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LETTER. 


Department  of  Common  Schools, 

Harrisburg,  January  18,  1858, 

To  His  Excellency ,  James  Pollock, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir  : — In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to 
deliver  to  you  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com¬ 
mon  Schools;  being  for  the  school  year  ending  on  the  first  Monday  in  June, 
A.  D.,  1857,  and  the  third  year,  and  close  of  the  first  term,  of  the  County 
Superintendency. 

1  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  C.  HICKOK, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schooh. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  : 


Gentlemen  The  organic  structure  of  the  Pennsylvania  Common  School 
system  has  at  last  been  completed.  All  its  essential*  parts  have  been  added  ; 
land  the  great  work  of  its  enlarged  development  is  progressing  with  vigorous 
and  successful  effort.  The  time  has  at  length  arrived,  when  the  annual 
communication  from  this  department  is  no  longer,  as  in  too  many  former 
years,  the  embodiment  of  reiterated  and  importunate  appeals  for  legislative 
action;  but  can  now,  in  truer  harmony  with  its  title,  be  mainly  occupTed  with 
toe  presentation  of  rich  results  already  accomplished,  or  certainly  in  store  for 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Legislature  may  justly  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  these  auspicious  and  gratifying  facts. 

The  collated  statistics  for  the  past  year  present  the  following  results. 
No  statistics  having  been  reported  for  the  school  year  1854 — at  the  close  of 
which,  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  the  act  of  8th  May,  1854,  under  which 
the  sj  stem  is  now  working,  went  into  practical  operation — the  previous  year 
has  necessarily  been  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  indi¬ 
cate  subsequent  progress. 

Ordinary  Statistics. 


1.  Number  of  Schools. 

Total  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State,  exclusive  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  . 

Increase  over  last  year . 

Do.  .  .do.. the  school  year  ending  June,  1853 . 

Number  of  schools  reported  as  being  yet  required . 


10.956 
259 
1  .,45 1 
604 


2.  Length  of  School  Term. 

Tne  length  of  time  that  the  schools  have  been  open  during  the  year,  ave¬ 
rages  ve  months  and  thirteen  days,  (5  months,  13  days,)  being  an  increase 
ot  one  day  over  last  year  and  thirteen  days  over  1853.*  The  heavy  expendi¬ 
tures  or  building  purposes  during  the  last  three  years,  and  for  the  improve- 
me?^  °  scaool  houses  in  their  furniture,  apparatus,  &c.,  and  the  more  just 
and  liberal  wages  paid  to  teachers,  have  kept  down  this  item.  Nor  is  this  a 
mattei  of  surprise,  at  any  rate.  In  attempting  to  reform  the  workings  of  the 
system,  under  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  act  of  1S54,  the  first  object 
a  ,  rfSUit  Y°U  ^  naturally  be  to  improve  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
schools:  and  to  the  extent  that  this  would  be  accomplished,  and  the  public 
convinced  of  it  by  the  fruits  produced,  would  there  be  a  demand,  -on  the  part 
ot  the  people,  for  a  prolonged  term  of  instruction,  and  a  disposition  to  sustain 
directors  in  making  provision  for  it.  Districts  of  limited  means,  whose  »t- 
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most  legal  resources  are  little  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  the  schools  open 
the  minimum  period  of  four  months,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  any  mate¬ 
rial  increase  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  But  marked  improvement  may  gen¬ 
erally  be  hoped  for  hereafter,  in  this  respect. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers . 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  Common  Schools,  exclusive 


of  Philadelphia.. . . .  . . .  12*475 

Increase  over  last  year. . . . . .  138 

Increase  over  the  year  1853 . . .  .................  . . .  1  *245 

Including  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  total  number  of  teachers  is.  .  13*445 

Males . . . . . .  7  *924 

Females . . .  5  *521 


This  does  not  include  the  whole  number  of  persons  engaged  in  teaching 
during  the  year.  Under  the  rule  established  in  the  infancy  of  the  system, 
when  a  teacher  is  employed  for  the  winter  term  and  a  different  teacher  take# 
charge  of  the  same  school  for  the  summer  term,  they  two  are  reported  as  one 
teacher.  Ten  per  cent,  may  be  safely  added  to  the  total  number  to  make  up 
for  this  peculiarity. 

4>.  "Teachers'  Salaries. 


Average  salary  of  male  teachers  per  month . . .  $24  00 

Increase  per  month  over  last  year. . .  71 

Increase  per  month  over  1853.. . . . . .  5  75 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers  per  month.  .................. .  16  60 

Increase  per  month  over  last  year. . . .  75 

Increase  per  month  over  1853..  ........................ .  4  57 

/  v 

5.  Number  of  Scholars . 

Whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools,  exclusive  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  .  . .  ........  .  ......  . . . .  541*247 

Increase  over  last  year. .........  . . .  17*493 

Increase  over  1853 . . .  ....  66*692 

Including  Philadelphia  the  total  for  the  State  is.. . . . . .  596*008 


It  would  appear  from  errors  detected  in  the  monthly  reports  of  teachers  to 
the  board  of  directors,  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  that  these  figures  are  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  real  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  The  Superintendent 
of  Lancaster  county  mentions  in  his  report,  the  case  of  a  teacher  whose  re¬ 
ports  showed  a  total  attendance  of  forty-six,  when  an  inspection  of  his  per¬ 
manent  roll  proved  the  whole  number  during  the  term  to  be  eighty-eight. 
This  is  doubtless  an  extreme  case.  But  an  addition  of  six  per  cent,  may  ba 
safely  made  to  the  gross  number,  to  cure  inaccuracies  in  this  item. 

Scholars  not  yet  provided  for. — In  Philadelphia  the  number  of  applicants 
now  waiting  for  admission  to  the  schools,  is  reported  at  3,369. 

In  the  interior  the  number  of  schools  still  wanting  is  reported,  above,  at 
604.  Estimating  these  at  the  moderate  number  of  thirty  scholars  each,  and 
supposing  that  one-half  of.  them  are  now  accommodated  in  over-crowded  neigh¬ 
boring  schools,  and  we  have  9,060  children  waiting  for  admission  to  the 
schools. 

There  are  twenty-four  townships,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  4,451  taxable#, 
in  which  the  common  schools  have  never  been  put  in  operation.  At  the  mod¬ 
erate  average  estimate  of  three  children  per  taxable,  between  five  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  this  would  give  13,353  scholars  in  those  districts  who  do 
not  attend  school. 
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Adding  the  above  three  items  together,  would  give  25,782  children  within 
the  legal  age,  not  provided  with  common  school  privileges. 

6.  Average  cost  of  Instruction  per  month. 

Average  cost  of  instruction  per  month . 52  cents. 

Including  the  building  expenses,  which  is  a  permanent  and  not  an 

annual  investment,  the  average  cost  per  month  is . 65  eent«. 

7.  Building  Expenses ,  Repairs ,  4*c. 

Amount  expended  for  purchasing  ground,  building  school  houses, 


repairs,  &c .  $44*4,285  5(5 

Increase  over  last  year .  112,160  29 

Increase  over  1S53 .  296,768  83 

Increase  over  the  highest  amount  in  any  former  year .  150,835  17 


These  figures  testify  more  forcibly  than  any  verbal  description,  of  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  school  houses  erected  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
ago.  the  increasing  number  of  schools  to  be  thus  provided  for,  and  the  com¬ 
mendable  efforts  in  the  respective  districts  to  meet  the  demand  created  by  the 
improving  prospects  of  the  system.  A  large  proportion  of  this  expenditure 
has  been  made  in  cities  and  boroughs,  between  which  and  the  rural  dis- 
tncts,  a  generous  emulation  seems  to  exist  in  educational  matters.  Al¬ 
though  included  in  the  current  annual  expenditures,  this  item,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  a  permanent  investment,  and  will  diminish  as  the  State  becomes  supplied 
with  suitable  school  buildings ;  and  taxation  be  decreased  accordingly.  The 
next  report  will  doubtless  show  a  large  falling  off  in  building  expenditures, 
•fi  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  times. 

8.  Tuition ,  Fuel  and  Contingencies. 

Amount  expended  for  tuition,  fuel  and  contingencies,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  Philadelphia . .  $1,309,929  93 

Increase  over  last  year . , .  23,584  32 

Increase  over  1853 . . .  494,027  99 

including  the  total  expenditures  in  Philadelphia,  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1857,  as  specia  Hy 
reported  by  P.  J.  Hemphill,  Secretary  to  the  Hoard  ol  Con¬ 
trollers,  ($478,354  52,)  the  amount  for  the  State  is . .  1,788,284  45 

Adding  the  “building  expenses,”  &c.,  the  total  for  the  year  is  2,232,570  01 

9.  Rate  of  Local  Taxation. 

The  returns  on  this  subject  are  not  yet  full.  The  average  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  so  tar  as  reported,  is  (5.7*2)  five  mills  and  seventy-two  hundreds  on  the 
dollar  ;  and  for  building  purposes  (3.3)  three  mills  and  three- tenths  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  The  latter  item  is  no  definite  criterion  for  any  practical  purpose,  unless 
the  whole  State  could  be  included  for  a  series  of  years. 

Special  Statistics. 

These,  according  to  the  published  reports  of  the  County  Superintendents 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  private  memoranda  furnished  to  the  Department, 
post  up  as  follows,  viz  : 
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1.  School  Houses. 

1.  Number  of  school  houses  in  fifty-three  (53)  counties,  “  sufficiently 

well  adapted  to  the  purpose  or  grade  of  school,  for  which  they  are 
intended,  in  point  of  location,  and  all  other  respects  named  in  the 
instructions,  accompanying  the  note-books  furnished  to  County  Su¬ 
perintendents”  . * .  1,787 

2.  Number  which  “are  not,  in  their  present  condition,  so  adapted, 
but  are  so  susceptible  of  alteration  and  improvement  as  to  become 

so” . . . . . .  3,844 

%.  Number  “  in  all  respects,  or  any  essential  particular,  unfit  to  be  the 

training  places  of  youth” .  2,719 

2.  School  Furniture. 

In  fifty  (50j  counties  the  number  of  school  houses,  with  furniture  in 


the  first  class,  is . . .  1,109 

Number  of  second  class .  3,324 

In  the  third  class . . .  3,514 


3.  Schools. 

1.  In  forty-eight  (48)  counties  the  number  of  “graded  schools,  or 
schools  high  or  low,  into  which  no  pupils  but  those  possessed  of 


certain  acquirements,  are  admitted,”  is  reported  at .  87t 

2.  The  number  in  which  “  any  successful  attempt  at  classification  has 

been  made” .  4,265 

3,  The  number  in  which  there  is  “neither  grading  of  the  school,  nor 

classification  of  the  pupils” . . .  2,86S 


4.  Teachers ’  Ages. 

The  respective  aggregates  in  fifty  (50)  counties,  are  as  follows  : 

Under  seventeen  years  of  age . 

Between  seventeen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  .  . . . 


Do.,  .twenty-one  and  twenty-five.  .  .  .do 

Do.,  .twenty-five  and  thirty . do 

Do.,  .thirty  and  forty.  . do 

Do.,  .forty  and  fifty . . . . .do 

Over  fifty  years  of  years . .  .do 


5.  Teachers ’  Birth  Place. 


519 

2,816 

3,262 

1,632 

951 

385 

OOQ 


la  forty-six  (46)  counties,  the  number  of  teachers  born  in  Pennsyl¬ 


vania  is . - . .  7,795 

Bom  out  of  Pennsylvania. .  . .  1 ,243 


6.  Experience  in  Teaching. 


In  forty-seven  (47)  counties,  the  number  of  teachers  who  have  taught 

less  than  one  year,  is . . . 

Who  have  taught  between  one  and  three  years . ......  3,204 


o 


/Wl/  ** 


Do 

<-> 

do  •,  t 

three  and  six.  do . 

.  1,718 

Do.  . 

.  '852 

Do.  . 

.  485 

Do. . 

,  .taught  over 
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7.  Educational  Reading. 

Number  of  teachers  in  forty-one  (41)  counties,  who  have  read  books 

and  periodicals  on  teaching . -•  3*256 

Number  who  have  not .  4*180 


8.  Permanent  Teachers. 

In  forty-three  (43)  counties,  the  number  who  intend  to  make  teaching 


a  permanent  business,  is . . . . .  3*227 

Those  who  do  not. . . . .  .  . . .  5  *  398 


10.  Education  of  Teachers. 

There  is  nothing  to  add  to  the  estimates  of  last  year,  under  this  head,  ex¬ 
cept  the  general  remark,  that  a  much  larger  number  of  the  teachers  now  in 
the  Common  Schools  have  had  the  benefit  of  instruction  at  county  institutes, 
private  Normal  schools,  academies  and  seminaries,  with  special  reference  to 
the  business  of  teaching. 

11.  Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

In  fifty-two  (52)  counties,  the  number  of  teachers  who  give  full  satis¬ 
faction  in  their  respective  grades,  is . 

Medium  teachers,  who  may  be  employed  until  better  can  be  procured, 

The  number  whose  services  had  better  be  dispensed  with . 

THE  ACT  OF  MAY  8,  1854. 

This  enactment,  to  which  we  owe  the  remarkable  impulse  given  of  late  to 
the  workings  of  the  school  system,  was  not  the  result  of  crude,  uncertain 
theories.  It  embodies  more  than  twenty  years  of  cautious  but  progressive- 
legislation,  and  the  matured  experience  of  our  own  and  other  Common  School 
States.  After  three  years  of  earnest,  but  unequal  and  imperfect  trial,  the  logic 
of  statistics  and  the  eloquence  of  facts,  as  well  as  the  increasing  confidence 
and  affections  of  the  people,  attest  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  its  provisions. 

Former  reports  from  this  department,  under  the  pressure  of  reluctant,  but 
imperious  duty,  have  exposed  the  deplorable  mismanagement  and  inefficiency 
of  the  Common  Schools  for  many  years  prior  to  the  act  of  1854.  A  passing 
reference  to  their  statements  is  sufficient  for  present  purposes,  without  elabo¬ 
rating  their  unwelcome  details.  It  is  their  united  testimony,  verified  by  the 
popular  conviction,  that  the  school  system,  from  whatever  cause,  had  lost  the 
prestige  and  hopes  of  its  earlier  years,  and  had  failed  as  yet  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  its  friends.  The  schools,  it  is  true,  had  gradually  extended 
themselves  throughout  the  State,  and  the  people  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  presence  and  working  forms  of  a  public  system  of  education.  Much  good 
was  accomplished  in  some  localities,  and  the  foundation  laid  broad  and  deep 
in  the  growing  public  opinion,  on  which  to  securely  build  in  after  years.  But 
aside  from  this,  the  fruits  produced  fell  far  short  of  public  expectation,  and 
were  wholly  disproportioned  to  the  enormous  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

The  obvious  causes  of  these  unsatisfactory  results  were,  1st.  Organic  de¬ 
fects  in  the  structure  of  the  system  ;  2d.  Consequent  irregularities  and  mal¬ 
administration  of  its  local  affairs ;  and  3d.  Behind  these,  a  pervading  apathy 
or  prejudice  in  the  public  mind,  that  prevented  such  changes  in  the  law  as 
were  necessary  to  impart  vigor  and  efficiency  to  the  workings  of  the  system. 


3*112 

4.465 

2*517 
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There  was  no  suitable  agency  for  the  examination  and  improvement  of  teach¬ 
ers,  or  the  proper  supervision  and  grading  of  the  schools ;  no  sufficient  ac¬ 
countability  on  the  part  of  the  financial  officers  of  the  districts ;  no  adequate 
authority  for  the  collection  of  school  tax,  for  the  purchase,  or  sale  and  con¬ 
veyance  of  school  property,  or  to  raise  money  for  building  purposes  ;  no  school 
architecture  ;  no  corporate  powers  in  the  districts  for  the  service  of  legal  pro¬ 
cess,  and  collection  of  debts  ;  no  connecting  link  between  the  head  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  extremities  5  and  no  efficient  control  any  where,  to  stimulate  and 
sustain  its  healthful  functions,  and  guard  against  educational  irregularities,  or 
pecuniary  defalcations  and  frauds.  Added  to  these  negative  defects,  was  the 
introduction,  for  a  time,  for  well-meant  but  mistaken  and  unsuccessful  purposes, 
of  subordinate  officers  and  divisions  of  territory,  which  while  serving  little  if 
any  really  useful  purpose,  were  the  fruitful  source  of  disputes,  litigation  and 
endless  embarrassment;  and  by  a  scale  of  downward  operations  peculiar  to 
their  organization,  cut  up  townships,  and  wrongfully  multiplied  schools  ;  until, 
under  the  combined  operation  of  all  these  adverse  influences,  emasculated 
feebleness  became  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  common  schools,  and  radi¬ 
cal  reforms  were  imperiously  demanded  to  save  the  system  from  abandonment 
or  overthrow. 

In  a  fortunate  hour  the  act  of  8th  May,  1854,  was  placed  upon  the  statute 
book.  It  made  a  great  advance  upon  former  school  laws,  in 

1.  The  local  powers  conferred,  and  business  reforms  secured. 

2.  Graded  schools,  and  the  branches  of  learning  prescribed. 

3.  Professional  examination  of  teachers,  and  supervision  of  the  schools. 

A  passing  reference  to  these  distinguishing  features  may  be  serviceable  at 
the  present  time. 

1.  Local  Powers  and  Reforms. 

These  were  the  counterpart  of  the  evils  complained  of,  and  generally  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purpose.  By  conferring  upon  directors  larger,  but  as  experience 
had  proved,  necessary  powers,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  clothing  dis¬ 
tricts  with  corporate  powers,  and  consolidating  the  ward's  of  boroughs  and 
►cities;  authorizing  compensation  for  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  thus  in- 
•suring  more  accurate  official  records  ;  changing  the  time  and  conditions  for 
disbursing  the  State  appropriation,  as  a  prevention  of  frauds  and  misappropri¬ 
ation  of  the  money;  securing  the  more  equitable  assessment  and  prompt  col¬ 
lection  of  school  tax,  and  exacting  more  rigid  and  reliable  accountability  on 
the  part  of  collectors  and  treasurers  ;  and  various  other  minor  provisions,  much 
former  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  has  been  removed,  and  something 
like  system  and  regularity  introduced  into  the  proceedings  of  district  school 
officers,  and  consequent  improvement  in  the  workings  of  the  system,  not  pre¬ 
viously  attainable. 

2.  Graded  Schools  and  Branches  Taught. 

The  free  school  system  carried  with  it,  at  the  outset,  the  impress  of  preju¬ 
dices  and  restrictions  attaching  to  the  pauper  system  which  it  was  intended 
to  supplant.  Instead  of  regarding  the  new  system  as  a  broad  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  measure  of  public  policy,  designed  to  impart  a  sound  and  thorough  prac¬ 
tical  education  to  ali  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  common  good 
and  the  common  protection,  regardless  of  the  accidents  of  life :  the  idea  seems 
to  ha^e  been  prevalent  and  tenacious,  that  its  blessings  were,  after  all,  only  a 
charitable  boon  in  a  new  form,  for  the  victims  of  misfortune  and  poverty. 
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That,  for  them,  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  lowest  elements  of  an  English  edu¬ 
cation — a  little  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic — was  all  sufficient ;  and  that 
more  than  this  was  wrong  in  theory,  and  unjust  in  practice.  The  friends  of 
education,  as  the  reports  show,  recoiled  at  first  from  the  responsibility  of  at¬ 
tempting  more  than  this;  and  subsequent  official  recommendations  of  a 
more  liberal  course  of  studies,  with  a  corresponding  organization  of  the  schools, 
fell  unheeded  upon  the  legislative  ear.  The  law,  it  is  true,  authorized  direc¬ 
tors  to  “determine  and  direct  what  branches  of  learning  should  be  taught  and 
what  books  used  in  the  schools and  this  permitted  whatever  course  of  in¬ 
struction  the  directors  and  citizens  of  any  district  might  sanction  or  demand, 
together  with  clear  constructive  power  to  classify  and  grade  the  schools, 
according  to  the  age  and  advancement  of  pupils.  But  the  proper  exercise  of 
these  powers  was  objected  to,  at  first,  as  opening  too  wide  and  uncertain  a 
range  of  tuition,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  illiberal  practice  under  the 
law  gave  rise  to  counter  complaints  and  dissatisfaction  ;  and  much  inconve¬ 
nience  was  felt  because  the  law  did  not  enjoin  a  more  extensive  and  useful 
course  of  study.  Tax  payers  were  heavily  burthened  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools,  yet  failed  to  realize  any  adequate  return  for  the  investment. 
Uncertain  or  mistaken  notions  with  regard  to  the  design  and  true  character 
and  capabilities  of  the  system,  injuriously  restricted  its  operations,  and  im¬ 
paired  public  confidence  in  its  usefulness  and  value. 

The  true  guiding  principle,  in  this  respect,  as  quoted  from  an  unknown  pri¬ 
vate  source  in  the  State  Superintendent’s  report  for  1853,  seems  to  be  this; 
“  The  youth  of  the  State  may  and  ought  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
up  to  the  point  of  selecting  the  occupation  by  which  each  intends  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  for  a  twofold  reason :  One  is,  that  he  be  mentally  and  morally 
prepared  to  perform  properly  those  duties,  as  a  member  of  society  and  as  a 
citizen,  which  are  incumbent  on  all  alike.  The  other  is,  that  education  up  to 
that  point  confers  equal  benefits  upon  all,  and  gives  undue  advantages  to 
none.”  But  the  law  admits  pupils  to  the  schools  until  they  arrive  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years;  which  modifies  the  above  proposition  so  far  as  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  privileges  of  the  schools  to  pupils  under  age,  during  portions  of  the 
time  that  they  are  being  trained  for  the  particular  occupation  which  they 
intend  to  follow.  Apprentices  can  thus,  under  their  indentures,  spend  a  part 
of  the  year  in  the  common  schools,  to  complete  the  general  education  provi¬ 
ded  for  all;  and  this  does  not  conflict  with,  but  confirms  the  principle  just 
announced.  To  secure  the  full  and  faithful  application  of  the  principle,  and  to 
counteract  illiterate  prejudices,  or  the  hostility  of  more  cultivated  but  equally 
immovable  selfishness,  more  definite  and  conclusive  legislative  action  was 
demanded,  and  at  length  obtained. 

rihe  act  under  consideration  expressly  recognizes  different  “classes  of 
schools;  clearly  intimates  that  the  same  “branches  of  study”  are  not  to  be 
taught  in  every  school ;  and  enjoins  the  selection  of  a  uniform  series  of  text¬ 
books,  as  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  the  proper  classification  of  pupils. 
It  provides  that  directors  and  controllers  “  shall  have  power  to  establish 
schools  of  different  grades,  and  to  determine  into  which  school  each  pupil 
shall  be  admitted.”  It  furnishes  a  professional  officer  “to  see  that  in  every 
district  there  shall  be  taught  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  gram- 
mar,  geography  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  such  other  branches  as  the  board 
of  directors  or  controllers  may  require ;”  and  “that  each  school  shall  be 
equal  to  the  grade  for  which  it  was  established.” 

Accompanying  these  strong  legal  mandates  were  directions,  which  have 
since  been  fulfilled,  for  the  publication  and  delivery  to  each  school  district,  of 
a  manual  ot  sciiool  architecture,  containing  directions  and  plans  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  graded  and  ungraded  school  buildings  for  both  town  and  country,  with 
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full  and  lucid  explanations  of  the  reasons  for  grading  the  schools,  the  nature 
of  gradation,  the  number  of  grades,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  applica¬ 
ble  in  rural  districts,  as  well  as  boroughs  and  cities.  Thus  conferring  upon 
school  directors  ample  authority  to  elevate  the  common  schools  to  the  level  of 
their  true  dignity,  and  make  them  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  youth  of  the 
State ;  and  at  the  same  time,  furnishing  every  needed  facility  for  their  intelli¬ 
gent  guidance  in  the  great  work  of  school  reform,  thus  projected. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  due  classification  and  grading  of 
the  schools  is  but  the  application  to  the  educational  cause  of  the  same  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  that  prevails  in  all  well  regulated  business  establishments, 
whether  mechanical,  commercial  or  otherwise.  It  is  not  only  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  but  without  it,  there  can  be  little  progress  or  prosperity.  The  farmer 
who  thoughtlessly  denounces  this  policy  in  school  matters,  can  only  be  consis¬ 
tent  with  himself  by  abandoning  the  cultivation  of  each  crop  in  its  appropriate 
field  and  season,  and  having  discarded  all  dividing  fences,  and  mingled  the 
different  seeds  into  one  conglomerate  mass,  scatter  them  broadcast  over  the 
entire  farm,  in  the  vain  hope  of  a  clean  and  abundant  harvest  to  reward  his 
husbandry. 

Graded  schools  were  in  existence  prior  to  the  act  of  ’54,  generally  unde? 
special  acts  of  Assembly,  but  were  confined  to  our  cities  and  larger  towns,  and 
not  fully  successful  when  the  wards  were  constituted  separate  districts.  The 
consolidation  of  these,  under  the  second  section  of  the  act,  has  never  failed  of 
the  happiest  results  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  still  one  large  and 
wealthy  borough  where  the  advantages  of  this  feature  of  the  law  have  not  yet 
been  perceived  and  adopted. 

During  the  last  three  years,  in  numerous  villages  and  boroughs,  directors 
have  graded  their  schools,  erected  commodious  and  beautiful  buildings,  with 
suitable  furniture,  text-books  and  apparatus,  and  skilful  and  accomplished 
teachers  ;  thus  solving  the  common  school  problem  for  their  respective  dis¬ 
tricts,  by  presenting  to  an  approving  public  the  living,  unanswerable  demon¬ 
stration  of  their  true  mission  and  capabilities. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  first  reformatory  work  has  been  the  introduction  of 
more  uniformity  in  text-books,  and  the  proper  classification  of  pupils.  These 
once  secured,  and  their  benefits  clearly  perceived,  and  graded  schools  with  a 
more  liberal  course  of  study  will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence.  But  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  direction  will  necessarily  be  slow  ;  for  the  education  of  public 
sentiment  must  precede  public  action,  and  neither  the  one  enterprise  or  the 
other  can  be  accomplished  by  fitful  or  impulsive  effort.  Classified  schools  have 
been  greatly  multiplied  since  the  law  went  into  operation  ;  and  in  a  few  of  the 
rural,  districts— where  grading  is  as  applicable,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  else¬ 
where — attempts  have  been  made  to  partially  grade  the  schools. 

3.  Professional  Supervision. 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  was,  perhaps,  unex¬ 
pected  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  because  of  the 
general  apathy,  and  consequent  inattention  to  common  school  movements.  But 
this  was  not  the  case  with  the  friends  of  the  school  system,  who  had  labored 
for  years,  with  unwearied  assiduity,  to  perfect  its  organization.  This  office, 
or  one  of  similar  character  and  functions,  had  been  most  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended  in  many  successive  annual  reports  from  the  School  Department,  and 
the  recommendation  fortified  by  an  array  of  facts  and  arguments  of  absolute 
cogency  and  force.  It  had  also  been  warmly  endorsed  by  educational  meet¬ 
ings,  general  and  local,  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  by  editorial  articles, 
communications  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  School  Journal,  public  addresses 
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and  private  correspondence,  long  in  advance  of  legislative  action  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Few  enactments  of  equal  importance  have  been  preceded  by  a  greater 
amount  of  favorable  and  earnest  public  discussion. 

The  necessity  for  this,  or  some  equivalent  agency,  in  the  proper  and  suc¬ 
cessful  administration  of  a  State  system  of  education,  embracing  such  an 
extent  and  diversity  of  territory  and  population  as  this  great  Commonwealth 
presents,  would  seem  to  be  evident  upon  theory,  without  the  teachings  of 
costly  and  disastrous  experiment.  As  well  expect  to  sustain  the  healthful 
operations  of  our  complex  system  of  State  and  municipal  government,  with¬ 
out  county,  as  well  as  State  and  township  officers,  as  to  build  up,  invigorate 
and  sustain  the  collossal  fabric  of  the  common  school  system  without  every 
link  in  the  chain  of  executive  and  supervisory  officers  complete  and  properly 
adjusted.  The  history  of  the  system,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time, 
supports  and  fortifies  the  theory. 

In  the  first  report,  made  by  Secretary  Findlay,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  system  in  1834,  the  following  striking  paragraph  occurs:  “To  secure  to 
the  schools  the  services,  at  all  times,  of  competent  instructors,  and  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  any  who  are  not,  it  would  be  expedient,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  to  subject  them  to  the  visitation  of  intelligent  individuals  in  the 
several  counties,  to  be  designated  by  the  (State)  Superintendent.  It  should 
be  the  especial  duty  of  these  visitors  to  examine  those  engaged,  or  who  might 
desire  to  be  engaged  as  teachers ;  they  should  have  the  power  of  discharging 
all  that  they  found  to  be  incompetent,  and  of  preventing  the  employment  of 
any  one  whom  they  considered  unfit  for  this  important  trust.  Upon  the  visi¬ 
tors  too  might  be  enjoined,  with  great  propriety,  the  duty  of  preparing  the 
annual  report  to  the  (State)  Superintendent.”  The  operations  of  the  system 
for  every  succeeding  year,  added  steadily  increasing  strength  to  this  recom¬ 
mendation. 

The  boards  of  school  directors  are  chosen  indiscriminately  from  the  body  of 
the  people.  They  constitute  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  invaluable  features 
of  our  system.  Rut  in  most  cases,  their  education  and  devotion  toother  pur¬ 
suits,  do  not  fit  them  to  become  critical  judges  of  the  acquirements  and  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  of  teachers;  and  gross  carelessness  in  the  employment  of 
instructors  for  the  schools  became  a  most  serious  and  deplorable  evil.  Many 
boards  of  directors  were  neither  qualified  for  the  important  duty  which  the 
law  devolved  upon  them,  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  or  willing  to  invoke 
or  permit  the  aid  of  competent  persons  to  do  it  in  their  behalf.  Family  in¬ 
terests,  also,  and  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  relatives  and  dependents  of 
directors,  were  often  more  powerful  than  the  sense  of  official  duty,  or  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  And  still  oftener  the  selection  of  teachers  was 
determined  solely  by  the  degrading  standard  of  low  wages.  It  thus  followed 
inevitably,  that  individuals  who  were  scarcely  fit  for  menial  services,  and 
would  not  be  entrusted  with  the  care  or  training  of  domestic  animals,  found 
an  open  door  and  cordial  welcome  from  the  legal  guardians  of  the  developing 
mind  of  the  State ;  and  were  charged,  by  solemn  contract,  with  the  mental 
and  moral  culture  of  the  rising  generation.  And  even  if  examinations  were 
faithfully  made  by  directors  themselves,  or  by  some  educated  neighbor,  reject¬ 
ed  teachers  would  repair  to  the  next  district,  or  next  county,  and  readily  se¬ 
cure  employment  at  average  wages,  to  the  great  discredit  and  injury  of  the 
system  and  the  profession.  It  became,  therefore,  an  imperious  necessity  that 
some  more  uniform  and  elevated  standard  of  qualifications  should  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  an  agent  appointed  to  enforce  and  protect  it.  Hence  the  estab¬ 
lishment  ol  the  County  Superintendency,  which  is  the  great  feature  of  the  act 
of  1854. 
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The  first  duty  of  this  officer  would  obviously  be  the  examination  of  teach¬ 
ers.  Rut.  as  this  could  only  enable  him  to  determine  their  scholarship  and 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching,  the  next  step  should  be  the  visi¬ 
tation  of  the  schools,  to  ascertain  the  teacher’s  skill  and  success  m  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession ;  both  of  which  are  essential  to  the  granting  of  cer¬ 
tificates  that  shall  be,  in  all  respects,  a  true  criterion  of  the  holder  s  pro¬ 
fessional  qualifications.  These  visitations  are  also  necessary  to  detect  and 
dismiss  incompetent  or  unworthy  teachers;  to  advise  with  directors  and 
teachers  as  to  the  management  and  appliances  of  the  school,  and  suggest 
improvements;  to  encourage  the  pupils;  and  collect  statistical  and  general 
information  for  his  annual  report.  He  should  also  organize  teachers  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  address  public  meetings;  and  should  be  the  local  agent  and  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  School  Department,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  the 

better  general  administration  of  the  system.  #  0 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  addition  to  the  action  of  the  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  with ‘regard  to  graded  schools,  already  referred  to,  the  act  requires 
that  officer  to  “  examine  all  candidates  for  the  profession  of  teacher,  m  the 
presence  of  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers,  should  they  desire  to  be 
present,  to  whom  they  shall  first  apply  m  his  county ;  to  grant  certificates, 
and  renew  or  annul  the  same ;  “  to  visit,  as  often  as  practicable,  the  several 
schools  of  his  county,  and  to  note  the  course  and  method  of  instruction,  and 
branches  taught,  and  to  give  such  directions  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  the 
methods  thereof,  as  to  him,  together  with  the  directors  or  controllers,  shall  be 
deemed  expedient  and  necessary ;”  and  to  see  that  no  teacher  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  teach  other  branches  than  those  named  m  the  certificate.  I  hat  it 
« competent  teachers  to  teach  the  several  branches”  prescribed  by  law  be  not 
employed,  he  shall  notify  the  directors  of  their  neglect,  and  if  they  fail  to 
perform  their  duty,  report  the  facts  to  the  State  Superintendent,  whose  duties 
in  the  premises  are  prescribed.  He.  is  also  to  receive  and  forward  to  the 
School  Department  the  annual  district  reports  and  certificates,  and  prepare  and 
transmit  his  own  report  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  his  field  ot  labor. 

Thus  much  for  the  letter  of  the  law  and  its  evident  spirit  and  design;  which 
do  no  violence  to  other  parts  of  the  system,  but  are  admirably  calculated  to 
invigorate  and  sustain  them.  But  in  subjecting  them  to  the  test  of  practical 
results,  the  credit  of  success,  or  the  responsibility  of  failure,  is  at  once  broug 
home  to  the  authorities  who  select,  and  the  persons  who  are  commissioned  as 
Countv  Superintendents. 

The  election  being  devolved  upon  the  directors  of  the  county,  assem¬ 
bled  in  convention  at  the  county  seat,  the  choice  made  would  generally 
the  reflex  of  their  opinions  and  motives.  And  as  the  office  was  a  new  one, 
of  which  directors  had  no  experimental  knowledge,  misapprehensions  ot  1 
true  character,  and  errors  in  the  selections  made  and  salaries  fixed,  were,  to  be 
expected,  notwithstanding  the  plain  and  explicit  instructions  of  the  State  b  - 
perintendent.  A  new  power  was  sought  to  be  introduced  into  the  system, 
imbue  it  with  vitality  and  arouse  its  dormant  energies  ;  not  so  much  by  le„ 
authority  and  unwelcome  coercion,  as  by  the  prudent  and  persuasive  persona 
and  professional  influence  of  the  incumbent  of  this  important  office,  ilie  i  - 
luctant,  mechanical  fulfilment  of  the  mere  letter  of  the  law,  was  never  intend 
to  be  the  limit  of  its  operations;  nor  would  such  an  administration  ot  the  omoe 
answer  the  ends  of  its  creation  under  any  circumstances. 

The  law  requires  “literary  and  scientific  attainments,  and  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  art  of  teaching,”  as  essential  qualifications  for  this  office.  An 
these— to  condense  and  adopt  a  paragraph  from  the  School  Journal— deman 
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that  he  should  be  “a  practical  teacher,  as  well  as  ripe  scholar;  for  he  is  the 
official  head  of  the  profession  in  the  county,  and  should  be  able  to  teach  the 
teacher  of  the  highest  branch  taught  in  the  highest  school  in  his  county.  He 
should  have  been  active  in  the  educational  movements  of  the  connty  ;  he 
should  have  ability  and  experience  in  the  conducting  of  institutes  ;  and  should 
be  a  ready  and  fluent  public  speaker,  so  as  to  impart  knowledge  and  informa¬ 
tion,  publicly  as  well  as  privately.  He  should  possess  energy  of  character 
and  love  for  the  work;  for  without  these,  the  highest  degree  of  scholastic 
attainments,  of  professional  skill,  and  power  of  expression,  will  fail,  for  the 
great  moving  forces  of  the  required  character  will  be  wanting;  but  with 
these  present  in  a  large  degree,  even  a  medium  of  qualification  in  other 
respects,  may  succeed.  He  should  possess  those  personal  good  qualities  and 
accompiisnments  that  win  the  sj  mpatnies  and  co-operation  of  teachers,  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  and  confidence  of  directors  and  the  public,  and  will  enable 
him,  by  a  full  and  faithful,  but  courteous  and  gentlemanly  discharge  of  his 
duties,  to  commend  himself  and  his  cause  to  the  favorable  regard  of°the  com¬ 
munity  amongst  whom,  and  for  whom  he  is  to  labor.  Aside  from  special 
requisites,  “  the  nearer  the  character  of  a  County  Superintendent  approaches 
that  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  the  greater  will  be  his  acceptance  and  success. 
In  a  word,  the  man  whom  law,  experience  and  the  wants  of  the  system  de¬ 
mand  tor  this  office,  is : — A  practical  teacher,  who  is  also  an  accomplished 
acholar,  and  a  ready  public  speaker,  with  sufficient  love  for  it  to  undertake 
and  energy  to  perform,  the  great  work  before  him  ;  and  the  salary  should  be 

sufficient  to  compensate  him,  so  far  as  money  can,  for  the  efficient  discharge 
of  so  great  a  labor.”  *  5 


First  Election  of  County  Superintendents. 

The  first  election  for  County  Superintendents,  in  June,  1854,  resulted  in  the 
choice,  in  some  counties,  of  gentlemen  of  superior  qualifications,  with  an 
adequate  or  fair  salary  ;  in  others  the  qualifications  were  secured,  but  the  salary 
small,  or  almost  wholly  wanting.  In  other  counties  the  salaries  were  full  or 
medium,  with  partial  or  general  unfitness  for  the  office.  And  in  the  remain¬ 
der,  the  salaries  and  qualifications  were  alike  inferior. 

In  the  counties  first  designated  the  full  work  of  the  office  was  successfully 
performed  ;  the  largest  results  achieved  ;  the  most  ardent  hopes  of  its  friends 
tully  realized;  and  the  value  and  availability  of  the  office  established  beyond 
all  doubt  or  controversy.  In  the  second  class,  a  great  work  was  performed  at 
a  heavy  sacrifice  to  the  incumbent,  whose  love  for  the  cause  was  the  prompt- 
ing  motive  of  the  services  rendered.  In  the  last  two  there  was  little  progress, 

«  °  a  ai  'u'6  lj1  t^1G  °^lce*  fluote  from  the  last  report  of  my  immediate 
predecessor,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Curtin  :  “Counties  formally  proverbial  for  back- 

3  m  educatl°nal  affairs>  haye  been  put  high  up  in  the  scale  of  progress, 
^  previously  much  awakened,  have  been  urged  on  to  surprising  ad- 

•  l.  S,’  'v  1  e  on  t  le  °ther  hand,  some  that  were  considerably  aroused,  have 
eitner  become  stationary  or  have  retrograded  ;  while  in  a  few  the  people  have 

the  newPoffice  ' ”  *  pecumar>T  point  of  view>  the  value  or  necessity  of 

Numerous  resignations  occurred  because  the  salary  did  not  pay  expenses 

perl  fi  l11'":;‘tL,lUpermtendq't  f0und  difficulty,  on  that  ac^oLt.L  pro-' 

P  ?  Ir  those  \acancies#by  appointment.  Changes  were  made  in  nearly 

:  ”G  .  a  L  °  c°unties  >  ar*d  in  several,  three  successive  incumbents  were  placed 

8®ecfial  d  Cad  van  map  lts^r^t  term.  Yet  with  all  the  inexperience  andthe^ 
duIsp  fin  A  *  °  of  a  first  great  movement,  it  is  undeniable  that  an  im- 
P  -  een  given  to  the  system  without  example  in  its  former  history,  and 
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more  progress  made  in  its  development  during  the  last  three,  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  twenty  years.  , 

These  results  must  have  a  corresponding  cause ;  and  although  they  can  be 

traced  to  various  combined  influences,  yet  a  close  and  candid  examination  of 
them  all,  will  prove  the  County  Superintendency  to  be  the  mam  spring  ol  the 
movement,  and  essential  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  system. 

The  office  operates  first  upon  Teachers,  in  rejecting  the  incompetent, 
whenever  better  ones  can  be  found  to  take  their  place;  and  in  stimulating  the 
self-improvement  of  those  who  remain,  from  three  motives  :  1st.  I  he  fear  of 
subsequent  rejection.  2d.  The  protection  afforded  by  the  office  against  com¬ 
petition  with  unqualified  teachers,  and  3d.  The  hopes  inspired  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  respectability  and  pay  of  the  profession  ;  the  last  two  operating  power¬ 
fully  in  bringing  into  the  schools  an  entirely  new  class  of  teachers,  of  a  higher 
character,  who  have  prepared  themselves  for  this  work,  and  desire  to  make  it 
a  permanent  business.  All  are,  or  ought  to  be,  largely  benefited  by  the 
County  Superintendent,  through  the  agency  of  teachers  drills  and  institutes. 

To  directors  it  furnishes  a  professional  agent  and  adviser  with  whom  they 
can  profitably  co-operate,  and  whose  services  are  of  great  value  in  the  general 

improvement  of  the  school  affairs  ol  the  district. 

With  parents  and  the  public  at  large,  the  public  addresses  and  the  personal 
influence  of  the  Superintendent,  awaken  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education 
that  re-acts  with  most  salutary  and  gratifying  power  upon  the  schools,  and 
removes  numberless  difficulties  from  the  path  of  directors  and  teachers. 

The  synopsis  of  results  presented  by  Mr.  Curtin’s  last  report,  is  as  applicable 
now  as  then,  but  with  increased  emphasis.  It,  however,  applies  only  to  well 
administered  counties. 

u  i.  Organized,  well  attended  and  efficient  institutes  and  associations  by 
teachers  for  self-improvement. 

“  2.  Largely  increased  interest  by  directors  in  the  duties  of  their  olixce. 

4<  3.  Improvement  in  school  houses  and  furniture.  t 

“4.  Great  increase  in  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  improvement  m  ciassifi- 

^  * 

The  enlargement  of  the  number  of  promising  qualified  teachers  in  the 
profession,  and  the  retirement  of  by  far  more,  who  were  found  to  be  mcompe- 

tei“  6.  Increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  in  their  standing  and  influence 

as  members  of  society.  ,  ,  , 

44  7.  Manifest  improvement  in  the  schools,  with  a  strong  tendency  toward# 

oradinff  them,  and  the  introduction  of  a  more  liberal  course  of  study. 

*  «  8.  More  frequent  visits  to  the  schoools  by  parents,  and  a  greater  interest 
on  their  part  in  the  means  provided  by  the  State,  for  the  intellectual  culture 

of  their  children.  ,  c  ,,  . 

«  9.  Numerous  public  examinations  and  exhibitions,  at  the  close  of  the  term, 

well  attended  by  parents,  and  showing  a  noble  conviction  on  the  part  of  teach¬ 
ers,  that  their  duty  has  been  so  discharged  as  not  to  fear  the  public  eye. 

To  this  may  now  be  added  .  ,  ,  , 

10.  Strong  emulation  not  only  between  neighboring  schools  and  districts. 

but  between  neighboring  counties,  and  different  and  distant  sections  of  the 

IT  Marked  improvement  in  the  methods  of  touching,  and  more  interest  in 

the  literature  of  the  profession.  TripanS 

12.  A  pervading  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  more  and  better  means 

for  the  education  of  teachers,  as  such,  and  a  determination  to  secure  them  at 
the  earliest  possible  period. 
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It  is  not  pretended  that  the  single  handed,  unaided  efforts  of  County  Super¬ 
intendents  have  accomplished  these  results.  That  would  be  absurd,  and  would 
require  superhuman  powers.  Aside  from  its  specific  duties,  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  indispensable  link  in  the  chain  of  supervision,  connecting  the  head  of  the 
system  with  the  extremities,  the  great  value  of  the  office  consists  in  the 
auxiliary  forces  which  it  stimulates  to  action.  Its  incumbent  is  the  leader  of 
the  educational  forces  of  the  county,  around  whom  school  officers  and  the 
friends  of  education  can  ral^r,  and  with  whom  they  can  unite  in  support  of  the 
system,  and  the  furtherance  of  its  interests ;  and  as  the  fruits  of  such  united 
influence,  teachers  be  improved  and  encouraged;  the  best  men  elevated  to  the 
office  of  school  director,  and  their  hands  and  influence  greatly  strengthened  ; 
parents  aroused  to  a  stronger  sense  of  their  duties  ancf  responsibilities  ;  the 
community  interested,  and  prejudices  removed  ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  sustaining 
ana  power i ul  influence  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  brought  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  this  public  system  of  education,  tha.t  shall  make  it  impregnable. 

But  the  leader  should  be  the  first  to  move,  and  the  most  active  and  capable 
in  the  work.  And  in  this  aspect  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  success  of  the 
office  depends  upon  the  man  who  fills  it.  The  man  must  make  the  office,  not 
the  office  the  man.  It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  right  man  and 
the  best  man  in  the  county  should  be  placed  in  it;  and,  independent  of  the 
salary,  how  directly  the  failures  which  have  been  made,  are  owing  to  the 
failure  of  directors  to  honor  the  fittest  man  with  their  suffrages ;  or  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  the  county  to  furnish  a  candidate  really  competent  for  the  office. 

K  is  also  palpable  that  the  office  is  not  a  mechanical  appendage,  that  can 
be  lopped  off  at  pleasure,  without  injury  to  the  system.  Its  functions  are 
vital,  and  interwoven  with  the  whole  fabric  of  the  system. 

Second  Trienniel  Conventions. 


The  second  trienniel  conventions  for  the  election  of  County  Superintendents, 
assembled  at  their  respective  county  seats,  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  May  last! 
ihe  friends  of  the  system  had  looked  forward  to  this  occasion  with  intense 
solicitude,  as  a  touch-stone  or  progress  and  of  public  sentiment.  The  day 
proved  to  be  stormy  and  inclement,  and  the  conventions  wrere  not  full;  but 
pub. ic  expectation  had  been  aroused,  and,  in  most  instances,  there  was  active 

competition  for  the  office.  The  returns  announced  that  the  ordeal  had  been 
passed  m  safety. 

Some  valuable  Superintendents  declined  a  re-election,  a  few  failed  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  wdiole  number  were  new  men.  But, 
en  altogether,  there  was  more  good  material  and  better  qualifications 
thrown  into  the  office,  than  at  any  former  period;  with  a  considerable  ao-ore- 
gate  increase  and  more  equal  distribution  of  the  salaries— though  a  few 'ware 
much  below  the  mark.  In  three  counties  a  corrective  has  since  been  ap¬ 
plied,  and  it  is  still  needed  in  several  others. 

Objections  weie  filed  from  five  counties  to  the  issuing  of  the  commission  to 
the  successful  candidate.  Under  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  the  testimony 
urnished,  the  commission,  after  due  investigation,  was  withheld,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  party,  in  but  a  single  instance. 


County  Superintendents'  Convention. 

In  entering  upon  the  second  term  of  the  County  Superintendency,  with  so 
many  new  men  m  the  office,  it  was  important  that  the  State  and  County  Su- 
perimo'.Jems  should  become  personally  acquainted,  and  a  general’ con¬ 
ference  be  had  with  regard  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  system  ;  the 
dut.es  a^worhngs^of  the  County  Super, ..tendency  -  and  the  changes  of  Id! 
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ministrative  policy,  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the  first  term.  The 
County  Superintendents  were  therefore  requested  to  meet  in  convention  at 
the  city  of  Reading,  in  Berks  county— in  compliance  with  an  invitation  from 
the  Superintendent  of  that  county — on  the  22d  of  July  last. 

Fifty-eight  Superintendents,  out  of  sixty-four,  were  in  attendance;  a  larger 
number  than  had  been  collected  on  any  former  occasion.  It  was  a  highly 
favorable  indication  to  find  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  the  prime  of  life,  or 
the  vigor  of  early  manhood ;  with  the  evident  energy  and  ambition  to 
acquit  themselves  manfully  of  the  responsible  trust  they  had  assumed. 

Two  days  were  closely  occupied  by  instructive  and  valuable  reports  on  the 
object  and  best  method  of  conducting  teachers’  examinations;  the  annulment 
and  renewal  of  teachers’  certificates;  district  institutes;  county  institutes; 
uniformity  of  text-books;  graded  schools  in  town  and  county;  and  voluntary 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  school  houses  and  grounds;  together  with 
profitable  discussions  of  numerous  other  matters  of  practical  importance  con¬ 
nected  with  the  duties  of  County  Superintendents,  and  the  interests  o  the 
school  system.  The  convention  adjourned  with  the  consciousness  of  advan¬ 
tages  gained  by  its  meeting,  and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  most  to  give 
their  best  energies,  by  prudent  and  we1!  directed  efforts,  to  the  great  work. 

The  statement  is  here  due,  that  a  more  generally  faithful  and  effective  work 
is  now  being  performed  by  County  Superintendents  than  at  any  former  time, 
and  there  are  now  stronger  motives  from  that  cause  than  heretofore,  to  adhere 
to  the  system  in  its  integrity.  It  may  not  be  the  case  in  all  the  counties  ;  but 
the  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  obligations  of  official  duty,  that  may 
be  experienced  hereafter,  it  is  hoped  will  effect  a  favorable  change  to  some 

considerable  extent.  ,  , 

That  the  office  is  right  in  itself,  and  can  be  made  every  where  popular  and 

successful,  and  that  the  hostility  sometimes  manifested,  arises  more  from 
personal  than  public  considerations— always  excepting  that  which  has  its  source 
in  opposition  to  the  school  system  itself;  or  comes  from  those  who  expect 
unnatural  and  impossible  results,  and  who  never  visit  the  schools,  or  attend 
examinations  and  educational  meetings,  to  see  for  themselves  what  is  or  can 
done— is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  since  the  elections  in  May,  and  a  change 
of  officers,  several  of  the  largest,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  smaller  counties, 
that  were  formerly  discontented  or  hostile  to  the  County  Superintendency,  are 
now  satisfied  upon  the  subject,  and  reconciled  to  the  office,  if  not  enthusiastic 
in  its  support ;  the  change  being  wholly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  right 
work  has  been  done  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  way. 


County  Reports. 

These  are  of  increasing  interest  and  value.  It  is  regretted  that  they  could 
not  appear  in  alphabetical  order.  This  was  prevented  by  the  failure  of  retir¬ 
ing  Superintendents  to  report  for  the  past  year;  and  their  successors  could 
not  do  so  until  they  had  time  to  explore  their  field  of  labor,  it  is  the  con¬ 
fident  belief  of  the  undersigned,  that  this  derangement  in  the  reports  will  not 

occur  hereafter.  ,  r  .  „10i 

One  special  sign  of  progress  is  the  importunate  demand  for  the  annual 

reports:  but  which  this  department  is  unable  to  supply,  lhere  are  nine 
thousand  directors  and  twelve  thousand  teachers,  all  ot  whom  expect  a  cop), 
and  complain  of  a  violation  of  their  supposed  rights,  if  it  be  not  iurnisliea. 
There  are  also  great  numbers  of  private  citizens,  who  are  interested  in  tne 
schools,  and  desire  to  possess  and  circulate  the  official  testimony  wit  re8a 
to  the  workings  of  the  system.  But  the  demand  greatly  exceeds  the  resources 
of  this  department.  If  the  people  are  willing  to  read  upon  this  subject,  it 
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respectfully  suggested,  that  no  more  judicious  and  profitable  use  could  be 
made  of  their  own  money  than  to  supply  this  growing  demand  for  authentic 
information  in  reference  to  the  school  system. 

Another  cheering  evidence  of  success  is  the  remarkable  transformation 
quietly  going  on  in  the  German  counties.  The  honest,  but  mistaken  preiu- 
dices  of  this  portion  of  our  people,  which  so  long  retarded  the  development 
ot  the  system,  are  rapidly  giving  way,  and  a  very  few  years  will  witness  an 
enectual  revolution,  in  even  those  counties  which  have  been  the  most  firm  and 
unyielding  in  their  opposition.  Nowhere  are  the  schools  more  prosperous 
or  the  system  producing  richer  fruits,  than  in  the  more  advanced  German  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  the  people  have  become  interested  in  the  movement,  and  given 
■t  the  support  of  their  characteristic  earnestness  and  tenacity  of  purpose! 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
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No  system  of  education,  whether  public  or  private,  general  or  local,  can  he 
successful  without  well  trained  and  devoted  teachers,  who  both  understand 

and  love  their  profession.  Without  the  teacher,  all  other  appliances  of  the 
•chool  are  valueless. 

The  Common  Schools  have  suffered  more  from  the  want  of  competent  teach¬ 
ers,  than  from  all  other  causes  combined.  This  great  want  has,  from  the  first 
paralyzed  the  energies,  and  crippled  the  usefulness  of  the  system.  In  its 
earlier  years,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  this  want  should  be  specially 
provided  for.  further  on  in  its  history,  appropriations  were  made  to  existing 
institutions  of  learning,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  incidentally  fi¬ 
nish  the  much  needed  teachers.  But  that  costly  and  profitless  experiment 
t.as  abandoned  some  years  since,  and  no  substitute  provided, 
y  very  intelligent  and  disinterested  friend  of  the  cause  understood  perfectly 

^bradnl 'the  ngieat  W"k  C°,M  ^  be  P™P«ly  performed  by  institutions 

Sne!t  cl;‘tlPr0gramme,and  aPPha,nces.  of  the  Normal  school;  and 

™  their  behalf  TT  !‘°nS’  ?d  Pnvate  »PPeal*>  "'ere  repeatedly  made 
h  'f- ,  The  Legislature,  however,  while  tacitly  acknowledgin'  the 

nl-m  of°est  n-  'i^  P°  rCy  m  fhe  fbstract-  manifested  a  chronic  aversion  to  the 

tool  of  .be  S,h!hln§  a  T  Sch°0,S  aj  the  exPcnse-  ™d  under  the  exclusive  con- 
t.ol  ol  the  ^tate;  and  the  repeated  attempts  in  that  direction  only  resulted 

m  repeated  failures  The  original  draft  of  the  act  of  1851.,  wils  Zr„  0f  hf 

s^nmd  unnrnn10"5’  Tl“le  bU1  'vas  Put  «P<>n  it.  final  passage;  and  the  future- 
seemed  unpromising  and  hopeless. 

tioiUl'fieldhe  ^"an^time  re“arl‘abI«  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  educa- 
Conn  v  S  T  C  jXamlnat|ons  of  teachers,  and  holding  of  institutes,  by  the 

^cil  LSol  erb  udentS’,.Created  a  special  and  *nc!'cascd  demand  for  Normal 
aciliues  ol  a  higher  and  more  permanent  character,  and  prompted  private 

.  .  °  s.uPPjir  tbe  want.  Colleges  and  academies  opened  Normal  depart¬ 

ments  a, id  private  schools  adopted  the  new  title,  with  a  change  in  the  courae 

‘"'f  slud>- >  and  novel  expression  “Normal”  school,  soon  be¬ 
came  as  familiar  to  the  popular  ear  as  a  household  word.  The  necessity  for 

f  7  ?,’  m  fome  s^aPe  or  other,  to  give  direction  and  authority  to  these 

became  daily  more  apparent  and  urgent.  * 
rfVr-Urt»  S  ast  rtPort  discussed  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
tatrptatf  Private  N ormal  schools,  and  proposed  a  plan  by  which  the  advan- 
1  cou  d  be  llarm°niously  united  in  one  system.  The  Legislature 
embodied  these  suggestions  in  the  "act  of  20th  May  857  entitled  - An  iet 
°  provide  for  the  due  training  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools." 
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The  Act  of  May  20,  1857. 

This  act  is  a  general  law  under  which  private  capital  and  enterprise  can 
establish  Normal  schools  in  the  respective  districts,  under  such  public  patron¬ 
age  and  State  sanction  and  control,  as  will  give  character  to  these  institutions, 
and  reach  and  stimulate  the  common  schools,  yet  preserve  the  vigilance  and 
efficiency  of  private  management,  and  secure  the  public  interests  without  any 
danger  of  complication  with  State  politics,  or  governmental  favoritism,  ihey 
have  not  been  quartered  on  the  State  Treasury,  hut  are  designed  to  he  sell- 
supporting,  and  to  combine  the  advantages  of  both  State  and  private  schools 

without  the  disadvantages  of  either.  ,  ,,  .  ,  ,  .  • 

A  copy  of  the  act,  together  with  the  other  school  laws,  is  appended  to  this 
report;  and  its  few  plain  provisions  readily  explain  themselves.  The  Sta.e 
is  divided  into  twelve  Normal  districts  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  popu¬ 
lation  each,  and  as  nearly  alike  in  character,  pursuits  and  language  as  was 
possible ;  one  school  only  to  he  established  in  each  district,  and  four  schools 

to  be  recognized  before  the  act  goes  into  operation. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  act  with  regard  to  the  number  of  studehts, 
professorships,  range  of  tuition,  diplomas,  buildings  and  grounds  are  upon  an 
imposing  yet  practicable  scale,  and  carefully  adjusted  to  the  character  and 
wants  of  the  common  school  system.  The  act  was  framed  with  wise  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  future  as  well  as  present  necessities  of  the  State ;  when  her  popu¬ 
lation  and  schools  shall  be  quadrupled,  and  the  demands  of  the  coming 
iterations  shall  far  outrun  all  educational  agencies  now  m  existence  within 
her  borders.  The  long  and  disheartening  delay  of  the  State  to  define  her 
policy,  has  been  amply  atoned  for  by  the  clearness  of  her  utterance  upon  this 
subject,  and' the  magnitude  and  superiority  of  the  institutions  to  which  alone 
she  will  delegate  her  authority.  It  would  have  been  far  better  that  another 
quarter  of  a  century,  or  more,  should  elapse  without  Normal  schools  rather 
than  link  the  State  to  any  small  and  insufficient  establishments. 

The  ten  acres  of  ground  required  by  the  act,  will  m  the  course  of  time,  be 
found  too  small  rather  than  too  large  for  the  uses  specified.  As  these  schools 
grow  in  public  favor,  more  buildings  and  halls  will  doubtless  be  required,  and 
the  experimental  gardens  enlarged.  The  space  to  be  appropriated  to  gymnastic 
exercises  should  not  be  encroached  upon  under  any  circumstances.  Profound 
acquirements  and  the  most  assiduous  devotion  to  study,  are  not  incompatible 
with  robust  physical  health,  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  systematic 
physical  as  well  as  mental  training  of  students.  A  radical  reformation  in  this 
respect  in  all  our  American  systems  of  education,  would  be  highly  beneficial. 

The  six  professorships  and  their  respective  branches  of  instruction,  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  elementary  branches  prescribed  for  the  common  schools,  and  are 
adapted  to  carry  on  the  work  there  commenced,  to  the  highest  practical  or 
Hberal  course  ./education.  The  course  and  duration  of  the  term  of  study  to 
be  the  same  in  all  the  schools  ;  but  each  school  to  select  its  own  text-books, 
the  same  as  each  board  of  directors  in  the  common  schools. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  and 
an  opportunity  afforded  them  to  obtain  State  certificates,  if  found  to  be 'worthy 
of  them.  The  salutary  and  powerful  influence  that  will  be  exerted  by  these 

privileges,  upon  the  teachers  now  in  the  field,  is  self-evident. 

The  admission  of  private  students,  as  well  as  those  on  public  account,  is 
also  regulated.  The  requirement  that  the  students  sent  by  each  common 
school  district  on  public  account,  shall  be  alternately  male  and  female  secures 
an  equal  proportion  of  female  teachers,  and  to  the  gentler  as  well  as  the  sterner 
sex  equal  and  full  participation  in  all  the  advantages  of  these  fetate  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  The  reciprocal  influence  of  the  sexes,  when  associated  m 
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the  same  schools  and  classes,  is  felt  in  the  spirit  of  manly  courtesy  and  self- 
respect  inspired  in  young  gentlemen  by  the  dignity  and  delicacy,  the  refine¬ 
ment  and  moral  purity  of  the  opposite  sex  5  and 'the  mental  stimulus,  and 
higher  intellectual  ambition  imparted  to  young  ladies. 

It  was  not  expected  that  many  students  would  be  sent  at  the  first  on  public 
account,  but  it  is  found  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the 
act,  and  that  as  soon  as  any  schools  are  recognized  by  the  State,  a  large  per 
centage  of  students  will  be  of  this  class.  The  price  of  tuition  fixed  in  the  act, 
is  doubtless  too  low  to  be  remunerative.  It  should  be  about  seven  dollars  and 
a  halt  per  quarter;  but  this  modification  is  not  necessary  at  present,  and  can 
readily  be  made  hereafter. 

V 

These  portions  of  the  law  directly  connect  the  Normal  with  the  common 
schools.  And  the  visitations  and  inspections  of  the  County  Superintendents, 
and  the  specified  authority  of  the  State  Superintendent,  protect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  State. 

The  tendency  and  aim  in  Pennsylvania  is  to  make  teaching  an  independent 
and  honorable  profession,  that  shall  take  equal  rank  with  other  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  Normal  school  act,  by  the  course  and  duration  of  the  term  of 
study,  the  probation  to  which  its  professional  graduates  are  subjected,  and  its 
two  classes  of  State  certificates,  recognizes  this  object,  and  will  tend  to  se¬ 
em  e  tnis  lesult.  I  he  distinction  between  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
the  ability  to  impart  it  to  others,  is  carefully  preserved  by  requiring  not  only 
a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  practice  in  the  model 
school,  but  two  full  annual  terms  of  successful  teaching  in  the  common  schools 
before  the  teacher’s  full  State  certificate,  or  diploma,  can  be  obtained;  and 
then  only  as  a  reward  of  merit,  and  not  from  favoritism  in  any  quarter.  No 
other  profession  is  subjected  to  a  severer  ordeal,  or  more  unrelenting  scrutiny. 

lhe  object  of  the  act  is  to  furnish  all  the  common  schools  with  teachers,  as 
uell  as  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education,  and  graduate  students  on  private 
account,  who  may  not  enter  the  profession.  But  it  was  not  expected  that  the 
plan  would  go  into  immediate  operation,  or  that  all  the  schools  would  be 
established  for  years  to  come.  Being  dependent  upon  voluntary  effort,  time 
will  be  required  to  perfect  any  movement  under  it. 

Prospects  of  Success. 


lhe  success  of  the  plan  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  policy  of 
the  State  is  settled,  and  educators  and  private  capitalists  can  invest  their 
means  m  such  institutions,  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  law,  and 
without  fear  of  injury  and  ruin  by  untimely  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
1  here  is  wealth  and  enterprise  enough  in  the  State,  that  will  gradually  become 
interested  in  the  cause  and  directed  into  this  inviting  field. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  Normal  schools  in  Great  Britain,  and  on 
the  comment  of  Europe,  and  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Canada s,  none  have  proved  failures ;  and  all  the  private  schools  in  the 
State,  of  a  recent  Normal  character,  have  been  successful  in  proportion  to  their 
capacity  and  facilities.  A  new  impetus  has  now  been  given  to  the  cause  ;  and 
t  ie.se  schools  will  spring  up  wherever  there  is  the  most  interest  felt,  and  they 
can  be  made  the  most  profitable.  They  will  generally  have  small  beginnings 
and  cannot  and  should  not  be  recognized  under  the  act,  until  its  terms  have 
been  complied  with;  but  as  they  grow,  they  will  pay  their  way,  confer  great 

public  benefits,  and  prove  their  fitness  for  the  work,  before  being  elevated  to 
tne  rank  of  State  institutions. 


The  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  Lancaster  county, 
merit  in  this  direction,  and  settles  the  probable  success 


is  the  pioneer  inove- 
of  the  plan,  affirma- 
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tively.  The  answers  to  interrogatories  propounded  to  its  principal,  ProL 
Wickersham,  which  accompany  this  report,  exhibit,  in  detail,  the  origin  and 
progress  of  that  institution,  the  character  of  its  work,  and  the  fruits  thus  far 
produced,  and  the  pecuniary  results.  A  single  home  witness  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  is  worth  more  than  the  narrated  experience  of  any  Normal  school  else¬ 
where.  The  educational  meeting,  or  “harvest  home,”  held  at  Millersville  on 
the  22d  day  of  August  last,  to  further  the  enlargement  of  the  school  to  the 
rank  and  capacity  of  the  Normal  act,  was  attended  by  the  Governor,  the 
County  Superintendents  of  that  Normal  district,  and  several  thousand  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  with  delegations  from  York  and  Lebanon  counties. 
The  enthusiasm  manifested,  and  the  liberal  subscriptions  of  stock,  indicated 
the  dawning  of  a  new  and  brighter  era  in  the  educational  history  of  the  State.. 

The  Cumberland  county  Normal  school  is  presented  in  the  same  way,  as 
a  striking  illustration,  in  a  different  shape,  of  the  workings  and  tendencies  of 
the  school  system,  and  the  happy  influence  exerted  by  the  united  efforts  of 
the  County  Superintendent  and  directors,  in  conjunction  with  teachers  and 
the  public.  Whether  as  a  Normal  school  or  organized  annual  institute,  th*e 
example  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

In  the  first  Normal  district,  John  P.  Crozier,  Esq.,  of  Delaware  county,  has 
erected,  at  his  own  expense,  a  Normal  school,  near  Chester,  at  a  cost  of 
forty-five  thousand  dollars,  ($45,000,)  to  accommodate  two  hundred  students; 
but  it  will  probably  remain  in  private  hands.  The  antecedents  of  Chester 
county  are  hopeful ;  and  the  other  counties  of  the  district  are  able,  if  walling. 

The  location  of  a  State  school  at  Hamburg,  in  Berks  county,  for  the  third 
district,  has  been  agitated,  but  it  is  not  known  what  progress  has  been  made. 

At  Montrose,  in  Susquehanna  county,  several  sessions  of  a  Normal  school 
of  eleven  weeks  each,  have  been  held  under  the  charge  of  the  County  Super¬ 
intendent  and  Prof.  John  F.  Stoddard,  with  over  two  hundred  and  thirty  stu¬ 
dents,  mostly  young  ladies,  and  forty  pupils  in  the  “  experimental  school.” 
The  results  were  satisfactory,  and  have  made  their  impression  on  the  public  ; 
but  the  citizens  of  that  intelligent  and  wealthy  county  still  permit  their  best 
teachers  to  migrate  to  other  counties,  in  quest  of  the  remunerative  salary 
which  an  unwise  economy  denies  them  at  home.  One  small  village  ha* 
offered  to  subscribe  fifteen  thousand  dollars  towards  a  State  school,  and  the 
teachers  have  agreed  to  raise  two  thousand  dollars  more. 

Some  movements  are  on  foot  in  Luzerne  county,  in  the  same  district,  and 
the  Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Towanda,  in  Bradford  county,  has 
performed  good  service  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

A  Normal  meeting  was  held  at  Selinsgrove,  in  Snyder  county,  in  October. 
The  citizens  propose  to  contribute  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  secure  the  State 
school  for  the  sixth  district,  and  Mr.  John  App  offered  to  donate  ten  acres  of 
ground,  valued  at  two  thousand  dollars,  on  a  most  eligible  site,  for  the  use  of 
the  school. 

Efforts  are  making  at  Meadville,  Crawford  county,  in  the  twelfth  district — 
where  the  academy  in  charge  of  Prof.  Thickstun  and  his  successive  colleagues, 
has  done  a  noble  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools — to  establish  a 
State  school,  but  whether  there  is  sufficient  enterprise  at  that  point,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

At  Edinboro’,  Erie  county,  in  the  same  district,  the  academy  has  been 
merged  in  a  Normal  school,  ten  acres  of  ground  secured,  the  common  schools 
converted  into  a  model  school,  about  $15,000  expended  in  the  erection  of 
buildings,  and  more  subscribed ;  and  the  school  in  operation,  under  Professor 
Merriman,  with  three  assistants,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  Normal 
and  model  pupils,  it  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  recognition,  some  time 
in  1859. 
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Incipient  steps  have  also  been  taken  in  some  other  localities,  but  the  infor¬ 
mation  received  is  too  vague  to  speak  of  them  with  certainty.  Next  year’* 
report  will  be  more  full  and  detailed  on  this  subject. 

The  late  financial  revulsion  has  checked  these  movements  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  the  present;  but  the  paralysis  will  be  only  temporary.  At  any 
rate,  to  make  haste  slowly,  is  the  characteristic  and  commendable  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  policy. 


Plans  for  Normal  Buildings. 

The  first  inquiries  addressed  to  the  department  had  reference  tothe  probable 
dimensions,  arrangement  and  cost  of  the  necessary  buildings.  No  random 
estimates  were  permissible  on  these  important  points.  Application  was  there¬ 
fore  made  to  a  professional  architect,  Alfred  Biles,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
generously  furnished  the  design,  and  plans  and  specifications,  which  accom¬ 
pany  this  report,  free  of  charge.  They  are  well  suited  to  the  general  purpose, 
yet  require  some  modification  in  details. 

The  location  of  the  model  school  in  the  basement  is  objectionable.  It  could 
be  accommodated  on  the  main  floor,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  one  of  the 
wings.  The  recitation  rooms  are  too  numerous,  owing  to  a  mistaken  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  sexes  required  each  a  separate  suite  of  these  rooms.  There 
should  be  not  less  than  twelve  recitation  rooms,  four  of  which  should  have 
fifty  feet  of  black-board  surface.  The  rooms  in  the  plan  could  be  reduced  in 
number  and  enlarged  in  size,  so  as  to  accommodate  visitors,  as  well  as  students. 

Part  of  the  hall  or  chapel  is  set  off  with  glass  partitions,  and  movable  doors, 
for  the  library,  but  can  be  thrown  open  and  made  part  of  the  hall,  on  public 
occasions.  The  main  body  of  the  hall  will  be  required  for  the  general  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  students  three  times  a  day,  and  to  economize  space  and  ex¬ 
pense,  it  could  be  still  further  divided  into  recitation  rooms,  by  sliding  or 
glass  partitions. 

The  stories  are  rather  low,  but  the  thorough  ventilation  modifies  this  objec¬ 
tion  somewhat.  The  opposite  wings  of  the  two  lodging  floors  should  be 
separated  by  walls  or  close  partitions,  so  as  to  prevent  all  communication  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Wherever  the  means  are  at  hand,  it  is  always  better  and  cheaper  to  erect 
the  whole  of  such  buildings  at  one  time,  with  the  aid  of  working  drawings 
from  the  architect,  and  under  the  management  of  experienced  workmen.  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  with  money  and  buildings  in  abundance,  the 
enterprise  would  prove  a  failure,  if  inferior  or  untried  instructors  be  placed 
in  charge  of  these  schools.  A  mistake  here  would  be  fatal.  The  success 
hoped  lor  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  faculty  and  principal,  especially  the 
latter,  lhis  arduous  post  requires  a  combination  of  rare  qualities,  and  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection. 


Teachers’  Institutes. 

Amongst  the  minor  means  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  are 
district  and  county  institutes. 

A  district  teachers’  institute  is  an  association  in  each  school  district  or 
township,  composed  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  it;  the  object 
of  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  mutual  instruction  in  the  branches  required  to 
be  taught  in  our  Common  Schools;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  discussion  of 
such  subjects  as  have  a  necessary  and  immediate  bearing  upon  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  schools  in  the  particular  district.  It  contemplates  the  attendance 
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of  every  teacher  in  the  district,  and  the  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  are  ©f 
local  importance,  as  well  as  general  interest.  They  confer  great  benefits,  and 
their  organization  in  every  district  is  very  desirable. 

The  county  institute,  properly  conducted,  is  undeniably  the  great  lever,  in  the 
hands  of  the  County  Superintendent,  to  lift  the  school  system  from  the  dead 
level  of  apathy  and  indifference  ;  the  most  effective  and  powerful  agency  at  his 
command,  to  reach  and  arouse  public  opinion,  vivify  the  profession,  and  energize 
the  administration  of  the  system.  Superintendenls  who  neglect  this  important 
means  of  improvement,  soon  find  themselves  and  their  counties  getting  into  the 
background.  The  genuine  institute  is  neither  a  debating  club  or  literary  ly- 
ceum,  but  a  provisional  Normal  school,  with  practical  tuition  in  scholarship,  and 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  in  the  day  time,  and  general  lectures  in 
the  evening  \  and  all  the  sessions  open  to  the  public,  who  soon  become  deeply 
interested  in  the  movement,  and  give  it  their  approval  and  sustaining  influ¬ 
ence.  In  common  with  district  institutes,  they  are  of  vast  importance  in 
their  influence  u  upon  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  upon  directors,  and 
upon  public  opinion.” 

The  duty  of  holding  and  attending  these  institutes  has  been  enjoined  upon 
County  Superintendents  and  teachers ;  and  both  have  made  sacrifices  to  sus¬ 
tain  them.  A  small  body  of  teachers  in  M’Kean  county — the  only  county  in 
which  this  item  has  been  reported — have  expended  more  than  eight  hundred 
dollars  in  attendance  at  county  institutes  $  and  many  Superintendents  have 
drawn  freely  upon  their  salaries  to  procure  the  aid  of  competent  instructors 
and  meet  incidental  expenses. 

In  attending  these  institutes,  where  the  right  hold  is  taken  of  them,  it  is 
enough  to  move  the  coldest  and  most  insensible,  to  witness  the  eagerness  with 
which  teachers  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  afforded,  and  their  anxiety 
to  profit  by  the  instruction  thus  brought  home  to  them.  It  is  advisable  to 
leave  this  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  and  teachers  of  each 
county,  when  they  are  equal  to  the  task.  But  when  both  are  inexperienced 
in  this  peculiar  branch  of  duty — and  this  is  the  case  to  a  very  considerable 
extent — assistance,  from  whatever  quarter,  is  desirable.  New  Superintendents 
have  procured  it  at  their  own  expense  in  a  number  of  instances,  since  the  late 
election,  and  with  highly  encouraging  results.  A  small  appropriation,  to  be 
met  by  an  equal  or  corresponding  contribution  by  teachers,  to  secure  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  experienced  instructors  of  institutes,  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
operations  of  the  system,  and  benefit  the  schools.  The  former  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  this  subject,  from  this  department,  are  again  respectfully  submitted 
to  your  favorable  consideration. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Separate  School  Department. 

The  passage  of  an  act  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  separate  this 
Department  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common  wealth,  justifies 
the  following  quotations : 

In  a  special  report,  in  1839,  submitting  a  revision  of  the  school  laws,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  ablest  of  our  State  Superintendents,  the  Hon.  lhomasH.  bur- 
rowes,  expressed  his  u  clear  and  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  public  good,  and 
the  utility  and  convenience  of  both  offices  will  be  promoted  by  the  separation. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  may  by  unremitted  application  and  in¬ 
dustry,  perform  the  duties  of  both  stations,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  ne¬ 
glecting  any  of  the  ordinary  demands  of  either.  But  not  to  neglect  any  of  his 
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ordinary  duties,  is  far  short  of  what  the  system  requires,  aDd  the  public  oimht 
to  receive  from  the  Superintendent.  He  ought  to  have  time,  also,  to  read  C  to 
think,  to  converse,  to  correspond,  and  to  travel,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  pre- 
paring  himself  to  discharge  the  high  and  important  functions  of  his  station 
He  should  not  be  compelled,  as  is  now  the  case,  to  endeavor  to  reply  to  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  letters,  in  a  given  time,  or  to  delegate  the  duties 
of  one  office,  in  order  to  make  time  discharge  those  of  the  other.  His  whole 
time,  and  his  whole  mind  should  be  devoted  to  the  momentous  trust  commit- 
ted  to  him.  Above  all  he  should  not  be  made  party  to  exciting  questions  of 
a  political  character,  which  so  often  and  unavoidably  claim  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

The  Hon.  Charles  31  Clure,  in  his  report  for  the  school  year  1844-  recom¬ 
mended  “  that  so  much  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836,  as  directs  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  should  be  repealed,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Superintendent,  whose  official  duties  should  be  confined  to 
those  enumerated  in  the  school  laws.  By  this  arrangement  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  vvould  be  enabled  to  devote  that  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
schools  which  their  importance  and  welfare  demand,  but  which  under  present 
circumstances,  the  multifarious  business  of  a  double  office  prevents  ” 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Black,  dated  January  10. 
lbrm,  just  ten  days  before  the  inauguration  of  Gov.  Pollock,  he  refers  to  this 

nf  j.ect  at  S0If e  len?tj1’  and  states,  amongst  other  things,  that  “the  separation 
of  the  School  from  the  State  Department,  and  to  erect  it  into  a  separate  and 
independent  organization,  has  Jong  been  a  favorite  idea  with  many  of  the  most 
intelfigent  and  considerate  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State:  and 
e\  still  urge  the  adoption  of  the  measure  as  one  of  importance  to  the  sys- 
®mV . 1  cJntess  that  mY  mmd  has  undergone  some  change  upon  this  subject. 
?U  mg  rom  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  two  departments.”  “The 
?  steni  0  State,  has  at  length  assumed  a  character  and  importance 

of  thnt^emaildS  f°r  my  opinion>  a  llead  devoted  exclusively  to  the  duties 
sLht  department.  lhe  labors  and  duties,  but  a  few  years  since,  bear  but  a 

rnrvp  <jomparison  t.°  wdat  they  are  now  ;  and  to  discharge  them  promptly  and 
with  thJ’lWlU  rTirG  constant  supervision,  at  least  of  one  person,  familiar 
clerk  forced  ^  detai  S  °f  tbe  sch°o1  system>  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 

waH  L  Dieffenbach,  Esq.,  Deputy  Superintendent  under  Mr.  Black,  and  after- 
ard*  appointed  County  Superintendent  of  Clinton  county  by  Mr.  Curtin,  in 

ielfT^  m  thG  att^fPary’  dated  N°Vember  3,  1855,  thus  expresses  him 

Leo-islatnrp  Ini1},  *  1  fot’a!SO’  indulged  in  the  hope  that  the  next 

ment  nnH  b?S*°w  a  lltt]e  of  lts  au2ust  attention  upon  the  school  depart- 

deDartmenteS,hb  UP°n  &i  m°re  efficicnt  basis  1  The  Poetical  head  of  the 
department  should  have  ample  time  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  State  and  to 

ormmized^T , lnstructlon  to  the  County  Superintendents ;  but,  as  at  present 
j  ; '  ’  no^  from  experience  that  he  has  as  much  labor  to  perform  in  the 

ter  nTi  aS  therl  are  days  in  which  to  ■ labor,  and  that,  in  addition  to  an- 
•  •  “  ar^e  numbers  of  inquiries,  keeping  up  an  onerous  correspondence 

hP  •  n°,lns  ructlon,  expounding  the  law,  digesting  plans  for  improvement,  5cc 
he.s  a,s°  compel!ed  t°  perform  no  small  amount  of  clerical  labor.  If  there” s 

wiK  flhe  HI  at  HaI'.nsbur?  "P°n  "horn  there  is  so  much  imposed,  and  of 
r  r  much  I  am  totally  at  fault.  The  offices  of  Secre- 

leparated  aUe^0nT  l  a?d  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  should  be 
creased^  S  1 force  allowed  to  the  latter  should  be  in- 

bv  a  State"  ™  t,hlS  berdo"e'  ‘  thlnk  the  Superintendent  should  be  elected 
bj  a  State  convention  of  the  County  Superintendents,  so  as  to  remove  the 
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office  as  far  as  possible  from  political  influences,  and  at  the  same  time  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  obtain  a  competent  officer.” 

it  was  also  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Curtin  in  his  last  report,  “that  some 
re-organization  be  made  to  enlarge  the  power  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
department.” 

These  are  respectable  authorities,  and  would  seem  to  be  conclusive.  To 
any  one  familiar  with  the  complicated  duties  and  excessive  labors  of  the 
department,  under  the  recent  enormous  expansion  in  the  workings  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  it  would  require  neither  argument  or  precedent  to  justify  and  sustain  the 
separation.  The  practical  should  also  be  the  responsible  head  of  the  depart 
merit,  to  ensure  at  all  times,  unity  of  purpose,  and  certainty  of  performance 
in  the  administration  of  the  system. 

The  separation  has  also  been  advocated  by  State  and  local  educational  asso¬ 
ciations  and  conventions  for  a  number  of  years  past,  and  reports  made  or  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  in  its  favor,  down  to  so  recent  a  date  as  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers  Association,  at  Harrisburg,  in  December,  1856.  An  indefi¬ 
nite  number  of  quotations  could  be  made  from  these  sources,  but  it  is  presumed 
to  be  unnecessary. 

2.  Teachers’  Certificates. 

The  provisional  or  temporary  certificate  requires  renewal  as  often  as  once 
a  year.  The  permanent  certificate  was  without  limitation,  except  that  it 
could  be  annulled  if  found  in  incompetent  or  unworthy  hands.  Owing  to  the 
wide  difference  in  the  relative  professional  qualifications  and  judgment  of  the 
first  corps  of  County  Superintendents,  there  were  radical  differences  in  the 
respective  standards  of  attainment  and  skill  to  entitle  the  applicant  to  the 
permanent  certificate.  Some  Superintendents,  also,  possessed  more  firmness 
and  decision,  while  others  feared  to  give  offence  and  create  undue  opposition 
by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  instructions  of  the  department.  The  cause  of 
education  was  much  more  backward  in  some  counties  than  in  others  ;  and  in 
some  instances,  it  was  unfortunately  the  case  that  first  class  certificates  were 
granted  to  incompetent  teachers,  from  favoritism,  or  to  accommodate  influen¬ 
tial  directors.  In  addition  to  this,  some  Superintendents  received,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  none  but  permanent  certificates,  and,  of  course,  could  issue  no  others. 
And  even  the  best  and  most  cautious  Superintendents  discovered,  in  the  course 
of  time,  that  they  had  made  mistakes  in  their  estimates  of  teachers’  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

It  resulted  from  these  various  causes,  that  a  considerable  number  of  teachers 
at  the  close  of  the  first  three  years,  held  the  permanent  certificate  whose  quali¬ 
fications  did  not  entitle  them  to  it,  especially  in  that  essential  item,  the  “art 
of  teaching.”  Instead  of  a  protection  for  the  schools,  these  certificates  be¬ 
came  an  imposition  upon  the  public,  for  directors  could  place  no  reliance  upon 
them.  A  reformation  became  necessary;  and  to  facilitate  a  correction  of  the 
evil  with  the  least  embarrassment,  new  and  improved  styles  of  certificates 
were  issued,  accompanied  by  the  instructions  to  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
The  permanent  certificate  is  now  known  as  the  “  County  Certificate,”  and  is 
intermediate  between  the  provisional  certificate,  and  the  State  certificate  to  be 
hereafter  issued  under  the  Normal  school  act.  It  has  been  enlarged  to  a  size 
suitable  for  framing,  and  printed  on  parchment  paper,  from  an  engraving  on 
stone.  The  more  tasteful  appearance  of  both  classes  of  certificates,  and  the 
higher  professional  value  placed  upon  them  by  the  Department,  has  stimu¬ 
lated  teachers  to  renewed  efforts,  to  obtain  them,  and  relieved  directors  from 
difficulty.  The  general  interest  and  gratification  expressed  in  the  change, 
confirm  the  policy  of  the  movement. 
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The  form  of  the  Term  Report  of  the  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  secretary 
of  the  board  of  directors,  or  District  Superintendent,  is  given  in  the  appendix. 
This  is  to  accompany  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  same  officer,  heretofore  fur¬ 
nished.  The  two  complete  the  series,  and  if  brought  into  general  use,  would 
prove  highly  serviceable  to  the  schools.  The  blanks  for  the  monthly  report, 
were  issued  too  late  to  receive  a  fair  trial  last  year;  but  are  understood  to 
in  extensive  use  at  the  present  time,  and  the  visitations  give  great  satisfaction. 
Great  faith  is  placed  in  this  valuable  link  in  the  chain  of  supervision,  when 
time  has  been  afforded  to  fully  test  its  merits. 

4.  Independent  Districts. 

These  districts  are  an  anomaly  in  the  system,  and  the  general  intendment 
of  the  school  law  is  against  them.  They  are  exceptions  to  the  general  role, 
and  as  such  it  was  proper  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  them.  The 
power  to  create  them  was  therefore  vested  in  the  courts,  rather  than  trust  u> 
tlie  casualties  of  special  legislation.  But  the  laxity  in  the  practice  under  the 
act  of  8th  May,  1855,  was  involving  the  system  in  difficulties.  The  act  of' 
the  *20th  of  May  last,  restricting  the  power  of  the  courts,  provides  a  remedy; 
and  if  its  letter  and  spirit  be  adhered  to,  and  the  courts  should  require  the 
bona  fide  merits  ol  every  application  for  a  new  district  to  be  established  affirma¬ 
tively,  whether  opposition  be  made  or  not,  future  embarrassments  from  thi* 
source  will  not  arise. 


5.  State  Appropriation. 


The  school  appropriations  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  are 
now  being  disbursed,  and  prove  a  timely  and  most  grateful  relief  to  the  dis¬ 
tricts  entitled  to  payment.  Wealthy,  as  well  as  feeble  districts,  are  amongst 
the  earliest  and  most  earnest  applicants  for  their  distributive  share.  The 
school  system  is  a  joint  burthen  upon  the  State  and  the  districts,  for  the  gene¬ 
ral,  as  well  as  local  benefit.  The  people  have  responded  to  their  obligations 
of  legal  and  constitutional  duty,  with  a  devoted  loyalty  of  purpose  rarely 
witnessed,  and  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  The  reciprocal  aid  of  the 
State  should  be  generously  extended  for  their  relief  and  encouragement,  it 
is  more  needed,  too,  in  this  transition  period  from  past  apathy  to  energetie 
reform.  There  is  no  appropriation  that  is  more  equitably  distributed,  or  that 
comes  home  more  truly,  like  a  returning  shower  of  blessings,  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  State. 


A  liberal  policy  in  this  respect,  is  also  the  truest  economy.  The  natural 
advantages  of  the  State  are  unrivalled,  but  it  needs  intelligent  industry  and 
persistent  enterprise,  to  make  them  fully  available.  If,  therefore,  you  would 
multiply  the  creative  energies  and  productive  resources  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  educate  the  people  ;  for  knowledge  is  power,  and  rightly  diffused  and 
applied,  promotes  public  prosperity  and  augments  the  national  wealth. 


6.  Rooms  for  the  Department. 


The  single  room  hitherto  occupied  by  this  department,  has  become  much 
too  small  for  its  purposes.  Besides,  it  is  needed  for  the  use  of  the  Attorney 
•.jeneral,  who  should  be  in  close  connection  with  the  Executive  and  State  De¬ 
partments.  lhe  Surveyor  General’s  report  presents  strong  arguments  in 
lavor  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Land  office,  for  the  safety  of  its  in  valuable 
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records.  If  this  recommendation  be  adopted,  quarters  could  be  there  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  School  Department,  without  any  additional  expense. 

This  Department  has  less  clerical  force  in  proportion  to  its  heavy  labors 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  government.  It  is  destitute  of  more  than  one 
half  its  own  reports,  and  the  history  of  the  system  is  not  to  be  gathered  from 

its  archives.  It  is  without  a  library  of  standard  or  current  educational 

«/  _____ 

works  for  use  or  reference.  Purdon’s  Digest;  a  dictionary;  post  office  direc¬ 
tory;  an  occasional  report  from  other  States;  and  a  few  odd  volumes  of  tire 
acts  of  Assembly,  and  journals  of  the  Legislature,  complete  the  catalogue. 
It  is  in  the  receipt  of  but  one  educational  periodical,  besides  our  own  School 
Journal,  and  that  is  a  donation. 

These  deficiencies  are  not  mentioned  by  way  of  complaint.  They  have  been 
patiently  submitted  to  heretofore,  and  can  be  as  patiently  borne  hereafter. 
But  it  will  not  be  deemed  Unreasonable  to  ask  for  sufficient  space  to  seat  the 
clerks,  and  permit  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Department  to  be  dispatched 
with  promptness  and  accuracy. 

7.  Changes  in  the  School  Laws. 

*  ' 

No  changes  in  the  school  laws  are  proposed.  What  the  system  most  needs 
is  to  be  let  alone,  until  it  can  have  time  to  develop;  for  it  is  peculiarly  a  thing 
of  popular  growth  as  well  as  of  legislative  creation.  Constant  changes  in  the 
school  laws  embarrass  and  dishearten  the  plain  men — not  lawyers — w7ho  are 
charged  with  their  administration  in  the  respective  districts.  Public  opinion 
will  remain  unsettled  so  long  as  there  is  expectation,  or  fear,  of  continual 
change  ;  but  if  it  is  discovered  that  the  system  is  reasonably  permanent,  they 
will  the  more  readily  and  cheerfully  adapt  themselves  to  it.  Pennsylvania  is 
emphatically  the  land  of  steady  habits,  and  unsuited  to  the  legislative  fluctu¬ 
ations  that  have  been  so  damaging  to  the  school  system  of  a  neighboring 
State.  Stability  and  habit  are  cardinal  virtues  in  this  connection,  and  not 
to  be  lightly  valued. 

The  system  has  been  twenty-five  years  in  attaining  its  present  complete 
and  symmetrical  proportions.  During  that  long  period,  the  strong  hand  ot 
legislative  power  has  never  been  lifted  to  strike  down  its  frame  work,  or  crip¬ 
ple  its  energies.  Through  all  vicissitudes,  its  record  has  been  one  of  per¬ 
sistent  progress.  Its  provisions  are  of  general  application;  and  wherever 
they  have  been  fairly  and  faithfully  carried  out,  have  never  failed  of  success. 
The  multitude  of  difficulties  constantly  presented  to  the  Department,  originate 
in  ignorance  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  misapprehension  or  disregard  of  its 
provisions;  and  these  no  legislation  can  remedy. 

The  correction  by  the  Legislature  of  one  local  difficulty,  would  create  a 
hundred  others  elsewhere,  and  make  confusion  instead  of  harmony.  The 
most  daring  innovator,  who  knows  anything  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
and  their  institutions,  who  should  watch  the  workings  of  the  system  from  a 
central  position  in  this  department,  or  thread  his  way  from  county  to 
county,  carefully  studying  the  diversified  people  and  circumstances  with 
which  it  has  to  deal,  would  be  led  irresistably  to  a  conviction  of  its  greai 
superiority  as  it  is,  and  would  shrink  from  any  attempt  to  change  its  fea¬ 
tures,  or  modify  its  details,  until  years  of  general  experience  had  clearly 
proved  it  to  be  necessary. 

A  new  edition  of  the  school  laws,  with  a  digest  of  the  decisions  and  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  Superintendent,  has  been  prepared,  and  will  be  issued  trom  the 
press  soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  report.  The  demand  for  it  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  free  distribution  to  school  officers  and  the  public, 
will  answer  a  useful  purpose. 
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8.  Conclusion. 

• 

The  Pennsylvania  school  system  is  one  of  which  her  citizens  may  justly  be 
proud.  It  is  inferior  to  none,  and  superior  to  most  others ;  and  has  placed 
Pennsylvania  in  the  front  rank  of  common  school  States.  This  is  understood 
at  home,  and  freely  acknowledged  abroad.  Applications  from  other  parts  of 
the  Union  for  our  school  laws  and  reports,  and  special  inquiries  with  regard 
to  the  structure  and  workings  of  the  system,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and 
other  States  are  endeavoring  to  shape  their  policy  by  the  light  of  our  example. 

In  its  most  important  features  it  is  peculiarly  a  Pennsylvania  system  ; 
adapted  to  the  State,  its  people  and  their  circumstances,  and  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  public  confidence  and  regard.  State  pride  and  the  public  welfaie, 
the  success  of  the  present  and  hopes  of  the  future,  alike  vindicate  its  claims 
to  protection  and  support.  Firmly  sustained,  kindly  fostered,  and  faithfully 
administered,  it  cannot  fail  to  cover  the  Commonwealth  with  perpetual  bless- 
mgs. 

HENRY  C.  HICKOK, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schooh. 

Department  of  Common  Schools,  ^ 

Harrisburg,  January  18,  1858.  $ 
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CIRCULAR  TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Department  of  Common  Schools, 
Harrisburg ,  May  25,  1857. 

To  County  Superintendents : 

In  preparing  your  report  for  the  current  school  year,  you  will  first  give  the 
pecial  statistics  required  by  the  Department,  in  the  following  order  : 

First  :  School  Houses. — You  will  arrange  these  into  three  classes.  1st. 
7ive  the  number  of  those  which  are  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  grade  of 
school  for  which  they  are  intended,  in  point  of  location,  and  all  other  respects 
lamed  in  the  instructions  attached  to  the  note  book.  2d.  The  number  of  those 
vhich  are  not,  in  their  present  condition,  so  adapted,  but  are  so  susceptible  of 
ilteration  and  improvement,  as  to  become  so.  3d.  The  number  of  those  which 
ire  in  all  respects,  or  in  any  essential  particular,  unfit  to  be  the  training  places 
)f  youth. 

Then  give  in  a  separate  paragraph  the  name  and  district  of  those  not  here- 
ofore  reported,  if  any,  which  are  in  the  first  division.  The  name  and  district 
>f  those  in  the  third  division  need  not  be  given  at  this  time,  but  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  next  annual  report.  It  is  understood  that  many  defective  houses 
vill  be  replaced  by  good  ones  during  the  coming  summer ;  hence  this  further 
ndulgence. 

School  Architecture. — You  will  also  give  the  number  of  school  houses  that 
lave  been  built,  or  thoroughly  remodeled  from  plans  contained  in  the  “Perni- 
yl vania  School  Architecture.” 

Materials. — State  the  number  of  brick,  stone,  log  and  frame  school  houses, 
espectively. 

Second:  School  Furniture. — You  will  make  the  same  distribution  into 
hree  divisions,  giving  the  number  under  each,  and  in  an  additional  paragraph 
he  name  and  district  of  those  in  the  first  division  that  have  not  been  given. 
The  names  in  the  third  division  can  be  withheld  for  the  present,  under  the 
irospect  of  extensive  improvement. 

Third  :  Schools. — The  same  order  will  be  observed  under  this  head  ;  in¬ 
cluding,  1st.  All  graded  schools — meaning  thereby  all  schools,  high  or  low, 
nto  which  no  pupils  but  those  possessed  of  certain  acquirements  are  admitted. 
Id.  Those  in  which  any  successful  attempt  at  classification  has  been  made. — 
Id.  Those  in  which  there  it  neither  grading  of  the  school,  nor  classification  of 
he  pupils. 

You  will  also  give  in  separate  paragraphs,  lists,  by  name  and  district,  of  all 
.veil  graded  schools  that  have  not  been  heretofore  mentioned — except  in  large 
owns,  in  which  the  separate  schools  need  not  be  named.  Also,  such  ungraded 
schools,  not  heretofore  specified,  as  reflect  credit  on  their  teachers,  by  their 
:orrect  and  efficient  classification. 

Fourth:  Teachers. — You  will  arrange  these  as  follows:  Age — 1st.  The 
lumber  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  2d.  The  number  between  seventeen 
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and  twenty-one  years,  inclusive.  3d.  Between  twenty-one  and  twenty-flv 
years.  4-th.  Between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years.  5th.  Between  thirty  an< 
forty  years.  6th.  Between  forty  and  fifty  years.  7th.  The  number  over  fifr 
years. 

Birth  place. — Give,  1st,  the  number  born  in  Pennsylvania;  2d,  the  numbe 
born  out  of  Pennsylvania. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Give,  1st,  the  number  of  those  whose  experienc. 
is  less  than  one  year ;  2d,  between  one  and  three  years;  3d,  between  thre 
and  six  years;  4th,  between  six  and  ten  years;  5th,  between  ten  and  twent; 
years  ;  6th,  over  twenty  years. 

Permanent  Teachers. —  1st,  give  the  number  of  those  who  intend  to  teaci 
permanently  ;  2d,  those  who  do  not. 

Professional  Reading. —  1st,  the  number  who  have  read  educational  works 
2d,  the  number  who  have  not. 

Manner  of  Teaching  and  general  ability  to  Teach  and  Govern. — Give,  1st,  th< 
number  of  teachers  who  give  full  satisfaction;  2d,  those  who  may  be  callei 
medium  teachers,  and  may  be  employed  until  better  can  be  procured  ;  3d,  tho? 
whose  services  had  better  be  dispensed  with.  For  the  present,  you  will  no 
give  the  names  of  any  in  either  of  these  classes. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — Give  the  number  of  teachers  examined  an< 
re-examined  during  the  last  year,  and  the  last  three  years — or  during  you 
official  term,  where  it  is  less  than  that  period  ;  the  number  rejected,  and  th« 
number  of  provisional  and  permanent  certificates  granted  during  the  last  year 
and  the  last  three  years. 

Institutes. — Give,  1st,  the  number  of  county  institutes  that  have  been  hel( 
during  the  three  years  of  the  County  Superintendency ;  2d,  the  number  c 
teachers  who  have  attended  the  sessions  of  the  same,  one,  two  and  three  year: 
respectively.  Give  also  the  number  of  meetings  of  bounty  associations  tha 
have  been  held  during  those  three  years,  and  the  number  of  district  institute: 
and  associations  that  have  been  held  during  that  time.  In  a  separate  para 
graph  give  the  names  ot  such  districts  as  are  most  commendable  in  this  latte, 
respect. 

Fifth  :  Miscellaneous. — As  to  the  u  number  of  visitors  at  the  school  ;  ex¬ 
aminations  and  exhibitions,  if  any ;  directors’  visits,  their  regularity  and  fre¬ 
quency,  and  visits  by  parents  and  guardians;”  you  will  give,  1st,  the  numbei 
of  districts,  if  any,  that  are  commendable  in  all  these  respects  ;  2d,  such  a: 
are  tolerably  good  ;  3d,  such  as  are  wholly  or  injuriously  deficient ; — and  in  a 
separate  paragraph  the  names  of  such  districts,  not  yet  given,  as  deserve  pub¬ 
lic  commendation. 

Leading  Characteristics  and  Public  Sentiment . — The  local  circumstances  and 
resources  of  the  people  exert  a  controlling  influence  on  public  opinion  ;  and 
greatly  modify  the  workings  of  the  school  system,  and  the  difficulty  of  its 
general  administration.  Hence  the  desire  expressed  in  the  instructions,  for 
some  brief  but  comprehensive  outline  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent  counties.  This  has  been  supplied  in  a  great  measure  in  former  reports. 
Still,  in  those  counties  which  have  not  responded,  a  single  paragraph  on  this 
point  would  be  acceptable. 

In  close  connection  with  this  item  is  the  “  prevalent  public  sentiment  with 
respect  to  education  and  the  school  system — if  unfavorable,  from  what  general 
cause  ;”  and  when  not  referred  to  in  former  reports,  should  receive  some  ade¬ 
quate  mention. 

It  is  earnestly  enjoined  upon  you  to  make  yrour  report  of  these  special  sta¬ 
tistics  as  full  and  complete  as  the  materials  at  yrour  command  will  permit. — 
Where  you  have  not  positive  data,  give  the  closest  estimates,  stating  them  to 
be  such,  that  your  observations  will  have  enabled  you  to  make. 
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Having  carefully  collated  these  statistical  items, yon  will  then  make  such  gen¬ 
eral  report,  under  the  forty-second  section  of  the  school  law,  as  you  may  deem 
advisable,  or  the  condition  of  public  school  affairs  in  your  county  may  require  : 
setting  forth  in  clear  and  perspicuous  terms,  the  progress  made,  and  improve¬ 
ments  accomplished  in  the  last  year,  and  the  last  three  years,  together  with 
improvements  projected,  and  defects  to  be  remedied.  In  reply  to  inquiries,  it 
is  suggested  that  your  report  is  expected  to  be  a  practical  business  document ; 
not  a  didactic  essay,  or  metaphysical  disquisition.  It  is  written  for  the  public 
information,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  this  Department,  and  should  be  a  well 
digested  and  graphic  exposition  of  the  school  affairs  of  the  county — faithful 
and  just,  without  either  flattery  or  disparagement ;  accompanied,  at  discretion, 
by  such  illustrative  incidents  as  may  be  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the 
local  .development  and  workings  of  the  system. 

In  this  branch  of  your  report,  instructions  from  this  Department  can  be  of 
little  service.  No  two  counties  are  alike,  and  it  is  not  known  what  informa¬ 
tion  each  Superintendent  may  have  to  communicate.  But  the  proper  execution 
of  this  task,  will  require  much  thought  and  patient  labor.  The  readiest  and 
ablest  writers  doubtless  find  it  necessary,  sometimes,  to  re-arrange  and  re-write, 
perhaps. more  than  once,  in  order  to  compress  the  most  matter  into  the  small¬ 
est  space,  and  get  it  into  the  best  possible  shape  for  publication.  Young  and 
inexperienced  writers  may  find  pains-taking  deliberation  equally  advisable. — 
Aside  from  their  immediate  uses,  these  reports  form  part  of  the  permanent 
documentary  history  of  the  State  ;  and  for  that  reason,  if  no  other,  should  he 
prepared  with  much  care  and  forethought. 

No  uniform  or  arbitrary  standard  can  be  set  up  for  your  guidance.  Many 
able  and  most  valuable  county  reports  have  heretofore  been  published,  very 
different  in  character,  but  with  merits  peculiar  to  each,  in  illustration,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  views  of  the  Department,  it  may  he  stated,  without  impropriety, 
that  in  the  arrangement  of  its  statistics,  and  the  classification  of  such  topic? 
as  are  introduced,  the  last  report  from  Potter  county  presents  excellencies  of 
suggestive  value. 

The  paper  should  be  written  on  only  one  side,  in  accordance  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  rule  among  printers.  A  word  underscored  once  signifies  that  it  should 
be  printed  in  italics ;  and  if  underscored  twice,  in  small  capitals.  More  than 
this  will  be  unnecessary,  as  the  general  heads  in  the  county  reports  are  never 
printed  in  larger  type  than  small  capitals,  and  the  side  heads  in  italics.  The 
proper  arrangement  of  the  reports  into  general  and  sub-heads-,  and  the  division 
of  their  contents  into  suitable  paragraphs,  will  give  Superintendents  a  better 
idea  of  the  completeness  of  their  own  work,  and  save  much  labor  of  revision 
after  they  reach  the  Department. 

Most  of  the  county  reports  were  greatly  behind  time  last  year  ;  which  de¬ 
ranged  their  legitimate  order  in  the  printed  volume, and  caused  much  difficulty 
said  delay  in  its  publication.  Allowance  was  made  for  this,  however,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  novelty  of  the  statistical  duties  enjoined,  and  the  unavoidable 
tardiness  of  the  instructions  from  the  Department.  These  embarrassments  no 
longer  exist ;  and  hereafter,  the  reports  must  he  printed  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  counties  ;  and  the  entire  volume  be  ready  for  delivery  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  To  secure  this  result,  the  first  twenty 
reports  on  the  list  are  required  by  the  first  of  July ;  and  all  the  remaining  re- 
ports  by  the  first  of  August,  without  fail.  Superintendents  who  continue  in 
commission,  will  suffer  no  official,  or  other  engagements,  to  prevent  the  punc¬ 
tual  performance  of  this  special  duty.  These  reports  are  not  to  be  published 
in  the  county  papers,  until  after  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  revision  and 
approval  of  this  Department.  '  HENRY  C.  HICKOK, 

Deputy  Superintendent . 
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ADAMS  COUNTY. 

Having  received  the  appointment  of  County  Superintendent,  after  a  portion 
of  the  last  year  had  already  expired,  an  accurate  and  extended  report  will,  of 
course,  not  be  expected  from  me.  Every  business  must  be  learned  and  the 
superintendence  of  schools,  not  less  than  other  employments.  Hence  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  officer  for  a  short  period  is  an  event  not  to  be  desired  either 
by  the  Department,  the  people,  or  the  incumbent  himself.  The  statistics  on 
hand  make  up  the  following  report : 

School  Houses. — On  this  topic  I  could  not  do  better,  perhaps,  than  to  refer 
the  Department  to  the  elaborate  report  of  my  predecessor.  He  has  there  given 
a  minute  account  of  the  houses  in  each  district.  The  whole  number  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-live.  Of  these  about  sixty-seven  are  structures  well  suited 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  Of  the  remainder,  thirty-five, 
could  be  so  repaired  as  to  be  very  comfortable.  The  rest  had  better  be  torn 
down  and  replaced  with  new  buildings  more  modern  in  their  style. 

School  Architecture. — So  far  as  I  am  able  to  say  no  “school  houses  have 
been  built,  or  thoroughly  remodeled,  from  plans  contained  in  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Architecture.”  A  building  designed  to  accommodate  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  children  is  in  process  of  erection  in  the  borough  of  Gettysburg,  from  plans 
and  specifications  furnished  by  Mr.  Sloan  of  Philadelphia. 

School  Furniture. — There  are  but  few  well  furnished  school  rooms  in  the 
county,  i.  e.,  having  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  pupils,  and  for  giving  instruction  in  the  most  approved  methods,  in  all  the 
branches  required  by  law.  Among  the  best  are  the  female  high  school  in 
Gettysburg,  the  school  house  in  Oxford,  Oxford  district,  that  in  Heidlersburg, 
Tyrone  district,  and  a  new  brick  school  house  in  Straban  district.  Black¬ 
boards  are  found  in  the  majority  of  the  schools,  and  the  borough  of  Gettysburg 
and  Cumberland  district  are  supplied  with  “outline  maps.”  Quite  a  number 
of  the  houses  are  very  badly  furnished,  having  nothing  in  them  but  pine  boxes 
a  little  sloped  on  the  top,  made  in  the  roughest  manner,  for  desks,  and  slabs, 
with  feet  in  the  rounding  side,  for  seats.  Buch  an  arrangement  is  exceedingly 
injurious  to  the  pupils. 

Schools. — The  only  graded  schools  in  the  county  are  those  of  the  borough 
of  Gettysburg.  This  fact  is  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  impractica¬ 
bility  of  grading  in  the  rural  districts.  Successful  attempts  have  been  made 
at  classification  in  a  goodly  number  of  the  schools,  among  which  those  in 
Oxford,  Petersburg  and  Morritt’s  school  house,  stand  first.  In  many  schools 
any  thing  like  advantageous  classification  is  absolutely  impossible,  owing  to 
two  greatly  prevailing  evils,  irregular  attendance  and  diversity  in  text-books. 
With  such  material  the  best  teacher  in  the  world  would  form  but  a  disordered 
school. 
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Teachers. — During  my  term  of  office  I  examined  and  re-examined,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  teachers.  Of  these  probably  five  were  under  seventeen 
years  of  age  ;  thirty  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one  ;  fifty  between  twenty- 
one  and  thirty  and  the  remainder  older.  But  few,  probably  ten,  of  the  whole 
number  were  born  out  of  Pennsylvania.  Perhaps  twenty  of  them  expect  to 
follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  profession.  The  rest  teach  either  for  accom¬ 
modation,  or  for  the  want  of  some  other  more  lucrative  employment  for  the 
time  being.  The  probable  number  who  have  given  themselves  to  professional 
reading  might  be  estimated  at  twenty,  the  same  as  those  who  expect  to  teach 
permanently. 

Ability  to  Teach. — About  twenty  of  the  teachers  are  well  qualified  in  all  re¬ 
spects ;  sixty  are  passable,  and  the  others  had  better  not  teach  if  the  schools 
could  otherwise  be  kept  open. 

Institutes. — During  the  last  three  years  there  have  been  two  county  insti¬ 
tutes  held.  The  number  attending  the  first  was  about  forty,  and  at  the  next  it 
was  not  so  large.  Several  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  call  the  teachers 
together,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  institutes,  but  the  attempts  were  futile. 
There  is  no  county  association,  and  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  there 
are  no  district  associations. 

Miscellaneous. — Examinations  and  exhibitions  have  been  held  in  many  of 
the  schools.  Visiting  by  parents  and  guardians  is  a  thing  almost  unknown. 
Gettysburg,  Cumberland,  Huntingdon  and  Mount  Joy  districts  have  had  the 
advantage  of  monthly  visitations,  either  by  the  directors  or  by  the  secretary 
of  the  board,  as  district  superintendent. 

Leading  Characteristics. — Adams  county  is  a  beautifully  rolling  district  of 
c  J  A0nculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people.  There  are 

very  few  manufactures  produced.  The  wealth  is  principally  in  landed  pro¬ 
perty.  The  eastern  and  western  edges  of  the  county  are  limestone  land.  Here 
the  soil  is  of  the  first  quality.  The  remainder  does  not  rise  above  second  or 
(  land.  From  this  representation  it  will  readily  be  seen,  that 

the  wealth  is  not  so  great  as  in  some  portions  of  the  State,  but  it  is  still  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  full  maintenance  of  the  common  school  system.  Although  settled 
at  an  early  period  of  our  country’s  history,  its  schools  do  not  compare  favora¬ 
bly  with  those  of  more  recently  settled  districts.  A  very  large  number  of  them 
have  neither  grammar  nor  geography  taught  in  them.  There  seems  to  be,  how¬ 
ever,  a  disposition  to  improve  in  this  respect  in  the  future. 

Public  Opinion. — The  cause  of  education  has  many  warm  and  zealous 
friends,  and  in  some  districts  the  people  are  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  Many  are  to  be  met  with,  however,  who  suppose  that  more  edu¬ 
cation  than  just  enough  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read,  write  and  cypher,  is  not 
onU  needless,  but  absolutely  injurious.  Hence,  when  the  teachers  urge  upon 
the  parents  the  necessity  of  procuring  for  their  children  the  proper  text-books, 

thc\  lefuse  to  do  so,  and  thus  leave  the  teacher  to  educate  their  children  with¬ 
out  the  means  of  doing  it. 

Taxation..  \\  ith  regard  to  taxation  for  school  purposes,  much  is  said,  both 
for  and  against  it.  The  friends  of  education  say,  that  the  present  resources  of 
the  country  ought  to  educate  the  rising  generation  alike,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
to  a  certain  extent.  Others  stoutly  maintain,  that  it  is  not  just  to  tax  a  rich 
man  s  property  for  the  education  of  his  poor  neighbor’s  children,  and  say  that 
the  school  law  is  oppressive  and  tyrannical. 

School  System. — Against  the  school  system,  however,  but  little  is  said,  ex- 
cept  bj  a  few,  who  seem  to  be  satisfied  only  when  they  are  expressing  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  something  or  somebody. 

County  Superintendent . — That  feature  in  the  system  which  at  present  calls 
for  a  County  Superintendent,  meets  with  almost  universal  reprobation.  Vari- 
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oir>  causes  might  he  assigned,  each  of  which  has  perhaps  contributed  some¬ 
what  to  bring  about  this  result.  Among  these  we  mention  as  prominent  a 
want  of  information  respecting  the  duties  and  design  of  the  office.  There 
seems  to  have  existed  the  expectation  that  each  child  in  the  county  would  re¬ 
ceive  some  immediate,  direct  and  tangible  benefit  from  the  instructions  of  the 
Superintendent.  Being  ignorant  of  the  real  duties  of  the  office,  the  people 
have  looked  for  services  entirely  foreign  to  it.  The  fact  ought  not  here  to  be 
concealed,  however,  that  really  less  has  been  done  than  should  have  been  ac¬ 
complished.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  reflection  upon  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  those  who  have  served  the  public  in  this  troublesome  and  responsi¬ 
ble  office.  The  very  meagre  compensation  awarded,  made  it  necessary  to 
attach  the  office  to  another  profession,  which  is  always  incompatible.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  salary  as  much  has  been  done  here  as  anywhere  in 
the  State,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

Prospects. — The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  has  been  increased,  and  a 
competent  man  chosen  to  fill  the  office.  We  understand  it  is  his  design  to 
stir  up  the  people  on  the  subject,  by  way  of  public  lectures,  &c.  One  great 
barrier  that  will  be  in  the  way  of  his  success  in  perfecting  the  schools,  will  be 
a  want  of  competent  teachers.  This  want  will  continue  to  be  felt,  too,  as  long 
as  the  salaries  do  not  average  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  dollars,  and  es¬ 
pecially  while  the  compensation  of  females  is  only  one  half  that  of  males,  for 
the  same  service  rendered. 


Gettysburg,  July  10,  1857. 


R.  HILL, 

County  Superintendent. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

In  submitting  this,  my  third  annual  report,  a  fetv  prefatory  remarks  may 
not  be  improper.  At  the  time  I  received  my  commission,  December,  ’54,  the 
first  report  of  the  newly  elected  County  Superintendents,  who  had  complied 
with  the  requisition  of  the  Department,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Printer. 
No  report  wras  made  from  this  county,  for  reasons  best  known  to  my  prede¬ 
cessor,  upon  whom  that  duty  properly  devolved. 

The  first  report  from  this  county  is  dated  September  ’55,  the  second  Decem¬ 
ber,  ’56,  consequently  I  have  only  six  months  upon  which  to  base  an  annual 
report.  But,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  deficit,  and  inasmuch  as  the  “in¬ 
structions”  from  the  Department  are  the  same  this  year  as  last,  which  if  com¬ 
plied  with,  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  repetition,  this  report  will  be  a  review 
of  the  ’workings  of  the  superintendency  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years, 
avoiding,  however,  as  much  as  possible  a  repetition  of  any  former  report. 

The  “statistical”  part  has  been  prepared  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  take* 
from  various  sources,  but  principally  from  notes  and  observations  at  the  time 
of  visiting  schools. 


STATISTICS. 

School  Houses. — First  class,  ninety;  second  class,  one  hundred  and  fifty; 
third  class,  sixty;  total,  three  hundred.  This  does  not  include  the  school 
buildings,  or  rather  “edifices”  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  city;  also,  some  of 
the  adjacent  boroughs,  which  were  sufficiently  noticed  in  my  former  reports. 
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School  ^Architecture. — Little  or  no  use  made  of  it;  some  ten  or  twelve 
copies  on  hands,  not  yet  called  for. 

Materials. — Brick,  eighty-seven;  stone,  three;  log,  four  ;  frame,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  five;  mud,  one;  total,  three  hundred. 

School  Furniture. — First  class,  forty-five;  second  class,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five;  third  class,  sixty;  total  three  hundred. 

Schools. — First  class,  forty-three;  second,  two  hundred  and  sixty-two;  third, 
fifty-five;  total,  three  hundred  and  sixty. 

Teachers.  -Age. — Under  seventeen,  thirteen;  between  seventeen  and  twen¬ 
ty-one,  one  hundred  and  sixty;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-two;  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  one  hundred  and  seven; 
between  thirty  and  forty,  fifty-one;  between  forty  and  fifty,  seventeen;  over 
fifty,  ten;  total,  five  hundred. 

Birth  Place. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  more  than  four  hundred;  out  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  less  than  one  hundred. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Taught  less  than  one  year,  sixty-seven;  between 
one  and  three  years,  one  hundred  and  forty-five;  between  three  and  six  years, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four;  between  six  and  ten  years,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two;  between  ten  and  twenty,  fifty -two;  over  twenty  years,  ten;  total, 
five  hundred. 

Permanent  Teachers. — About  two  hundred  intend  to  teach  permanently; 
three  hundred  do  not. 

Professional  Reading. — Same  as  above. 

Manner  of  Teaching  and  general  ability  to  Teach  and  Govern. — First  class, 
one  hundred  and  fifty;  second  class,  three  hundred;  third  class,  fifty. 

Examinations  aad  Certificates. — Whole  number  of  teachers  examined  since 
December,  '54,  two  and  half  years,  about  two  thousand;  of  whom,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  from  December,  ’54  to  June,  ’55;  from  June,  ’55  to  June, 
’56,  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five;  from  June,  ’56  to  June,  ’57,  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-six.  Number  rejected  from  December,  ’54  to  June,  ’5(5,  about  four 
hundred;  from  June,  ’56  to  June,  ’57,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six ;  total,  five 
hundred  and  fifty-six. 

Whole  number  of  certificates  issued  last  year,  seven  hundred  and  forty,  of 
these  thirty-nine  were  professional ,  and  seven  hundred  and  one  provisional . 
In  addition,  eighty-nine  professional  certificates  were  renewed  without  an  ex¬ 
amination.  On  each  the  word  ^renewed ”  was  written  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  obtained  by  an  examination. 

In  relation  to  the  “provisional  certificate”  as  per  reference  to  last  report, 
only  three  grades  were  issued,  viz:  “Very  good,”  “o-ood”  and  “middling.” 
In  order  to  accommodate  it  to  two  departments  of  our  ward  and  borough 
schools,  it  was  “sub-graded”  into  “primary”  and  “medium,”  and  the  name 
indicative  of  each,  written  on  the  “provisional”  form. 

No  account  was  kept  of  the  number  re-examined  in  each  year. 

Institutes. — During  the  first  six  months  of  my  official  career,  six  teachers’ 
institutes  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  With  the  exception  of 
one,  all  were  well  attended.  At  one  place  the  number  present  was  variously 
estimated  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  persons.  From  these  institutes 
originated  “township  associations”  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  which  meet 
monthly  during  the  fall  and  winter.  In  addition  to  the  “  county  association,” 
which  has  been  in  active  operation  some  seven  or  eight  years,  and  which  meets 
regularly  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month,  the  “  Teachers’  Lyceum”  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  city,  and  the  “  Teachers’  Mutual  Improvement  society”  of  Pittsburg  and 
adjacent  boroughs,  were  established  within  the  past  year,  each  meeting  semi¬ 
monthly.  Both  are  well  attended  and  vie  with  each  other  in  a  laudable  am¬ 
bition  to  excel. 
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Educational  Conventions. — In  February  last,  at  the  call  of  the  Superinten¬ 
dent,  the  teachers,  directors,  and  other  friends  of  education,  assembled  in 
“  mass  convention”  at  the  Iron  City  college,  Pittsburg,  and  continued  in  session 
two  days. 

Keports  were  read  on  various  topics  connected  with  the  teacher’s  vocation, 
which  gave  rise  to  animated  discussions.  More  than  two  hundred  teachers 
were  present,  and  all  were  deeply  interested  in  the  proceedings.  The  con¬ 
vention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Superintendent  in  May.  This 
meeting,  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  other  causes,  was 
not  so  large  as  the  preceding.  The  ladies,  however,  formed,  as  they  always 
do  in  every  good  cause,  the  largest  part  of  the  audience.  Interesting  and  lively 
discussions  made  up  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

A  similar  convention  was  called  by  the  citizens  of  M’Keesport  in  April  last. 
It  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting  to  the  many  who  attended.  The 
clergymen  of  the  place  were  present,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  interesting 
proceedings.  Adjourned  to  meet  in  Elizabeth,  in  June  next. 

That  these  conventions  will  yet  result  (if  indeed  they  have  not  already)  in 
great  good,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  for  our  great  and  ultimate  object  was 
not  only  to  consult  on  the  great  cause  of  education  and  its  advancement,  but 
also  to  forward  mutual  information  and  improvement  among  those  who  are 
professionally  and  practically  engaged  in  this  important  department  of  life. 

Hence  we  came  together  on  these  interesting  occasions,  not  only  to  en¬ 
courage  and  strengthen  each  other  in  our  common  work,  and  to  stir  up  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject,  but  also  to  cast  into  common  stock,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  common  cause,  the  results  of  our  individual  experience — to 
compare  views — to  propose  and  digest  plans  of  improvement  both  in  generals 
and  details,  and  if  possible,  by  the  “  contact  and  collision  of  mind  with  mind,” 
to  strike  out  something  new  for  the  more  efficient  promotion  of  the  great 
object.  Such  conventions  will  give  a  new  impulse  to  education — not  that 
they  can  do  it  all  at  once,  but  their  well  directed  exertions  will  spread  out, 
and  like  Christianity  in  the  outset,  though  feeble,  will  swreep  over  and  increase 
and  bring  within  its  influence  the  great  mass  of  living  beings. 

Miscellaneous.  “ Number  of  Visitors.” — Nothing  definite  or  reliable  can 
be  given.  Considerable  apathy  still  exists,  on  the  part  of  parents,  in  regard 
to  visiting  schools — probably  on  account  of  the  unpleasant  seats  they  are 
forced  to  occupy,  or  the  disagreeable  recollections  of  “  school-boy  days,”  when 
they  received  mere  on  their  hands  than  they  did  into  their  heads. 

Examinations  and  exhibitions  were  quite  numerous  at  the  closing  of  the 
winter  schools. 

The  school  rooms  in  the  rural  districts  were  crowded  almost  to  suffocation. 
In  the  two  cities  public  halls  were  generally  secured,  which  were  always  com¬ 
fortably  filled.  The  examinations  were  mostly  rigid  and  gave  general  satis¬ 
faction.  The  exhibitions  were  very  entertaining — selections,  good — from 
“grave  to  gay” — from  “lively  to  severe.” 

Classification  of  Districts. — First  class,  (“commendable,”)  fourteen.  Second 
class,  (“  tolerably  good,”)  twenty-four.  Third  class,  (“deficient,”)  ten — total 
forty-eight. 

Leading  Characteristics. — The  leading  pursuits  of  this  count}'  are  agricul¬ 
ture,  mining,  manufacturing  and  merchandizing.  Frugality  and  industry  are 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants,  hence  a  large  amount  of  conser¬ 
vatism  is  observable  in  all  their  transactions.  Pittsburg,  the  western  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  State  and  the  “  gate-way  of  the  west,”  is  located  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny 
rivers,  commanding  an  inland  navigation  of  many  thousand  miles,  and  embracing 
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more  geographical  advantages  of  position  than  any  inland  city  or  town  in  the 
United  States.  The  industry  of  its  population  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  city. 

t 

Public  Semtiment. — For  some  years  it  was  thought  that  the  whole  labor  of 
making  public  provision  for  education  must  rest  on  a  few  enlightened  philan¬ 
thropists,  and  that  public  opinion  was  adverse  to  it.  This  sentiment  seemed 
to  paralyze  the  energies  of  our  public  men.  But  as  public  opinion  gives  tone 
to  legislation,  we  may  readily  conclude,  that,  when  a  few  years  since,  this 
county  in  connection  with  some  others,  ventured  to  present  to  the  people 
through  the  Legislature  more  enlarged  plans — public  opinion  (so  much  feared) 
lias  vindicated  itself  and  proved  that  it  was  better  than  the  fears  of  the  timid 
supposed  it  to  be — that  the  questions  which  then  were  doubtful,  are  now  almost 
if  not  entirely  settled. 

There  is  indeed  in  many  places  of  this  and  other  counties  an  apathy  exist¬ 
ing,  that  at  first  view  would  seem  to  contradict  this  conclusion,  but  on  a  closer 
observation  it  will  be  found  that  the  apathy  exists,  more  on  account  of  a 
general  agreement  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  system  than  from  any  considera¬ 
ble  opposition  to  it. 

In  addition,  we  may  now  venture  to  assert,  that  no  man  of  any  considerable 
influence,  either  public  or  private,  was  avowedly  opposed  to  the  “new  features” 
of  the  school  law,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned ;  but  many  trembled  lest  the 
public  becoming  alarmed,  the  whole  system  would  be  exposed  to  popular  op¬ 
position. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  we  know  exists  as  to  the  details  of  the  system, 
and  particularly  that  feature  relating  to  the  County  Superintendency — the 
manifold  duties  imposed  upon  the  officer — the  manifest  impossibility  of  dis¬ 
charging  all  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office,  especially  in  a  county  as 
large  as  this — the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  given  in  many  of  the  counties, 
causing  frequent  resignations,  and  often  in  the  same  county— the  insufficiency 
and  in  some  instances,  perhaps  the  indolence  of  the  officer— but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  these,  on  the  main  proposition,  we  here  state  that  with  a  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  the  county  ana  with  many  persons  in  other  counties,  after 
traveling  more  than  two  years  expressly  engaged  in  this  business,  and  convers¬ 
ing  with  men  of  all  classes  in  almost  every  situation  of  life,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  get  at  the  sentiments  of  those  with  whom  we  conversed,  we  have  found 
comparatively,  but  very  few  opposed  to  the  system,  and  they  generally  opposed 
to  any  public  provision  for  education.  Hence  we  do  venture  the  assertion  that 
the  most  popular  legislative  enactments  on  this  subject,  have  been  those  that 

have  gone  the  farthest  in  elevating  and  perfecting  the  system.  Yea,  more _ 

t  lat  no  aspirant  to  popular  favor  would  dare  to  come  before  the  people  as  op¬ 
posed  to  our  present  system,  with  all  its  imperfections. 


The  public  school  houses  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  city  $  also  the  larger 
number  of  those  of  the  boroughs,  together  with  many  of  the  rural  districts,  are 
proud  monuments  of  the  spirit  of  our  citizens.  And  there  is  manifested  towards 
the  schools  an  interest  which  shows  awakened  zeal  in  the  cause  of  sound  edu¬ 
cation.  I  he  different  boards  of  directors,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  labor 
successfully  to  elevate  their  character  and  make  them  worthy  of  support. 

I  he  teachers  themselves,  too,  display  great  energy  and  use  every  exertion 
to  advance  their  growing  usefulness. 

^  e  doubt  very  much  whether  any  body  of  instructors  in  other  parts  of  the 
k.tate  perform  their  duties  more  faithfully  than  the  majority  of  those  of  our 
own  county,  and  whether  in  any  part  of  "these  United  States  there  are  estab¬ 
lishments  similar  to  those  of  the  “twin  cities — of  superior  merit,  and  over 
which  are  exercised  by  teachers  and  directors,  greater  care  and  interest. 
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As  our  term  of  office  expires  with  the  completion  of  this  report,  a  few  worn 
may  not  be  improperly  introduced  here,  addressed  to 

TIIE  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  OF  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

Although  your  office  is  in  many  instances  a  thankless  one,  as  well  as  one  of 
no  pecuniary  benefit,  still  it  i*an  office  of  great  responsibility,  and  when  viewed 
in  its  proper  light,  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  great  and  lasting  honor.  In  dis¬ 
charging  faithfully  the  duties  devolving  upon  you,  you  will  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  aiding  in  giving  impulse  to  education — of  making  it  a  national  con¬ 
cern  ;  of  seeing  in  prospective  view,  the  mighty  influence  that  sound,  liberal 
and  extended  education  must  have  upon  the  destinies  of  our  country,  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  which  will  be  worth  all  your  labor.  History  bears  record, 
that  the  actors  in  the  earliest  periods  of  our  country’s  settlement,  and  in  its 
revolutionary  struggle,  were  men  of  patriotism,  of  virtue  and  of  religion. 
Rising  above  the  selfish  feeling  of  human  nature,  they  planned  and  acted,  not 
for  themselves,  but  for  their  country  and  the  unborn  millions  that  were  yet  to 
traad  the  soil.  Convinced  that  no  people  could  flourish  without  a  proper 
training  of  the  mind,  the  body,  and  the  heart,  they  early  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to°schools  and  colleges,  believing  them  to  be  the  nurseries  of  freedom. 
Their  influence  has  come  down  to  us,  and  your  influence  will  extend  itself  to 
the  succeeding  age,  which  has  a  just  claim  upon  your  exertions  and  accumu¬ 
lations  for  wealth  and  knowledge,  and  a  right  to  reproach  you  v*  ith  llliberality 
and  selfishness,  if  you  shrink  from  the  duty,  which  God  has  inscribed  upon  his 
o-reat  plan,  “that  one  generation  shall  often  sow  the  seed,  that  another  may 
reap  the  harvest.”  In  accordance  with  these  sentiments  we  offer  the  following 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Graded  Schools. — As  the  common  schools  of  this  county  furnish  in  some 
shape  at  least,  three-fourths  of  all  the  instruction  in  the  county,  there  must 
necessarily  be  in.  almost  every  school  district,  more  or  less  of  those  who  wish 
to  prosecute  their  studies  farther,  and  who  must  either  go  from  home  or  forego 
their  wishes  altogether.  Some  other  than  the  existing  arrangements  are  cer¬ 
tainly  required,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  these  individuals,  a  school 
of  a  higher  grade  should  be  established  in  each  township.  It  may  be  called  a 
township  graded  school,  a  township  high  school,  or  by  any  other  name. 

As  some  of  the  townships  are  small,  and  others  comparatively  large,  per¬ 
haps  one  such  school  to  each  might  be  more  or  less  than  would  actually  be 
required.  But  let  the  townships  so  unite  as  to  establish  in  the  centre  of  a 
district,  not  to  exceed  six  miles  square,  such  an  institution,  and  two-thirds  cl 
all  the  youth  are  brought  within  less  than  two  miles  of  by  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  families,  the  whole  number  will  be  within  three  miles:  the 
average  walk,  perhaps,  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  should  J>e  borne  in  mind,  tnat 
the  youth,  before  they  can  enter  this  department,  will  have  attained  the  age 
of  from  ten  to  eighteen  years,  and  will  be  fully  able  to  take  the  walk. 

By  establishing  a  high  or  graded  school  in  each  district  of  four,  five  or  swt 
miles  square,  in  which  a  principal  and  as  many  assistants  must  be  employed 
as  would  be  required  to  teach  all  who  seek  admittance,  provided  they,  the 
pupils,  have  first  passed  an  examination  and  are  found  sufficiently  qualified, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  common  scnool* 
be  made  sufficiently  extensive  to  include  all  that  is  now  taught  in  the  best 
English  schools — such  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  diflerent  branches  of 
practical  mathematics,  and  enough  of  the  languages  to  prepare  young  men  to 
enter  colleo-e.  Such  a  course  of  instruction  will  meet  the  entire  wants  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  community,  and  for  present  purposes  may  bo  considered  suffi¬ 
ciently  general. 
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The  advantages  of  such  an  institution  are  too  apparent  to  need  insertion 
here.  It  would  place  the  means  of  a  more  enlarged  education  within  the  reach 
of  every  child  in  the  several  townships,  and  no  one  need  be  destitute  of  an 
education  sufficient  at  least  to  make  him  useful.  This  high  school,  like  the 
“Central  High  school”  of  Pittsburg,  would  re-act  upon  the  district  schools  as 
it  now  does  upon  the  ward  schools,  and  being  made  a  model  or  standard 
superior  to  all  others  in  the  township,  would  promote  a  healthy  spirit  and 
action  among  school  directors  and  teachers.  Hence  it  will  be  found,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  diverting  from  the  present  district  schools  any  of  their  support,  they 
will  be  correspondingly  improved  and  can  be  made  better  schools  for  all  the 
branches  that  will  then  be  required  to  be  taught,  by  supplying  them  with  com¬ 
petent,  well  qualified  female  as  well  as  male  teachers. 

Incompetent  Teachers. —  I  he  incompetency  of  many  of  the  teachers,  or  rather 
school -keepers,  who  have  been  engaged  in  our  common  schools,  demands  some 
additional  notice  to  that  which  was  given  in  a  former  report  to  the  School 
Department. 

Many  ot  them,  as  their  examinations  fully  evinced,  were  not  fit  to  occupy 
such  responsible  positions.  Both  their  ignorance  and  morals  disqualified  them 
or  being  the  instructors  of  our  children.  During  our  school  visitations,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  the  first  year,  we  were  pained"  to  see  individuals  employed 
to  instruct  the  youth,  who  could  neither  read  to  the  edification  of  others  or 
themselves.  Many  were  sadly  deficient  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  other 
ementary  branches.  An  individual,  in  company  with  a  school  director,  pre¬ 
senter,  himself,  not  long  since,  for  examination,  professing  to  be  master  of  and 
capable  of  teaching  any  of  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education,  and 
among  txie  rest  the  arithmetic,  in  true  old  pedagogical  phrase,  “clear  through. ^ 
As  it  was  Saturday  night,  I  concluded,  when  we  came  to  arithmetic,  to  make 
a  practical  case  subserve  the  purpose  of  a  general  examination,  and  gave  him 
le  dimensions  of  my  coal  house  to  ascertain  how  many  bushels  it  would  con- 
llfe  was  a  “kind  of  a  matter  of  fact  business”  for  which  our  master  of 
the  ferula  was  entirely  unprepared.  He  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  repeat 
his  rules,  which  he  had  “  learned  and  conned  by  rote,”  and  to  “cipher  out” 
some  of  the  “  sums  m  the  book,”  and  when  taken  in  this  practical  way  he  was 
completely  put  to  his  wits  end.  He,  however,  took  the  slate  and  pencil  and 
went  at  it.  He  labored  and  sweat  much,  like  Horace’s  poet,  but  could  effect 
nothing,  and  finally  was  obliged  to  give  the  case  up  as  one  of  the  indeter¬ 
minate  problems.  This  is  not  a  mere  fancy  sketch,  for  the  name  of  the  school 

neemr,  who  was  present,  can  be  given,  and  who,  if  called  upon,  will  cor¬ 
roborate  tne  statement. 

If  we  expect  our  children  ever  to  become  good  scholars,  the  foundation  must 
be  substantially  built. 

^essonf  in  tne  spelling  book  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
j  man  or  woman  should  be  permitted  to  teach,  who  is  not  well  grounded  in 
au  the  elementary  branches  of  education.  The  teacher  should  be  faithful  in 
e  ,  ^sc ^iarge  °f  his  duties,  he  should  be  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  he 
mm  ave  not  onlj  the  requisite  knowledge  for  the  station,  but  he  must  have 
a  tact  tor  imparting  what  he  knows ;  and  this  last  can  only  be  acquired  by  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience.  * 

I  earners ’  If  ages.— The  compensation  to  teachers  should  be  sufficient  to 
place  diem  above  the  necessity  of  compelling  them  to  be  engaged  at  the  same 
in  any  other  employment.  Their  small  income  should  not  oblige  them 
to  seek  a  part  of  their  support  out  of  the  school  house.  Every  workman  in  the 
exercise  of  his  art  should  be  supplied  with  proper  implements.  For  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  complicated  and  curious  pieces  of  mechanism,  the  artisan  requires  a 
coriesponding  assortment  of  various  tools  and  instilments. 
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For  oivin"  proper  effect  to  the  fictions  of  a  drama,  the  actor  should  have  at 
his  disposal °a  well  furnished  wardrobe,  supplying  the  costumes  best  suited  to 
the  personages  he  is  to  represent.  For  the  perfect  delineation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  the  painter  should  l.avc  within  reach  of  Ins  pencil  every  variety  and 
combination  of  hues  and  tints.  Now  the  teacher,  like  the  orator,  employs  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  the  instrumentality  of  words  it  is  in 
words  that  he  clothes  his  thoughts— it  is  by  means  of  words  that  he  imparts 
the  necessary  instruction.  Hence  it  is  essential  to  his  success  that  he  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  means  to  secure  a  well  selected  library— that  he  be  a  regular 
subscriber  to  one  or  more  of  the  different  educational  journals— and  further, 
that  he  have  at  his  command  all  the  appliances  ol  a  well  furnished  school 

r°  The  compensation  to  teachers,  especially  in  some  of  the  rural  districts,  is 
so  small  as  to  prevent  competent  men  from  engaging  in  this  business.  Almost 
any  other  pursuit  will  give  them  a  better  support.  1  hey _  should  be  paid  as 
well  as  our  doctors  and  lawyers.  It  is  the  “ low  wages  the  insufficient  com¬ 
pensation, ,  that  has  heretofore  brought  so  many  unqualified  persons  into  our 
school  houses.  Deeming  the  public  schools  of  our  land  among  the  most 
glorious  monuments  of  its  history,  we  naturally  abhor  that  narrow  policy 
which  circumscribes  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher,  thereby  retarding  m  some 
degree  the  intellectual  growth  of  his  pupils.  None  of  them  receive  now  more 
than  a  sufficient  compensation,  and  few  even  that.  Nothing  but  a  lo\e  o 
teaching  has  ever  retained  men  of  talent  long  in  the  profession.  W  e  hope  a 
sufficient  public  provision  will  be  made,  which,  while  it  will  necessarily  ele\  ate 
the  business  of  teaching  into  a  lucrative  and  an  honorable  profession,  will  at 
the  same  time  elevate  the  character  and  condition  ot  our  public  schools  the 
great  bulwarks  of  a  nation,  in  which  “our  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown  up  in 
their  youth — our  daughters  as  corner-stones  polished  after  the  similitude  ot 

^Conclusion. — My  task  is  now  done,  my  official  relation  as  Superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  this  county  will  soon  cease  to  exist  from  its  cares,  troubles, 
difficulties,  anxieties  and  great  responsibilities  1  shall  soon  be  released,  bat  it 
pleasures,  as  long  as  I  have  a  pulse  to  beat,  will  remain  treasured  up  in  my 
heart— as  long  as  reason  sways  her  sceptre,  so  long  will  they  remain  engraved 
on  the  tablet  of  memory.  My  motto  in  all  my  official  acts  has  been  do 
right,”  and  wherein  I  have  erred,  it  has  not  been  an  error  of  the  heart,  but  oi 

^  1^ retiring  from  my  official  position,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebted¬ 
ness  to  the  Department  for  many  favors,  to  express  to  the  school  directors  my 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  generous  hospitality  1  have 
always  received  at  their  hands,  and  to  my  fellow  teachers  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  encouragement  and  hearty  co-operation  they  have  invariable  extend 
to  me,  trusting  that  while  each  of  us,  one  and  all,  may  continue  to  labor  in 
our  respective  spheres  for  the  advancement  of  the  great  cause,  we  will  ea 
constantly  in  mind,  that  moral  goodness  in  a  people  is  as  necessary  to  the 
national  greatness  and  happiness  as  the  cultivation  oi  the  general  ^ERR, 

County  Superintendent . 

Mansfield  Seminary,  ( near  Pittsburg ,)  May  30,  1857. 
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In  submitting  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in 
Armstrong  county,  I  deem  it  just  and  necessary,  at  the  outset,  to  state  that 
xor  the  reasons  hereinafter  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  for  me  at  present  to 
furnish  you  with  the  required  statistics  relative  to  school  houses,  the  acre  and 
birth-place  ol  teachers,  their  experience  in  teaching,  the  number  of  those  who 
intend  to  teach  permanently,  and  of  those  who  have  read  educational  works. 

It  so  happened  that  I  was  not  furnished  with  the  circulars  sent  by  your 
Department,  dated  respectively,  Octobers,  1855,  and  June  30,  185b,  specify¬ 
ing  tne  statistics  and  other  information,  which  are  required  to  be  embodied  in 
the  reports  of  County  Superintendents.  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
wishes  and  requisitions  of  your  Department  but  a  short  time  since,  in  reading 
copies  of  those  circulars,  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  last  annual  report 
ol  the  State  Superintendent,  when  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  attempt  to  obtain 
the  tacts  with  regard  to  these  subjects,  so  as  to  present  them  in  this  report. 

•  ey  shall  be  fully  furnished  in  my  next.  In  the  absence  of  specific  instruc¬ 
tions,  my  only  guide  in  the  performance  of  my  official  duties  was  the  act  of 

ssembly,  with  the  requisitions  of  which,  1  endeavored,  so  far  as  it  was  prac¬ 
ticable,  to  comply.  r 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — It  was  about  the  1st  of  last  October  that  I 
received  my  commission  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
my  predecessor.  I  found  there  would  not  be  time  for  me  to  visit  each  district 
and  give  to  directors  and  teachers  the  requisite  notice  of  the  time  when  I 
would  meet  them  tnerein,  to  examine  applicants  before  the  schools  would  aen- 
erahy  be  opened.  Furthermore,  it  had  been  intimated  to  me,  that  in  many 
districts  very  few  had  previously  attended  at  the  times  and  places  therein 
xed  by  my  predecessor,  for  the  purpose  of  examining.  For  these  reasons  I 
appointed  and  gave  notice  of  certain  days  each  week  during  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  tor  those  who  wished  to  be  examined,  to  meet  me  in  Kittannino-.  This 
as  it  seemed  to  me  under  the  circumstances,  was  the  only  method  whereby 
they  could  definitely  know  when  and  where  they  could  be  examined.  I  ex¬ 
amined  at  all  other  times,  when  requested  by  applicants.  About  one  half  of 
those  to  whom  certificates  were  granted,  were  examined  in  the  months  of  No- 
T’  ,DeC?mber’  Januar y,  February,  March  and  April.  I  occupied  from 
?  fir,n0UrS  111  the  examinatlon  of  each  one>  according  to  the  promptness 
anlsffi,1  16  qUeSV°nS  ;vere  answered-  The  examinations  were  ail  oral, 

the  ,!„  t  sear,chln=  for  me  to  ascertain  each  one’s  general  knowledge  of 
tuei  elective  branches.  ° 

in  Hwi!‘asehf,lha<itan  °PP01tun*ty  ofpreviously  seeing  those  whom  I  examined, 
m  their  schools,  it  was  rather  a  difficult  and  delicate  task  for  me  to  fix  with 
certainty  their  grades  as  to  tact  and  skill  in  teaching.  In  regard  t0  these  1 
could  form  my  judgment  only  from  the  views  which  they  severally  expressed 
respecting  their  system  of  government,  their  mode  of  imparting  instruction,  the 
experience  which  they  informed  me  they  had  had  in  teaching,  their  apparent 

In  ^  f°°  Cl-'  SUaV“y  °f  manner,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  sound  discretion. 
.,u  '?i;Uej  VsltlnS?  tde  schools  of  some  of  them,  I  was  convinced  that  1 
had  not  fixed  their  grades  too  high.  So  far  as  I  had  mi  opportunity  to  ute 
fiom  actual  observation,  and  from  information  derived  from  directors  and 
o  ers,  the  teachers  in  this  county,  with  some  exceptions,  have  generally  dis- 

tffd  “r  dlUleSr  "’»h  efficiency  and  fidelity.  In  set4ral  schools,  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visit, ng,  perfect  order  and  discipline  were  maintained- 
eteiy  exeicise  was  performed  with  military  precision,  and  I  was  highly  grati’ 
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fied  to  find  that  the  pupils  were  making  rapid  and  thorough  progress  in  their 
various  studies.  Your  instructions  forbid  that  1  should  give  the  names  of  the 
teachers,  who  so  well  deserve  to  be  honorably  mentioned. 

I  have  grant oA  permanent  certificates  to 


Females . 6 

Males... .  ^ 

Total  permanent  certificates .  10 


1  have  granted  provisional  certificates  to 

Females . . 

Males . 


57 

187 


Total  provisional  certificates . % 

Of  whom  five  were  twice  examined. 


214 


Results  of  examinations  of  those  who  received  provisional  certificates,  viz  : 


In  orthography,  number  marked  1 . 

Tin  /In  do  9  . 

.  ...  116 
.  51 

Do. . 

.  15 

nn 

dn 

do  A  . 

0 

.  43 

Dn 

.  do 

do.  2 . . 

Do 

do 

do.  3  . 

.  17 

Tn  mri  tin  cr 

.  31 

JL  t  L  lv  /  t  L  L  / •  •  • 

Dn 

do 

do.  2  . 

. 113 

Do 

.  67 

Do 

do 

. .  3 

In  geography. 

do 

do  1  . . . . 

.  17 

Do 

Do 

.  92 

Do 

do 

. .c  17 

Do 

.  1 

do.  not  examined  in  this  branch . 

. 26 

T n  rr'rnm  nm  nr  r 

mmWmnrL'Pfl  1  ..... 

. 67 

Do 

do 

.  68 

Do 

. -  48 

Do 

do 

.  13 

Do 

.  rln 

do.  . 

9 

do.  not  examined  in  this  branch . 

.  18 

. 120 

X/OLLl  LI 

Do 

.  61 

Do 

. 21 

Do 

.  6 

D  o  •  •  *  %  -  • 

.  1 

do.  not  examined  in  this  branch . 

.  3 

In  teaching,  number  marked..  1 

Do . do . do.. .  .2 

Do . do . do. ...  3 

In  algebra ,  number  marked..  .2 


55 

132 

27 

1 
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Hereafter  1  intend  to  visit  each  district  for  the  purpose  of  examining'  teachers, 
<or  have  those  of  three  or  four  districts  meet  at  some  central  and  convenient  point 
iand  spend  several  days  in  examining  and  instructing  them,  as  may  be  deemed 
best  by  the  Department.  Until  all  who  design  to  follow  the  useful  and  honorable 
profession  of  teaching,  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  State  Normal  schools,  for 
the  establishment  of  which,  the  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  made  wise  pro¬ 
visions,  they  need  some  other  means  of  preparing  themselves  for  their  respon¬ 
sible  duties.  These  can,  in  a  measure,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  afforded  by  the 
method  last  above  mentioned.  It  would  bring  greater  numbers  of  them  to¬ 
gether.  From  thus  associating  for  several  days  at  a  time,  avast  fund  of  useful 
information  might  be  derived  from  one  another,  and  the  services  of  the  County 
Superintendents  would  be  more  available  than  if  they  should  spend  less  time 
with  a  less  number  in  each  district.  I  have  suggested  this  method  to  a  number 
of  directors,  from  different  parts  of  this  county,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
think  very  favorably  of  it.  Some  have  strongly  urged  me  to  adopt  it.  Whether 
I  shall  do  so  will  depend  upon  instructions  from  the  Department. 

School  Architecture. — This  valuable  work  has  been  sent  to  every  district  in 
the  county.  The  supply  for  this  county  did  not  reach  here  until  last  October. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  carefully  perused  by  every  school  director,  and 
every  one  else  who  may  have  anything  to  do  with  the  erection  of  school 
houses.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  buildings  have  been  commenced  since  it  was 
distributed  among  the  districts. 

School  Houses. — “The  old  log  ones  are  gradually  being  abandoned,  and  neat 
looking  white  frame  ones  substituted.  The  directors  seem  disposed  to  adopt 
such  plans  as  combine  fitness  and  convenience  with  economy.  Many  of  these 
houses  still  need  better  furniture,  more  suitable  means  for  ventilation,  and  the 
grounds  around  them  need  to  be  improved  and  adorned.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  well  adapted  to  the  grade  of  school  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended — still  there  is  much  room  for  improvement.  As  the  wealth  of  our 
citizens,  year  by  year,  increases,  so  may  their  hearts  expand  with  benevolent 
desires  for  the  permanent  and  rapid  advancement  of  our  educational  interests. 
In  some  districts,  where  new  buildings  are  absolutely  needed,  some  citizens 
complain  bitterly  of  the  taxes,  which  the  directors,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
th  eir  duty,  find  it  necessary  to  levy  for  building  purposes. 

The  great  and  insurmountable  objection  to  making  every  school  house  what 
it  should  be,  a  comfortable,  neat,  comely  and  thoroughly  furnished  “Temple 
of  Knowledge,”  is  taxation  which  so  many  abhor.  Rut  cannot  this  in  a  great 
measure  be  avoided,  if  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  each  school  house 
voluntarily  contribute,  occasionally,  their  time  and  labor,  when  not  required 
by  their  own  business,  in  improving  their  school  houses  and  the  grounds  around 
them  1  In  this  way  much  might  be  done  for-  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  their 
children  and  for  the  interests  of  education,  without  taxation  and  without  the 
expenditure  of  money.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  inhabitants  of  each  neigh- 
bornood  cherished  a  just  pride,  were  incited  by  a  generous  spirit  of  rivalry,  to 
have  the  best  and  most  commodious  school  house  in  their  township,  and  that, 
too,  in  part,  by  means  of  their  own  well  directed  voluntary  efforts]  Would 
not  the  “luxury  of  doing  good”  amply  compensate  them  for  all  efforts  of  this 
kind,  which  might  be  from  time  to  time  systematically  made  I  Would  not 
occasional  gatherings,  for  this  purpose,  be  a  source  of  recreation  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  ] 

The  best  school  house  in  this  county  is  in  Brady’s  Bend.  This  is  a  credit 
to  the  citizens  of  that  district.  It  is  a  two-story  frame,  well  lighted,  venti¬ 
lated,  capacious,  airy,  very  neatly,  comfortably  and  substantially  furnished  and 
properly  constructed  for  a  graded  school.  It  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  ob¬ 
served  globes  and  other  school  apparatus ;  the  expenses  of  erecting  and  fur- 
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nishing  which,  amounted,  as  I  was  told  by  the  directors,  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  the  principal  portion  of  which  was  defrayed  by  individuals  connected 
with  the  Brady’s  Bend  iron  company.  I  am  informed  that  another  building  of  a 
similar  kind  is  to  be  soon  erected  in  the  same  district. 

Schools. — One  graded  school  in  Kittanning  borough,  five  departments.  Two 
in  Brady’s  Bend,  each  two  departments. 

So  far  as  my  observation  extended,  and  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
the  schools  in  the  other  districts  were  generally  well  classified. 

County  Associations. — During  the  last  three  years  at  least  two  county  as¬ 
sociations  of  teachers  were  held,  which,  if  I  am  credibly  informed,  were  pretty 
well  attended. 

Miscellaneous. — The  schools  had  nearly  closed  before  the  blanks  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  secretary  of  each  board  at  his  monthly  visitation,  arrived.  I  have 
received  reports  from  the  secretaries  of  only  three  districts. 

I  regret  that  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads  and  other  uncontrollable  circumstances,  I  was  able  to  visit  only  a  part 
of  the  districts,  and  but  a  portion  of  the  schools.  So  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
the  attendance  of  the  scholars  was,  when  the  weather  permitted,  generally 
regular.  In  several  of  the  districts  the  directors  visited  the  schools  frequently; 
in  others  they  were  too  remiss  in  the  performance  of  this  duty. 

Leading  Characteristics. — The  people  of  this  county  are  principally  enlaced 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  lhe  soil  is  generally  good,  and  with  proper 
cultivation  can  be  made  productive.  Bituminous  coal,  iron  ore  and  limestone 
are  abundant.  According  to  the  census  there  were  in  1850,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twelve  farms,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  six  hundred 
and. one  acres  improved,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  acres  unimproved,  generally  well  timbered.  The  manufactures 
are  principally  of  iron,  I  here  is  one  rolling  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  bar 
and  rod  iron,  with  a  nail  factory  and  foundry  thereto  belonging,  in  the  borough 
of  Kittanning.  In  Brady’s  Bend  there  are  extensive  works  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  railroad  iron.  Furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  metal  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  as  follows :  one  in  or  near  the  borough  of  Worthington,  one  in  Madison, 
one  in  line,  one  iip.  Mahoning,  one  in  Valley.  The  capital  invested  in  manu¬ 
factures  in  this  county,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  was  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  dollars ;  the  number  of  hands 
employed,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  The  chief  commercial 
facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Allegheny  river,  the  Allegheny  Valley  railroad, 
extending  from  Pittsburg  to  Kittanning,  and  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  very  hilly;  many  of  the  roads  are  bad;  traveling 
over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  county  is  consequently  slow  and  tedious. 

Public  Sentiment. — Respecting  this  I  have  at  present  nothing  to  say*  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  what  was,  I  think,  very  truthfully  and  appropriately'  mentioned  byr 
my  predecessor,  in  his  last  report. 

In  closing,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  for  me  to  remark,  that  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  uniformity  in  text-books  throughout  the  county,  a  greater  number  of 
properly  qualified  and  zealous  teachers,  the  more  extensive  circulation  of  the 
School  Journal  and  other  .educational  periodicals,  among  the  people,  and  a 
higher  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  of  the  benefits  and  excellencies 
ol  the  Pennsylvania  school  system,  would  greatly'  subserve  the  educational  in¬ 
terests  of  this  county. 

R.  W.  SMITH, 

County  Superintendent. 

Kittanning,  June  29,  1857. 
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Having  made  an  extended  and  minute  report  of  the  condition  of  the  several 
schools  and  school  houses  of  Bedford  county,  a  year  since,  it  seems  unneces¬ 
sary,  at  this  time,  to  do  more  than  mention  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made,  and  those  still  needed. 

New  School  Houses. — One  near  Charlesville,  in  Colerain  township  ;  one  at 
Dasher’s  store,  in  Hopewell ;  one  near  the  town  of  Hopewell,  in  Broadtop  j 
and  one  at  Stonerstown.  These  new  school  buildings  are  large  and  commo¬ 
dious — say  thirty-five  by  twenty-six  feet,  ten  feet  ceiling,  well  lighted,  and 
have  extended  black-boards.  Three  of  them  are  log  frame  ;  the  one  at  Dasher’s 
store  is  a  weather-boarded  frame.  Play-grounds  and  shade  trees  are  found  at 
all  these  new  school  rooms. 

were  repaired  last  fall,  and  in  several  of  these, 
desks  and  seats  have  been  somewhat  improved.  Ventilation  in  the  majority 
of  houses  has  received  but  little  attention ;  very  few  schools  suffered  much 
during  the  last  two  winters  from  want  of  fresh  air.  In  none  of  these  build¬ 
ings,  or  improvements,  have  they  conformed  to  plans  and  specifications  laid 
down  in  the  “  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture.” 

The  best  school  houses  are  found  in  the  two  Woodberry  townships,  Bed¬ 
ford  and  Colerain  townships. 

« Materials . —  Ihere  are  in  the  county  of  Bedford  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  school  houses  j  nine  of  which  are  brick ;  nine  of  stone ;  forty-two  of 
frame,  remainder  log.  Some  sixty  of  the  log  school  houses  might  be  improved 
and  made  comfortable.  The  remainder  are  entirely  unfit  for  the  purposes  in¬ 
tended.  me  consequences  resulting  to  children  from  being  confined  in  such 
places,  have  been  pointed  out  in  unmistakable  language. 

Hge  of  Teachers.  From  seventeen  to  twenty-one,  thirty ;  between  twenty- 
one  and  twenty-five,  seventy-five;  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  forty:  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty,  twenty-four  :  between  forty-five  and  fifty,  fifteen  ';  over 
fifty,  seven. 

Birth  Place. — Born  m  Pennsylvania  one  hundred  and  seventy-six.  Out  of 
Pennsylvania  fifteen. 

Experience  in  leaching. — Taught  less  than  one  year,  forty;  from  one  to 
three  years,  fifty-nine;  from  three  to  ten  years,  seventy-six;  from  ten  to 
twenty  years,  sixteen. 

Permanent  Teachers. — Some  twenty  teachers  in  this  county  are  disposed  to 
become  permanent  teachers.  1  he  salaries  paid  in  Bedford  county  are  too  in¬ 
adequate  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  business. 

•Manner  of  Teaching ,  ability  to  Govern ,  <Vc. — It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter 
to  give,  with  precision,  the  number  of  teachers  who  have  given  entire  satis- 
laetion.  Perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  were  in  the  service,  who  were  abundantly 
qualified  by  education,  age  and  experience,  to  discharge  their  several  duties 
faithfully  and  satisfactorily,  and  about  that  number,  1  believe,  gave  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction.  About  seventy^  other  teachers  have  been  tolerably  successful,  and 
may  employed  until  better  can  be  procured.”  The  balance  between  fifty 
arm  sixty  hau  oetter  not  have  been  employed.  It  sometimes  happens  that  those 
Wtio  are  educationally  qualified,  can  neither  govern  a  school,  nor  impart  to 

cfthers  what  they  seem  so  wrell  to  know  themselves.  Nine  of  the  teachers  are 
graduates  of  colleges. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — Two  hundred  teachers  were  examined;  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  -seven  received  certificates.  Beven  of  these  wrere  professional. 

The  total  number  of  professional  certificates  issued  during  three  years  is  onlv 
twenty-two.  ~  J 
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Institutes. — A  county  institute  was  organized  in  Bedford  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  of  September  last,  and  continued  in  session  three  days.  Twenty-five 
teachers  only  were  present.  Several  able  addresses  and  lectures  were  delivered. 
Some  very  interesting  and  instructive  lessons  on  the  black-board  were  given 
in  grammar,  geography,  algebra,  mathematics,  &c. 

Two  county  associations  were  held,  one  in  St.  Clairsville,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  the  other  at  Enterprize,  in  South  Woodberry,  on  the  19th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  At  both  places  the  session  continued  three  days.  At  St.  Clairsville 
twenty-nine  teachers  were  present,  and  quite  a  large  audience  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  during  its  continuance. 

At  Enterprize  forty-two  teachers  were  present,  five  clergymen  who  united 
with  us  in  the  labor  of  improvement,  and  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators. 
Lectures  and  addresses  on  the  various  branches  of  education  were  delivered, 
and  instructive  lessons  on  the  black-board  were  given,  in  which  the  officers  of 
the  association,  County  Superintendent  and  several  of  the  teachers  freely  par¬ 
ticipated.  The  following  resolution  was  read  and  adopted: 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  tendered  to  the  citizens  of 
Enterprize  and  vicinity,  for  the  hospitality  they  have  extended  to  the  teachers 
in  attendance,  and  for  the  interest  they  have  manifested  for  the  success  of  the 
association,  by  their  numerous  attendance  at  each  and  every  meeting  of  tiie 
association,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

The  Leading  Characteristics  of  this  county  were  so  fully  given  in  my  report 
of  last  year,  that  I  have  at  present  but  little  more  to  say  on  the  subject.  At 
least  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  the 
balance  in  mining  and  lumbering.  Iron  ore  of  the  best  quality  is  found  in 
almost  every  township  in  the  county.  Broadtop  and  Hopewell  townships  em¬ 
brace  the  coal-fields.  Several  highly  valuable  openings  have  recently  been 
made  on  Sandy  run,  near  Hopewell,  where  iron  ore  and  stone  coal  are  found 
in  the  same  hill,  in  juxtaposition.  It  is  in  this  vicinity  where  the  ore  is  ob¬ 
tained,  from  which  is  manufactured  the  celebrated  “ Juniata  bar-iron .” 

The  wealth  of  Bedford  county  cannot  be  fairly  and  fully  developed,  until 
the  uiron  horse ”  has  found  his  way  through  the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  region  of  pure  air,  salubrious  climate,  good  water  and  an  industrious  and 
enterprizing  people.  This  we  hope  will  be  accomplished  within  the  next  three 
years. 

Visiting  by  the  school-board  Secretary. — This  has  been  done  in  only  five  dis¬ 
tricts  in  this  county,  because  no  allowance  for  such  service  was  made  by  the 
directors.  Where  it  was  attended  to,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  these  visits  were 
well  received  and  gave  some  satisfaction. 

Visitations. — The  visitation  of  schools  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty 
by  parents,  as  it  will  form  an  acquaintance  with  each  other  between  teacher 
and  parent,  so  it  will  give  rise  to  mutual  trust  and  confidence.  Parents,  thus 
knowing  the  teachers,  are  not  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  idle  tales, 
either  of  their  own  or  that  of  other  children, .  and  appreciating  the  teachers 
themselves,  they  will  incite  their  children  to  respect  and  obey  them  likewise. 
A  fruitful  source  of  irritation  will  then  be  dried  up,  which  now  often  engen¬ 
ders  bitter  feelings  between  those  who  ought  to  have  none  but  the  kindliest 
relations  and  most  friendly  feeling  for  each  other,  which  now  irritates  and 
embitters  the  life  of  the  teacher,  while  it  is  deleterious  in  its  effects  upon  both 
parent  and  pupil. 

The  modes  of  co-operation  between  parents  and  teacher,  are  too  numerous 
for  enumeration,  but  there  are  several  which,  on  account  of  their  importance, 
require  a  passing  notice.  Correctness  of  deportment,  promptness  and  cheer¬ 
fulness,  in  performing  what  is  required,  and  general  habits  of  industry,  neat¬ 
ness  and  order,  are  essential  to  ail,  in  every  age  and  condition  of  life.  They 
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ought  to  be  acquired  early  and  insisted  upon,  as  without  them  a  school  will 
lose  not  only  efficiency  in  scholarship,  but  that  immense  influence  it  ought  to 
exert  upon  character  in  after  life.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  co-operate 
in  establishing  and  confirming  these  habits  during  pupilage,  for,  if  then  ne¬ 
glected,  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  their  acquisition  afterwards. 

Many  pupils  attend  school  for  days  and  weeks  without  the  necessary  books, 
though  their  parents  have  been  informed  what  books  are  wanted.  In  such 
cases  they  cannot  expect  that  their  children  will  make  any  progress.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  parents  to  furnish  promptly  the  necessary  books  when 
asked  for,  so  that  they  may  neither  delay  the  class  nor  fall  behind  it  for  want 
of  the  means  of  study. 

Punishments. — I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  punishments 
generally,  or  to  take  sides  with  either  those  who  are  for  corporal  punishment, 
or  the  advocate  of  moral  suasion.  I  merely  wish  to  deal  with  facts  as  they 
are,  and  throw  out  such  suggestions  as  occur  to  me,  to  diminish  the  causes 
that  lead  to  complaint  in  this  matter,  and  consequently  to  diminish  the  cases 
and  modify  them  when  they  do  occur. 

Our  schools,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  under  strict  discipline,  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  them,  whether  teacher  or  pupil,  must  perform  faithfully  their  respective 
duties  and  plotted  tasks.  When  this  is  done  voluntarily,  there  is  no  room 
for  punishment.  It  ought  to  be  impressed  by  both  teacher  and  parent,  upon 
the  children,  that  they  go  to  school  for  the  purpose  of  learning,  and  nothing 
else;  and  that  when  they  neglect  this  and  spend  their  time  in  idleness,  they 
do  not  discharge  their  duties  to  themselves  or  their  parents ;  and  further,  that 
when  they  neglect  their  studies,  or  annoy  others  who  attend  to  theirs,  they 
are  not  only  wronging  themselves,  but  are  committing  a  wrong  against  others, 
and  that  in  such  cases  the  teacher  would  be  unfaithful  to  his  duties,  if  he  did 
not  make  them  answer  for  their  faults.  Every  teacher  ought  to  arm  himself 
with  this  moral  power,  and  make  his  pupils  feel  he  has  not  only  justice  on  his 
side,  but  their  welfare  at  heart,  in  the  punishment  he  inflicts ;  and  that  those 
punishments  are  only  carried  on  to  the  extent  necessary  to  effect  reformation 
and  secure  the  performance  of  duty.  He  ought,  moreover,  to  impress  upon 
them  the  conviction,  that  he  is  governed  in  so  doing,  by  such  a  sense  of  moral 
obligation,  that  lie  could  not  do  otherwise,  and  maintain  the  esteem,  either  of 
himself  or  of  others.  If  he  does  govern  himself  by  these  principles  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  unpleasant  duties  of  inflicting  punishment,  he  cannot  fail  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  sense  of  right  and  justice  of  the  whole  school,  perhaps  including  the 
delinquent,  on  his  side.  He  must  also  have  but  one  rule  of  conduct,  and  that 
must  be  enforced  against  all,  irrespective  of  station  or  persons ;  and  have  no 
thoughts  of  ever  inquiring  what,  or  who  the  transgressor  is,  but  whether  he  is 
guilty,  and  if  so,  administer  without  stint  the  necessary  punishment.  A 
teacher  who  governs  his  conduct  by  such  rules  as  these,  will  not  fail  to  make 
a  strong  moral  impression  upon  the  children  under  his  charge,  but  also  have 
few  eases  requiring  severe  discipline.  Punishment  then  is  indispensable.  I 
think  the  rod  the  least  objectionable,  because  it  is  the  most  summary,  and  as 
I  believe,  the  most  effective.  But  it  should  only  be  used  when  admonition 
fails. 

Opposition  to  Common  Schools. — The  most  formidable  opposition  to  com¬ 
mon  schools  exists  in  Southampton  township.  There  are  those  who  would 
more  willingly  co-operate  to  repeal  the  whole  system,  rather  than  aid  in  ren¬ 
dering  it  more  effective.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  opposition,  one 
of  which  is,  that  to  levy  a  school  tax  sufficient  to  keep  their  schools  open  four 
months,  would,  in  many  cases,  amount  to  oppression. 

True,  the  township  is  made  up  of  large  mountains,  high  hills,  and  narrow 
•valleys;  population  sparse  in  some  localities;  some  of  their  schools  are  small, 
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consequently  too  many  school  houses  have  been  built,  and  to  keep  them  open 
four  months  requires  a  tax  of  at  least  thirteen  mills. 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  within  the  last  two  years,  to 
put  the  schools  in  operation.  School  directors  have  been  elected,  who,  to  es¬ 
cape  censure  and  ill  will,  have  resigned.  Other  directors  were  appointed  by 
our  county  court,  who  organized  and  levied  a  tax ;  but  no  one  could  be  found 
who  would  consent  to  make  the  collection  of  it.  Some  people  again  com¬ 
plained,  and  denounced  all  those  concerned  in  the  matter,  when  finally  it  was 
agreed  to  suspend  further  proceedings  for  the  present. 

Thiiteen  school  houses  have  been  built,  some  of  them  in  appearance  quite 

respectable.  I  recommended  to  the  directors  to  dispense  with  at  least  two  of 
them. 

.  Southampton  township  contains  some  highly  respectable,  enterprizing  and 
intelligent  people,  who,  1  have  reason  to  hope,  upon  a  little  more  reflection, 
and  further  consultation  upon  the  matter,  will  finally  consent  to  reduce  the 
number  of  school  houses,  come  into  the  ranks  with  her  sister  townships,  and 
open  her  schools  upon  our  common  school  system,  if  not  for  four ,  at  least  for 
three  months. 

Eight  schools  were  opened  last  winter,  on  subscription,  for  three  months 
each. 

Impi  ovement  in  the  Common  Schools. — Three  years  since,  wheiwmr  common 
schools  opened,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  classing  the  pupils.  In  fact, 
at  that  date  I  have  heard  school  directors  say  that  they  were  opposed  to  having 
pupils  classed  at  school  \  they  wished  every  scholar  to  have  a  separate  hear¬ 
ing.  Then  at  least  from  seven  to  ten  different  “readers”  could  be  found  in 
the  same  school  room:  such  as  “English  Reader,”  “Pilgrim’s  Progress  ” 
“Saint’s  Rest,”  “Jack  Halyard,”  “Miller’s  Travels,”  “Life&of  Marion?’  &c., 
&c.  JNot  a  single  copy  of  any  work  on  grammar  or  geography  could  be  found 
in  the  school  loom  !  No  black-board — sometimes  no  board  of  directors. 

Now  in  a  large  majority  of  the  school  districts  in  this  county,  you  will  find 
energetic,  efficient  school  directors,  who  with  other  friends  of  education,  have 
had  introduced  into  their  schools  a  regular  series  of  school  books,  on  all  the 
branches  named  in  the  law.  Black-boards  have  become  an  indispensable  item 
of  school  house  furniture.  The  consequence  is  that  pupils  are  now  classed, 
give  better-  attendance,  progress  more  rapidly,  and  as  a  natural  consequence, 
where  a  competent  teacher  has  charge  of  the  school,  (and  none  other  should 
be  employed,)  public  sentiment  is  found  strongly  in  favor  of  the  common 
school  system. 

We  have  two  schools  wherein  the  higher  branches  of  learning  are  taught. 
The  “Allegheny  Male  and  Female  Seminary”  at  Rainsburg,  and  the  “Hio-li 
School”  in  Bedford.  Principal,  Rev.  G.  W.  Aughinbaugh.  There  is  afso 
m  Bedford  a  school  in  which  are  taught  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Ger¬ 
man  languages.  Also  music,  drawing,  &c.,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freytet. 

The  two  schools  first  named  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  are  annually 
sending  out  more  efficient  teachers  for  our  common  schools. 

In  a  few  years  more,  should  these  improvements  continue,  1  have  reason  to 
hope  that  many  of  our  common  schools  will  equal  some  of  our  present  acade¬ 
mies ;  “a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  hoped  for,”  and  one  which,  I  believe, 
the  School  Department  seeks  most  earnestly. 

THOMAS  R.  GETTYS, 

Late  County  Superintendent . 

Bedford,  July  13,  1857. 
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In  my  report  of  last  year  the  special  statistics  required  by  the  Department, 
were  furnished  to  such  an  extent,  that,  comparatively,  but  little  can  be  added. 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

No  changes  of  important  consequence  have  been  made.  Nine  new  school 
houses  were  erected  during  the  past  year.  Of  this  number,  foui  \\reie  built 
for  additional  or  new  schools,  and  six  to  supply  the  places  of  old  school  houses. 
These  are  built  of  brick,  in  a  style  similar  to  those  in  the  several  districts  in 
which  they  are  located.  1  hough  the  directors  sjre  supplied  with  the  copy  of 
the  “Pennsylvania  School  Architecture,”  they  manifest  reluctance  to  make 
chancres.  They  generally  express  regret  that  such  volume  had  not  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  distributed  before  the  houses  were  built.  The  difficulty  arises,  at 
present,  from  opposition  in  districts,  to  have  one  school  district  supplied  with 
a  better  school  house  than  the  others  and  partly  from  an  apprehension  that  if 
one  or  more  were  thus  improved,  the  demand  would  be  made  to  have  them  all 
re-modeled  or  re-built*  One  of  the  school  houses  built  during  the  past  }  ear 
is,  however,  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  directors  of  Union 
built  a  new  school  house  at  Birdsboro’,  that  may  serve  as  a  model  to  that 
district.  It  contains  but  one  room,  but  its  dimensions,  location,  &c.,  entitle 
it  to  a  rank  in  the  first  class.  The  directors  of  Penn  township,  also,  put  up  a 
new  school  house  at  Pleasantville,  though  inferior  to  the  former  and  indiffer¬ 
ently  furnished,  may  be  classed  with  No.  1. 

Thus  the  number  of  those  which  are  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  grade 
for  which  they  are  intended,  &c.,  may  be  reported  to  be  two  hundred  and  ten. 

The  number  of  those  which  are  not  in  their  present  condition,  so  adapted, 
but  are  susceptible  of  alteration  and  improvement,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two. 

The  number  of  those  which  are  in  all  respects,  or  in  any  essential  particular, 
unfit  for  the  training  of  youth,  constitute  the  remainder  of  our  school  houses, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Five  defective  houses  were  re-placed  during  the  past  year,  by  good  ones, 
that  may  be  placed  under  the  grade  of  No.  2. 

School  Architecture. — Under  this  head  I  have  very  little  additional  to  report. 
My  report  of  last  year  will  furnish  the  material  facts  in  my  possession,  with 
the  exception  of  the  school  house  at  Birdsboro’,  one  at  Pleasantville,  Penn 
township,  and  an  old  school  house  re-modeled  in  Ontelaunee  township.  1  hat 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  county,  in  this  respect,  before  many  years  have 
passed  by,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  to  move  our  “massive  mass”  requires 
a  long  lever,  great  power  and  sufficient  time.  New  school  houses  will  be 
built,  more  or  less’,  according  to  the  plans  furnished.  The  subject  engages  the, 
minds  of  directors;  and  when  the  idea  of  a  school  house  shall  have  been  de¬ 
veloped,  the  work  of  improvement  will  be  rapid. 

.Materials. — There  are  in  the  county  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  school 
houses,  built  of  brick  or  stone.  The  larger  number  of  these  are  built  of  brick; 
all  are  substantial  buildings,  and  were  put  up  at  a  cost  varying  from  three  to 
nine  hundred  dollars  for  each  school  house.  Those  in  the  city  of  Reading, 
and  the  borough  of  Womelsdorf,  at  greater  expense. 

There  are  fifteen  school  houses  built  of  logs,  and  fourteen  frame.  The 
former  are  making  room  for  structures  of  brick  or  stone.  Three  were  displaced, 
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for  which  comfortable  brick  or  stone  school  houses  were  erected  during  the 
past  year. 


SCHOOLS. 

Under  this  head  I  have  but  one  additional  item  to  report  in  addition  to  what 
my  report  of  last  year  furnished.  Kutztown  deserves  honorable  mention  in 
making  three  grades.  It  had  a  good  grammar,  secondary  and  primary  school, 
and  what  I  could  see  and  learn,  good  work  was  done  in  the  education  of  youth! 

The  schools  of  Reading,  Womelsdorf  and  Kutztown  rank  number  one _ Bern- 

ville  and  Hamburg  number  two.  In  the  more  promising  class  of  schools  there 
is  more.or  less  grading,  especially  in  those  schools  in  which  assistant  teachers 
are  employed.  An  instance  of  which  we  have  in  the  two  schools  at  Leesport, 
in  Ontelaunee  district;  but  the  grading  is  not  sufficiently  fixed  to  give  them  a 
place  in  the  number  one  graded  schools. 

The  grading  of  schools  in  rural  districts  presents  many  difficulties  in  our 
county.  A  beginning  could  and  would  be  made  in  some  of  the  villages  and 
towns,  ij  they  could  manage  their  own  schools.  We  have  to  encounter  the  pre¬ 
judice  or  the  agricultural  life  to  villagers.  Another  difficulty  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  these  villages  contain  two  and  three  school  houses,  situated,  gene- 
rally,  at  the  ends  of  town,  to  accommodate  country  and  town.  The  directors, 
influenced  by  popular  sentiment,  are  unwilling  to  sell,  and  build  more  suitable 
school  houses.  The  apprehension  of  increased  school  tax,  and  the  more  rapid 
ad\  ancement  of  pupils  in  town,  less  constrained  to  labor,  furnishes  another 
plea.  The  subject  is  frequently  discussed,  but  the  objections  in  rural  districts 
set  at  defiance  all  argument.  I  shall,  however,  continue  my  efforts,  though 
they  prove  of  little  avail. 

TEACHERS. 


We  had,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  teachers  under  the  age  of  seventeen, 
thirteen,  (13)— between  the  age  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one,  two  hundred 
and  thirty,  (230) — between  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  one  hundred 

and  eighty-three,  (183) — between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  thirty-eight,  (38) _ 

between  thirty  and  forty,  twenty-five,  (25) — between  forty  and  fifty,  twenty- 
one,  (21)  and  upwards  of  fifty,  eleven,  (11.) 

Birth-place. — Of  this  number  four  hundred  and  four  were  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  and  seventeen  were  born  out  of  Pennsylvania. 

Experience  in  leaching. — Ninety-five  of  this  number  had  less  than  one  year’s 
experience  in  teaching — two  hundred  and  six,  between  one  and  three  years — 
seventy-four,  between  three  and  six  years — twenty-five,  between  six  and  ten 
years — twenty,  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  and  one,  upwards  of  twenty 
years. 

P ermanent  Teachers. — The  number  of  professional  teachers,  or  such  as  desire 
to  make  teaching  their  profession,  has  considerably  increased.  We  have  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  support  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  will  be  adequate  to  retain  them,  invited  by  other  more  lucrative  situations. 

General  ability  to  Teach  and  Govern. — Those  who  gave  full  satisfaction,  and 
deserve  a  place  under  No.  1,  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-eight.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-six  constitute  the  next  class,  medium  teachers,  who  may 
be  employed  until  better  can  be  procured,  or  they  become  better  qualified  for 
the  office.  Of  those  whose  services  had  better  be  dispensed  with,  being  the 
third  class  in  the  instructions  of  the  Department,  we  have  yet  eighty-seven. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — I  granted  certificates,  upon  examination 
during  the  last  year,  to  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  teachers.  Of  this  num- 
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ber,  nineteen  obtained  the  professional  certificate.  A  number  were  examined, 
whose  qualifications  were  deemed  inadequate,  and  who  obtained  no  certificates. 
Of  this  number  no  account  was  taken.  During  the  last  three  years  nearly 
seventeen  hundred  teachers  obtained  certificates  ;  eighty-seven  professional,  and 
the  remainder  temporary.  All  the  applicants  would,  probably,  swell  this  num¬ 
ber  to  two  thousand. 

Institutes. —  We  have  held,  annually,  for  the  last  three  years,  a  county  in- 
stitute  in  Reading,  and  the  number  of  teachers  present,  as  far  as  could  be  as¬ 
certained,  were  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  from  almost  every 
section  of  the  county.  These  occasions  have  been  fraught  with  pleasure  and 
instruction.  Through  the  hospitality  of  citizens  of  Reading,  and  efforts  of 
teachers  of  the  city,  teachers  from  the  rural  districts  have  been  entertained, 
free  of  expense,  as  an  inducement  to  attend.  When  it  is  remembered  that  no 
such  associations  had  been  held  in  the  county  before,  the  success  has  been  a 
matter  of  congratulation. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  district  institutes  organized,  and  continued 
during  the  last  three  years.  The  number  has  been  as  high  as  thirty.  But 
there  is  considerable  fluctuation,  in  this  respect,  occasioned  by  the  almost  con¬ 
tinual  changes  of  teachers  from  term  to  term.  Among  the  districts  that  are 
most  commendable,  in  this  respect,  are  Ontelaunee,  Bernville,  Amity,  Green¬ 
wich  and  Rockland. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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We  have  no  districts  that  deserve  a  place  under  the  first  class.  Great  va¬ 
riety  is  observable  throughout  the  county.  The  “number  of  visitors,”  exclu¬ 
sive  of  directors  and  Superintendent,  is  very  small.  In  three  districts — Amity, 
Heidelberg  and  Richmond,  there  were  district  superintendents  during  the  last 
year,  or  school  term,  who  paid  monthly  visits  to  their  respective  schools. — 
School  visitation  by  committees,  on  the  part  of  directors,  is  most  regularly 
performed.  In  some  districts  the  duty  is  performed,  in  a  similar  manner,  two 
or. three  times  during  the  term.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  duty  de¬ 
volves  upon  a  few  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  generally  friends  of  edu¬ 
cation,  who,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  perform  this  duty.  In  some  districts  I 
learned,  directors  do  not  deem  it  a  duty,  and  do  not  visit  unless  some  difficulty 
requires  their  presence. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  furnish  the  Department  with  a  statistical  report 
of  the  county,  which,  together  with  my  report  of  last  year,  will  give  the  data 
required. 

It  will  probably  be  acceptable  to  the  Department,  and  agreeable  to  me,  to 
present  a  brief  review  of  my  labors  during  the  three  past  years,  and  mark  such 
changes  as  may  have  occurred.  In  my  attempt  to  do  so,  I  shall,  however,  con¬ 
fine  myself  to'  some  prominent  points,  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  a  severe 
experience. 

PROGRESS. 

Progress  was  expected.  That  it  is  not  more,  is  a  matter  of  regret.  That  it 
is  as  much,  under  the  circumstances,  is  a  matter  of  agreeable  surprise.  There 
is  not  one  district  in  the  county  in  which  there  has  not  been  a  steady  growth, 
at  least,  for  the  last  two  school  years.  In  some  districts,  pointed  out  in  my 
reports,  this  growth  has  been  rapid — -fifty  per  ce.nt .  would  not  be  an  estimate 
beyond  what  facts  do  warrant  to  assert.  There  are,  however,  difficulties,  and 
peculiar  difficulties  in  the  county,  that  will  retard  progress  to  such  an  extent 
as  desirable.  The  salaries  are  inadequate.  The  school  term  is  too  short  to  en- 
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gage  and  retain  competent  teachers.  The  German  and  English  languages,  used 
in  many  schools ,  creates  difficulty  in  various  ways.  And,  not  least ,  is  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  the  annual  experiment  of  a  new  teacher.  This  endless  “rotation  in  office” 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  principal  difficulty  with  us.  I  am  not  expressing  myself 
in  reference  to  inferior  or  incompetent  teachers.  Here  change  is  required;  but 
to  change  a  good  teacher,  with  the  expectation  (or,  perhaps,  no  expectation)  of 
securing  a  better,  with  as  much  certainty  as  a  ticket-holder  in  a  lottery  lor  a 
large  prize,  my  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  far  better 
policy  to  retain  a  good  teacher  two  and  three  terms  in  succession,  than  to 
change,  if  there  is  even  gain  for  a  term.  The  school  taught  in  our  county  by 
the  same  teacher,  for  three  successive  terms,  has  evidently  improved  most. 
Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  term,  and  the  irregularity  of  attendance  at  the 
opening  of  the  term,  in  our  rural  districts  annually,  a  portion  of  the  short 
term  is  spent,  on  the  part  ,of  the  teacher,  in  becoming  properly  acquainted  with 
the  pupils,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  instruction  of  the  newly  appointed  teacher.  These  changes  are  to 
be  deprecated,  except  in  cases  of  necessity ;  then  they  ought  to  be  made  with 
caution. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  opinion  of  friends  of  education  is  in  favor  of  a 
longer  school  term.  It  is  true,  some  districts  would  be  satisfied  with  a  shorter 
term;  but  wherever  education  is  in  any  degree  appreciated,  the  desire  is  ex¬ 
pressed  for  a  longer  term.  True,  directors  have  the  authority  to  have  the 
schools  kept  open  for  a  longer  time;  but  as  it  is  optional ,  where  there  is  any 
opposition,  they  will  not  assume  the  responsibility/  Something  is  done,  in 
this  respect,  in  Reading,  Womelsdorf,  Bernville  and  Kutztown,  and  the  rural 
district  of  Ontelaunee.  Reading  has  ten  and  a  half  months,  Womelsdorf, 
Bernville  and  Kutztown  six  months,  and  Ontelaunee  five  months  school.  But 
in  all  the  other  districts,  excepting  Union,  Robeson  and  Caernarvon,  (in  which 
districts  a  few  months  elementary  schools  have  been  kept  by  young  ladies, 
generally  of  little  experience,)  the  schools  would  be  closed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  if  not  one  or  more  individuals  assumed  the  place  of  directors,  and 
often,  at  a  pecuniary  sacrifice,  sustained  schools  beyond  the  regular  school 
term.  Sometimes  schools  are  kept  open  by  subscription.  In  such  cases  the 
ability  of  the  teacher  is,  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  pupils  or  the  tuition, 
paid. 

Much  of  the  slow  progress  in  our  system  of  public  instruction,  is  occasioned 
by  the  doubtful  position  of  the  teacher  and  the  insufficient  support  afforded. 
It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  Superintendency  can  establish  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  is  more  or  less  responsible  for  it.  This  sentiment  was  expressed  in 
our  daily  paper.  To  make  the  office  of  teaching  a  profession,  depends  upon 
the  directors  and  the  people.  If  the  schools  be  kept  open  for  the  year  and  a 
living  support  given  them,  the  profession  will  be  established.  When,  some 
years  ago  in  Prussia,  the  system  of  public  schools  was  established,  government 
did  three  things,  viz :  It  established  Normal  schools,  it  determined  the  teach¬ 
er’s  salary,  varying  in  the  different  grades  of  schools,  and  it  declared  the 
pursuit  of  teaching  a  profession.  If  something  similar  could  be  done  in  this 
State,  the  system  of  public  education  would  progress  rapidly,  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  now  encumber  it,  would  soon  yield  and  pass  away.  The  Superinten¬ 
dency  can  but  explain  and  encourage,  and  often,  generally,  in  vain.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  this  matter  rests  mainly  upon  the  directors.  With  all  the  excellency  of 
our  common  school  law,  and  that  feature  which  puts  the  election  entirely  into 
power  of  the  people,  irrespective  of  the  qualifications  of  the  man,  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  the  State  can  reasonably  expect  progress  in  some  districts. 
There  are  men  of  more  or  less  qualifications  in  every  district,  but  numerous 
instances  could  be  pointed,  in  which  that  class  of  persons  will  not  and  cannot 
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be  elected,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  in  favor  of  the  improvement  of  the 
schools.  Instead  of  this  class  of  persons  are  elected,  sometimes  directors  who 
are  entirely  indifferent,  sometimes,  at  heart  opposed  to  schools,  and  in  at  least 
one  instance  a  director  opposed,  publicly,  further  improvement  in  them.  It  is 
really  a  matter  of  surprise  that  under  all  circumstances,  the  schools  are  as  pro¬ 
mising-  as  they  are  found  to  be.  It  has  been  suggested  that  directors  should 
be  qualified  by  oath  faithfully  to  discharge  their  duty.  It  is  probable  that  in  this 
county  it  would  exert  a  favorable  influence.  If  some  provision  could  be  de¬ 
vised  that  the  best  men  would  be  elected,  or  that  those  who  are  elected,  could 
be  constrained  to  labor  for  the  advancement  of  education,  the  system  of  public 
schools  would  soon  prove  its  excellency.  In  the  mean  time  we  have  to  strug¬ 
gle  with  all  possible  variety  of  difficulty,  to  see  our  work  built  up  and  then 
broken  down,  and  the  whole  system,  if  it  fail,  fail  for  want  of  a  qualified  direc¬ 
torship. 


teachers’  institutes. 

These  have  become  an  important  part  of  the  machinery,  both  as  regards 
teachers  and  the  improvement  of  schools.  In  addition  to  the  annual  county 
institute,  which  has  met  for  the  iast  two  years,  the  week  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  we  have  also  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  district  institutes.  It  has  been  a  special  object  of  the  Superintendent 
to  establish  one  in  every  school  district.  Some  districts  are  large  and  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  some  teachers  complain  of  distance.  In  many  instances  there  is  a  want 
of  a  suitable  teacher,  to  take  the  lead  and  conduct  the  institute.  These  are  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  system.  But  I  suppose  every  one  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  the  matter,  knows  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  in  operation  on 
the  voluntarjr  principle.  Some  inducement,  either  in  the  form  of  obligation 
or  pecuniary  reward,  should  be  held  out  to  those  who  conduct  them.  Directors 
might  appoint  at  least  one  teacher  of  a  higher  grade,  one  professional,  and  pay 
him  an  additional  compensation,  on  condition  that  he  would  assist  or  devote 
his  time  and  attention  to  it,  when  not  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  school.  In 
some  of  the  districts  the  teachers  have  been  suffered  to  proceed  with  their  ex¬ 
ercises  without  molestation.  In  a  few  instances  they  have  met  with  opposi¬ 
tion.  A  specimen  of  the  latter  I  will  furnish  to  the  Department ;  a  specimen  of 
the' strength  of  argument  against  institutes. 

In  a  district  near  the  city  a  meeting  was  called  by  one  or  more  of  the  teach¬ 
ers,  to  organize  an  institute.  A  number  of  persons  assembled,  apparently  to 
witness  the  exercises.  The  oldest  teacher  stated  the  object.  Presently  one 
ot  the  spectators  arose,  and  as  it  would  seem  the  spokesman,  and  objected  to 
the  organization  of  a  teachers’  institute,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  teachers 
would  consume  the  coal  of  the  district ,  and  thus  it  would  become  an  item  of 
expense ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  those  who  profess  to  teach  school 

should  finish  their  education  before  they  begin  to  teach.  Similar  arguments 

were  used  in  some  other  districts.  But  this  kind  of  opposition  is  becoming 
less  every  year.  But  to  introduce  them  generally,  and  to  become  as  efficient 
as  they  ought,  they  must  be  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  the  directors. 
They  could  do  much  to  promote  these  institutes  by  their  protection  and  presence 
occasionally ,  but  more  by  employing  one  teacher  of  a  higher  grade ,  who  had  some 
experience  in  conducting  institutes ,  and  then  making  it  obligatory  on  all  the 

teachers  they  engage ,  to  attend  the  meetings.  In  some  few  districts  of  the 

county  the  directors  left  it  optional  with  the  teachers,  to  teach  school  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  or  attend  the  teachers’  institute.  In  such  districts  success  at¬ 
tended  the  efforts  of  teachers. 
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Uniformity  of  text -hooks  is  a  wise  provision  in  the  law,  without  which  our 
system  would  not  obtain  symmetry;  yet  it  is  a  difficult  provision  to  carry  into 
effect.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  county  in  this  respect,  but  much 
remains  yet  to  be  done.  The  directors  of  some  districts  at  once  perceive  the 
importance  of  it,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to  remedy  the  defect.  Others 
agreed  to  adopt  a  series,  but  paid  no  attention  to  it  or  made  no  effort  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  The  matter  has  been  discussed  in  every  district.  In  many 
localities  it  meets  with  decided  opposition,  and  the  directors  are  airaid  of  popu** 
lar  clamor.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact ,  however ,  that  in  those  districts  in  which 
there  was  violent  opposition  at  first ,  and  directors  were  elected  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  it ,  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  series  of  school-books  has  had  the 
most  happy  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  rIhe  schools  have  really  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  people  than  before,  and  I  doubt  not,  this  would  be  the  general 
effect  if  a  proper  selection  of  books  were  made  and  prudently  introduced.  Dif¬ 
ferent  methods  were  resorted  to.  One  of  these,  and  the  most  successful 
method,  though  perhaps  of  doubtful  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  some  places,  was  the  purchase  or  taking  on  commission  such 
books  as  had  been  adopted,  without  profit  to  any  one  of  the  district,  and  then 
through  the  teachers,  they  distribute  them,  leaving  it  still  with  the  parents  to 
take  or  return  them.  They  were  disposed,  of  at  the  regular  wholesale  prices. 
In  no  instance  has  this  method  failed.  The  right  and  propriety  of  purchasing 
books  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  and  to  give  them  to  pupils  to  use,  has  been 
discussed,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  wards  in  this  city,  has  failed  to 
meet  the  approbation  of  directors.  My  attention  will  be  particularly  directed 
to  this  subject  during  the  ensuing  term,  and  my  expectation  is  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law  will  be  carried  out,  fully,  before  many  years.  It  is  certainly 
an  object  that  demands  the  earnest  and  energetic  efforts  of  the  Superintendent. 

NORMAL  INSTRUCTION, 
f  V 

In  the  absence  of  a  Normal  school  an  effort  was  made  during  the  last  three 
years  to  supply,  in  a  small  degree,  by  forming  classes  in  connection  with  the 
“  Reading  Institute,”  to  which  I  devoted  such  time  as  1  could  command,  with¬ 
out  compensation.  About  one  hundred  teachers  have  been  in  attendance  dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  some  but  a  short  period,  others  have  pursued  their  studies  in 
course  and  have  become  some  of  our  best  teachers.  And  until  a  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers  be  established,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  continue  these 
instructions.  With  facilities  for  improvement  we  have  many  teachers  who 
are  indifferent  to  them.  Time  will,  however,  correct  this  evil.  Such  teachers 
must  pass  out  of  office  so  soon  as  the  number  of  better  qualified  teachers  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  schools.  This  progress  would  be  more 
rapid,  if  we  could  retain  all  the  teachers  in  employ,  especially  if  we  could 
retain  them  in  the  county.  But  better  salaries  and  longer  terms  in  some  of 
the  adjoining  counties,  occasionally  draw  away  from  us  some  ol  our  best 
teachers. 

It  deserves  attention  that  the  profession  of  teaching  is  more  elevated,  leach- 
ers,  such  as  deserve  the  appellation,  have  more  self-respect  and  independence. 
Directors  and  people  manifest  more  respect  to  an  educated  and  gentlemanly 
teacher.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  respect  by  study  and  associa¬ 
tion,  in  institutes.  This  progress  will  no  doubt  continue.  If  teachers  were  all 
wise  they  would  unite  in  this  movement  and  present  such  an  array  of  influence 
that  would  piastre  teacher  in  his  proper  position  before  the  community,  as 
well  as  exert  an  overwhelming  influence  upon  the  whole  system,  in  its  further 
development.  Much  has  been  accomplished,  but  much  remains  to  be  done, 
before  the  profession  is  established  in  this  county. 
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Public  Sentiment  in  reference  to  schools  is  favorably  changing.  Much  op¬ 
position  has  existed  in  this  county,  and  there  is  still  opposition.  Aged  men, 
whose  minds  became  prejudiced  during  the  whole  movement,  will  never 
change.  Open  opposition  has  ceased.  The  progress  of  sentiment  is  expressed 
in  the  improvement  of  schools  and  the  freedom  with  which  persons  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  their  views.  Men  are  no  longer  abashed  by  a  formidable  opposition. 
In  some  districts  we  want  intelligent  and  decided  friends  to  give  the  requisite 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  opposition  to  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent  is  however  the  same  old  leaven.  But  friends  of  education  are 
not  backward  to  express  boldly  their  sentiments.  In  a  distant  district,  said  one, 
who  was  asked  to  sign  a  petition  to  abolish  the  office,  “ yes,  I  will  sign  you  a 
petition  for  two  for  the  county,  but  none  to  abolish  the  officer'  Some  teachers 
and  others  have  done  much  to  undeceive  the  minds  of  many ;  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  for  certain  purposes,  deception  has  been  practiced  upon  the  ignorant  by 
designing  men.  Let  the  work  go  on;  give  us  time;  let  educational  documents 
be  scattered  abroad,  and  before  many  years  men  will  be  ashamed  of  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  confess,  as  many  have  confessed,  that  their  opposition  was  based 
upon  ignorance  and  prejudice.  \Y  e  have  no  reason  to  be  discouraged. 

3IETH0D  OF  TEACHING. 

Many  changes  and  much  improvement  have  been  made,  in  this  respect,  in  the 
county.  In  teaching  the  schools  (nearly  all  of  which  are  taught  by  means  of 
English  school  books)  the  teacher  presumed  that  the  pupils  understood  what 
they  pursued.  It  was  ascertained,  however,  that  pupils  passed  over  much  and 
through  many  books,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  very  elements  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  those  books.  The  routine  of  exercises  was  gone  through  with  but 
Tittle  benefit  to  the  pupil.  The  county  is  of  German  origin,  and  the  German 
element  predominates  largely — hence  the  necessity  of  commencing  with  the 
language.  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  state  that,  though  teachers  adopted 
different  methods,  the  object  has  been  uniformly  aimed  at,  and  that,  in  this 
respect,  the  method  of  instruction  assumed  a  new  character.  This  was  evident 
in  individual  schools,  and,  in  some  instances,  nearly  entire  districts.  Much 
work  was  thus  accomplished.  The  beginning  of  a  new  era,  in  some  schools, 
dates  from  this  effort.  The  change  thus  happily  begun,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
continued,  and  the  rising  generation  will  grow  up  acquainted  with  the  English 
as  well  as  the  German  language.  Its  influence,  as  far  as  the  change  or  trail- 
sition  is  concerned,  under  the  circumstances,  must  prove  advantageous  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

The  exercises  of  reading  are  conducted  on  a  different  method.  Y\  hen  there 
was  no  uniformity  of  school  books,  and  such  books  as  the  Testament,  First 
and  Second  Book  of  History,  Frost’s  History  of  the  LTiited  States,  Peter  Parley, 
English  Reader,  Young  Ladies  Companion,  &c.,  were  found  in  the  same  dis¬ 
trict,  and  even  in  the  same  school,  there  was  no  effort  made  to  teach  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  correct  reading.  It  had  become  a  monotonous  exercise,  without  in¬ 
flection  of  the  voice — without  regard  to  pauses.  It  was  considered  a  pretty 
good  effort  to  train  the  pupils  to  pronounce  correctly,  in  succession,  most  off  the 
words,  whether  they  were  understood  or  not.  Since  the  introduction  of  such 
Readers  as  Sanders  and  M’Guffey,  the  method  of  teaching  to  read  has  been 
improved  in  such  a  degree  that  no  comparison  can  be  instituted.  \\  e  have 
pupils  that  need  not  be  ashamed  any  where,  and  these  not  only  in  the  city  of 
Reading,  but  in  some  of  the  most  backward  districts  of  the  county.  Pupils 
are  exercised  on  elementary  sounds,  inflection,  emphasis,  &c.;  and  in  addition 
to  this,  teachers  read  with  the  class,  and  practise  it  on  but  a  small  portion  of 
reading  matter ,  until  the  pupils  apprehend  the  elements  of  reading.  Correct 
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reading  in  the  lower  divisions  of  our  schools,  and  rhetorical  reading  in  the  higher 
classes,  is  not  uncommon.  Reading’  lias  received  considerable  attention  in  the 
county,  and  the  work  of  improvement,  in  this  respect,  will  goon.  Penmanship , 
regarded  hut  as  a  secondary  exercise,  is  receiving  suitable  attention.  Teachers, 
themselves,  have  devoted  time  to  it,  and  show  great  improvement.  Elements 
are  taught  first — progressive  exercises  are  continued. 

Arithmetic,  without  numeration — cyphering  through  Pike  and  Rose,  with¬ 
out  recitation — copying  not  unfrequently  from  some  old  manuscript  book,  into 
which  a  pupil  had  copied  the  work,  has  given  way  to  a  better  method  on  black¬ 
board,  as  well  as  slat?.  There  are  noble  exceptions  to  the  old  objectionable 
method  of  cyphering.  But  these  formed  the  exceptions. 

Spelling  was  taught  memoriter,  and  as  an  exercise  of  memory,  was  the  best 
in  our  schools.  Now,  in  connection  with  the  preceding,  spelling  is  taught  by 
written  exercises  on  the  slate,  dictation,  and  on  the  black-board. 

In  grammar,  improvement  has  been  in  the  method  of  teaching.  Instead  of 
harping  exclusively  on  the  old  system  of  etymological  parsing,  we  have  par¬ 
sing  and  analysis .  Instead  of  committing  the  grammar  to  memory,  without 
practice  in  the  application  of  the  definitions  and  rules,  we  have,  in  a  few  schools, 
grammatical  reading.  A  first  class  teacher,  who  had  no  pupils  in  grammar  at 
the  time,  and  to  whom  I  remarked  that  he  ought  to  have  a  class  in  the  school, 
replied,  that  a  few  boys  who  would  have  studied  it,  were  bringing  up  their 
geographical  studies ;  the  parents  of  the  other  pupils  objected  to  the  study. 
u  But,”  said  he,  “  I  teach  them  grammar,  though  they  don't  know  it.  He  intro¬ 
duced  it  in  the  reading  exercise,  and  taught  them  to  distinguish  the  parts  of 
speech  A 

Geography  has  been  greatly  improved  in  the  method  of  instruction,  by  means 
of  the  Felton’s  Outline  maps.  The  drawing  of  maps  has  been  introduced  to 
but  a  limited  extent. 

The  Department  may  thus  learn  that  something  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  part  of  the  work. 

A  similar  change  has  taken  place  in  reference  to  school  organization  or 
classification.  Few  districts  had  paid  some  attention  to  uniformity  of  books. — 
These  schools  were  sufficiently  well  arranged.  But  in  the  great  number  of 
schools  in  the  county,  there  was  confusion.  There  is  still  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  But  the  comparison  of  the  schools,  as  organized  during  last  winter, 
compared  with  what  they  were  three  years  ago,  would  present  a  picture  that 
the  most  credulous  would  be  hardly  disposed  to  acknowledge.  Much  is  due, 
in  this  respect,  to  teachers  who  labored  and  learned,  and  have  accomplished  a 
reformation,  the  fruits  of  which  will  be  realized  for  many  years. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  generally  elementary,  such  as  required  by  law. 
Even  the  schools  of  Reading,  except  the  High  school,  (and  in  the  grammar 
schools  the  subject  of  history  forms  an  exception,)  abide  by  that  course. 
Doubtless  as  the  schools  advance  other  subjects  will  be  introduced.  But  it  is 
desirable  that  the  elementary  branches  should  be  thoroughly  taught,  before 
more  advanced  studies  are  introduced.  History  ought  to  be  another  subject 
embraced  in  the  law,  at  least  the  history  of  the  United  States.  History  and 
geography — time  and  space,  form  a  very  important  and  necessary  part  of  the 
solid  foundation  of  a  good  English  education.  Algebra,  surveying  and  men¬ 
suration  are  pursued  in  a  limited  number  of  schools. 

Superintendent'1  s  Labors. — These  were  of  the  same  character  as  during  the 
previous  years.  My  examinations  were  commenced  at  an  early  date.  It  h 
with  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  state,  that  many  who  taught  during  the 
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term,  did  not  attend  the  public  examinations  in  their  respective  districts,  but 
appeared  late  at  my  office.  Against  this  irregularity  I  shall  endeavor  to  guard. 
It  is  an>  evil  that  requires  a  remedy.  Teachers  pass  out  of  their  districts  to  some 
adjoining  one,  for  examination,  and  then  return  and  apply  for  situations  in  their 
own.  Directors  generally  waive  their  right  and,  unintentionally,  encourage  this 
irregularity.  They  might  require  every  teacher  to  appear  before  them  at  the 
time  of  the  examination.  Owing  to  an  attack  of  bilious  fever,  there  was  a 
necessary  interruption  till  the  last  few  days  of  JNovembcr.  My  labors  then 
continued  uninterruptedly,  except  the  week  of  the  snow  storm.  For  want  of 
time,  however,  some  twenty-five  schools  were  not  visited.  I  visited  every  dis¬ 
trict,  and  visited  nearly  every  school  in  each  district,  except  those  stated  before. 
The  schools  of  Reading  1  visited  regularly  twice,  ancl  afterwards  some  school* 
in  the  city,  a  third  time.  This  I  could  easily  do,  inasmuch  as  they  were  kept 
open  ten  months  in  the  year. 

During  my  school  visitations  I  distributed  reports  and  laws,  and  as  soon  as 
my  strength  permitted,  on  suitable  occasions,  lectured  before  teachers  and 
mixed  assemblages,  on  the  subjects  of  education  and  schools.  The  season 
was  one  of  great  rigor,  yet  my  health  and  strength  continued  uninterrupted, 
contrary  to  serious  apprehensions. 

From  directors  I  have  received  many  tokens  of  confidence  and  good  will,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  There  are  many  directors  whose 
hearts  are  in  the  work.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  regret,  that  after  having  become 
well  acquainted  with  their  duties,  and  faithfully  discharged  them,  they  must 
yield  to  untried  men. 

To  teachers  my  acknowledgments  are  due  for  their  courtesy  and  the  aid 
afforded  me  on  different  occasions.  As  a  class  they  have  stood  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  except  a  few  who,  from  want  of  qualification,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly,  a  heart  to  engage  in  the  work,  have  felt  his  presence  irksome  and  bur¬ 
densome.  But  there  is  something  in  the  pursuit  of  teaching,  that  is  calculated 
to  improve.  The  teacher  is  taught.  His  trials  may  teach  him  to  sympathise 
with  those  who  are  tried.  His  sense  of  propriety  and  justice  will  often  repel 
the  insolence  of  the  ignorant  and  malicious. 

Friends  of  education  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  county.  Many  a  time 
benighted,  without  personal  acquaintance,  have  I  found,  not  only  shelter  but 
spent  a  delightful  long  winter  evening,  in  talking  over  school  matters.  I  have 
listened,  with  interest,  to  the  recital  of  the  hard  trial  the  system  of  public  in¬ 
struction  had  to  contend  with,  when  men  did  not  dare  to  avow,  even  their 
votes,  for  fear  of  personal  violence.  Others  have  been  elected,  then  rejected, 
and  again  re-elected,  the  same  unswerving,  heroic  men,  (for  it  must  have  re¬ 
quired  heroic  courage  in  some  districts  to  face  the  enemy,)  always  ready  and 
never  tired. 

The  School  Journal  is  received  by  the  directors  as  far  as  I  have  ascertained. 
It  ought  to  circulate  largely  in  the  county.  I  have  recommended  it  to  teachers 
and  others.  But  its  circulation  has  not  increased,  since  the  law  provides  that 
a  copy  be  sent  to  each  board  of  directors.  The  short  term  and  change  of  loca¬ 
tion  of  teachers  becomes  an  objection,  at  least  they  are  presented  as  an  apology. 
I  shall  exert  myself  in  its  behalf,  under  the  impression  that  I  am  rendering 
service  to  teachers  and  the  cause  of  education. 

An  educational  paper,  of  a  local  character,  and  in  the  German  language, 
would  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  our  county.  If  the  Journal  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  German  (though  not  expected)  it  would  meet  with  more  acceptance 
with  and  would  exert  more  influence  upon  a  larger  portion  of  the  directorship. 

WILLIAM  A.  GOOD, 
County  Superintended. 


Reading,  August  1,  1857. 
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When  my  last  report  to  the  Department  was  written,  I  hoped  the  duty  of 
preparing  the  next  one  would  devolve  upon  my  successor,  and  that  it  might 
be  executed  by  a  more  competent  person  than  now  has  the  honor  of  addressing 
you.  Had  I  not  failed  in  my  calculation  such  would  have  been  the  case  5  for 
the  present  incumbent,  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge,  is  such  a  ready  writer  that 
lie  has  but  few  equals  in  the  county. 

But  as  the  last  “  vale”  was  not  forever  and  forever,”  why  “  we  will  smile 
again,”  and  proceed  with  the  narrative. 

° Within  the  last  school  year  I  have  visited  all  the  school  houses  in  the 
county,  with  one  exception.  In  two,  the  schools  were  not  in  operation  ;  and 
as  my  actions  were  frequently  controlled  by  the  inclement  weather  of  the  past 
winter,  they  were  not  subsequently  attended  to. 

To  chronicle  events  of  a  pleasing  character  is  no  great  hardship;  you  will, 
therefore,  understand  that  I  deem  it  an  easy  matter  to  acquaint  you  with  all 
things  pertaining  to  our  common  schools  that  you  desire,  or  that  are  essential. 
’Tis  true,  that  some  occurrences  have  taken  place  that  might  be  considered  as 
alloy  with  precious  metal,  but  they  happened  so  seldom,  and  their  influence 
was  so  slight,  that,  taken  in  connection  with  the  whole,  their  effects  were 
scarcely  perceptible. 

As  might  be  expected  of  the  teachers  of  Bucks,  from  their  acquisition  of 
scholastic,  and  governmental  knowledge,  and  of  the  art  of  teaching,  obtained 
at  our  institutes,  at  the  Lancaster  Normal,  and  other  good  schools,  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  improvement  has  been  manifested;  more  particularly  when  the  direc¬ 
tors  feel  themselves  the  sponsors  of  education,  and  give  that  time,  attention 
and  encouragement  to  the  schools  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  school 
law. 

In  two  townships,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  only  two,  have  my  efforts  to  get 
either  a  director  or  teacher  to  attend  some  one  of  the  very  excellent  institutes 
that  have  been  held  in  the  county,  been  unavailing.  The  fear  of  incurring 
the  trilling  expense,  incident  to  such  meetings,  was,  doubtless,  the  cause,  in 
most  instances,  of  the  non-attendance  ol  those  gentlemen.  They  ought  to 
consider  their  calling — -what  they  are  elected  and  selected  for,  and  ii  they  give 
conscience  fair-play,  they  will  resign  or  decline  the  situations  they  hold  or  as¬ 
pire  to. 

The  office  of  school  director  should  not  be  used  merely  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  public  notoriety.  It  should  be  considered  as  a  sacred  trust,  delegated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation,  and  its  duties  so  discharged,  that  lie  who 
holds  it  may  not,  in  the  language  of  Cobbett,  u  merit  the  curses  of  children 
yet  unborn.”  He  should  visit  the  schools  ol  his  district  frequently,  and  at¬ 
tend  to  their  material  interests.  If  a  black-board  is  required,  or  requires  paint- 
ing,  a  pane  of  glass  is  broken,  a  bench  or  fuel  needed,  he  should  know  what 
is  wanting,  and  how  and  by  whom  it  should  be  done  or  supplied.  He  should, 
in  the  spirit  of  love  and  kindness,  address  the  children,  encourage  them  in  well 
doing,  inspirit  the  diffident,  and  let  the  froward  know  they  are  subject  to  the 
rein,  and  that  insubordination  will  be  the  cause  ol  their  introduction  to  toe 
rod,  or  expulsion  from  school.  If  he  sees  anything  in  the  government  of  the 
school,  or  in  the  method  of  imparting  instruction,  that  could  be  improved  by 
a  simple  suggestion,  or  a  little  kind  advice,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  word 
in  season,  fitfy  spoken,  will  always  be  thankfully  received  by  a  teacher  of  the 
proper  spirit.  The  director  will  observe,  by  visiting  t lie  dilfeicnt  schools  of 
his  district,  that  they  are  not  all  alike ;  that  each  teacher  has  his  excellencies 
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and  peculiarities,  and  it  should  be  his  aim  and  desire  to  cull  the  useful  and 
beautiful,  and  have  them  incorporated  into  all.  If  this  course  fs  pursued,  great 
benefit  will  result,  and  an  attachment  spring  up  between  the  director,  teacher  ’ 
and  pupils,  that  nothing  this  side  of  the  grave  could  separate.  Excuse  this 
episode.  I  involuntarily  struck  the  track,  and  kept  on  it  longer  than  was  in¬ 
tended. 

Schools. — Almost  every  where  is  apparent  a  more  lively  spirit  anions'  our 
teachers,  the  fruits  of  the  awakening  impulses  of  our  educational  meetings. 
Teachers  were  there  not  only  instructed  in  many  of  the  branches  taught  in 
our  schools,  and  in  the  proper  way  to  impart  their  knowledge  and  govern  their 
children,  but  were  also  made  sensible  of  their  deficiencies,  and  stimulated  to 
attend  the  best  schools  their  means  warranted,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  capacity  for  usefulness. 

Three-fourths  of  those  now  teaching  have  attended  schools  or  institutes 
within  three  years  ;  and  very  generally  their  increased  ability  to  discharge 
their  responsible  duties  aright,  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  community. 

If  the  instances  were  not  too  numerous,  1  should  like  to  give  the  names  and 
deeds  of  those  persevering,  self-sacrificing  teachers,  who  girded  on  their  armor 
with  a  determination  to  conquer  prejudice,  and  to  strew  the  paths  of  know¬ 
ledge  with  such  beautiful  flowers  and  luxuriant  fruit,  that  the  children  would 
consider  it  a  favor  and  pleasure,  rather  than  an  irksome  task,  to  gather  them. 

Since  my  last  report  Mr.  Booz  has  resigned  his  situation  as  principal  of  the 
Bristol  grammar  school,  for  one  less  laborious  and  more  lucrative. 

One  of  the  Messrs.  Long,  a  classical  scholar  of  rare  attainments,  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  brother,  had  conducted  the  celebrated  Tennent  school  for  several 
years  past,  with  distinguished  ability,  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  He  died 
beloved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  Doylestown  academy  is  under 
the  charge  of  another  principal.  Disease  has  compelled  Mrs.  Haas  to  abandon 
her  profession.  She  kept  a  good  school,  where  several  ladies  were  qualified 
for  teaching.  From  New  Hope  academy  we  obtained  our  present  worthy 
County  Superintendent.  John  Ball,  who  conducted  a  boarding  school  at  Qua- 
kertown,  and  who  has  done  good  service  in  that  section  of  the  county,  has 
relinquished  his  calling  for  the  mercantile  business.  1  he  other  prominent 
schools  before  spoken  of,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  same  principals  as  for¬ 
merly. 

%/ 

Mention  might  properly  be  made  in  this  connection,  of  the  Hughsian  school, 
in  Buckingham  township.  Amos  Austin  Hughes  died  in  18 11, 'bequeathing  a 
portion  of  his  property,  amounting  to  some  six  thousand  dollars,  and  a  valuable 
farm  of  ninety-one  acres  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  “  children  of 
persons  in  low  and  middling  circumstances  in  his  native  township,  for  ever.5’ 
The  trustees,  twelve  in  number,  erected  a  few  years  since,  a  substantial  iwo- 
story  house,  in  which  a  school  has  been  taught  since  the  writer  left  it,  for  the 
rast  three  years,  by  Lewis  P.  W  orthington.  W  m.  '\  .  Fell  is  the  teacher  at 
present.  This  school  costs  the  township  nothing,  all  expenses  being  defrayed 
from  the  funds  of  the  institution.  It  is  large  and  well  conducted.  As  regards 
the  condition  of  the  pupils,  there  is  no  restriction.  To  a  1  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  a  public  school,  save  the  directors  have  over  it  no  control. 

Truth  will  not  allow  me  to  record  the  fact  that  other  districts,  aside  from 
those  mentioned  in  a  former  report,  have  expended  much  for  furniture  or 
books,  except  Bristol  and  New  Hope  boroughs.  In  those  places  a  commendable 
liberality  has  characterized  the  conduct  of  their  respective  boards  of  directors 
in  these  particulars. 

I  should  hardly  feel  excusable  to  forego  mentioning  the  fact,  that  several  of 
the  teachers  in  a  number  of  the  districts  of  the  upper  end  of  the  county,  the 
past  winter,  procured  maps  and  other  auxiliaries  at  their  own  expense,  meet- 
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ing  with  the  children  at  their  school  houses  after  night,  and  giving  them  in¬ 
struction  free  from  any  charge.  Springfield,  perhaps,  took  the  lead  in  these 
'matters.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  Horne,  a  Christine,  and  a 
Youngken  live  here.  The  first  has  taught  school  several  years,  is  now  attend¬ 
ing  college,  and  during  his  vacations  gives  instruction  almost  gratuitously  to 
the  teachers  of  his  native  township.  The  second,  while  I  am  writing,  is  at 
the  Lancaster  Normal  school,  the  second  term,  leaving  a  family  at  home. 
Last  winter  he  sent  to  New  York  and  procured  a  considerable  number  of  maps 
of  the  world,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  let  the 
teachers  of  his  township  have  without  profit,  for  the  welfare  of  the  common 
schools.  Captain  Youngken  is  a  large  man  with  a  large  heart.  If  ever  there 
was  a  devoted  director,  lie  is  one.  He  visits  all  the  schools  of  his  own  town¬ 
ship,  attends  to  matters  needing  his  care,  speaks  kindly  but  fearlessly  to  teacher 
and  pupils,  is  beloved  by  the  good  children,  and  feared  by  the  bad,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition,  has  gone  with  me  to  several  schools  in  other  districts,  to  see  how  they 
compare  with  their  own.  His  name  is  justly  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
teachers  and  children  of  Springfield. 


SCHOOL  HOUSES, 

Each  successive  season  adds  new  and  more  commodious  houses  to  the  num¬ 
ber  already  existing.  The  directors  appear  disposed  to  incur  as  much  expense 
in  their  construction  as  their  tax-paying  constituents  will  tolerate,  and  some¬ 
times  even  more  than  is  borne  without  murmuring.  There  are  about  thirty 
school  houses  in  the  county  that  ought  to  be  immediately  razed  to  their  foun¬ 
dations,  that  other  structures  of  a  grade  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  their 
respective  localities,  might  be  erected  in  their  stead.  Quite  a  considerable 
number  of  very  good  ones,  bearing  the  impress  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  have 
been  built  within  a  year  or  two. 

The  following  account  of  one  in  Bensalem,  which  I  visited  in  October  last, 
is  extracted  from  my  note-book.  Public  school  No.  4. — This  house  is  an  or¬ 
nament  to  the  neighborhood  and  does  credit  to  the  directors  and  those  imme¬ 
diately  interested  in  the  school.  It  is  built  of  stone,  thirty  by  forty  feet,  two 
stories  high  ;  the  lower  story  being  eleven,  the  upper  nine  feet  in  height. 
There  are  thirty  double  desks,  neatly  and  strongly  made,  of  cherry,  with  capa¬ 
cious  aisles  between  them.  A  class  bench  occupies  the  rear  next  to  the  parti¬ 
tion  that  separates  the  school  room  from  the  entry.  A  platform  five  feet  in 
width  exends  entirely  across  one  end  of  the  room,  which  end  is  as  it  ought  to 
be,  without  windows,  thus  affording  a  suitable  space  for  black-board  surface. 
The  black-board,  as  yet,  is  of  very  limited  dimensions,  but  it  will  doubtless 
give  place  ere  long,  to  one  that  will  bear  some  correspondence  to  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  room.  There  is  not  a  teacher’s  desk  in  the  county  that  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  this,  in  style,  neatness  of  finish,  or  beauty  of  material. 
Two  cast  iron  columns,  so  situated  as  not  to  be  in  the  way,  support  the  super¬ 
incumbent  weight  of  the  interior  of  the  building. 

Spacious  folding  doors  communicate  with  the  entry.  The  floors  are  of  the 
best  yellow  pine ;  substantial  shutters  are  hung  at  the  windows;  the  wash¬ 
boards  or  wainscoting  extend  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  from  the  floor,  com¬ 
pletely  protecting  the  walls  from  injury,  and  giving  a  substantial  and  finished 
appearance  to  the  apartment.  There  is  a  good  cellar  under  the  whole.  A 
belfry,  in  which  a  bell  to  cost  one  hundred  dollars  is  to  be  placed,  surmounts 
this  edifice.  Everything  requiring  it,  is  well  painted.  Large,  well  dressed 
stone  steps  are  at  the  door,  and  men  are  engaged  leveling  the  yard,  which  is 
to  be  tastefully  planted  with  ornamental  trees.  The  windows  in  both  stories 
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are  hung  with  weights.  A  good  well  of  water  is  near  the  door.  The  cost  of 
this  neat,  beautiful  and  convenient  house,  was  about  twenty-five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars. 

Institutes. — Township  institutes  have  been  conducted  in  Bristol,  Falls, 
Buckingham,  Solebury,  Hilltown,  New  Britain,  Warrington  and  Richland, 
some  of  which  were  of  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  character.  The  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Bucks  County  Educational  Society. was  held  at  Newtown 
last  summer.  Mr.  White,  one  of  the  most  eccentric  and  celebrated  teachers 
of  elocution  in  the  country,  was  present.  He  instructed  and  entertained  the 
audience  with  his  readings,  recitations  and  manner  of  teaching.  His  obser¬ 
vations  were  unique,  but  evidently  those  of  a  mind  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
subject  of  which  he  treated,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  many  teachers  present 
went  to  their  labors  impressed  with  the  importance  of  paying  more  attention 
to  reading  properly  in  school,  and  with  greater  ability  to  do  the  subject  justice. 
Various  matters  on  the  subject  of  education  were  discussed  by  some  of  our 
best  teachers,  whose  remarks  on  some  of  the  topics,  were  afterwards  published 
in  the  School  Journal. 

As  the  reports  hitherto  published  gave  accounts  of  our  county  institutes,  it 
would  not  sound  well  in  history  to  say  that  we  had  given  the  crowning  sheaf 
of  them  all,  the  go-by  in  this  one. 

Professor  Wickersham,  with  his  corps  of  Normal  assistants,  labored  faith¬ 
fully  for  five  days  in  behoof  of  our  teachers.  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Polytechnic 
College,  Rev.  Mr.  Edgar,  of  Easton,  Mr.  Hickok,  Deputy  Superintendent,  and 
several  others  eminent  in  the  professions  of  astronomy,  chirography,  &c.,  con¬ 
tributed  largely  and  interestingly  of  their  ready  learing,  to  swell  the  general 
store  from  which  so  many  were  anxious  to  be  supplied.  Delight  manifested 
itself  in  the  bright  eyes  and  smiling  visages  of  all  in  attendance.  If  ever  there 
was  a  jubilant  educational  meeting,  this  was  one.  The  people  of  Doylestown, 
en  masse ,  welcomed,  with  their  accustomed  hospitality,  the  teachers,  and  other 
friends  of  education  from  the  country,  to  their  comfortable  homes  and  “well- 
piled  boards.”  Able  speeches  from  lawyers  and  ministers,  approbatory  of 
the  meeting  and  its  objects,  music  of  the  sweetest  kind  from  the  brass  band, 
and  the  farewell  songs  of  the  teachers,  closed  this  delightful,  instructive,  and 
long-to-be-remembered  convention. 

Teachers. — Three  of  those  who  taught  school  the  past  year,  were  from  the 
Emerald  Isle,  three  from  Massachusetts,  two  from  Vermont,  one  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  one  from  Hungary  and  one  from  Maine — the  rest  of  the  teachers  were 
Pennsylvanians.  The  ages  of  the  men  varied  from  eighteen  to  seventy.  Five 
were  over  sixty;  one  had  arrived  to  the  age  allotted  to  man;  two  were  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty;  four,  between  thirty  and  forty;  two  were  eighteen,  and 
the  remainder  between  twenty  and  thirty.  The  girls,  1  judge,  are  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-five. 

If  I  have  under-estimated  the  age  of  any  lady  teachers,  I  humbly  crave  for¬ 
giveness,  assuring  such,  at  the  same  time,  if  they  will  apply  in  propria  per¬ 
sona ,  to  my  successor,  he  will  cheerfully  make  the  proper  correction  in  his 
first  report  to  the  Department. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

Prejudices  against  the  introduction  of  modern  school  books  are  every  where 
yielding;  and  although  the  use  of  such  books  is  by  no  means  as  universal  as 
their  superiority  over  those  that  have  heretofore  been  in  vogue  would  justify, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when,  by  the  unremitting  exertions  of  genuine  di¬ 
rectors  and  live  teachers,  they  are  as  surely  destined  to  supplant  many  of  the 
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old  works,  on  the  score  of  practical  superiority,  as  the  threshing-machine  i3 
the  flail. 

To  show  one  step  in  this  direction  that  occurred  the  past  winter,  in  a  town¬ 
ship  as  little  noted  for  infringement  on  time-honored  antecedents  as  any  other 
in  the  county,  allow  me  to  relate  an  incident  or  two  pertinent  to  the  subject. 
A  young  man  who  had  received  a  good  education  at  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
State,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  professional  teacher,  knowing  full  well  the 
utter  impossibility  of  doing  justice  to  his  scholars  with  the  books  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  set  himself  resolutely  at  work  to  effect  a  reformation  in  this  particular. 
He  announced  his  determination  to  do  so  to  his  pupils,  stating  the  advantages 
he  expected  to  result  from  a  compliance  with  his  proposition— made  known 
his  project  to  a  few  of  his  most  liberal  and  intelligent  patrons,  who  seemed 
disposed  to  second  his  efforts,  and  purchased  a  variety  of  books.  These  he 
told  the  children  they  should  have  at  wholesale  prices — that  he  wanted  not  to 
make  a  cent  by  his  sales,  that  his  sole  object  was  to  benefit  them  in  their 
studies.  He  asked  them  to  take  the  books  home,  for  their  parents  to  see;  they 
did  so,  and  several  brought  the  money  for  them  in  the  morning.  There  was, 
nevertheless,  a  band  of  the  employers  determined  to  resist  such  an  alarming 
innovation,  and  accordingly  they  waited  on  one  of  the  directors  and  urged  the 
immediate  dismissal  of  the  teacher.  The  director  informed  me  that  seven  of 
them  besieged  him  at  once,  and  that  their  clamor  was  comparable  to  a  small 
pandemonium.  Being  a  man  of  nerve  and  sense,  he  listened  undaunted,  and 
weighed  down  their  sophistical  assertions  with  argument,  until  they  finally 
consented  to  try  him  a  little  longer. 

One  reckless  old  codger,  through,  whose  brain  a  progressive  ray  never  darted, 
with  the  malignancy  of  a  demon,  swore  he  would  oppose  the  school  law,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  it,  “  while  there  was  a  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  !” 
and  made  his  boy  take  the  book,  which  his  teacher  had  presented  to  him,  to 
the  barn ! 

Previous  to  visiting  this  school,  the  director,  above  alluded  to,  informed  me 
he  considered  it  the  best  in  the  township.  In  this  opinion,  subsequently,  i 
was  fully  prepared  to  coincide. 

The  unprecedented  improvement  of  the  children  reconciled  neatly  all  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  before  his  term  expired,  those  who  opposed  him  with  most  per¬ 
tinacity,  acknowledged  him  the  best  teacher  they  had  ever  had  in  their  district. 

This  incident  is  recorded  to  show  how  much  is  in  the  power  of  a  teacher. 
By  judicious  perseverance  he  can  almost  remove  mountains.  Upon  his  desk 
were  noticed,  in  nice  order,  Sanders’s  Series  of  Reading,  Sears’s  Pictorial  De¬ 
scription  of  the  United  States,  Brown’s  Grammar,  Ollendorf ’s  Grammar,  Da¬ 
vies’s  Algebra,  Davies’s  University  Arithmetic,  Cutter’s  Physiology,  Comstock’s 
System  of  Elocution,  Andrews’s  and  Stoddard’s  Latin  Grammar,  Gummere’s 
Surveying,  &c. 

The  house  was  a  new  stone  one,  of  ample  size,  well  shaded,  and  took  the 
place  of  a  log  skunk  cabin,  with  four  four  light  windows  in  it,  that  had  been 
used  seventy  years  to  teach  children  in. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  here  is  progress  in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  first  report  1  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  Department,  mention 
was  made  of  the  backward  condition  of  one  of  the  schools,  the  children  not 
knowing  even  the  name  of  the  river  that  flowed  close  by  them.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  my  note-book,  made  last  winter :  Calvin’s  school,  Tinieum, 
January  15,  1857,  Rebecca  Smith,  teacher.  There  are  fifty-six  scholars  in 
attendance,  twenty  of  whom  study  geography — one,  grammar — twenty-five, 
mental  arithmetic. 

There  are  three  reading  classes — one  in  Sanders’s  Fourth,  one  in  Cobb’s 
Third,  and  one  in  the  spelling  book.  The  teacher  deserves  great  credit  for 
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having  introduced,  so  successfully,  the  above  mentioned  reading  books,  and 
Colburn’s  Mental  Arithmetic.  The  latter  she  loans  to  the  scholars,  without 
compensation,  however — and  the  secret  of  having  so  many  studying  geography, 
is  revealed  in  the  fact,  that  she  furnished  about  twenty  of  Mitchell’s  Primary 
Geographies,  to  the  scholars,  “  for  a  fip  a-piece,”  they  being  second-handed 
ones.  The  children  write  once  a  day,  recite  geography  as  often,  say  their 
lessons  in  oral  arithmetic,  twice,  daily.  The  small  children  say  their  tables 
three  times  a  week,  and  all  the  scholars  once  a  week.  At  the  solicitation  of 
the  teacher  a  black-board,  a  piece  of  furniture  that  never  graced  this  school 
room  before,  was  furnished,  and  is  used  almost  daily  for  the  purpose  of  making 
explanations  in  written  arithmetic,  drawing  maps,  &c.  The  Testament  is  read 
once  a  week  by  all  capable  of  reading.  Two  classes  spell  out  of  book  once  a 
day — one  being  in  definitions. 

The  children  now  not  only  know  the  name  of  the  Delaware,  but  they 
could  tell  where  it  rose,  what  its  length,  where  it  emptied,  &c.,  and  the  course, 
place  of  rising,  and  place  of  emptying,  of  ail  the  principal  rivers  on  this  and 
the  eastern  continent.  They  appeared  quite  familiar  with  geography,  con¬ 
sidering  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  engaged  in  the  study,  as  they  also 
did  with  their  tables  and  mental  arithmetic. 

Every  evening  before  school  is  dismissed,  each  scholar  asks  a  question  in 
history,  geography,  physiology,  &c.,  which  any  one  may  answer.  If  the  ques¬ 
tion  propounded  cannot  be  answered  by  the  school,  the  one  putting  it  must  do 
so.  Much  interest  is  manifested  in  this  exercise.  Sometimes  quite  amusing 
responses,  given  in  good  faith,  are  elicited.  As  for  instance,  one  boy  asked 
“  Of  what  use  is  the  hair  on  the  head  1”  A  little  chap  with  sparkling  eyes, 
imagining  he  had  got  the  cue,  cried  out,  “  to  make  top-knots  of.”  The  change 
in  this  school  was  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  its  patrons  and  myself. 

These  two  instances  are  selected,  to  show  what  teachers  themselves  can 
effect  in  districts  shrouded  by  the  veil  of  ignorance ;  and  1  trust  that  others 
may  be  stimulated  to  imitate  examples  so  worthy  of  being  followed. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  furnish  a  few  pictures  that  would  afford  no 
pleasure  to  those  they  represent,  to  look  upon,  but  the  canvass  shall  not  be 
spread  upon  the  easel  for  that  purpose  now  ;  trusting  that  teachers  need  good 
examples  to  follow,  more  than  bad  ones  to  shun.  , 

Pleasures  and  discomforts  of  the  office  of  Superintendent . — To  feel  after  you 
have  paid  your  visit  at  a  school,  that  you  have  done  something  to  edify  the 
teacher  or  pupils,  something  to  redound  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
education  ;  that  you  have  opened  the  road  for  the  introduction  of  better  books 
or  methods  of  teaching,  or  more  approved  and  thorough  discipline;  to  see  in 
the  countenances  of  the  directors  and  spectators,  that  your  labors  are  appre¬ 
ciated  and  approved  ;  to  have  the  teacher  thank  you  for  your  instruction  and 
address  to  the  pupils,  and  invite  you  to  call  again  ;  to  have  the  little  urchins 
give  you  a  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  in  a  low  voice  inquire  u  when  you 
will  come  again ;”  to  have  the  large  scholars,  with  the  consent  of  the  teacher, 
rise,  and  in  a  formal  manner  return  their  acknowledgments ;  to  form  the  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  gain  the  friendship  of  those  large  hearted,  honest  men,  who 
have  been  selected  by  the  people  of  their  respective  districts  to  manage  their 
school  matters — to  say  nothing  of  the  unalloyed  kindness  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  who  spared  no  pains  to  administer  to  your  comforts;  to  know, 
through  your  agency  in  the  establishment  of  institutes,  that  much  knowledge 
for  the  public  good  has  been  disseminated  ;  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  has 
been  awakened,  and  that  the  schools,  on  an  average,  are  fifty  per  cent,  better 
than  formerly  ;  to  receive  kind  and  encouraging  letters  from  the  teachers,  and 
such  jewels,  as  the  following,  from  a  school  full  of  children,  are  matters  of  a 
highly  cheering  and  satisfactory  character : 
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Dear  County  Superintendent : 


Franklix  School  Room,  ) 
March  16,  1857.  j 


We  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  kindness  :  we  know  that  it  is  your  aim  to  do  all  you 
can  to  make  us  good,  useful  and  happy:  we  shall  never  forget  you,  and  the  things  you  told  us. 
Wo  would  bo  very  glad  if  you  would  come  to  see  us  again  ;  and  how  glad  we  would  bo  if  vou 
would  again  become  our  Superintendent,  but  wo  are  told  you  will  not  visit  us  again  If  we  do 
not  see  you  again,  we  will  be  good  boys  and  girls,  that  we  may  meet  you  to  part  no  more — so 
Farewell.  1 

(Signed  by  sixteen  boys  and  girls  of  the  above  named  school  in  Springfield.) 


But  to  have  your  residence  dogged  by  envious  people,  to  see  whether  you 
are  attending  to  your  public  duties;  to  be  called  a  robber  by  the  tax-payer  ;  to 
be  told  by  those  who  had  been  in  jail  as  often  as  they  had  been  in  a  school 
house,  that  the  schools  were  no  better  than  formerly;  to  be  denounced  by  the 
regular  politician,  who  is  little  better  than  a  black-leg,  for  stepping  within  the 
bounds  of  his  circuit  and  obtaining  office,  whose  duties  his  lack°of  lore  ren¬ 
dered  him  incompetent  to  discharge ;  to  hear  the  whining  about  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  s  salary  ;  to  have  a  rum-sucking  director  call  a  meeting,  with  the  view 
oi  effecting  the  repeal  of  the  office,  because  the  County  Superintendent  lec¬ 
tured  to  the  scholars  on  temperance,  and  would  not  treat  him ;  to  travel  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  frequently  “exposed  to  the  peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm;” 
to  have  your  horse  fall  down  on  the  ice,  pitching  you  over  his  head,  and  cut- 
ting  your  own  severely ;  to  find  the  roads,  when  you  awoke  in  the  morning 
twenty  miles  from  home,  in  such  condition  that  no  horse  could  travel ;  to  be 
obliged  to  walk,  and  carry  twenty-eight  pounds  of  clothing  and  school  appa¬ 
ratus,  over  ice  and  snow  drifts,  frequently  breaking  through  into  the  water 
below,  and  when  you  arrived  at  a  school  house,  to  have  your  pantaloons  frozen 
stiff  knee-high,  and  your  boots  and  stockings  thoroughly  soaked,  with  the  per¬ 
spiration  dripping  from  your  face,  and  your  nether  garments  completely  satu¬ 
rated  therewith  ;  to  go  into  a  cold  bed  with  wet  shirts  on  your  ba_ck,  and  be 
obliged,  alter  you  were  there,  to  rub  yourself  to  keep  from  freezing ;  to  tramp 
day  after  day  through  mud  and  slush  ;  to  be  absent  three  or  four  weeks  at  a 
time  from  your  family,  and  to  be  harassed  by  the  reflection,  that  after  all  you 
could  not  please  the  people,  possessed  negative  charms,  to  enjoy  which,  the 
idiosyncratic  constitution  of  a  man  must  vary  very  much  from  my  own. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  renewed  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  directors, 
teachers  and  others,  I  desire  once  more  to  return  my  unfeigned  acknowledg¬ 
ments.  J  rusting  that  this  great  charge  has  fallen  into  more  competent  hands 
to  manage,  and  that  instead  of  laying  violent  hands  upon  the  ark  of  our  safety, 
those  uneasy  spirits,  whose  patriotism  is  ever  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  will  find 
some  other  avenue  to  let  off  their  superabundant  gas,  than  that  of  endeavoring 
to  sap  the  foundations  ol  morality  and  religion,  by  an  onslaught  against  edu¬ 
cation. 


t 

Buckingham,  July  16,  1857. 


JOSEPH  FELL, 

Late  County  Superintendent . 


<  1 

BUTLER  COUNTY. 

Having  given  two  reports  previous  to  this,  «a«*h  of  which  was  somewhat 
minute  and  extended,  I  cannot  well  add  much  that  would  be  interesting,  without 
repeating  matter  contained  in  them.  For  want  of  the  necessary  statistics  it  is 
very  difficult  and  next  to  impossible  to  make  a  full  report.  The  rapid  changes 
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which  are  constantly  being  made,  relative  to  the  locating  and  erecting  of  school 
houses,  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  a  report  which  will  be  true. 

A  portion  of  the  work  of  erecting  school  houses  is  unfinished  and  incom¬ 
plete,  and  many  changes  may  yet  he  made  before  the  districts  are  all  supplied 
with  suitable  houses.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  remodeling  of 
the  school  districts  of  this  county,  many  very  serious  disputes  arose,  most  of 
which  are  now  settled. 

School  Houses. — Many  houses  are  in  the  course  of  erection,  but  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted.  Of  those  completed,  or  nearly  so,  fifty-eight  are  good,  and  very  suita¬ 
ble  for  school  purposes;  one  hundred  and  fourteen  would  be  good,  if  slightly 
remodeled  and  newly  furnished;  and  thirty-five  are  totally  unfit  for  training 
children  in,  and  could  not  be  made  suitable  without  incurring  a  greater  expense 
than  the  buildings  are  worflh.  The  number  of  the  first  class  would,  probably, 
have  been  much  greater,  if  the  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture  had  made  its 
appearance  two  years  sooner,  or  if  good  models  could  have  been  procured. — 
The  number  of  the  second  class  will  probably  continue  the  most  numerous,  but 
the  third  class  will  decrease  very  rapidly,  and  probably,  ere  two  more  years 
roll  away,  they  will  only  stand  as  monuments  of  the  past,  or  be  removed  to 
give  room  for  first  class  houses. 

Location. — Many  things  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  locating  a 
school  house,  and  considering  all  the  circumstances,  fully  one-half  of  the  school 
houses  of  this  county  are  as  well  located  as  they  could  be,  and  many  of  them 
have  very  handsome  locations.  The  only  fenced  play-grounds,  are  those  of 
the  Butler  borough  schools.  But  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  shade  trees,  or  the  improving  and  beautifying  of  school  grounds.  Out¬ 
houses  are  still  much  needed,  though  many  have  been  built  during  the  past 
year.  Zelienople  has,  recently,  made  good  improvements  in  this  respect. 

Ventilation  is  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  it  demands,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement.  Most  of  the  new  houses  have  the  windows  so  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  the  upper  sash  will  slide  downward,  and  permit  the  warm  air  to 
escape  from  the  room. 

School  Architecture. — About  one  hundred  and  fifty-houses  have  been  built 
during  the  last  three  years.  Of  these,  about  twenty  were  built  according  to 
plans  contained  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture.  Nearly  all  that 
were  built  after  that  work  came  to  hand,  were  built  upon  plans  which  were 
modifications  of  some  contained  in  it.  And  many  directors,  and  others,  were 
heard  to  regret  that  it  had  not  come  to  hand  before  their  houses  were  built. — 
For  some  reasons,  a  large  number  of  the  new  houses  were  not  put  up  as  care¬ 
fully  as  they  might  have  been. 

Materials. — Fifty  of  the  houses  are  brick ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  are 
frame,  and  thirty-six  are  log.  The  brick  houses  are  nearly  all  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county.  Rented  rooms  were  used  for  a  few  schools. 

School  Furniture. — In  most  of  the  new  houses  an  attempt  was  made  to  con¬ 
struct  the  furniture  according  to  some  of  the  improved  plans  laid  down  in  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Architecture,  but  from  some  causes,  many  very  costly 
mistakes  were  made.  In  some  cases  the  seats  and  desks  are  too  high ;  some 
too  narrow;  some  so  temporary,  that  before  they  were  in  use  three  months, 
they  were  either  broken  down  or  unfit  for  use.  Some  desks  were  made  with¬ 
out  shelves  underneath  for  books,  and  in  some  instances  the  seats  were  made 
stationary,  and  the  desks  placed  full  eight  inches  too  far  off.  In  such  cases  the 
people  incurred  the  expense  of  suitable  furniture,  but  did  not  get  it,  and  will 
most  probably  be  obliged  to  do  with  such  as  they  have  got  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Black-hoards  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  school  houses,  but  those  in  Forward, 
Muddycreek,  Buffalo,  Jackson,  Butler,  Fairview,  Centre,  Marion  and  Butler 
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borough,  are  the  most  suitable.  In  some  places,  however,  the  houses  were 
built  without  due  reference  to  the  extensive  use  of  black-boards,  and  have 
neither  good  boards,  nor  good  places  to  set  such.  Globes  and  charts  are  but 
little  used;  a  few  are  seen  here  and  there,  generally  the  property  of  the 
teacher.  Outline  maps  are  used  in  the  Butler  borough  schools. 

Teachers. — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  teachers  to  any 
degree  of  certainty ;  but  of  those  to  whom  1  granted  certificates,  during  the  past 
year,  the  ages  are  about  as  follows,  viz:  Under  seventeen,  fifty;  between  seven¬ 
teen  and  twenty-one,  one  hundred  and  six  ;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
five,  fifty-two  ;  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  thirty-one;  between  thirty  and 
forty,  thirteen;  between  forty  and  fifty,  six;  over  fifty,  five. 

Birth-place. — Nearly  all  who  offered  themselves  for  examination,  during 
the  past  year,  were  residents  of  this  county.  About  ten  were  born  out  of  the 
State. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Of  those  who  taught  in  the  county,  during  the 
past  year,  one  hundred  have  taught  less  than  one  year  ;  fifty,  less  than  three 
years;  twenty-five,  between  three  and  six  years — the  balance  not  known  defi¬ 
nitely. 

Permanent  Teachers. — I  frequently  inquired  of  persons  whether  they  intended 
becoming  permanent  teachers,  and  the  most  definite  answer  I  could  get  was, 
“I  would  like  to  if  I  thought  teaching  would  pay.”  The  probability  is,  that 
no  definite  information  can  be  obtained  on  this  subject,  as  the  whole  matter 
depends  upon  circumstances.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  article,  many 
of  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  teaching  their  first  term,  and  have  not,  as 
yet,  thought  much  about  the  matter.  Unless  teaching  becomes  more  profitable, 
very  few  will  follow  it.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  men  left  this 
county  last. fall  to  engage  in  teaching  in  other  places.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
there  are  at  least  two  hundred  young  persons  in  this  county  preparing  them¬ 
selves  expressly  for  the  business  of  teaching,  and  they  will  follow  it,  if  pro¬ 
perly  encouraged. 

Professional  Reading. — There  is  a  growing  interest  manifested  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Most  of  our  teachers  have  read  one  or  more  works,  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  demand  for  such  books. 

Manner  of  Teaching ,  fyc. — The  number  of  teachers  who  give  full  satisfac¬ 
tion,  sixty;  medium  teachers,  or  those  who  may  be  employed  until  better  ones 
can  be  obtained,  ninety-six;  the  number  whose  services  could  be  better  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  forty-two.  A  few  others  I  cannot  say  much  about.  This  cal¬ 
culation  does  not  include  those  who  left  last  fall. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — The  number  examined,  during'the  last  year, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two;  re-examined,  one  hundred  and  twenty;  examina¬ 
tions,  thirty-one.  Persons  who  received  professional  certificates,  twelve.  The 
number  of  provisional  certificates,  two  hundred  and  forty-five.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  Superintendency,  1  held  seventy-six  examinations,  and  granted 
forty  professional  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  provisional  certificates. 
Four  were  rejected.  During  the  second  year  1  held  fifty-eight  examinations, 
examined  near  three  hundred  persons,  granted  nineteen  professional  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  provisional  certificates.  Only  fifty-two  different  indi¬ 
viduals  received  professional  certificates  from  me  during  the  three  years;  of 
these  1  only  acknowledged  thirty-six  to  be  such  at  the  close  of  my  term  of 
office. 

During  the  three  years  on  examinations  and  re-examinations,  I  granted  six 
hundred  and  sixty-five  provisional  certificates. 

Schools. — In  the  borough  of  Butler  the  school  is  divided  into  three  grades. 
It  is  doing  a  good  business,  but  a  fourth  grade  is  needed.  The  Prospect  and 
Harrisville  schools  consist  of  two  grades  each.  In  about  seventy-five  of  the 
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schools  a  tolerably  successful  attempt  was  made  at  classification.  The  re¬ 
maining  schools  are  either  very  poorly  classified  or  not  classified  at  all.  As  a 
specimen  of  bad  classification,  in  nine  schools  of  one  district,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  pupils  attended  school,  and  these  were  divided  into  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  classes — and  several  of  these  schools  had  no  set  time  for 
writing ,  and  arithmetic  was  not  classed  at  all.  Muddy  Creek  and  Fairview 
had  probably  the  hest  classified  schools. 

Institutes. — There  have  been  four  meetings  of  the  county  institute  during 
the  past  three  years.  Fifty  teachers  were  in  attendance  at  the  first  and  second 
meetings,  sixty  at  the  third,  and  forty-five  at  the  last.  The  last  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  more  numerously  attended  had  the  weather  been  less  in¬ 
clement.  Very  few  county  meetings  or  associations  have  been  held  during 
the  past  year.  *  In  Portersville  a  regular  institute  was  kept  up  during  most  of 
the  winter,  at  which  place  much  good  was  done.  In  Buffalo  district  and 
Zelienople  borough,  such  meetings  were  kept  up  for  some  time,  with  salutary 
results,  but  for  want  of  proper  encouragement,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  were, 
finally,  let  fall  through. 

School  visitations  are  very  much  neglected.  Three  or  four  districts  adopted 
district  supervision. 

Planner  of  Teaching. — Some  of  our  teachers  who  have  had  recourse  to  good 
works  on  teaching,  have  very  much  improved  their  schools  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  modern  and  improved  modes  of  teaching;  but  in  many  schools  the  old 
method  of  going  over  a  certain  number  of  lessons  is  still  followed.  It  is  very 
strange  that  people  will  submit  to  this  stupifying  manner  of  instructing  chil¬ 
dren,  when  a  better  plan  can  be  adopted  at  the  same  expense.  Such  close 
confinement  to  the  words,  and  so  little  attention  to  the  subjects,  is  not  very 
profitable.  One  lesson  understood  is  worth  five  passed  over  hastily.  The 
black-board  is  beginning  to  hold  its  appropriate  station  in  many  school  houses. 
Black-board  exercises  are  numerous,  instructive  and  interesting,  and  in  many 
schools  we  see  the  abecedarian  making  his  marks  and  letters,  the  orthography 
class  writing  words,  the  geography  class  drawing  maps,  the  writing  class  ex¬ 
plaining  the  principles  of  penmanship,  the  grammar  class  analyzing  sentences, 
and  the  arithmetic  and  algebra  classes  solving  and  explaining  their  questions, 
all  upon  the  black-board.  The  experienced  and  skilful  teacher  will  here  give 
many  an  instructive  lesson. 

Visitations. — Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  which  the  schools  of  this 
county  are  kept  in  operation,  and  the  distance  between  school  houses,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  visit  all  the  schools  while  they  are  in  operation.  I  com¬ 
menced  visiting  as  soon  as  the  schools  were  in  successful  operation,  pursued 
the  work  vigorously  until  the  schools  were  nearly  all  closed,  and  was  only 
able  to  reach  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  I  made  no  effort  to  visit  more  than 
two  schools  per  day,  but  tried  to  be  in  each  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  laborious  part  of  the  business  of  the  County  Superin¬ 
tendent,  might  be  exchanged  for  one  of  equal  utility  and  less  laborious.  The 
same  time  spent  in  each  district,  might  be  spent  in  holding  institutes  and  pub¬ 
lic  lectures  in  two  or  three  of  the  school  houses,  and  would  no  doubt  have  as 
good  an  effect  upon  the  schools,  as  the  particular  visit  of  the  Superintendent 
at  the  respective  schools.  It  requires  very  hard  traveling  to  visit  two  schools 
per  day,  and  at  this  rate  not  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  schools  of  this  county 
can  be  visited  while  they  are  in  operation,  and  many  of  these  either  at  the 
commencement  or  close  of  the  term.  Taking  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  roads  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season  when  this  service  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  we  may  safely  say  few  persons  are  able  to  endure  such  hardships. 

Whatever  secret  antipathy  the  citizens  of  Butler  county  may  cherish  to¬ 
wards  the  office  of  Superintendent,  I  must  acknowledge  my  gratitude  towards 
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them,  for  the  very  kind  and  hospitable  manner  in  which  they  received  and 
treated  me  in  my  different  visits  among  them,  and  especially  the  directors  who 
took  the  lead  in  these  matters,  I  shall  ever  remember  their  kindness  to  me  and 
their  co-operation  with  me  in  the  different  parts  of  my  labor. 

Taxation.— The  people  of  Butler  county  still  complain  of  oppressive  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  not  very  strange  that  they  should  thus  complain,  for  they  have 
been  subjected  to  fourteen  mills  or  upward,  for  school  and  building  purposes, 
for  three  years  in  succession.  Nothing  appears  so  well  calculated  to  restore 
peace,  and  improve  our  schools,  as  equal  taxation  throughout  the  State. 

High  Schools.- — There  are  no  colleges  in  this  county,  but  we  are  tolerably 
well  supplied  with  seminaries,  academies  and  select  schools.  Butler  borough 
has  one  seminary  and  one  academy ;  Zelienople  has  one  academy  5  Prospect 
has  a  Normal  school,  and  Portersville,  Harrisville  and  Sunbury,  have  each  one 
select  high  school.  By  looking  over  the  above  list,  we  might  readily  conclude 
that  the  teachers,  and  persons  desiring  to  prepare  for  such,  have  a  rare  chance, 
and  Would  be  inexcusable  if  they  did  not  improve  such  an  opportunity  for  ob¬ 
taining  an  education  near  home. 

Progress. — Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  under  which  we  have  labored 
in  this  county,  we  still  have  many  things  to  encourage  us.  If  the  picture  has 
a  dark  side,  it  has  a  bright  side  also.  We  have  many  things  to  discourage  us 
yet,  but  we  have  made  some  happy  changes.  We  have  built  one  hundred  and 
fifty  school  houses  in  the  county.  We  have  secured  uniformity  in  text-books 
in  nearly  all  our  schools.  We  have  kept  our  schools  in  operation  four  months 
or  more,  during  every  year,  while  our  houses  were  being  built.  We  have  in¬ 
troduced  modern  and  improved  modes  of  teaching  into  many  of  our  schools. 
We  have  improved  the  general  condition  of  our  schools,  at  least  one  hundred 
per  cent.  We  have  changed  public  sentiment,  and  made  it  much  more  favor¬ 
able  to  common  schools,  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  period.  We  have 
increased  the  number  of  teachers  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  have 
excited  among  them  a  spirit  of  self-improvement.  At  least  one  hundred  times 
as  many  works  on  teaching  are  in  circulation  among  our  teachers  now ,  as  were 
three  years  ago. 

In  conclusion  I  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  kind  in¬ 
structions  given  me  from  time  to  time,  and  to  the  teachers  and  people  of  But¬ 
ler  county,  I  shall  ever  be  under  obligations  for  their  kindness  to  me  while 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  sincere  desire  and  fervent  prayer  of 
your  humble  servant  is  for  the  prosperity  of  the  common  schools,  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  education  throughout  the  world. 

ISAAC  BLACK, 

Prospect,  July  27,  1857.  County  Superintendent. 
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I  received  my  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of 
Blair  county  in  February  last,  as  successor  of  Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Williams, 
resigned.  And  as  I  have  ever  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
common  school  system,  I  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  pertaining  to 
the  office,  by  visiting  the  schools  which  were  then  in  progress.  But  as  my 
appointment  was  received  at  so  late  a  period  in  the  school  year,  I  had  not 
time  to  visit  more  than  forty  of  the  schools  in  the  county,  until  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  had  closed.  And  even  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  my 
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duties,  I  passed  many  houses  (in  the  rural  districts)  in  which  the  schools  had 

closed  their  sessions  for  the  present  year. 

A  great  number  of  the  schools  in  the  county  have  not  been  visited  during 
the  school  term.  As  there  have  been  very  few  improvements,  or  new  mea¬ 
sures  adopted  since  Mr.  H.  A.  Caldwell  retired  from  office,  I  refer  you  to  his 
able  annual  report  for  any  statistical  information. 

Condition  oj  Schools.— The  schools  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  were 
generally  in  a^  prosperous  condition.  However,  there  are  some  of  our  teachers 
who  are  so  much  dissatisfied  with  the  business  of  imparting  instruction  to  the 
pupils  of  their  charge,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  succeed  in  discharging 
the  duties  pertaining  to  the  school  room ;  for  the  experience  of  seventeen 
years  in  the  official  duties  of  a  teacher  has  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind 
this  great  truth,  that  no  teacher,  however  great  his  qualifications,  can  excel, 
unless  he  takes  pleasure  in  the  duties  of  his  truly  noble  calling. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  many  of  our  young  teachers  become  discouraged, 
and  renounce  the  business  forever.  The  directors,  parents  and  patrons  seldom 
visit  the  schools,  to  hear,  and  see  and  judgd  for  themselves;  or  to  give  their 
countenance  or  a  kind  word  of  advice  or  encouragement  to  the  teacher.  And 
as  a  natural  consequence  many  of  our  bright  and  promising  young  men  are 
ready  to  abandon  the  business  of  teaching  at  the  close  of  their  iirst  term. 
Therefore  if  we  wish  to  see  our  glorious  system  of  popular  education  prosper,  let 
us  remove  these  impediments  out  of  the  way,  by  treating  those  that  are  engaged 
in  the  arduous  labor  of  imparting  instruction  to  our  youth  with  that  kindness 
and  respect  which  is  their  just  reward.  In  visiting  the  schools,  I  made  it  a 
point  to  ask  each  teacher  this  question  :  Do  you  intend  to  make  teaching  a 

permanent  business  I  . 

I  was  really  surprised  to  find  so  few  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Most  of  our 
teachers  seem  to  prefer  some  more  u  popular  and  lucrative  business.  Hence 
the  great  importance  of  giving  better  salaries  to  those  that  are  well  qualified. 
But  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  some  of  our  teachers  are  exceedingly  deficient 
in  their  manner  of  imparting  instruction.  Such  should  retire  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  entirely,  or  qualify  themselves  more  thoroughly.  But  let  me  not  dis¬ 
parage  too  much.  We  have  a  number  ol  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  uho 
are  an  ornament  to  their  profession,  and  such  should  receive  a  liberal  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  labors. 

Normal  Schools. — Normal  schools  have  been  doing  much  good  in  different 
counties  in  our  State.  And  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  a  school  lor  the 
proper  training  of  teachers  should  at  once  be  opened  in  Blair  county.  Should 
such  a  school  be  put  in  operation,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  meet  with  encour¬ 
agement  from  every  part  of  the  county. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — Next  to  Normal  schools,  teachers  institutes  should  be 
organized  and  sustained  in  every  district  in  the  county.  Here  teachers  can 
aid  one  another  by  the  comparison  of  their  different  modes  ol  solving  problems, 
and  illustrating  principles,  and  imparting  instruction  to  the  opening  minds  of 
their  pupils. 

School  Directors. — If  our  boards  of  school  directors  were  reduced  to  four, 
instead  of  six  members,  and  these  four  compensated  per  diem  for  their  ser¬ 
vices,  and  if  absent,  fined  for  non-attendance,  I  have  no  doubt  but  more  would 
be  accomplished  by  their  prompt  attendance  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

It  is  desirable  that  every  facility  for  the  advancement  of  the  schools,  in 
order  and  erudition,  should  be  reached.  The  latter  would  be  promoted  by 
uniformity  through  the  schools  of  the  best  standard  text-books.  The  former, 
by  the  careful  and  appropriate  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  regular 
exercise.  ~  GEORGE  W.  ENGLISH, 

Sabbath  Rest,  June  1,  1857.  County  Superintendent . 
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CLARION  COUNTY. 

My  commission,  as  Superintendent  of  Clarion  county,  bears  date  the  6th  of 
April  last.  A  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  condition  and  operation  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  county,  cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  be  expected  • 
but  having  acted  as  the  deputy  of  my  lamented  predecessor,  during-  a  portion 
ot  the  illness  that  terminated  in  his  death,  1  will  be  able  to  report  so  much  as 
fell  under  my  observation  while  so  engaged. 

About  eighty  schools  were  visited  during  the  past  winter,  and  from  this 

number  all  our  estimates  are  made.  These  estimates  are  but  approximations, 

r  ,not’  *  think,  be  found  to  deviate  much  from  the  actual  condition 

°  j  .lls  m  county.  The  whole  number  of  schools  is  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty. 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


lui st  Class.  We  have  no  houses  “well  adapted  in  every  respect  for  the 
grade  of  schools  for  which  they  were  intended.”  Our  best  houses  need  some 
improvement.  Thirty-three  may  be  called  good. 

Second  Class,  fifty-six  are  susceptible  of  improvement. 

Third  Class.— Sixty-eight  are  considered  unfit  to  be  used  as  the  training 
places  of  youth.  & 

One  or  more  good  houses  may  be  found  in  each  of  the  following  districts: 
Beaver,  Clarion,  Callensburg,  Licking,  Limestone,  Monroe  and  Piney.  It  is 
understood  that  some  good  houses  have  been  erected  in  Madison,  Perry,  Toby 
and  Redbank  ;  but  of  tins  I  cannot  speak  from  observation. 

School  Jh  chitecture.-  But  three  or  four  of  the  houses  visited  have  been 
built  from  plans  contained  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture.  Even 
these  lack  the  lobby  and  all  well  defined  means  of  ventilation.  Several  boards 
of  directors,  however,  are  making  preparations  to  build,  and  they  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  avail  themselves  of  some  of  the  plans  contained  in  that  excellent  work. 

Materials.  Brick,  three ;  stone,  two;  logs,  forty;  frame,  one  hundred  and 
ten. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 


First  Class,  furniture,  that  is  comfortable  and  convenient,  is  found  in  about 
twenty  houses. 


Second  Class. — In  thirty-six. 

Third  Class.  The  furniture  of  about  one  hundred  houses  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  thrown  out  of  use. 

None  of  our  houses  are  furnished  with  apparatus  suitable  for  class  illustra¬ 
tion.  An  odd  map  is  found  here  and  there.  Black-boards  are  found  in  most 
of  the  schools,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  too  small  to  be  of  much  practical 
Uvi  ity.  Diminutive  as  they  are,  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  an  accessible  posi¬ 
tion  for  them  on  the  wall. 


SCHOOLS. 

First  Class. — Graded  schools,  four. 

Second  Class.— Those  in  which  any  successful  attempt  has  been  made  at 
classification,  forty-two. 
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Thu  d  Class.  Those  that  are  neither  graded  nor  properly  classified,  thirty- 
four.  These  include  only  the  schools  actually  visited. 

^The  graded  schools  are  found  in  the  boroughs  of  Callensburg  and  Strattan- 
ville.  Though  the  former  reports  but  one  school,  it  was,  during  the  year, 
conducted  by  two  teachers,  in  separate  apartments,  on  the  union  system! 
Strattanville  maintains  two  independent  graded  schools. 

Clarion  borough  supports  three  schools,  efficiently  conducted.  These  schools 
are  not  graded,  the  pupils  being  separated  with  reference  to  sex.  Amono-  un¬ 
graded  schools  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  reflecting  credit  upon^their 
teachers  by  correct  and  efficient  classification  : — Gould’s,  in  Farmington ;  Shin- 
penville,  in  Elk;  Mechanicsville,  in  Clarion;  Whitehill’s,  Cochran’s  and 
Sloan’s,  in  Limestone;  Anderson’s,  Delp’s  and  Brown’s,  in  Monroe;  Slmo 
and  No.  6,  in  Piney;  Over’s  and  Gardner’s,  in  Licking;  Blair’s,  in  Porte*; 
Bostapii’s  and  Stony  Point,  in  Richland.  There  are,  doubtless,  a  number  of 
schools  in  the  districts  not  visited,  entitled  to  favorable  notice.  It  is  due  to 
the  teachers  of  others  to  say,  that  efficient  classification  was,  in  some  case*, 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  text-books. 

TEACHERS. 


Age, — Under  seventeen .  4 

Between  seventeen  and  twenty-one .  50 

Betv  reen  twenty-one  and  twenty-five . .  40 

Between  twenty-five  and  thirty . . .  00 

Between  thirty  and  forty . • .  30 

Between  forty  and  fifty .  ’  a 

Over  fifty . . . . .  *  5 

Bh tn- place.  Born  in  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  forty-six;  out  of 
Pennsylvania,  fourteen. 

Experience. — Less  than  one  year . ^  3g 

Between  one  and  three  years .  44 

Between  three  and  six  years .  42 

Between  six  and  ten  years .  15 

Between  ten  and  twenty  years . . .  12 

Over  twenty  years . * .  g 

Permanent  Teachers . — Sixty-two  intend  to  teach  permanently — ninety-eio-ht 

do  not.  J  J  - 

Pi  ofessiojuil  Reading. — Fifty-six  have  read  one  or  more  educational  works — 
one  hundred  and  four  have  not. 

Ability  and  Success. —  Teachers  who  give  full  satisfaction.. . 58. 

Medium  teachers,  who  may  still  be  employed.. .  .  5(3 
1  eachers  whose  services  had  better  be  dispensed 
with .  42 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — During  the  very  short  time  that  I  was  in 
commission  iast  term,  I  held  six  public  examinations  and  granted  fifteen  pro¬ 
visional  certificates.  The  records  show  the  number  of  permanent  certificates 
granted,  during  the  last  three  years,  to  have  been  twenty.  These  were  issued 
\\  it  1  gi  ea  1  care ;  and  in  almost  every  case  the  recipient  has  proven  worthy  of  the 
onor.  1  am  not  in  possession  of  data,  from  which  to  give  the  number  of 
prov  it=  tonal  certificates  granted  during  the  last  year,  nor  the  last  three  years. 

Instu  ides  and  Associations. — Two  county  institutes  were  held  during  the 
t  ree  j  ears  of  the  Superintendency.  The  first  was  called  by  my  predecessor, 
an  met  m  Clarion,  December  26,  1855,  as  reported  last  year.  On  some  ac- 
count  tins  organization  failed  to  meet  its  appointments.  A  re-organization 
was  effected  on  the  26th  of  January  last,  at  which  time  three  days  were  spent 
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m  exercises  peculiar  to  such  occasions.  Though  unable  to  obtain  assistance 
from  abroad,  and  although  the  attendance  of  teachers  and  directors  was  not 
large,  yet  the  exercises  of  the  association  were  conducted  with  spirit,  mostly 
by  members  of  the  institute. 

A  number  of  meetings  were  called,  during  the  visitation  of  last  winter,  in 
several  districts.  At  each  of  these,  efforts  were  made  to  form  district  asso¬ 
ciations.  Inexperience,  or  a  want  of  interest  in  the  matter,  operated  unfa¬ 
vorably,  and  but  few  outlived  the  presence  of  the  deputy.  An  association  in 
Strattanville,  composed  of  the  teachers  and  directors  of  that  borough,  and 
Clarion  district,  was  kept  in  successful  operation  until  the  close  of  the  winter 
schools. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

There  are  no  districts  entirely  commendable  as  to  “number  of  visitors  at 
the  schools ;  examinations  and  exhibitions;  directors’  visits;  their  regularity 
and  frequency,  and  visits  by  parents  and  guardians.”  In  most  of  the  districts 
some  attempt  is  made  at  visitation  by  directors,  but  in  few  does  it  approach 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  A  number  of  districts  have  lately  adopted 
the  district  superintendency  as  recommended  by  the  Department.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  expect  considerable  improvement,  in  the  matter  of  visitation,  during  the 
present  year. 

Public  Sentiment. — It  must  be  confessed  that  public  sentiment  in  this  county, 
on  the  subject  of  education,  is  somewhat  divided.  Two  classes  are  found  op¬ 
posed  to  the  common  school  system.  The  first  is  composed  of  those  who  do 
not  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  general  education  ;  the  second,  of  a  few  men 
of  property,  who  could  educate  their  children  in  accordance  with  their  own 
notions  of  policy,  for  about  the  same  amount  that  they  are  now  compelled  to 
pay  in  the  shape  of  school  tax.  Neither  of  these  classes,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
is  large.  A  majority  of  our  wealthy  men  contribute  freely  to  the  cause.  A 
considerable  number,  who  avow  themselves  friends  of  the  system,  take  their 
stand  against  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  especially  the  County 
Superintendency.  These  feelings  will  doubtless  give  way  as  mature  operation 
is  witnessed,  and  the  promised  benefits  more  fully  realized.  But  little  factious 
opposition  is  met  with,  and  we  can  number  many  uncompromising  friends  of 
education  in  the  county. 


DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  OBVIATED. 

Unequal  Taxation. — In  some  districts  the  highest  rate  of  taxation  allowed 
by  law  is  necessary  to  keep  open  inferior  schools,  for  the  shortest  time  speci¬ 
fied.  Other  districts  are  able  to  build  comfortable  houses  and  keep  good 
schools  in  operation,  five  or  six  months,  on  a  much  lower  rate  of  tax.  Now, 
the  common  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  is  founded  on  the  obvious^  princi¬ 
ple,  that  education  is  a  right  that  youth  claims  of  community.  If  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  not  true,  our  whole  system  is  wrong.  If  it  is  true,  we  ask,  why  should 
not  its  application  be  co-extensive  with  the  State  which  declares  it  1  Since  it 
is  justly  made  the  duty  of  a  few  wealthy  men  in  a  district  to  pay  a  heavy  tax 
tor  the  education  of  the  children  of  their  less  favored  neighbors,  we  cannot 
conceive  why  the  same  duty  should  not  be  made  general. 

Scarcity  of  well  qualified  Teachers. — This  stereotype  cry  will  perhaps  bear 
repetition  once  more.  At  our  present  rate  of  progress,  we  very  much  fear 
that  it  will  be  repeated  again  and  again.  Two  causes  conspire  to  bring  about 
such  a  state  ol  things  in  this  county.  First,  a  lack  of  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  good  education,  either  scientific  or  professional,  at  home  ;  and  second,  the 
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pitiful  remuneration  that  the  services  of  a  teacher  commands.  The  first  stands 
in  the  way  of  a  full  supply,  and  the  second  takes,  or  rather  drives  from  the 
profession,  those  best  qualified  to  adorn  and  elevate  it ;  thus  lowering  the 
standard  and  opening  the  way  for  unworthy  and  unqualified  persons  to  enter. 
And  yet,  because  teachers  are  not  much  better  than  they  were  three  years  ago, 
the  Superintendency  is  subject  to  all  manner  of  obloquy.  We  will  show  where 
the  difficulty  lies,  by  referring  to  the  number  who  have  received  permanent 
certificates  in  this  county.  Some  of  these  have  left  the  business  for  some 
other,  more  profitable  and  permanent,  while  others  are  now  teaching  in  the 
west  at  much  higher  wages  than  they  could  command  here.  Not  more  than 
one  half  of  them  could  to-day  be  employed  to  teach  at  the  ordinary  wages  paid 
in  this  county. 

If  these,  and  such  as  these,  be  allowed  to  leave* us  in  search  of  reasonable 
remuneration,  we  cannot  expect  a  rapid  rise  in  the  profession  in  our  midst. 
Until  the  wages  paid  be  ranged  from  high  to  low,  in  proportion  to  the  known 
qualifications  and  success  of  the  teacher,  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  any  great 
effort  for  improvement  will  be  made  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

A  want  of  uniformity  in  Text-Books. — For  this  the  law  seems  to  make  am¬ 
ple  provision,  yet  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  its  practical  operation. 
True,  in  most  of  the  districts  some  action  has  been  taken  by  the  directors,  but 
it  is  too  often  a  matter  of  form,  and  remains  inoperative  upon  the  record. 
Parents  are  often  unwilling  to  purchase  new  books  for  their  children  while  a 
shred  of  the  old  remains,  and  if  the  teacher  is  left  to  struggle  alone  for  uni¬ 
formity,  he  will  seldom  succeed.  Aid,  active  and  energetic,  must  be  rendered 
by  the  board  of  directors,  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters  of  difficulty.  In  many 
of  our  schools  such  a  variety  of  books  was  found  as  effectually  prevented  a 
proper  classification.  By  a  resolution  of  the  fourth  of  May  convention,  each 
board  of  directors  in  the  county  is  requested  to  designate  one  member  as  a 
delegate  to  meet  in  convention  on  the  first  Monday  of  September  next.  The 
object  is  to  establish,  if  possible,  a  uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  the 
county. 

In  conclusion  I  may  remark,  that  my  limited  acquaintance  with  the  schools  of 
the  county,  will  not  enable  me  to  speak  definitely  of  the  improvement  effected 
since  1854.  My  impression  is,  that  something  has  been  effected,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  At  the  first  election  of  Superintendent 
the  salary  was  fixed  at  so  low  a  figure  as  not  to  warrant  undivided  effort  on 
the  part  of  that  officer.  This,  during  the  last  thee  years,  operated  unfavorably 
on  the  cause.  That  the  same  policy  has  been  continued  in  this  county,  is  a 
matter  of  regret. 

J.  G.  M’GONAGLE, 

County  Superintendent. 

Strattanville,  June  20,  1857. 
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ScnooL  Houses. — There  are  only  three  first  class  school  houses  in  this 
county ;  one  in  the  borough  of  Johnstown  ;  one  in  the  borough  of  Ebensburg, 
and  one  in  Conemaugh  township.  There  are  three  that  are  built  according  to 
architectural  specimens  given  in  the  book  on  architecture,  but  have  common 
seats. 
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Quality  of  Houses.— There  are  about  eighty  frame  houses,  some  quite  new, 

and  all  reasonably  comfortable.  • 

There  are  about  fifty  frame  or  log  houses,  uncomfortable,  with  but  jew  at¬ 
tractions  about  them  ;  some  having  the  windows  laid  over  on  the  side,  as  if 

the  decayed  building  could  not  support  them.  *  ;  '■* 

There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  buildings  in  all,  used  for  school 
purposes  ;  one  hundred  frame,  thirty  log,  and  three  brick  bin  (dings. 

Furniture. — Three  school  houses  have  first  class  furniture,  sixty  have  second 
class,  and  seventy  have  no  such  accommodations  as  the  spirit  of  the  age  de- 
man  fis# 

Schools. _ There  are  two  graded  schools,  ninety  classed,  but  not  graded, 

and  thirty-nine  or  forty  that  are  neither  furnished  with  books,  desks,  nor 

teachers  fit  for  the  business  of  teaching. 

There  is  not  a  district  in  the  county  that  has  not  one  or  more  well  classified 
schools  ;  and  there  is  not  one  but  has  one  or  more  in  the  remote  corners  of  the 
district,  that  need  some  renovation. 

Teachers. _ There  are  twenty  teachers  of  the  first  class,  fifty  of  the  second, 

and  sixty  of  the  third. 

There  are  about  seven  under  seventeen  years  old ;  ten  between  that  and 
twenty-one;  forty  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five;  fifty  between  twenty - 
five  and  thirty;  ten  between  thirty  and  forty;  ten  between  forty  and  fifty,  and 

six  over  fifty  years  of  age.  . 

Birth-place . — One  hundred  are  Pennsylvanians,  and  thirty-three  are  not. 

Five  have  graduated  in  a  Normal  school ;  fifty  have  taught  less  than  one ; 
thirty  less  than  three;  thirty  less  than  six,  and  none  more  than  ten  years. 

Experience . — There  are  none  who  gibe  entire  satisfaction,  but  there  are 
thirty  and  more  successful  teachers,  fifty  medium,  and  fifty  below  the  ordi¬ 
nary  standard. 

p ermanent . — Three  or  four  intend  to  teach  permanently. 

Professional  Beading. — Five  or  six  are  reading  and  investigating  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  vocation. 

Number  Examined.— There  are  about  one  hundred  more  teachers  who  have 
been  examined  within  three  years,  but  are  not  now  in  employ,  lhe  whole 
number  examined  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty,  of  whom  about  sixty-five 
received  professional  certificates.  But  a  few  were  rejected,  from  tne  fact  that 
the  schools  had  to  be  kept  open,  and  the  supply  was  small;  but  their  certifi¬ 


cates  were  marked  low.  ,. 

Examinations.— During  three  years  there  were  about  seventy  public  exami¬ 
nations  held  and  some  private  examinations.  Different  methods  were  pursued 
in  examining,  but  the  best  plan  was  by  printed  test  questions,  designed  to 
elicit  a  knowledge  of  the  various  sciences  in  written  answers.  _ 

Books. _ About  six  of  our  districts  have  selected  a  particular  kind  of  boosts, 

and  the  others  have  not.  In  the  rural  districts  there  is  no  opportunity  to  sup¬ 
ply  books  of  one  kind,  unless  the  directors  would  furnish  money  and  send  to 
the  city.  Book  agents  and  traveling  teachers  are  continually  visiting  and 
constantly  laboring  to  create  the  impression  that  every  new  book  is  the  best, 
inasmuch  as  in  it  science  is  simplified.  This  is  not  true  m  regard  to  every 
new  book,  nor  is  it  best  that  science  should  be  simplified.  One  purpose  01 
study  is  to  expand  and  strengthen  mind,  and  the  more  abstruse  the  study,  the 
greater  advantage  will  the  mind  derive  from  its  contemplation  and  investiga¬ 
tion.  There  is  not  so  much  improvement  in  books  as  one  might  suppose. 
Mental  and  w  it  ten  arithmetic,  and  the  philosophy  of  grammar  and  logic,  were 

taught  in  Greece  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Instates.— Daring  three  years  there  have  been  four  county  institutes. 
Some  were  largely  attended.  The  first  one  called  had  in  attendance  about  one 
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hundred  teachers;  the  last  none,  the  weather  being  inclement.  The  Johns¬ 
town  institute  holds  its  sessions  semi-annually,  and  about  thirty  to  forty  at¬ 
tend.  Two  institutes  were  held  in  Carrollton,  besides  one  educational  meeting. 

Educational  Meetings . — Educational  meetings  were  held  last  winter  in  Jack- 
son,  Washington,  Summerhill,  Clearfield  and  Carrollton,  besides  the  institute 
in  Johnstown. 

Visitations . — The  Superintendent  visited  one  hundred  and  fifteen  schools 
in  three  months,  and  lectured  in  every  school.  The  severity  of  the  climate 
renders  it  almost  impossible  to  visit  every  school  during  the  winter  sessions. 
The  directors  and  people  do  not  visit  much.  Some  of  the  secretaries  visited 
the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  filled  up  the  large  reports ;  others  did  not. 
Johnstown,  Conemaugh  and  Clearfield  districts,  attended  the  best  to  visita¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  heard  from,  to  date. 

Leading  Characteristics. — In  this  county  society  is  divided  into  three  or 
four  classes — the  iron,  lumber,  railroad  and  farming  classes.  These  classes 
are  all  in  a  prosperous  condition  at  present.  The  resources  of  the  county  are 
great.  The  iron  business,  alone,  brings  in  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  dol¬ 
lars  annually.  The  lumber  and  shuck  business  circulates  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  the  railroads  introduce  into  our  borders  half 
the  latter  sum.  There  is,  however,  a  floating  population  continually  carrying 
some  of  this  money  away.  The  resources  of  the  county  are  good. 

Public  Sentiment. — -The  prevalent  public  sentiment  is  not  unfavorable  to 
common  schools,  although  many  expected  more  from  the  operations  of  the  new 
law  than  it  could  possibly  accomplish  in  a  short  time.  The  progress  and  im¬ 
provement  must  be  gradual,  and  not  sudden.  The  sun  does  not  rise  to  the 
meridian  in  a  moment.  Light  must  be  disseminated  gradually. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 


There  appears  t^>  be  a  general  disposition  among  the  people  of  our  State  to 
expect  too  much  of  any  new  law.  When  the  school  law  was  first  enacted, 
many  thought  the  millenium  had  come,  and  many  were  disappointed  ;  not  be¬ 
cause  the  law  did  not  accomplish  anything,  but  because  they  expected  it  would 
accomplish  everything.  So,  in  regard  to  the  late  law.  Many  really  expected 
to  see  all  our  schools  transformed  into  academies  and  colleges,  although  they 
must  have  known  that  teachers  could  not  be  procured  to  take  charge  ol'  them. 

The  people  looked  up  to  the  directors  and  the  directors  to  the  Superintendent, 
and  because  the  Superintendent  did  not  manufacture  competent  teachers,  in  a 
few  hours,  out  of  the  raw  material,  the  office  was  denounced. 

Others  expected  only  a  gradual  change.  They  wisely  concluded  that  the 
new  office  would  drive  worthless  teachers  from  the  business,  and,  consequently, 
produce  vacancies,  which  could  not  be  supplied  for  years  to  come.  They 
looked  far  forward  to  the  salutary  changes  that  would  be  brought  about  by  the 
continued  examinations,  and  visitations,  and  lectures,  and  counsels  of  the  Su¬ 
perintendents,  and  such  were  not  disappointed.  Other  changes  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  productive  of  similar  results,  were  made  in  the  school  law,  and 
those  who  did  not  expect  too  much  Avere  blest  with  not  being  disappointed. 

Directors  were  compelled  to  close  the  schools,  or  employ  worthless  teach¬ 
ers,  and  to  do  either  was  to  incur  the  censure  of  the  people,  because  as  they 
argued,  there  was  now  a  Superintendent.  This  though  unfair,  was  not  un¬ 
looked  for;  and  it  was  well  for  the  directors,  that  they  had,  in  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  a  “  scape  goat”  to  bear  away  the  sins  of  the  people. 

feo  tar  as  this  county  is  concerned,  the  people  never  said  much  for  or  against 
the  new  law,  but  learned  to  “  labor  and  to  wait and  rt  is  thought  that 
4 
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there  is  not  much  opposition  to  the  changes  made.  Some  pay  their  iaxcs 
with  reluctance,  but  only  such  as  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  schools,  and 
have  heavy  taxes  to  pay.  If  men  would  only  calculate  how  impossible  it  is 
to  take  their  wealth  to  another  world,  and  how  likely  their  heirs  will  spend 
their  accumulations  in  law  suits  about  the  will,  they  would  more  willingly  re¬ 
lease  their  grasp  of  the  potent  dollar.  But  there  will  always  be  some  people 
who  will  not  look  philosophically  at  this  question,  or  at  the  nature  of  society, 
and  the  necessity  of  sustaining  social  connections  by  taxation. 

There  always  will  be  grumblers,  let  the  world  wag  as  it  may.  This  county 
has  fewer  than  almost  any  other  county  in  the  State,  if  proportioned  to  the 
population. 

Many  are  beginning  to  view  education  a»  the  agency  of  civilization  and  re¬ 
finement  ;  an  improvement  physically  and  morally,  as  well  as  mentally  }  and 
as  absolutely  necessary  in  a  republican  form  of  government.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  it  must  become  "popular.  The  voter,  the  judge,  the  juror  and  the  officer 
must  be  enlightened,  or  society  must  suffer  the  consequences.  But  this  edu¬ 
cation  need  not  be  extensive.  It  should,  be  purely  a  practical  education. 
Children  should  be  taught  that  which  will  be  practically  useful  to  them  in  the 
future  posts  and  positions  they  intend  to  occupy. 

To  effect  this,  there  must  be  pi'ctciical  teachers,  men  who  can  teach  without 
the  book  as  well  as  with  it.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  present  condition 
of  the  system,  to  be  compelled  to  record,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  teachers  can¬ 
not  teach  without  the  book.  They  do  not  know  what  knowledge  is,  they 
only  know  where  it  is,  and  when  found  they  can  neither  comprehend  it  nor 
impart  it  to  others. 

There  is  a  great  truth  in  the  remark,  that  “  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
teachers  in  the  State  have  never  acquired  the  gift  of  imparting  instruction.'7 
They  all  fail  in  this,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  such  a  school  in  every  county, 
as  has  been  established  in  Lancaster,  in  which  the  chief  object  is  to  “teach 
the  science  of  teaching.77  It  is  not  argued  that  this  can  be  done  in  a  month. 
Normal  schools  should  be  permanent  institutions,  and  there^ should  be  one  in 
almost  every  county.  Colleges  and  academies  may  teach  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  a  certain  way,  but  it  requires  the  peculiar  institution  of  a  Normal  school,  to 
teach  the  peculiar  lessons  that  the  teacher  should  learn.  In  these  institutions, 
the  teacher  should  not  spend  his  time  so  much  in  the  acquisition  of  book 
knowledge,  as  in  learning  the  art  of  teaching,  which  includes  the  nature  of 
government,  the  philosophy  of  impressions,  the  secret  oi  insinuation,  and  of 
securing  and  commanding  the  respect  of  parent  and  pupil,  together  with  the 
best  methods  of  such  elementary  training,  as  are  generally  overlooked  in  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  These  and  kindred  subjects  are  not  now  ex¬ 
tensively  taught,  though  a  knowledge  of  them  is  much  needed.  Then,  there 
are  thorough  scholars  needed^- — teachers  who  have  studied  tar  beyond  the  text¬ 
books.  The  intelligence  of  future  generations  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  their  teachers.  But  they  will  not  know  much,  if  they  are  to  be 
taught  by  men  who  cannot  impart  instruction  without  a  book  in  one  hand  and 

a  key  in  the  other. 

The  great  cry,  in  this  county,  is  for  competent  teachers  j  and  it  puzzies  the 
best  and  wisest  of  men  to  know  how  to  manuiacture  them.  It  is  contemplated 
to  have  a  Normal  school  of  one  month’s  duration,  but  this  will  not  do  much 
o-ood.  Good  wages  are  given,  and  good  teachers  are  demanded.  People  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  grand  edilices— the  capacious  build- 
iuo-s,  so  much  as  the  grand  and  capacious  minds  within,  that  constitute  the 
good  school,  and  the  demand  now  is  for  educated  men.  If  they  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  the  house  is  of  secondary  consideration,  but  teachers  must  be  procured 
©r  the  schools  closed. 
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Such  teachers  as  have  been  employed,  govern  better  in  school  than  they  teach ; 
but,  generally,  the  government,  during  recesses,  is  anything  but  commendable. 
Children  should  not  be  taught  the  “  war  dance”  of  the  red  man  at  public  ex¬ 
pense.  If  they  are  intended  to  be  savages  they  can  learn  the  “  whoops”  and 
u  dance”  without  the  trouble  of  taxation.  Here,  there  is  utterly  a  fault.  Winter 
recesses  of  half  an  hour,  during  which  the  children  learn  nothing  but  naughti¬ 
ness,  ought  to  be  abolished  or  better  regulated. 

Teachers  should,  but  they  do  not,  control  the  pupils  during  the  hours  of 
play.  Children  should  be  taught  good  manners  and  morals,  as  well  as  good 
spelling,  but  they  are  not,  generally,  so  taught.  It  is  thought  that  the  teacher 
should  be  the  first  and  the  last  at  the  school  room,  but  he  is  not.  Children 
frequently  play  within  the  room,  made  only  for  study.  This  is  wrong,  for 
more  than  one  reason.  No  teacher  can  maintain  his  own  dignity,  unless 
he  also  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  school  room.  Children  should  be  taught 
to  respect  the  room,  as  well  as  the  teacher  and  themselves. 

These  facts  are  mentioned  in  the  report,  in  order  that  they  may  meet  the 
eye  of  both  parent  and  teacher.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  parents  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  imposition  of  taxes,  which  are  spent  in  furnishing  a  daily 
and  silly  routine  of  lessons,  without  any  grand  design.  If  teachers  could  be 
convinced  that  it  is  as  much  their  duty  to  teach  physically,  morally  and  so¬ 
cially,  as  mentally — to  educate  the  physical,  social  and  moral  man,  as  well  as 
mind,  a  great  change  would  certainly  be  effected  in  school  discipline.  There 
is  a  change  needed  in  this  respect. 

In  this  county  parents  are  generally  members  of  churches,  which,  in  bap¬ 
tism,  impose  upon  the  parent  the  obligation  to  educate.  But  if  this  were  not 
imposed,  a  moral  obligation  rests  upon  the  parent  at  any  rate ;  and  if  it  did 
not,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  law  of  the  land,  in  which" they  live,  makes  the 
duty  imperative.  The  great  u  Commentator”  of  law,  in  speaking  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  parent  and  child,  recognizes  the  duty  of  educating  as  an  important, 
social  and  civil  obligation,  and  where  neglected,  justifies  the  separation  of  the 
parties,  as  certainly,  as  if  the  child  were  denied  that  sustenance  which  sup¬ 
ports  natural  life. 

*  obligation  to  educate  being  thus  viewed,  all  parents  and  guardians  are 
willing  to  educate,  but  some  would  prefer  a  voluntary  system  of  education, 
while  others  would  like  to  have  a  better  public  system.  Those  who  advocate 
the  former,  should  consider  that  under  such  a  system  not  one-third  of  the 
youth  would  receive  any  education  at  all,  which  would  not  suit  the  nature  of 
our  institutions  and  government.  The  advocates  of  a  better  system  should 
consider  that  all  laws  made  by  fallible  men  will  be  fallible,  and  until  they  pro¬ 
cure  perfect  legislators  they  should  not  expect  perfect  laws.  And  here  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that,  as  the  present  law  is  middling  good,  and  modern  legislators  not 
any  better  than  their  predecessors,  the  present  law  should  be  permitted  to 
remain  untouched  until  it  gain  stability. 

1  lie  great  fault  of  all  our  laws  is  leant  of  stability.  Changes  are  made  so 
rapiuly,  that  even  the  shrewd  attorney  cannot  keep  even  pace  with  the  amend¬ 
ments  and  changes  made.  [Ur*  If  the  present  law  be  permitted  to  remain  un¬ 
til  the  directors  and  people  become  acquainted  with  its  details,  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately  grow  into  universal  favor. 

In  order  to  annul  all  old  certificates,  many  of  which  were  granted  through 
mistake,  a  new  die  or  stamp  has  been  procured,  and  all  new  certificates  granted 
will  have  the  Superintendent’s  name  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  certificate. 
So  also  will  all  the  official  reports,  hereafter  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
Superintendent.  A  much  higher  standard  of  qualification  will  be  required, 
and  the  methods  ol  examination  better  systematized. 

Our  districts  being  very  nearly  equal  in  literary  prominence,  it  is  deeme 
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inexpedient  to  individualize  or  discriminate  in  regard  to  their  educational  con¬ 
dition.  Conemaugh  district  will  hereafter  be  divided  into  three  districts,  to 
be  called  Conemaugh,  Taylor  and  Mill-Creek  districts.  This  change  will  make 
two  new  districts.  The  number  will  then  be  twenty-one. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  districts,  several  printed  county  reports  have  been 
made,  one  of  which  contained  the  names  and  post-office  address  of  all  the  di¬ 
rectors,  the  names  of  teachers,  and  three  hundred  questions  on  elementary- 
principles.  This  report  was  well  received  and  gave  quite  an  impulse  to  the 
interests  of  education.  These  reports  will  be  continued. 

In  this  county,  where  the  winters  are  so  severe,  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the  schools  opened  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  or  at  least  in  some  other  season 
than  winter.  More  benefits  would  be  derived  from  the  system  of  education 
under  such  an  arrangement. 

There  are  no  other  suggestions  to  be  made  at  present,  unless  it  is  that  the 
agreement  with  teachers  should  be  more  binding.  Teachers  frequently  leave 
after  one  month’s,  and  sometimes  one  week’s  labor  5  and  this  renders  the 
school  vacant,  at  the  very  time  it  is  desired  to  be  in  operation.  A  change  in 
the  agreement  could  be  made  without  changing  the  law. 

Finally,  the  cause  of  education  in  this  county  is  looking  upward  and  gradu¬ 
ally  improving.  People  are  becoming  satisfied  with  a  taxation,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  better  the  condition  of  society  continually.  The  difference  of  re¬ 
sults  in  the  expenditure  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  schooling,  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  for  alcoholic  stimulants,  is  so  manifestly  clear  and  apparent, 
that  every  thinking  individual  must  approve  of  the  former  expenditure. 

S.  B.  M’CORMICK, 

County  Superintendent . 

Johnstown,  June  1,  18f>7. 
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School  Houses. — First  class,  four ;  second  class,  fifty-nine third  class, 
sixteen. 

Those  of  the  first  class  are  located  in  the  districts  of  the  borough  of  Mauck 
Chunk,  borough  of  East  Mauch  Chunk,  and  Weatherly. 

School  Architecture . — None  built  from  plans  in  “Pennsylvania  School  Archi¬ 
tecture.”  All  the  new  buildings  have  adopted,  more  or  less,  its  suggestions. 

Materials. — Two  brick  buildings,  nine  stone  buildings,  four  log  buildings, 
and  sixty-four  frame  buildings. 

School  Furniture. — First  class,  two  schools,  viz : — One  in  the  borough  of 
Mauch  Chunk,  and  one  in  Weatherly.  Second  class,  twelve.  Third  class, 
sixty- five. 

Schools. — None  graded.  Class  four,  in  the  borough  of  Mauch  Chunk,  aim¬ 
ing  at  grading.  Seventy-eight  classified.  None  unclassified. 

N.  B. — My  current  report,  forwarded  in  advance  of  this  supplement,  states 
the  meritorious  teachers’  names  and  schools. 

Teachers — Age. — Three  under  seventeen  years  ;  fifteen  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-one  years;  twenty-five  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years; 
eighteen  between  twenty-five  and  thirty ;  nine  between  thirty  and  forty;  six 
between  forty  and  fifty,  and  four  over  fifty  years  of  age. 

Birth-place. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  seventy-nine;  out  of  State,  one. 
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Experience  in  Teaching. — Twenty-five  have  taught  less  than  one  year;  thirty- 
two  between  one  and  three  years;  ten  between  three  and  six  years;  six  be¬ 
tween  six  and  ten  years ;  six  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  and  one  over 
twenty  years. 

Permanent  Teachers. — Eight  intend  to  teach  permanently — seventy-two  do 

not. 

Professional  Reading. — Eight  have  read  educational  works — seventy-two 
have  not. 

Planner  of  Teaching ,  and  general  ability  to  teach  and  govern. — Sixteen  have 
given  satisfaction.  Twenty  are  medium  teachers.  Forty-four  are  incompe¬ 
tent. 

Classification  of  Districts. — Four  commendable,  and  ten  tolerable,  and  none 
deficient. 

Institutes . — None. 

Educational  Meetings. — One. 

The  industrial  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  in  Carbon  county  may  be  all 
comprehended  in  the  three  departments  of  their  local  resources — mining  and 
freighting  coal  by  canal  and  railroad,  lumbering  and  husbandry,  in  the  ratio 
of  their  enumeration.  There  are,  in  the  county,  three  private  academies — one 
for  boys,  one  for  girls,  and  one  for  both  sexes,  conducted  separate^  from  the 
public  schools. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

To  one  standing  in  a  position  and  with  the  reach  of  vision  to  compass  the 
operations  and  mark  the  results  of  a  year  in  the  educational  movement,  now 
in  full  and  steady  advance  in  Carbon  count y,  it  is  a  proper  subject  of  con¬ 
gratulation  that  the  objections  to  and  the  predictions  against  the  State  system 
are  losing  themselves  in  a  successful  past,  and  that  it  is  patiently  but  certainly 
redeeming  its  merit  as  a  popular  institution,  and  accomplishing  for  the  masses 
the  great  work  of  preparing  them  for  the  business  pursuits  of  life.  My  re¬ 
marks  will  be  brief,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  prominent  good  and  ill  of 
the  system,  as  developed  here,  has  already  been  fully  stated  in  former  reports; 
and  pursuing  the  classification  of  the  Department  as  to  topics,  I  begin  with 

1.  The  School  House. — In  this  important  and  striking  feature,  two  town¬ 
ships,  heretofore  occupying  indifferent  ground,  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  energetic  action.  In  the  township  of  Mahoning,  one  of  the  largest 
school  districts,  three  new  frame  weather-boarded  houses  have  been  erected 
and  occupied  during  the  last  year ;  the  old  buildings  having  been  torn  down, 
and  the  same  sites,  all  good,  selected.  The  directory  are  enterprizing  and 
public  spirited,  impressed  with  the  necessity  and  duty  of  doing  justice  to  a 
generation,  from  whose  ranks  are  drafted,  far  earlier  than  formerly,  industrial 
life.  The  district  of  Lower  Towamensing  has  built  two  new  stone  houses, 
one  of  which  is  erected  upon  the  old  site.  There  is  a  determination  in  the 
present  directory  of  this  township,  to  put  the  common  schools  upon  the  footing 
indicated  and  required  by  the  law.  These  instances  illustrate  the  wisdom  of 
selecting  good  men  for  directors.  In  all  these  buildings  ample  space,  sufficient 
height  of  ceiling,  .and  better  ventilating  arrangements  have  been  secured. 

2.  School  Furniture. — Little  change  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  through¬ 
out  the  county,  except  in  new  buildings.  To  this  remark  the  first  male  school 
of  the  Mauch  Chunk  borough  school  is  an  exception.  This  room  has  been 
furnished,  at  large  expense,  with  desks,  each  for  two  pupils,  and  stationary 
chairs,  and  in  addition  a  suite  of  large  slates  for  the  wall.  These  last  are 
equal  to  any  I  have  seen  any  where,  and  are  amply  sufficient  for  school  use.  So 
far  as  the  furniture  is  concerned  the  room  is  the  best  provided,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  Weatherly  school,  the  only  one  in  that  district,  (an  independent,) 
where  maps  are  upon  the  walls  instead  of  slates  or  black-boards.  For  recita¬ 
tions,  explanations  in  the  exact  and  in  fact  in  all  the  sciences,  they  are  indis¬ 
pensable.  These  slates  were  procured  from  the  slate  quarries  at  Slatington, 
in  the  adjoining  county.  Black-boards  are  multiplying  through  the  county, 
and  directors  are  beginning  to  see  the  effect  of  their  introduction  into  the 
county  schools. 

The  Schools. — An  experiment  has  recently  been  entered  upon,  to  grade  the 
schools  of  the  borough  of  Mauch  Chunk.  It  is  too  recent  for  report,  except 
to  give  it  my  most  cordial  approval.  Our  county  schools  are  not  quite  so 
overstocked  as  formerly,  although  our  borough  schools  are  still  much  too 
large.  On  some  rolls  1  found  over  one  hundred  names.  The  rolls,  instead  of 
being  margined  with  suggestions  of  teachers  and  remarks,  are  generally  blank. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  District  Superintendency  will  accomplish  much  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  directory  to  the  local  wants  of  schools.  Classification  is 
improving  just  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  better  teachers.  Mental  arith¬ 
metic  has  been  introduced  into  several  schools,  and  its  utility  been  decided. 
It  has  obliged  the  teacher  to  furnish  himself  for  the  occasion,  and  compelled 
illustration  of  principles,  which  is  too  frequently  omitted.  The  mere  recita¬ 
tion  business,  which  is  still  the  general  mode  of  operation,  will  only  disap¬ 
pear  with  incompetent  and  unthorough  teachers.  The  study  of  geography  has 
made  great  advances.  In  many  schools  where  it  was  unknown,  it  is  now  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  and  furnishes  an  agreeable  memory  study.  The  grammar  book 
is  more  frequently  met  with,  and  if  teachers  understood  its  imperative  neces¬ 
sity,  and  the  extent  and  absolute  infinity  of  the  science,  they  would  not  grudge 
the  little  time  they  deign  to  spend  in  its  tuition.  It  is  in  most  of  our  county 
schools  regarded  pretty  much  like  alchemy.  Book-keeping  by  single  entry, 
has  been  at  last  fairly  got  under  weigh  in  our  borough  schools.  It  is  occa¬ 
sionally  taught,  I  believe,  only  in  one  room,  and  that  by  spells,  like  magic. 
Its  utility  in  every  man’s  business,  seems  to  commend  it  as  a  practical  and 
constant  denizen  of  the  school  room.  Ignorance  of  its  principles,  its  maxims 
and  forms,  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  business  derangement.  Composition,  the 
practical  and  true  meaning  of  syntax,  is  getting  into  repute  slowly,  and  owing 
to  incompetent  teachers,  has  been  almost  excluded.  Good  reading  is  yet  rather 
rare,  although  in  several  schools  I  have  found  attention  paid  to  the  rules  of 
prosody.  Punctuation,  as  connected  with  prosody,  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 

The  rural  districts  have  advanced  their  standard  of  education,  and  1  regret 
that  I  cannot  make  an  equally  encouraging  statement  of  schools,  where  the 
means  have  been  liberally  supplied.  In  every  case  of  default  it  rests  with  the 
teacher,  and  hence  the  duty  of  directors,  to  use  the  power  and  discretion  which 
the  law  gives  them  in  the  choice  and  dismissal  of  teachers.  Too  many  direc¬ 
tors  understand  discipline  to  mean  corporeal  drill,  and  education  unmitigated 
recitation;  and  if  truants  are  industriously  policed,  delinquents  roundly  feruled, 
and  the  lesson  heard,  think  all  is  well.  This  crying  evil  must  and  will  abate, 
when  boards  are  chosen  who  have  the  knowledge,  experience  and  nerve  to  do 
their  duty  properly.  Good  teachers  and  good  directors  are  as  inseparable  as 
effect  and  cause,  as,  “like  priests,  like  people.”  A  mistake  in  the  selection  of 
mere  business  men,  who  do  not  comprehend  the  scheme  of- the  school — who 
understand  and  care  to  understand  only  the  financial  and  commissary  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  school — who  are  imposed  on  by  booksellers  as  well  as  by  teach¬ 
ers,  because  the  subject  of  school  duty  is  foreign  to  their  vocation — there  is  no 
lucre  about  it.  Money  is  not  at  the  goal  of  the  school  mission.  A  teacher 
should  be  in  the  board,  for  one,  at  least;  a  professional  man  for  another;  a 
trader,  and  a  mechanic,  and  not  as  in  most  cases,  selections  from  one  walk  of 
life.  I  should  like  to  see  the  press  represented,  where  it  can  be  done,  in  a 
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fechoo?  board.  In  many  cases  the  director  draws  upon  the  old  exploded  sys¬ 
tems  of  teaching,  that  prevailed  in  his  day,  and  refuses  to  lend  a  hand  to  inno¬ 
vation.  While  the  urod  and  the  staff”  of  the  Great  Shepherd  is  the  Christian 
disciple’s  chief  comfort  in  all  circumstances,  the  rod  and  staff  of  the  pedagogue 
is  a  positive  evil  in  most  cases.  When  the  directory  embody  practical,  well 
informed,  intellectual,  reading  men,  the  teacher  and  the  school  must  and  will 
quit  the  ordinary  level — excelsior  is  the  word. 

Private  examinations  have  occupied  altogether  too  much  of  my  time,  and  as 
it  has  become  a  necessity  to  occupy  nearly  two  months  in  this  duty  alone,  I 
appeal  to  subsequent  boards  of  directors,  to  interfere  and  put  an  entire  stop  to 
private  examinations  of  teachers.  It  is  true  that  it  furnishes  the  outlines  of 
what  a  Normal  school  is  intended  to  supply,  but  it  has  kept  me  constantly  at 
home,  when  the  most  important  duties  to  the  schools  called  me  elsewhere. 
Directors,  who  have  sons  and  daughters  as  candidates,  generally  prefer  the 
private  examination,  and  as  they  receive  no  money  equivalent  for  their  ser¬ 
vices,  be  they  worth  little  or  nothing,  remunerate  themselves  by  supplying 
teachers  from  their  families  or  relations. 

There  are  many  efficient  and  faithful  directors,  and  where  they  abound  or 
are  in  a  majority,  there  you  will  find  a  good  teacher  and  a  good  school;  where 
they  are  wanting  or  in  the  bare  minority,  the  situation  and  condition  of  the 
school  and  its  tutor  will  infallibly  indicate  it.  There  are  exceptions  to  all 
rules,  and  a  good  teacher  may  blunder  into  a  poor  directory,  but  there  will  b« 
every  reason  for  it,  that  the  directory  will  be  brought  to  the  useful  level  by 
his  efforts  in  his  sphere. 

The  term  of  teaching  has,  I  believe,  on  the  average,  lengthened,  but  as  to 
the  annual  report  statistics,  I  can  report  little,  as  none  of  them  have  reached 
me  as  yet.  The  school  books  have  in  some  instances  improved  in  character ; 
the  use  of  the  dictionary  is  yet  very  limited.  Wages  have  gone  up,  I  think, 
but  whether  by  average,  I  cannot  say.  I  can  only  speak  locally.  They  range 
between  twenty  dollars  to  seventy  dollars  per  month,  and  a  great  drawback  is 
the  yet  illiberal  system  of  cheap  teaching.  Many  teachers  get  more  than  their 
worth  at  a  low  salary,  and  the  short  school  terms  make  applications  scarce  in 
such  locations  where  the  schools  are  kept  open  but  four  months.  This  year 
there  have  been  in  our  rural  districts,  interruptions,  and  in  single  instances 
entire  close  of  schools,  owing  to  the  breaking  out  of  cutaneous  diseases. 

There  has  been  a  greater  demand  for  pamphlet  school  laws  through  the 
teaching  season,  than  at  any  other  in  my  recollection,  and  I  believe  the  school 
law  is  acceptable  in  all  the  districts  except  one,  where  local  matters  have  been 
the  cause  of  difference.  The  future  seems  truly  hopeful,  and  with  the  effectual 
co-operation  of  the  District  Superintendency,  hardly  yet  popularized,  the  on¬ 
ward  movement  of  the  instruction  department  of  the  Commonwealth  appears 
no  longer  doubtful. 

J.  H.  S1EWERS, 
County  Superintendent. 


Maijch  Chunk,  May  28,  1857. 
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In  making  this,  the  last  report  of  the  three  years  Superintendency  to  the 
Department,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  attempt  much  more  than  giving  the 
school  statistics  of  the  county.  Before  doing  this,  it  may  be  permitted  me  to 
express  my  satisfaction  in  surrendering  the  office  of  Superintendent  to  the 
hands  of  a  gentleman  believed  to  be  so  competent  to  its  manifold  and  oner¬ 
ous  duties. 

School  Houses. — There  are  in  the  county  one  hundred  and  fifty  school 
houses.  Of  these,  twenty-one  are  of  the  first  class,  viz :  such  as  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  adapted  to  the  grade  of  school  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Ninety-three  to  the  second  class — such  as  are  not  in  their  present  condition 
so  adapted,  but  are  so  susceptible  of  alteration  and  improvement  as  to  be¬ 
come  so. 

Thirty-six  to  the  third  class — those  which  are  in  all  respects,  or  in  some 
essential  particular,  unfit  to  be  the  training  places  of  youth. 

School  houses  belonging  to  the  first  class  are  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  districts,  and  according  to  the  numbers  attached  : — Marion,  two;  Spring, 
two;  Howard,  four  ;  Liberty,  one  ;  Boggs,  two  ;  Union,  one  ;  Rush,  one  ;  Pat¬ 
ton,  one  ;  Ferguson,  one  ;  Harris,  two  ;  Haines,  two  ;  Miles,  one  ;  Snowshoe, 
one. 

School  Architecture. — During  the  past  year  five  school  houses  have  been 
built  after  plans  taken  from  the  book  of  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture. 

Materials  of  school  houses — brick,  seven;  stone,  six;  log,  five ;  frame,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two. 

School  Furniture.— All  the  first  class  school  houses  are  to  be  reckoned  in 
about  the  same  class  as  to  school  furniture,  and  all  sufficiently  good ;  and  the 
great  body  of  the  districts  throughout  the  county  have  been  adding,  during 
the  year,  to  their  school  apparatus.  Pelton’s  outline  maps  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  introduced ;  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  a  school  room  is  now  found 
without  a  suitable  black-board. 

Schools.— -1.  As  to  graded  schools,  there  are  none  in  the  county,  except  in 
the  borough  of  Bellefonte  ;  and  some  partial  attempts  towards  it  in  the  borough 
of  Milesburg,  and  in  the  town  of  Boalsburg,  Harris  district. 

2.  As  to  Classification . — There  are  no  schools  in  which  there  are  not  at¬ 
tempts  made  at  classification,  more  or  less  successful,  much  herein  depending 
on  the  uniformity  of  books  in  the  particular  school,  and  in  the  district.  There 
is  a  very  respectable  number  of  ungraded  schools,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  their  teachers,  by  their  correct  and  efficient  classification  and  general  man¬ 
agement.  The  number  is  so  great,  embracing  schools  in  all  the  districts,  that 
it  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention  them. 

Teachers. — Their  Ages. — Those  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  three;  be¬ 
tween  seventeen  and  twenty-one,  fifty-five ;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
five,  fifty-three  ;  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  twenty-nine  ;  between  thirty 
and  forty,  seventeen  ;  between  forty  and  fifty,  five ;  over  fifty,  five. 

Birth  place.- — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  twelve;  in  Ireland, 
two  ;  New  Jersey,  one  ;  unknown,  thirty. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Less  than  one  year,  thirty-nine  ;  between  one  and 
three  years,  sixty-two  ;  between  three  and  six  years,  thirty-one ;  between  six 
and  ten  years,  five ;  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  eight ;  over  twenty  years, 
three. 

Ability  to  Teach  and  to  Govern — Number  who  gave  full  satisfaction,  forty- 
seven  ;  medium  teachers,  sixty-two ;  better  be  dispensed  with,  nineteen. 
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Examinations  and  Certificates. — Number  of  teachers  examined  last  year,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven;  number  re-examined,  fifty-six;  number  during  three 
years,  four  hundred  and  twenty-two.  Number  of  provisional  certificates  granted 
last  year,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  ;  number  of  permanent  do.,  twenty-three  ; 
number  of  provisional  certificates  granted  last  three  years,  three  hundred  and 
fifty-two ;  number  of  permanent  do.,  seventy. 

Institutes. — Three  meetings  of  the  teachers’  county  institute  have  been  held 
during  the  last  three  years.  The  first  in  January,  1855,  at  Millheim  ;  the 
second  in  January,  1856,  at  Bellefonte;  the  third  in  November,  1856,  at  Beech 
Creek.  The  last  meeting  was  a  united  one  of  the  teachers’  institutes  of  Cen¬ 
tre  and  Clinton  counties.  The  meeting  of  the  institute  held  at  Bellefonte,  was 
more  numerously  attended  than  either  of  the  other  two  ;  but  as  to  the  precise 
number  in  attendance  at  any  meeting,  I  have  no  means  at  hand  of  knowing. 
At  no  meeting  was  there  more  than  one-third  of  the  teachers  cf  +hc  county 
present. 

As  to  district  associations ,  I  know  of  only  two  districts  in  the  county  which 
made  any  attempt  to  organize  and  keep  up  regular  teachers’  meetings,  viz  : 
Harris  and  Spring.  The  former  was  the  more  regular  and  efficient  associa¬ 
tion,  being  under  the  lead  and  inspiration  of  W.  G.  Waring  and  S.  Gilliland, 
two  of  the  most  zealous  and  intelligent  friends  of  education  in  the  county. 

Permanent  Teachers. — There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  teachers,  now  engaged  in  the  county,  who  intend  or 
expect  to  continue  permanently  in  the  profession.  When  asked,  almost  the 
invariable  answer  has  been,  either  that  they  do  not  so  intend,  or,  that  they 
are  unable  to  say  at  present. 

If  the  number  of  permanent  teachers  was  set  down  at  twent}T,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  it  would  not  be  below  the  amount. 

Miscellaneous. — As  to  the  number  of  visitors  at  the  schools :  first,  as  to 
directors’’  visits ;  in  most  of  the  districts  there  has  been  great  defect  in  regard 
to  this  part  of  the  duty  of  directors.  But  all  have  not  been  equally  defective: 
comparatively,  some  are  worthy  of  commendation,  but  none  have  come  up  to 
the  requirement  of  the  law  in  this  matter.  Those  who  have  adopted  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Department,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  secretary  of 
the  board  to  the  special  duty  of  visiting,  examining,  &c.,  the  schools  of  the 
district,  of  course  consider  the  other  members  of  the  board  as  relieved,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  these  services.  Of  those  districts  which  have  not  entered 
into  this  arrangement,  some  are  to  be  commended,  others  are  inexcusably  de¬ 
fective.  The  following  may  be  designated  as  somewhat  exemplary,  namely: 
Harris,  Union,  Spring  and  Ferguson.  But  while  these  districts  are  mentioned 
favorably,  we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  the  directors  of 
these  districts  are  to  be  commended  for  their  school  visitations ;  but  that  each 
oi  these  happen  to  have  two  or  more  efficient  men  in  the  board  of  directors, 
who  will  not  allow  these  duties  to  be  wholly  neglected. 

In  regard  to  the  visits  of  parents  and  guardians  to  the  schools,  we  may, 
perhaps,  speak  the  whole  truth  in  a  word,  by  saying,  such  visits  are  of  rather 
uncommon  occurrence. 

Leading  Characteristics  and  Public  Sentiment . — In  regard  to  the  former , 
nothing  need  be  added  to  former  reports.  As  to  the  latter,  taking-  the  whole 
county  together,  public  sentiment  is  believed  to  be  favorable  to  the  present 
system  of  public  schools.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  the  whole  system  is 
regarded  unfavorable;  the  reasons  for  which  have  been  often  given  in  detail, 
and  need  not  now  be  repeated. 
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TIIE  IMPROVEMENTS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  WITHIN  THE  LAST  THREE  YEARS. 

1.  The  improvement,  proper  to  be  mentioned  first  in  order,  is  in  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  the  teachers.  Very  considerable  advancement  has  been 
manifested  in  this  respect,  and  the  result  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  laudable 
ambition  of  the  teachers  themselves  to  excel,  than  to  any  other  cause  ;  and 
this  ambition  has  been  stimulated  by  tbe  system  of  Superintendency.  Teachers 
have  read  and  thought  more  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  best  modes 
of  imparting  instruction,  within  the  last  three  years,  than  was  read  by  the 
profession  during  twenty  years  before.  Even  in  those  districts  in  which  they 
had  least  encouragement  of  increased  salary,  and  interested,  competent,  and 
watchful  directors,  some  of  the  most  improved  teachers  and  schools  have  been 
found  in  the  past  year.  Indeed,  public  sentiment,  apart  from  any  particular 
supervision  of  directors,  has  demanded  and  obtained  increased  qualifications 
and  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

2.  Improvement  has  been  made  in  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  books  io 
the  ages  and  progress  of  the  pupils.  The  multiplication  of  school  books, 
within  the  last  few  years,  has  afforded  facility  for  this  object,  and  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made  accordingly  $  notwithstanding  the  several  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors  have  generally  been  more  negligent  in  the  duty  enjoined  on  them  bylaw, 
in  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  uniform  series  of  books  for  the  schools,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  their  duties.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  very  considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  in  school  furniture  and 
apparatus. 

3.  In  almost  all  the  districts  of  the  county  considerable  advancement  has 
been  made,  in  regard  to  the  proper  increase  of  teachers’  salaries.  Some  few 
districts  are  endeavoring  to  stand  at  the  old  system  of  wages  ;  but  these  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  With  the  advance  of  teachers’  qualifications, 
their  wages  have  increased. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  time  in  which  the  schools  have  been  kept  open  each 
year,  there  has  not  been  so  much  extension  as  was  hoped  for  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  new  feature  of  Superintendency.  Directors  have  each  year  promised 
and  calculated  upon  an  extension  of  the  school  term,  but  have  heretofore  been 
baffled  and  withheld  by  the  clamors  of  the  tax-payers.  If  the  school  boards  do 
not  conform  to  the  unwise,  wishes  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  the  people  will 
soon  have  their  own  way,  by  turning  them  out  of  office,  and  electing  others 
who  think  like  themselves,  and  who  will  limit  the  term  to  the  minimum  fixed 
by  law. 

The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  higher  value  being  set  upon  education  by  the 
people  generally,  and  the  experienced  necessity  of  longer  terms  to  the  procur¬ 
ing  and  retaining  of  competent  teachers.  The  teacher’s  employment  will  not 
become  a  permanent  profession,  till  permanent  employment  and  adequate 
wages  are  secured. 

5.  The  most  important  improvement  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years 
in  school  architecture.  Those  districts  which  have  improved  in  scarcely  any 
thing  else,  have  improved  greatly  in  this.  Wherever  new  houses  have  been 
built3,  they  have  been  upon  improved  plans,  and  mostly  by  plans  and  models 
selected  out  of  the  book  of  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture.  Beautiful  and 
commodious  school  houses  have  been  built  within  three  years,  in  the  districts 
of  Marion,  Howard,  Boggs,  Liberty  and  Harris. 

Upon  the  whole  the  cause  of  education  has  been  steadily  advancing.  Im¬ 
provements  may  not  be  progressing  as  rapidly  as  might  be  desired,  but  they 
are  coming  surely. 

Yet  there  are  still  some  things  wanting,  which  are  necessary  to  complete 
success.  There  are  evils  to  be' remedied,  obstacles  in  the  way  of  speedy  im- 
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provement  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  clogs  to  the  wheels,  which  must  be 
removed. 

First,  among  the  things  to  be  improved,  are  the  character  and  qualification t 
of  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the  several  boards  of  school  directors.  While 
in  most  of  the  districts  there  are  some  who  are  willing,  zealous  and  compe¬ 
tent  directors,  the  majority  no  more  concern  themselves  about  the  schools,  than 
if  they  had  no  interest  or  special  duty  at  all  in  the  matter,  and  limit  their  ser¬ 
vices  to  seeing  that  the  school  tax  is  kept  sufficiently  low.  After  the  tax  is 
laid,  then  all  their  interest  in  the  schools  is  ended  till  the  next  year,  when  the 
board  meets  for  the  same  purpose.  There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  good  and 
suitable  men  in  each  of  the  townships,  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  who  would  cheerfully  give  their  time  and  attention  to  the  schools, 
if  appointed  directors.  Why  are  not  these  men  sought  out  ?  and  why  are  not 
useful  and  zealous  directors  continued  in  the  boards,  from  year  to  year,  so 
long  as  they  are  willing  to  serve  in  the  self-denying  capacity  1  Is  there  any 
reason  for  jealousy  or  competition,  in  an  office  which  affords  no  salary,  and 
imposes  onerous  duties  !  Will  rotation  in  office  be  plead  here,  when  the  great 
study  with  those  who  hold  it,  is  generally,  how  they  shall  get  through  their 
term  of  service,  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  time  and  ease  \  If  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  school  law  were  strictly  observed,  there  would  not  be  five 
districts  out  of  the  twenty-five  in  the  county,  that  would  have  a  quorum  of  a 
board  of  directors  otherwise  than  by  appointment !  (See  section  17,  compared 
with  section  8.)  Give  the  system  fair  play  ;  give  us  such  directors  as  some 
whom  we  could  name,  who  have  been  left  out  of  the  boards,  at  the  close  of 
their  terms,  and  we  will  promise  you  increasingly  prosperous  schools. 

Another  drawback  upon  the  schools,  as  already  intimated,  is  the  neglect  of 
directors  to  establish  uniformity  of  books  in  their  respective  districts.  It  hin¬ 
ders  the  proper  classification  of  the  schools ;  it  confuses  and  multiplies  the 
labors  of  the  teacher,  and  it  prevents  the  invention  or  adoption  of  new  modes 
of  instruction,  by  which  a  large  number  in  mixed  schools  may  be  successfully 
taught. 

I  cannot  close  this,  my  final  report,  without  expressing  my  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  Heads  of  the  School  Department  at  Harrisburg,  fo'r  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  kindness  with  which  1  have  uniformly  been  treated  by  them:  and  also 
to  the  school  directors,  and  the  citizens  of  the  county  generally,  for  the  cour¬ 
tesy  and  hospitality  with  which  I  have  always  been  received.  These  things 
will  be  pleasantly  recollected,  as  a  set-off  against  the  many  hard  services  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  the  most  laborious  offices  in  the  county. 

WM.  J.  GIBSON, 
County  Superintendent . 

W  alker.  P.  0.,  Jacksonville,  June  25,  1857. 
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School  Houses. — Number  of  houses,  one  hundred  and  thirty.  First  class, 
five;  second  class,  eighty-seven;  third  class,  forty.  Schools  in  session,  one 
hundred  and  ten. 

JVew  Houses,  not  before  reported. — Curwensville  borough,  one;  Lawrence, 
two  ;  Pike,  one ;  Morris,  two  ;  Penn,  one  ;  Chest,  one.  Three  houses  have 
been  consumed  by  fire  within  the  last  year,  and  eight  new  ones  erected  ;  and 
several  schools  have  been  held  in  rented  houses. 
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School  Architecture . — Two  new  ones,  only,  and  none  of  the  former,  have 
been  built  from  plans  contained  in  the  “  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture” — 
one  in  Penn — one  in  Curwensville,  are  of  the  first  class,  the  latter  built  by  in¬ 
dividual  enterprize.  Few  or  none  have  been  repaired  or  “  re-modeled.” 

Material  of  School  Houses. — Brick,  two  ;  stone,  none ;  log1,  sixty-three ; 
plank  or  frame,  sixty-five. — Total,  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The  log  houses 
are  all  very  deficient  for  light,  convenience,  health,  warmth  and  ventilation — 
varying  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in  the  ceiling,  and  from  four  to  five  windows; 
containing  in  each  window  from  six  to  twelve  lights  of  glass — seats  and 
writing-desks  miserable  and  movable — no  out-buildings  or  wood  sheds — no 
ante-rooms  or  arrangements  for  hats,  clothes,  books,  &c.,  other  than  to  hang 
on  a  peg  or  nail,  and  put  the  books  on  the  seats,  or  writing-desks,  or  a  shelf. 

School  Furniture. — The  seats  and  writing-tables,  with  a  few  diminutive 
black-boards,  compose  the  whole  amount  of  stock.  No  globe,  out-line  map, 
chart  of  any  kind,  or  even  a  dictionary ,  so  necessary  in  a  school  room,  is 
found  as  the  property  of  the  district.  Black-boards  are  from  eighteen  inches 
to  three  feet  wide  and  two  to  six  feet  long,  except  one  in  the  new  house  of 
Curwensville,  which  contains  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  feet,  and 
is  three  times  the  size  of  any  other  in  the  county. 

Schools. — (Properly  graded,)  first  class,  none ;  second  class,  one  hundred 
and  ten  ;  third  class,  (unclassified,)  none.  There  are  no  schools,  high  or  low, 
into  which  pupils,  possessed  only  of  certain  acquirements,  are  admitted.  There 
should  and  will  be  a  good  graded  school  in  Curwensville,  Clearfield,  and  several 
other  places.  In  Clearfield  the  public  school  is  (de-graded)  or  much  weakened 
by  the  academy  taking  nearly  all  the  advanced  scholars,  and  those  of  the  more 
opulent . 

Age  of  Teachers. — Under  seventeen,  five;  seventeen  to  twenty,  twenty-three; 
twenty  to  twenty-five,  thirty-three ;  twenty-five  to  thirty,  twelve ;  thirty  to 
forty,  two  ;  forty  to  fifty,  four  ;  sixty  to  seventy,  two  ;  over  seventy,  one.  It 
Is  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  each  one  has  taught,  as  they  have 
been  employed  from  two  to  four  or  six  months  in  a  year.  Some  of  the  above 
teachers  have  taught  two  or  three  schools,  in  the  same  district,  the  past  year. 

Birth-place. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  seventy-five ;  other  States,  fourteen  ; 
Europe,  six. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — First  class,  under  one  year,  thirty;  second  class, 
from  one  to  three  years,  forty ;  third  class,  from  three  to  six,  fifteen  ;  fourth 
class,  six  to  ten  years,  seven ;  fifth  class,  ten  to  twenty  years,  two. 

Permanent  Teachers. — First  class,  twenty,  provided  they  can  be  constantly 
employed  ;  second  class,  seventy-four,  whose  occupations  are  as  changeable  as 
the  chameleon’s  hue,  yet  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
about  nine-tenths  of  them  study  to  improve,  while  the  balance  care  for  nothing, 
or  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  obtain  the  highest  wages  for  the  least  amount 
of  services  rendered,  and  if  their  names  were  reported,  I  think  the  effect  would 
be  salutary  in  a  high  degree. 

Professional  Reading. — 1  can  only  approximate  this.  Those  who  have  read 
educational  works,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  those  who  have  not,  one 
hundred. 

Manner  of  Teaching ,  Ability  to  Govern ,  S;c. — First  class,  (those  who  give 
general  satisfaction)  sixty-five  ;  second  class,  (medium,)  employed  for  want  of 
better,  twenty  ;  third  class  about  twenty,  incompetent  in  every  respect. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — Number  examined  the  past  year,  ninety- 
four ;  re-examined,  thirty.  Examined  during  three  years  and  re-examined, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  rejected  ten.  Gave  some  certificates  with  numbers 
three,  four  and  five,  with  geography  and  grammar  erased.  Annulled  two  cer¬ 
tificates.  Number  of  provisional  certificates  the  past  year  eighty-four;  per- 
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manent,  ten.  Whole 'number  of  provisional  for  the  last  three  years,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  ;  permanent,  twenty-one. 

County  Institutes. — One  only,  held  in  the  town  hall,  (Clearfield,)  last  fall, 
to  continue  three  days.  Teachers  in  attendance,  eight  ;  directors,  three  ; 
citizens  of  the  town,  none ;  spectators,  six.  Second  day  attendance  better, 
and  one  teacher,  a  female,  brought  a  part  of  her  school  with  her.  Third  day, 
adjourned  to  meet  in  December.  The  society  was  then  organized  and  met 
every  two  weeks,  and  was  very  well  attended  by  teachers  and  directors  during 
the  winter  season. 

County  Associations. — None.  District  societies  have  been  organized  in 
five  places,  and  kept  up  with  considerable  interest  weekly,  or  every  two  weeks, 
during  the  school  session  of  four  months.  In  Curwensville,  Pennville,  Clear¬ 
field,  Luthersburg  and  Beccaria  districts. 

Visitors  at  Schools ,  Examinations ,  Exhibitions ,  §'c. — But  few  parents  visit 
the  schools.  Directors  in  three-tenths  of  the  districts  are  neither  regular  or 
frequent ;  some  schools  in  the  same  district  visited  twice  in  the  winter,  others 
not  at  all.  The  monthly  reports  were  not  adopted  or  carried  out  successfully 
in  any  district.  They  came  to  hand  when  the  schools  were  half  done,  and  by 
some  considered  too  expensive  to  the  district,  as  they  were  minus  funds  at 
best.  As  to  classification,  about  eight  are  of  the  first  class,  (commendable  j) 
ten  of  the  second  class,  and  eight  of  the  third  class.  Examinations  and  ex¬ 
hibitions  at  the  close  of  the  schools  were  held  in  a  number  of  places,  which 
were  very  satisfactory  and  creditable  to  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

Leading  Characteristics  and  Public  Sentiment . — The  leading  pursuits  of  this 
county  throughout,  are  lumbering  and  agriculture  combined,  for  which  I  refer 
to  my  former  report  of  last  year.  The  best  schools  are  generally  where  agri¬ 
culture  predominates.  The  public  sentiment,  with  regard  to  the  school  sys¬ 
tem,  is  favorable,  and  the  cause  of  education  is  every  day  becoming  more 
popular,  and  good  teachers  more  appreciated,  better  wages  given,  <fcc.,  except 
in  one  district,  Fox ,  in  which  there  has  been  no  public  school  for  three  years. 
A  board  of  directors  cannot  be  elected  that  will  levy  and  collect  a  school 
tax.  The  land  is  mostly  owned  by  non-resident  speculators  in  lumber,  who 
are  opposed  to  tax  and  schools.  Fox  district  has  forfeited  the  State  appropria¬ 
tion. 

Improvements  and  Progress.- — Teachers,  the  majority,  have  improved  from 
twenty-five  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  since  the  first  examinations,  and  ignorant 
mechanical  teachers  have  diminished  very  much.  Where  poor  teachers  are 
employed  the  schools  correspond  with  the  teacher,  and  ever  will.  But  we 
have  a  goodly  number  of  teachers  who  are  intelligent,  and  labor  hard  to  give 
an  equivalent  for  what  they  receive,  and  teach  principles,  not  books — have  the 
pupils  demonstrate  on  the  black-board  what  they  are  taught.  We  do  not  make 
a  great  noise  or  show,  but  our  teachers  are  improving  by  hard  study,  and  quite 
a  number  are  attending  some  Normal  school,  or  other  respectable  seminary  of 
learning,  for  improvement,  the  present  summer. 

Books  and  Studies. — Directors  have,  in  most  districts,  adopted  a  regular 
series  of  books,  but  parents  have  been  negligent  in  procuring  them,  which  re¬ 
tards  the  progress  of  schools  very  much.  Considerable  improvement  lias  been 
made  in  books  and  teaching,  as  well  as  oral  instruction  and  mental  exercises 
in  arithmetic,  &c.  History,  natural  philosophy,  algebra,  geography  and  gram¬ 
mar,  have  been  introduced  into  a  number  of  schools  the  past  year.  A  motion 
has  been  made,  which,  if  executed,  will  be  a  great  benefit,  viz:  A  convention 
of  directors,  from  each  district,  is  to  meet  this  month  in  Clearfield  or  Cur¬ 
wensville,  together  with  an  appointed  committee,  to  select  a  series  of  books, 
which  will  be  established  throughout  the  county,  in  every  district.  There  is 
too  great  a  variety  of  books  in  many  of  our  schools,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
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of  the  teacher  and  detriment  of  the  pupils.  In  one  school  I  found  eleven  dif« 
ferent  arithmetics  and  twelve  reading  books.  Who  could  teach  such  a  school 
with  hopes  of  success  1  Books  used — arithmetic,  Rose,  Davies,  Greenleaf  and 
Pike;  grammars,  Kirkham,  Smith  and  Bullion;  Davies’s  Algebra;  geography, 
Mitchell’s,  Olney’s  and  Monteith’s;  philosophy,  Comstock’s  and  Barker’s  Pri¬ 
mary. 

Examinations ,  ice. — -Public  examinations  have  been  poorly  attended.  In 
three-fourths  of  the  places  appointed,  I  found  but  one  or  two  applicants,  some¬ 
times  one  or  two  directors,  and  at  other  times  none;  and,  in  consequence 
thereof,  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  remaining  at  home  to  examine 
some  fifty  applicants  singly,  at  a  very  great  inconvenience 

Attendance — Very  irregular.  In  my  visits  I  found  from  five  to  forty,  and 
in  one  school  of  twenty-five  on  the  list,  only  one  pupil.  The  schools  will 
hardly  average  two-thirds  the  number  on  the  list,  and  yet  the  parents  blame 
the  teacher  for  not  learning  their  children.  One  man  said — “  Master ,  push 
my  boy  ahead,  he  don’t  know  subtraction  from  division.”  Very  well,  send 
him  to  school.  I  see  by  the  tally-paper  he  has  been  three  half  days,  and  had 
one  sheet  of  paper. 

Difficulties. — Those  which  most  impede  the  progress  of  improvement,  are 
irregular  attendance,  a  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers,  a 
longer  time  of  school,  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  out-line  maps,  globes,  and 
other  apparatus  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  pupils.  In  some  districts  two 
schools  are  united,  to  make  the  funds  reach  four  months. 

Elementary  Branches . — More  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  elementary 
branches,  orthography,  reading,  mental  arithmetic,  &c.,  than  in  former  times. 
Writing  ranks  high  with  many,  and  is  considered  as  a  sure  indication  of  a 
good  scholar  in  other  branches,  but  in  my  experience  I  have  found  the  reverse. 
The  best  writers  are  the  poorest  scholars.  Writing  is  their  hobby. 

Wages  of  Teachers.— Male  teachers  average  from  eighteen  dollars  to  thirty 
dollars  per  month ;  females,  sixteen  to  twenty-five,  according  to  qualification 
and  size  of  the  school.  Number  of  male  teachers,  about  seventy-five  ;  female, 
twenty.  Twenty  of  the  male  teachers  hold  permanent  or  number  one  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  eight  females  number  one,  or  permanent,  and  all  seem  anxious  to 
improve. 

From  my  Not  e-book. — I  find  the  number  in  each  branch  of  study,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  branches,  increased.  On  my  first  visit  through  the  county, 
not  over  ten  pupils  were  given  in  as  having  gone  through  any  arithmetic. 
This  year  upwards  of  eighty  have  gone  through  Rose,  Davies,  or  Greenleaf. 
Increase  in  arithmetic,  the  past  year,  two  hundred  and  five;  geography,  ninety; 
grammar,  one  hundred.  Higher  branches  are  in  but  three  or  four  schools. 

Statistics. —  i' he  school  reports  are  not  all  in.  The  cost  of  tuition,  tax,  &c., 

I  cannot  give,  nor  the  exact  number  of  pupils  attending  school,  but  can  come 
very  near.  Whole  number,  four  thousand  six  hundred.  There  are  five  hundred 
more  males  than  females.  In  reading,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four ;  writing,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven;  arithmetic,  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-six ;  geography,  three  hundred  and  thirty-one ;  gram¬ 
mar,  two  hundred  and  fifty;  algebra,  eight;  history,  fourteen;  philosophy, 
five;  physiology,  three ;  book-keeping,  one. 

Miscellaneous. — Coal  stoves  are  used  in  six  houses;  wood  stoves  (some 
miserable)  in  all  the  others.  Appearances  of  pupils,  for  cleanliness,  health,  &c., 
good,  except  where  coal  is  used  every  thing  has  a  dark  appearance,  and  even 
the  darkies  in  one  school,  were  the  darker  by  reason  of  the  stone  coal.  There 
is  no  school  for  colored  children  in  this  county.  Two  districts  only  have 
colored  people  that  attend  school.  In  one  district  (Penn)  are  three  mutes 
sent  to  school  (to  annoy  the - .) 
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Music. — This  useful  and  beautiful  art  has  been  introduced  into  five  or  six 
schools,  mostly  by  females.  Some  opposition  is  found  to  this  exercise,  which 
is  so  useful  to  persons  of  weak  lungs,  and  is  the  life  of  a  well  trained  school. 
Music  is  deemed  a  superfluity  by  some ,  and  so  was  fresh  air  in  times  past. 
The  time,  no  doubt,  is  coming,  when  among  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher  an 
ability  to  teach  music ,  as  well  as  his  mother  tongue,  will  be  required  by  the 
Department.  The  work  of  Dr.  Kush,  on  the  human  voice,  will  convince  any 
one  who  will  read  it,  that  the  proper  exercise  of  the  lungs  is  too  much  neglect¬ 
ed  in  the  school  room.  In  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where 
music  has  been  taught,  (the  statistics  of  ten  years  past,)  tells  that  a  reduction 
from  preceding  years  of  one-third  in  the  number  of  pulmonary  complaints,  has 
been  the  result.  It  is  not  only  an  accomplishment,  but  an  “  essential  branch 
of  a  Christian  education. ”  Music  has  not  only  the  power  to  reclaim  the  wicked 
and  vicious,  but  to  impress  moral  truths  upon  the  minds  of  the  young.  Why 
then  not  introduce  it  into  all  our  schools  1 

Conclusion. — My  term  of  office  is  expired,  but  my  interest  in  the  schools 
shall  survive.  A  new,  and  I  hope  a  better  officer  has  been  elected,  (and  better 
pay,)  who  is  worthy  of  it.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could,  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  advance  the  interest  and  progress  of  education. 

I  should  take  pleasure  in  making  suitable  acknowledgments  for  the  credit 
due  to  many  directors,  teachers  and  citizens,  for  their  interest  in  behalf  of  the 
schools,  and  for  their  kindness,  but  the  instructions  of  the  Department  forbid 
names  to  be  given.  To  the  Department  I  am  indebted  for  past  favors.  The 
time,  no  doubt,  will  soon  arrive,  when  our  common  schools  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  academies  and  colleges  for  the  wealthy,  and  become  “  cheap 
enough  for  the  poorest,  good  enough  for  the  best,”  free  and  accessable  to  all. 
May  the  progress  of  education  be  upward  and  onward,  and  the  blessings  of 
Heaven  smile  propitiously  on  the  public  schools  of  our  country. 

A.  T.  SCHKYVER, 
County  Superintendent 

Clearfield,  June  10,  1S57. 
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Soon  after  the  receipt  of  my  commission,  on  the  first  of  December  last,  I 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office.  After  examining  teachers,  I  commenced 
my  tour  of  school  visitations  through  the  county,  walking  ten  or  twelve  miles 
each  day,  generally  visiting  two  schools,  and  holding  an  educational  meeting 
in  the  evening.  Soon  I  found  this  labor  too  much  for  me,  for  I  was  in  a  short 
time  prostrated  by  a  fever,  and  confined  to  my  room,  from  which  I  did  not 
emerge  until  nearly  four  weeks  had  elapsed,  when  I  again  resumed  my  labors. 
By  this  time  some  of  the  schools,  which  had  commenced  early  in  the  season, 
were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  ride  through  storm 
and  shine,  sometimes  by  night  and  day,  making  much  shorter  visits  than  I  de¬ 
sired,  in  order  to  reach  all  of  the  winter  schools,  which  1  did,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  before  they  closed. 

The  schools  of  Chapman,  Grove,  Grugan,  Keating,  Leidy  and  Lumber  dis¬ 
tricts,  situated  up  the  river  in  a  lumbering  region,  are  kept  open  in  the  summer 
season,  and  were  visited  by  my  predecessor. 

W  ith  the  aid  of  such  notes  as  I  have  taken,  and  the  information  obtained 
from  my  predecessor  in  office,  I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled  to  supply  the  demands 
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of  the  Department,  in  furnishing  the  particulars  required,  which  will  exhibit, 
in  a  measure,  the  workings  of  the  common  school  system  in  this  county  during 
the  past  year. 

School  Houses. — As  directed,  the  school  houses  will  be  divided  into  three 
classes : 

First.  Those  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  purpose  intended,  thirty-one. — - 
Second.  Not  well  adapted,  but  are  so  susceptible  of  improvement  as  to  become 
so,  thirty-six.  Third.  Totally  unfit  to  be  the  training  places  of  youth,  fifteen. 
The  latter  are  gradually  disappearing  before  the  onward  march  of  science  and 
improvement,  some  are  being  converted  into  wagon  and  wood  sheds ,  others  into 
hay  barns  and  smoke  houses — purposes  for  which  they  are  much  better  adapted , 
( although  generally  considered  unfit  for  even  these ,)  and  ought  to  have  been  thus 
used  long  ago.  Four  new  school  houses  have  been  erected  during  the  past 
year — one  in  Gailaher,  one  in  Pine  Creek,  one  in  Beech  Creek,  and  one  in  Al¬ 
lison.  The  two  latter  are  neat  and  elegant  buildings,after  plans  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  Architecture,  at  a  cost  of  about  one  thousand  dollars  each,  which 
reflect  credit  upon  the  system  and  the  citizens  wThere  they  are  located.  Several 
more  are  in  course  of  erection,  or  in  contemplation.  The  houses  included  in 
the  first  class,  are  located  in  Lock  Haven,  Lamar,  Woodward,  Grugan,  Chap- 
man,  Leidy,  Green,  Allison,  Beech  Creek,  Logan  and  Pine  Creek,  although  in 
the  three  last  mentioned  districts  may  be  found  houses  or  “  hovels ”  belonging 
to  the  third  class.  The  three  best  school  buildings  in  the  county  are  in  Lock 
Haven,  Allison  and  Beech  Creek.  There  are  six  brick  school  houses,  besides 
a  brick  academy,  in  which  a  public  school  is  sometimes  taught;  the  remainder 
are  frame,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which  are  built  of  hewed  logs.  Many  are 
destitute  of  proper  means  for  heating  and  ventilation. 

With  regard  to  location ,  too  little  attention,  in  most  cases,  has  been  paid;  a 
deplorable  indifference  and  neglect  has  hitherto  been  manifested.  In  too  many 
instances  refuse  land  has  been  purchased,  and  sites  selected,  more  on  account 
of  cheapness  of  soil  and  centrality  of  position,  than  healthy  location,  or  con¬ 
venience  and  adaptation  to  school  purposes.  Many  are  destitute  of  any  attrac¬ 
tive  scenery,  with  inadequate  grounds  for  convenience  or  recreation — destitute 
of  adornment  of  any  kind,  calculated  to  exert  a  happy  influence  on  the  im¬ 
pressible  minds  of  children,  or  furnish  an  attractive  place  of  resort.  Play 
grounds  are  occasionally  attached  to  our  school  houses,  but  they  are  generally 
too  small,  and  entirely  unsuited  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  or  play,  and  in 
most  instances  destitute  of  shade  trees  and  shrubbery,  unless  of  native  growth, 
planted  by  nature’s  own  hand,  as  some  are  situated  in  a  forest,  and  are  far 
more  pleasant,  though  not  often  as  convenient  of  access  as  those  exposed  to 
the  bleak  winds  of  winter,  and  the  scorching  rays  of  summer. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  reports  show  such  irregu¬ 
larity  of  attendance — that  children  do  not  love  to  attend  school ;  do  not  love 
to  exchange  their  pleasant  homes  and  cheerful  fire-sides,  for  the  cold,  dark, 
unpleasant  and  comfortless  school  place.  Neither  is  it  any  wonder  that  they 
look  upon  it  as  a  prison  house,  from  which  they  are  glad  to  escape ;  from 
which  they  have  derived  but  little  benefit,  and  of  which  they  can  cherish  no 
pleasing  recollection  in  after  life.  And  it  is  no  wonder  either  that  parents, 
and  others,  often  look  upon  the  system,  and  upon  their  schools,  with  such  stoic 
indifference;  but  thanks  to  the  devoted  friends  of  education,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  a  change  is  being  manifested  here ,  as  well  as  elsevjhere ,  in  this  respect. 
In  several  districts,  especially  where  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  more 
attention  is  paid  to  these  important  matters.  Several  schools  have  suitable 
play  grounds  neatly  fenced,  pleasantly  located,  with  shade  trees,  out-build¬ 
ings,  &c.,  and  through  the  efforts  of  some  of  our  female  teachers,  ornamental 
flower-beds  are  being  cultivated  about  the  “  people’s  colleges,”  and  roses,  vio- 
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lets,  lilies,  forget-me-nots,  & c.,  &c.,  now  send  forth  their  fresh  blossoms,  and 
shed  their  sweet  fragrance  to  mark  their  humanizing  effect  upon  the  youthful 
minds  and  hearts,  rendering  their  associations  pleasing  and  profitable. 

School  Furniture. — Under  this  head  I  have  to  report  a  lamentable  defi¬ 


ciency. 

Number  well  furnished . . . . . . .  1 

Partly  furnished . . . 40 

Destitute  of  any  comfortable  furniture.  . 41 


The  Lock  Haven  Union  building  is  the  only  one  belonging  to  the  first  class , 
which  is  well  furnished  with  comfortable  seats,  desks,  tables,  chairs,  5rc.  In 
our  county  we  have  every  variety  of  desks,  except  comfortable  ones ,  varying  in 
length,  from  one  to  thirty  feet ,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  feet  in  height . 
Some  are  rough,  some  smooth — some  painted,  the  majority  are  not — some  \\  ith 
drawers  and  lids,  others  without — some  level,  some  inclined  six  degress ,  others 
less.  In  some  school  houses  there  is  not  a  chair  or  comfortable  seat  for  either 
teacher  or  pupil ,  and  many  of  the  seats  for  primary  pupils  arc  without  backs. 

School  Apparatus. — In  relation  to  this,  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me 
to  report  a  great  improvement  during  the  past  year. 

Schools  supplied  with  outline  maps,  charts,  suitable  black-boards,  clocks, 


bells,  &c. . . . .  . . . .  20 

Number  partially  supplied  with  these .  50 

Destitute  of  apparatus . . . - .  10 


All  of  the  schools  of  Lock  Haven,  Mill  Flail  and  Porter  districts,  (to  their 
credit  be  it  said,)  are  now  furnished  with  a  complete  set  of  Felton’s  outline 
maps  ;  and  in  several  other  districts  the  schools  are  furnished,  in  part  or  wholly, 
with  Mitchell’s  outline  maps,  physiological  plates,  small  globes,  dictionaries, 
and  elocutionary  charts.  The  schools  of  Lock  Haven  are  supplied  with  celes¬ 
tial  and  terrestial  globes,  and  an  outline  elevated  surface  globe;  also,  with 
physiological  plates,  elocutionary  charts,  alphabetical,  phonographical,  spelling 
and  study  cards,  large  black-board  surfaces,  clocks,  bells,  thermometers,  dic¬ 
tionaries,  numerical  frames,  &c. 

Uniformity  of  Text-Books. — Another  peculiar  source  of  gratification  to  me 
is,  that  I  am  able  to  report,  that,  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  my  immediate 
predecessor,  and  some  of  the  prominent  teachers  and  directors  of  the  county, 
a  uniform  series  of  principal  text-books  are  introduced  and  used  in  all  of  the 
districts  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools  throughout  the  county;  and  as  this 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  evils  complained  of  before,  it  cannot  be  but  a 
source  of  congratulation  to  all  concerned  in  the  prosperity  of  our  schools.  By 
this  improvement  a  general  classification,  in  the  different  branches  of  study,  iias 
been  effected  in  all  of  the  schools.  This  will  be  a  great  saving  of  time  in 
school,  and  of  money  to  parents. 

The  Bible  is  used  in  all  of  our  schools,  not  as  an  ordinary  text-book,  to  teach 
reading,  but  for  a  higher,  nobler  purpose,  as  the  text-book  of  morality  and 
religion,  and  is  usually  read  from  by  the  teacher,  without  note  or  comment. 

Schools. — Of  the  eighty-eight  schools  in  the  county,  those  of  Lock  Flaven 
only  are  properly  graded.  A  partial  system  of  gradation  has  been  effected  in 
the  Salona  and  Florence  schools,  as  far  as  the  room  facilities  would  admit,  but 
the  majority  of  the  other  schools  are  well  conducted  and  reflect  credit  on  their 
teachers  as  well  as  pupils.  The  citizens  of  Mill  Hall  contemplate  building  an 
elegant  union  school  house  this  season,  when  the  schools  of  their  borough 
will  be  graded.  The  citizens  of  Salona  also  intend  establishing  a  high  or 
union  school  soon,  when  their  schools  will  be  graded.  Many  of  the  higher 
branches  are  taught  in  the  schools  of  Lock  Haven,  Lamar,  Mill  Hall  and 
Woodward,  and  vocal  music  in  many  of  the  schools  in  the  county;  also  weekly 
exercises  in  composition  and  declamation. 
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Teachers— Manner  of  Teaching ,  Src.— Those  under  seventeen  years  of  age, 
two ;  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  twenty-six  ;  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  forty-seven  ;  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  fifteen  ;  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  three  ; 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  two  ;  over  fifty  years  of  age,  two. 

Birth-place. — Number  born  in  Pennsylvania,  eighty-two  j  number  born  out 
of  Pennsylvania,  ten. 

College  or  State  Normal  school  graduates,  none. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Those  who  have  taught  less  than  one  year,  six¬ 
teen  5  between  one  and  three  years,  forty-one  5  between  three  and  six  years, 
twenty-four ;  between  six  and  ten  years,  ten  ;  between  ten  and  twenty  years, 
three ;  over  twenty  years,  two.  The  number  who  intend  to  teach  perma¬ 
nently,  is  extremely  uncertain. 

Professional  Reading.— Number  who  have  read  works  on  teaching,  eighty- 
five  ;  those  who  have  not,  seven.  Nearly  all  of  the  teachers  read  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  Journal,  and  the  majority  are  subscribers. 

"  As  to  the  manner  of  teaching  and  general  ability  to  teach  and  govern,  I  have 

arranged  them  as  follows  :  K  '  .  .  ■•'J J  J 

Those  whom  1  consider  well  qualified  in  all  respects,  fifteen ;  those  who 
give  general  satisfaction,  fifty  5  medium  teachers,  employed  until  better  ones 
can  be  procured,  twenty;  those  who  are  sadly  wanting  in  the  necessary  quali¬ 
fications,  who  seem  to  have  no  spirit  or  love  for  the  calling,  six. 

The  latter  were  employed  because  they  would  “keep”  school  “  cheap f  and 
were  given  certificates  of  incompetency,  from  necessity  rather  than  merit,  but 
will  probably  not  apply  again,  as  they  were  advised  to  seek  other  employment. 
Directors,  also,  were  notified  not  to  employ  them,  as  certificates  of  such  a  low 
grade  would  not  be  issued  hereafter.  To  grant  any  such  was  one  of  the  most 
painful  of  my  official  duties,  but  the  time  has  arrived  now,  I  think,  when  all 
of  our  schools  can  be  supplied  with  better  ones — when  these  dead  branches 
can  be  cut  off  from  our  educational  tree,  and  when  new  and  healthy  scions 
can  be  engrafted  thereon.  The  abuses  of  the  system  had  to  be  gradually  and 
carefully  corrected,  and  its  defects  supplied,  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
Several  were  refused  certificates  altogether.  The  schools  of  Lock  Haven, 
Salona  and  Mill  Hall,  are  yearly  supplying  the  county  with  new  teachers. 

The  third  class  is  composed  partly  of  traveling  teachers,  and  those  who 
can  find  no  more  lucrative  employment,  their  salary  being  their  highest  re¬ 
ward,  and  that,  generally,  more  than  they  deserve.  They  measure  their  duty 
by  what  is  required  of  them,  rather  than  by  what  it  is  in  their  power  to  per¬ 
form— who  never  teach  but  one  term  in  one  school,  with  no  apparent  love  for 
their  business  or  pupils,  and  no  true  consciousness  of  the  weighty  responsi¬ 
bility  resting  upon  them- — pursuing  their  mechanical,  monotonous  routine  day 
after  day-teaching  words  without  ideas— teaching  but  little  thoroughly  and 
systematically,  and  that  little  so  imperfectly  as  to  be  of  but  little  practical 
advantage  to  the  pupil  in  after  nfe.  Some  of  them  have  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  yet  have  no  faculty  of  interesting  their  pupils, 
maintaining  order,  and  imparting  what  they  know  to  others.  “  They  ap¬ 
proach  the  minds  of  youth  as  rudely  as  boreas  meets  the  tender  blossoms  of 
early  spring,  only  to  stifle  their  energies  and  retard  their  growth.” 

Those  who  compose  the  second  class  are  generally  considered  first  class 
teachers,  and  might  properly  be  called  so,  if  they  were  possessed  of  a  little 
more  energy  and°  zeal  to  improve  themselves,  as  well  as  those  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  instruct.  They  are  competent  for  the  most  part— seem  to  under¬ 
stand  the  true  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  but  sometimes  object  to  im¬ 
proved  modes,  because  they  would  fain  believe  (irom  some  cause  unmentioned) 
that  they  are  not  adapted  to  their  particular  school,  and  thus  they  neither  in- 
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vent  nor  adopt  any  improvements  themselves,  but  adhere  pertinaciously  to 
their  old  cherished  systems  or  dogmas,  perhaps  long  since  exploded.  Of  this 
number,  however,  we  have  comparatively  few,  and  they  are  gradually  waking 
up,  satisfied  if  they  do  not  continue  to  improve  they  will  soon  be  compelled, 
as  many  others  have,  to  fall  in  the  rear  and  give  place  to  those  who  will  im¬ 
prove. 

The  great  majority  of  our  teachers,  we  are  pleased  to  report,  are  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  true  interests  in  this  matter — they  have  abandoned  their  old 
rotary  systems,  and  adopted  the  more  rational  and  uniform,  by  systematizing 
and  classifying — teaching  their  pupils  to  think  as  well  as  recite — requiring 
them  not  merely  “to  get  the  answers,”  but  to  give  their  reasons  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  to  have  everything  in  its  proper  time  and  place,*  in  short,  they  are 
availing  themselves  of  every  possible  means  of  obtaining  a  more  thorough 
preparation  for  their  work,  and  their  labors  are  beginning  to  merit  and  receive 
a  more  adequate  pecuniary  reward  than  heretofore. 

During  the  past  year  death  has  robbed  us  of  one  of  our  best  and  most  de¬ 
voted  teachers.  Mr.  George  Hastings ,  Jr .,  of  this  county,  was  summoned  hence 
from  his  field  of  labors,  in  the  morning  of  his  days,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
sphere  of  usefulness.  He  was  universally  beloved  and  respected,  both  for  his 
sterling  excellency  of  character  and  superiority  as  a  teacher ;  but  he  now  rests 
from  his  labors,  yet  his  “works  do  follow  him” — his  kind  acts  and  generous 
deeds  will  live  long  and  bloom  fresh  in  our  memories.  He  has  taught  his  last 
lesson — he  has  gone  from  among  us,  but  he  has  left  behind  him  a  memento 
far  more  enduring  than  a  chiseled  urn  or  gilded  shaft. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — Number  of  teachers  examined  and  re-exam¬ 
ined  the  last  year,  ninety-six ;  number  of  teachers  examined  and  re-examined 
the  last  three  years,  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine ;  number  of  teachers  ex¬ 
amined  during  my  official  term,  forty-one ;  number  of  provisional  certificates 
granted  the  last  three  years,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  ;  number  of  professional 
certificates  granted  the  last  three  years,  sixty-three ;  number  of  provisional 
certificates  granted  the  last  year,  seventy ;  number  of  professional  certificates 
granted  the  last  year,  twenty-one  5  number  refused,  during  my  official  term, 
three. 

Institutes,  Educational  Meetings  and  Normal  Classes. — Number  of  county 
institutes  held  during  the  last  three  years,  five;  number  of  teachers  who  at¬ 
tended  first  year,  thirty;  number  of  teachers  who  attended  second  year,  fifty; 
number  of  teachers  who  attended  third  year,  eighty  ;  number  of  district  insti¬ 
tutes,  two;  number  of  educational  meetings,  during  my  term,  fourteen. 

Our  last  county  institute  was  held  near  Beech  Creek,  in  connection  with 
the  Centre  county  institute,  and  Was  continued  in  session  nearly  one  week. 
It  was  attended  by  teachers  and  parents  generally,  and  the  best  kind  of  spirit 
was  manifested.  Professor  Wicker  sham  and  Dr.  Burrowes  were  present  on 
the  occasion,  and  rendered  us  important  and  valuable  service.  The  district 
institutes,  or  “teachers’  drills,”  as  we  called  them,  were  held  at  Logansville, 
and  were  attended  by  the  teachers  of  Sugar  Valley.  Arrangements  were  made 
with  the  teachers  of  the  Lock  Haven,  Mill  Hall  and  Salona  schools,  to  es¬ 
tablish  Normal  classes  in  each,  and  give  special  weekly  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

School  Visitations. — The  duties  enjoined  upon  Superintendents  to  visit 
schools,  examine  classes,  give  encouragement  and  instruction  to  pupils  and 
teachers,  collect  statistical  information,  &c.,  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  potent 
means  of  improving  our  schools,  and  it  afforded  me  the  highest  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment.  The  benefits  arising  from  such  visitations — the  pleasure  de¬ 
rived  from  the  interest  and  spirit  awakened  in  both  pupils  and  teachers,  and 
frequently  in  parents,  can  only  be  known  and  appreciated  by  those  who  wit- 
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ness  them.  That  they  are  highly  advantageous  in  very  many  ways— that 
thev  produce  a  kind  of  good  that  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way— 
that  they  are  attended  and  will  be  followed  by  lasting  benefits  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  and  the  many  happy  smiles  and  cheerful  looks  1  received  . 
from  teachers  and  taught,  told  in  unmistakable  language  that  my  visits  had 
not  been  in  vain,  but  that  a  good  impression  had  been  made  upon  the  mind. 

The  duties  enjoined  upon  directors  and  parents,  to  visit  frequently  their 
schools,  I  regard  as  none  the  less  important,  hut  if  faithfully  carried  out  in  the 
right  spirit,  I  believe  will  accomplish  a  greater  amount  of  good  than  any  othei 
agency  at  present  connected  with  our  school  system.  In  many  portions  of 
our  county  there  is  a  sad  dereliction  of  duty  in  this  regard,  and  especially 
among  directors— a  certain  class  who  never  do  anything  for  themselves  or 
those  around  them,  unless  “it  pay. s”  in  hard  cash  immediately,  but  their 
number  is  comparatively  small ;  the  majority,  I  think,  do  visit  their  schools 
and  manifest  an  abiding  interest  in  their  prosperity.  In  my  visitations  1  was 
usually  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  the  directors,  and  frequently  by  a  large 
numbed  of  parents  and  friends,  and  invariably  the  smiles  of  the  teacher  and 
the  sparkling  eyes  of  the  pupils  assured  us  of  a  cordial  welcome.  Tne  district 
of  Mill  Hall  is,  perhaps,  deserving  the  highest  commendation  in  this  respect, 
where  during  the  past  term,  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  visits  from 
parents  and  directors— their  usual  weekly  exercises  were  largely  attended,  and 
at  the  close  the  spacious  church,  in  which  their  examination  and  exhibition 
was  held,  was  crowded  day  and  evening.  Many  other  districts,  however, 
were  not  far  behind.  A  decided  improvement  is  being  manifested  all  around 
Barents  are  beginning  to  show  by  their  actions  that  they  value  the  proper  cul- 
fi  and'  4id  growth  of  the  intellects  and  morals  of  their  children  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  their  farms  and  grow  th  of  the 
cattle  and,  with  their  united  aid  and  co-operation,  we  hope  soon  to  burst  the 
iron  bands  which  have  hitherto  crippled  our  educational  progress— we  hope 
to  penetrate  the  thick,  dark  clouds  of  ignorance  which  have  so  long  enshrouded 
many  corners  of  our  little  Commonwealth,  by  making  our  schools  what  they 
should  be,  and  what  they  may  be,  and  extend  to  every  Doy  and  girl  within  its 

limits  the  blessing's  of  education’s  glad  sunshine. 

Aid  Rendered.— 'To  many  of  the  teachers,  directors  and  friends  of  education 

I  am  indebted  for  generous  aid,  hospitality  and  kindly  oflices  rendeied,  w  i 

bespeak  their  interest  in  the  work.  Some  have  left  their  business  and  accom¬ 
panied  me  from  school  to  school,  assisting  at  educational  meetings,  examine- 
^ions,  &c.  The  clergy  also  have  assisted  on  different  occasions,  and.  leiu 

their ’influence  in  behalf  of  general  education.  .  T  - 

Leading  Characteristics.- Under  this  head  I  must  be  brief,  for  i  fear  my  re¬ 
port  has  already  grown  to  an  unwarrantable  length.  The  natural  advantages 
h  this  county  are  numerous  and  incalculable.  In  the  mountains  and  basins 
there  exist  untold  mineral  wealth,  consisting  of  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  fire 
brick  &c.,  which  is  being  mined  and  shipped  in  large  quantities.  In  the  ric  i 
valleys  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Susquehanna,  and  extending  up 
the  Bald^Eagle  many  miles,  there  is  to  be  found  as  fine  fertile  fields,  as  va 
Pile  farms  with  as  luxuriant  alluvial  soil,  as  enchanting  and  picturesque  scenery 
as  the  e";  Tver  feasted  upon.  But  the  great,  the  leading  characteristic  of  he 
county  at  the  present  time,  consists  in  her  immense  forests  of  lumber  ai 
facilities  afforded  for  its  manufacture  and  transportation  to  large  mar'  . 
There  ore  <rreat  facilities  afforded  here  for  various  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  and  a  great  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  these  and  in  agriculture, 
but  the  lumbering  resources  and  operations  perhaps  surpass  either  one  m 
wealth  and  importance.  A  large  proportion  of  the  territory  ts  herefore  but 
thinly  populated,  especially  the  western  part,  lying  along  the  mam  nv er 
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its  tributaries  for  a  hundred  miles,  consequently  but  few  schools,  and  they  far 
apart. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  the  prevalent  public  sentiment  with  respect  to 
education  and  the  school  system,  may  readily  be  inferred  to  be  favorable.  No 
opposition  exists  except  such  as  is  opposed  to  any  system  of  taxation  or  im¬ 
provement,  and  the  general  cause  of  this  is  ignorance !  The  general  indica¬ 
tions  of  progress  and  improvement,  may  be  summed  up  under  the  following 
heads,  each  one  of  course,  more  or  less  in  need  of  still  greater  improvement. 

1.  Increased  number  of  schools  and  good  school  houses. 

2.  Increased  number  of  well  qualified  teachers. 

3.  Uniformity  in  text-books,  classification  and  instruction. 

4.  Improved  modes  of  teaching,  and  grades  of  schools. 

5.  Increased  interest  in  schools  and  school  visitations. 

b.  Increased  salaries  to  teachers  and  Superintendent. 

7.  Increased  number  of  months  in  several  districts  for  keeping  the  schools 
open  during  the  year. 

I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  under  the  forty-second  section.  I  believe  the 
present  school  law,  if  faithfully  administered  and  properly  carried  out,  is  the 
best  in  all  respects  in  the  United  States. 

A.  K.  BROWN, 

County  Superintendent. 

Lock"  Haven,  June,  1857. 
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My  predecessor,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  as  he  claims,  having  de¬ 
clined  to  make  the  annual  report  for  the  school  year  ending  May  31,  1857, 
and  the  head  of  the  School  Department  having  also,  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  as  he  claims,  urged  me  to  prepare  something  in  the  form  of  a  report 
for  Bradford,  I  undertake  the  task  not  knowing  what  to  write. 

Although  I  have  no  formal  report  to  make,  no  statistical  tables  to  present, 
still  I  am  not  willing  that  Bradford,  a  county  with  more  schools  than  any 
other  in  the  State  in  which  there  is  no  city,  a  county  that  numbers  more 
teachers  than  other  other,  with  the  exceptions  cited  above,  I  say  I  am  not 
willing  that  Bradford  shall  be  wholly  unrepresented  in  the  volume  of  school 
reports  for  1857. 

The  law  of  1854,  says,  that  “  the  County  Superintendents  shall  annually, 
on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  June,  make  an  extended  report  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  suggesting  such  improvements  in  the 
school  system  as  they  deem  useful,  and  giving  such  other  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  common  schools,  and  the  laws  relating 
thereto,  as  may  be  deemed  of  public  interest.” 

Now,  it  must  be  evident,  that  I  cannot  comply  with  this  requisition,  because 
I  have  no  knowledge  what  the  Superintendent  did  do  during  the  year  ending 
May  31,  1857.  I  am  not  able  to  set  forth  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  to  perform  their  duties,  neither  their  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness,  for  1 
have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  these  particulars,  other  than  a  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  several  of  the  teachers  of  the  county.  I  cannot  report  the 
condition  of  the  schools,  because  I  have  not  visited  them,  only  as  a  fellow- 
teacher.  I  know  not  what  account  to  give  of  the  school  houses,  for  1  have 
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seen  but  few  of  them.  Not  having  granted  any  certificates,  or  annulled  any,. 

I  can  have  nothing  to  say  upon  that  topic. 

It  will  not  be  proper  for  me  to  report  what  I  intend  to  do  when  commis¬ 
sioned,  for  until  the  field  is  looked  over,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  1  shall 
do.  Still  a  report  must  he  prepared.  Bradford  must  not  be  left  out.  If  it 
should  not  appear  among  the  northern  counties,  our  central  and  southern 
friends  may  conclude  that  we  have  repudiated  the  school  law. 

The  County.— Bradford  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  embraces  a  great  variety  of  surface  and  soil,  ihe  Susquehanna  ri\er 
divides  the  county  into  eastern  and  western  portions.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  river  two  large  streams,  which  run  nearly  the  whole  length  of  that  part  of 
the  county,  empty  their  waters  into  the  river  only  about  three  miles  from  each 
other.  Along  these  streams  are  valleys  more  or  less  extensive,  and  between 
them  are  high,  and  in  some  places  precipitous  hills  or  mountains.  Between 
the  two  branches  of  Towanda  creek  is  a  coal  and  iron  range, and  the  hill  is  so 
steep  that  no  passable  highway  can  ever  be  constructed  over  it.  This  feature 
renders  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  more  laborious  than  they  would  other¬ 
wise  be,  making  it  necessary  in  some  cases  to  travel  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles 
to  get  from  one  township  to  another  adjoining.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
county  is  also  traversed  by  creeks,  but  the  hills  between  them  are  not  as  steep 
or  as  high,  and  the  towns’ in  that  section  are  more  easily  reached.  The  most 
of  these  mountains  are  tillable  to  their  very  tops,  hence  their  is  a  great  diver¬ 
sity  of  soil,  and  consequently  great  difference  in  the  value  of  real  estate.  In 
Armenia,  a  newly  settled  hill  township,  unimproved  land  is  valued  at  one  dol¬ 
lar  fifty  cents,  and  improved,  at  six  dollars  per  acre.  While  in  Athens,  an 
old  township  lying  along  the  Chemung  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  unimproved 
land  has  a  valuation  of  three,  and  improved  a  valuation  of  thirty  dollars  per 
acre.  This,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  must  make  a  great  difference  in  the  per 
centum  of  the  school  tax.  Armenia  pays  a  thirteen  mills  tax,  and  barely  keeps 
her  schools  open  four  months,  and  Athens  keeps  her  schools  open  eight  months 
with  a  tax  of  four  and  one-fourth  mills  on  the  dollar. 

This  inequality  of  taxation  has  a  tendency  to  make  some  portions  of  the 
school  law  unpopular  in  certain  localities.  Many  of  our  hard  working  far¬ 
mers  are  not  sufficiently  keen  sighted  to  see,  why  a  man  who  is  only  able  to 
purchase  a  piece  of  land  worth  but  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  acre,  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the  county,  should  be  obliged  to  pay  three 
times  as  high  a  tax  as  the  man  who  can  pay  thirty  dollars  per  acre  for  a  farm 
located  in  a  pleasant  valley,  and  near  a  good  market.  This  lie  must  do,  and 
then  have  his  children  at  school  only  half  as  long.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  opposition  to  the  school  system  is  not  generally  found  to  exist 
In  the  districts  where  taxation  is  the  most  burdensome. 

Our  county  has  a  mixed  population  5  the  greater  part  oi  which  is  either 
from  New  England  or  New  York,  or  the  descendants  of  those  who  originally 
came  from  those  States ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  citizens  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  county.  \>  e  haie,  however,  large  settle¬ 
ments  of  Irish,  Germans,  English,  Scotch  and  Welch.  This  diversity  of  origin 
and  national  character,  gives  rise  to  corresponding  diversity  of  opinion  and 
sentiments  relative  to  the  method  of  educating  the  rising  generation,  and  in¬ 
deed  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  even  a  common  school  education  to  each  and 
every  child  in  the  Commonwealth,  at  tne  public  expense. 

The  School  System. — Notwithstanding  these  unpropitio us  circumstances,  and 
these  inharmonious  elements,  Bradford,  as  a  whole,  is  belie\ed  to  be  at  least 
on  an  equality  with  her  sister  counties,  as  it  regards  her  educational  inteiests 
and  prospects,  and  somewhat  in  advance  ol  several  of  them,  tier  inhabitants 
are  mostly  engaged  in  agricultural  or  mechanical  pursuits,  and  are  as  a  general 
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thing,  industrious,  prosperous  and  intelligent.  It  is  not  pretended  that  her 
schools  are  all,  or  perhaps  any  of  them,  as  good  as  they  should  be ;  her  teach¬ 
ers  all  well  qualified  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  education ;  that  he*  school 
houses  are  all  convenient  and  comfortable,  or  her  citizens  all  as  active  and  en¬ 
ergetic  in  this  cause  as  its  importance  demands ;  this  is  not  claimed.  The 
whole  school  system  is,  in  some  small  localities,  disapproved  of ;  in  others, 
certain  provisions  of  the  law  are  considered  unjust  and  oppressive.  But  after 
matins’  due  allowance  for  all  these,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  cause  is 
gaining  in  popular  favor.  The  opposition  is  becoming  less  and  less  vigorous, 
as  the  beneficial  results  of  the  system  are  being  more  and  more  developed. 

Educational  Agencies. — There  are  in  Bradford  some  appliances  to  which  the 
friends  of  education  look  with  interest  and  confidence  as  aids.  The  Susque¬ 
hanna  Collegiate  Institute,  located  at  Towanda,  the  county  scat,  is  doing  a 
good  work  in  the  educational  field,  by  sending  forth,  from  its  Normal  depart¬ 
ment,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  teachers  each  term.  There  have  been  connected 
with  this  department  of  the  institution,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  pupils 
during  the  three  years  of  its  operation.  These  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
have  not  all  attended  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  become  thoroughly  quali¬ 
fied  for  teaching;  yet  all  have  received  much  valuable  instruction,  and  are 
better  teachers  than  they  were  before.  Several  have  attended  through  the 
full  term  of  three  years,  and  are  competent  to  teach  all  of  the  more  advanced 
sciences  that  are  usually  taught  in  our  high  schools.  The  elementary  or  com¬ 
mon  school  branches  are  well  attended  to  by  the  students  in  the  Aormal  school 
department,  and  instruction  is  daily  given  in  the  science  of  teaching. 

The  Bradford  County  Teachers ’  Association  is  also  rendering  efficient  aid  to 
teachers,  as  well  as  to  directors  and  others,  engaged  in  advancing  the  cause  oi 
common  schools  in  the  county.  This  organization  has  been  in  success! ul 
operation  for  about  three  years,  and  is  growing  in  popular  favor.  Its  meetings, 
which  are  quarterly,  and  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  are  numerously 
attended  by  all  classes  in  the  community  where  they  are  held,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  no  instance  have  they  failed  to  be  followed  by  salutary  results. 
A  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  desire  for  improvement  have  thus  been  stirred  up, 
which  must  eventually  produce  great  good  to  the  cause — many  objections  to 
the  school  law  have  been  removed,  and  much  useful  information  has  been  dis¬ 
seminated  by  the  addresses,  essays  and  discussions.  These  organizations 
have  hitherto  harmoniously  operated  together,  and  the  schools  of  the  county 
are  already  beginning  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  their  joint  labors. 

Certificates. — I  am  not  disposed  to  favor  any  alterations  in  the  school  law 
that  require  legislative  enactments.  Permanency,  stability  and  reliability,  in 
a  system  of  public  instruction,  even  if  it  be  not  the  best  that  it  could  be  made, 
are  to  be  preferred  to  constant  change.  The  people  want  to  know  what  they 
are  to  depend  upon.  Yet,  while  I  would  oppose  any  alterations  in  the  organic 
structure  of  our  system,  1  would  at  the  same  time  suggest  the  propriety  of 
having  the  Department  change  somewhat  the  form  of  teachers’  certificates, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  they  are  to  be  held.  Many  teachers 
may  not  be  fully  entitled  to  “ professional  certificates ,”  who  ought  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  required  every  twelve-month  to  present  themselves  before  the  ex¬ 
amining  officers,  and  answer  just  about  the  same  queries,  and  receive  the  same 
kind  of  a  certificate  from  year  to  year.  Is  not  this  plan  calculated  to  make 
a  large  class  of  our  teachers,  and  in  many  instances  the  best  teachers  in  the 
profession,  dissatisfied  with  the  whole  system  of  inspections  %  Teachers  of 
long  experience,  and  of  acknowledged  natural  and  acquired  ability,  are  thus 
not  unfrequently  obliged  to  come  before  a  young,  inexperienced,  and  it  may 
be,  illy  qualified  inspector,  and  go  through  the  farce  of  an  examination.  While 
I  would  have  the  avenues  to  the  teacher’s  profession  carefully  watched  and 
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sedulously  guarded ;  and  while  I  would,  if  possible,  have  the  standard  of  quali¬ 
fications  required  by  law,  elevated,  I  would  not  require  such  teachers,  as 
referred  to  above,  to  go  through  the  form  of  an  inspection  merely  because 
the  law  requires  it: 

Work  to  be  Done. — Although  I  cannot  report  what  has  been  done ,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  for  me,  in  closing,  to  express  my  opinion  as  to  the  work  to  be  done 
during  the  ensuing  year.  There  are  about  six  hundred  teachers  to  be  exam¬ 
ined,  and  the  same  number  of  certificates  to  be  issued,  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  schools  to  be  visited  within  less  than  six  months,  this  being  the  average 
time  taught — thousands  of  miles  are  to  be  traveled,  and  almost  inaccessible 
mountains  to  be  ascended  and  descended — opposition  is  to  be  encountered, 
kindly  met,  and  patiently  borne  with — public  opinion  is  to  be  aroused  and  di¬ 
rected  to  the  cause  of  popular  and  universal  education — directors  are  to  be 
stimulated  to  the  faithful  performance  of  their  arduous  duties,  and  encouraged 
to  labor  on  against  opposition  and  without  pay — teachers  are  to  be  urged 
and  persuaded,  if  possible,  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  and  govern  better — 
to  be  more  faithful,  more  useful — public  meetings  are  to  be  addressed — teach¬ 
ers’  associations  to  be  sustained — institutes  to  be  established  and  conducted — 
thousands  of  questions,  relative  to  the  school  system  in  all  its  varied  and  mul¬ 
tiform  operations  are  to  be  considered  and  answered — thousands  of  letters  to 
be  written,  and  thousands  of  other  things  to  be  done,  of  which  one  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  duties  of  the  office  can  have  no  knowledge.  Indeed,  so 
formidable  does  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed  in  the  county  appear, 
and  so  fearful  are  the  consequences  which  are  to  flow  from  the  faithful  or  un¬ 
faithful  performance  of  these  duties,  that  in  contemplating  them  I  am  led  to 
exclaim,  “  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things'!” 

CHARLES  R.  COBURN, 

County  Superintendent > 

Towanda,  June  3,  1857. 
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In  this  county  the  schools  generally  begin  to  open  about  the  first  oi  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  close  about  the  first  of  March,  without  having  a  term  of  public  school 
in  summer.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  reducing  the  time  of  school  visitations  to 
four  months,  and  those  the  most  inclement  of  the  year.  It  also  prevents  the 
attendance  of  young  scholars,  and  even  of  the  older  scholars,  with  that  regu¬ 
larity  which  is  desirable  and  profitable.  There  is,  however,  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  respect,  and  in  several  of  the  most  thinly  settled  districts,  the 

directors  have  resolved  upon  a  summer  term. 

Examinations  and  Teachers. — In  November  last  I  made  a  series  of  appoint¬ 
ments  through  the  county,  to  meet  and  examine  teachers ;  but,  as  in  previous 
years,  the  attendance  of  teachers  and  directors  was  not  so  general  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  to  indicate  and  inspire  that  interest  in  public  education  which  an 
intelligent  community  ought  always  to  feel.  The  teachers  stay  away,  because 
many  of  them  know  that  they  are  only  apprentices  in  the  profession,  though 
in  most  cases  they  have  improved  all  the  scant  opportunities  for  mental  im¬ 
provement  that  were  in  their  reach.  Most  of  them  frankly  confess  their  m- 
competency,  and  excuse  it  by  the  want  of  proper  instruction.  In  many  cases 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  instruct  teachers,  rather  than  to  examine  them. — 
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In  order  to  find  teachers  for  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  I  was  still  compelled 
to  give  certificates  of  a  lower  grade  than  was  desirable ;  and  indeed  to  some 
teachers  so  deficient,  that  they  confessed  they  would  have  preferred  to  go  to 
school  as  scholars,  instead  of  teachers.  But  I  know  that  our  county  is  not 
worse,  in  this  respect,  than  many  others;  and  the  evil  can  only  be  cured  when 
Normal  schools  are  once  established.  Weimprove  slowly,  each  year  by  heavy 
effort ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  pace  with  the  general  progress  ot  knowledge  in  the 
community,  and  the  schools  do  not,  as  they  ought,  lead  the  public  mind.  . 

Within  the  time  of  my  official  service  the  wages  of  teachers  have  raised, 
so  as  to  be  now  quite  up  to  the  grade  of  qualifications,  and  in  many  cases  are 
rather  above.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pay  will  remain  up,  and  the  teachers 
will  now  prepare  themselves  to  earn  it,  by  organizing  a  teachers’  institute.— 

True  excellence  will  always  command  good  wages. 

Within  the  past  year  1  granted  one  hundred  and  twelve  temporary  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  three  permanent  ones.  Ten  applicants  were  refused  certificates. 
The  teachers  of  last  year,  in  most  cases,  hold  these  certificates  with  some  im¬ 
provements.  Their  ages,  time  of  service,  and  relative  capacity,  would  rank 
very  much  as  in  my  statistics  of  last  year.  So  also  would  the  condition  of 
the  school  houses,  and  their  destitution  of  furniture,  xor  there  has  been  'veiy 

little  change  in  this  respect.  .  .  .  . 

Visitations. — I  visited  all  the  schools  I  could  witnin  the  short  months  they 
were  open,  and  found  in  most  of  them  a  decided  improvement  since  my  first 
visit  in  1855.  Twenty-five  schools  I  could  not  reach  while  they  were  in  ses¬ 
sion.  Catawissa  is  the  only  district  in  which  I  found  retrogression  from  the 
excellent  graded  schools  of  last  year.  I  found  twenty  little  abecelm inns,  and 
ten  different  reading  books,  in  a  school  which  the  teacher  was  expected  to  make 
(( rstc  ^ 

In  general  the  manner  of  study  and  recitation  has  become  more  natural  and 
more  comprehensible  to  the  scholars,  and  they  have  come  to  think  more  upon 
the  subject  of  their  lessons.  There  is,  however,  still  great  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  and  in  no  branches  more  than  in  arithmetic  and  composition. 

I  have  found  that  the  most  benefit  resulting  from  a  supervision  of  the  public 
schools  is  in  the  work  at  home,  where  almost  every  day  some  teacher,  direc¬ 
tor  or  citizen  came  for  information,  or  with  a  bill  oi  compiaint.  It  is  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  workings  of  the  common  school  system,  in  reconciling  aifficulties 
and  misunderstandings,  and  in  preventing  feuds  and  law-suits,  that  most  good 
can  be  done.  Still,  visitations  are  necessary,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  tn^t 
those  of  the  Superintendent  should  be  followed  by  others  from  the  directors. 

The  examination  of  teachers  has  a  very  good  moral  influence  in  chiving  in¬ 
competent  persons  out  of  the  business  of  keeping  school,  and  in  exciting  among 
fit  teachers  a  laudable  spirit  of  pride  to  sustain  a  respectable  examination,  and 
obtain  a  good  certificate.  Although  the  school  law  of  184*9  required  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  teachers,  its  directions  in  that  respect  were  not  generally  obsei^  ed 
in  this  county,  and  where  an  examination  was  attempted  it  was  very  super¬ 
ficial  and  imperfect.  • 

Progress. — Three  years  ago  there  were  no  graded  schools  in  the  county; 
oral  arithmetic  was  almost  unknown  as  a  school  exercise,  and  music  unheard, 
except  in  one  or  two  schools.  There  had  been  no  public  school  examinations 
or  exhibitions  of  any  free  school  in  the  county,  and  no  association  of  the 
teachers  for  progress  or  improvement.  Now  almost  all  the  towns  have  graded 
schools;  oral  instruction  is  applied  as  a  strong  element  in  every  district  of  the 
county ;  music  is  a  common  branch  of  instruction  and  refinement ;  public  ex¬ 
aminations  and  exhibitions  are  coming  to  be  considered  as  necessary  incidents 
of  the  term,  and  within  my  time  of  service  there  have  been  six  meetings  ot 
the  teachers’  association. 
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Last  summer  proceedings  were  commenced  to  remove  the  directors  of 
Roaring  Creek  for  not  opening  schools  and  laying  tax  ;  and  that  district  last 
winter,  for  the  first  time,  acted  under  the  common  school  system,  and  fur¬ 
nished  public  instruction  to  all  its  children.  I  shall  therefore  have  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  seeing,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  county,  that  every 
township  is  acting  under  the  common  school  system  when  my  official  connec¬ 
tion  with  it  closes. 

Taxation. — I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  county  are  generally  disposed 
to  treat  the  system  of  State  instruction  with  fairness  and  justness.  The  pre¬ 
sent  method  of  sustaining  the  schools  is  certainly  the  best  I  can  conceive.  If 
they  were  supported  entirely  by  a  State  appropriation,  this  being  raised  by  a 
tax  on  the  property  of  the  whole  State,  would  be  without  any  reference  to  the 
interest  of  each  district  community  in  its  peace,  security  and  order,  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  duty  of  parental  provision  for  instruction.  The  opposite 
system  of  private  schools  is  based  on  a  sort  of  poll  tax,  which  contemplates 
only  the  duty  of  the  parent,  and  ignores  the  duty  of  the  State  and  its  interest 
in  the  peace  and  progress  of  society.  The  poor  could  not  bear  their  share  of 
a  poll  school  tax;  and,  therefore,  the  present  method  of  supporting  schools  in 
part  by  a  district  tax,  and  for  the  rest  by  a  State  tax,  is  a  fair  compromise  and 
disposition  of  the  burthen.  The  district  tax  must  necessarily  be  with  reference 
to  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated,  based  on  the  duty  of  parents  and 
the  ability  of  children  to  be  of  service  in  earning  a  common  education.  The 
State  appropriation  is  the  contribution  of  the  property  of  the  State  for  its  pro¬ 
tection,  and  of  the  social  system  of  the  State  for  the  preservation  and  progress 
of  its  civilization. 

Exposure  to  severe  and  inclement  weather  last  winter  so  much  impaired 
my  health,  that  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  continue  any  longer  my  connection 
with  the  office  I  have  held.  If  it  has  not  been  profitable  it  has  at  least  been 
pleasant,  both  by  reason  of  the  kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to  me  in  the 
county,  and  that  also  received  from  the  Department  at  Harrisburg. 

R.  W.  WEAVER, 

Bloomsburg,  June  1,  1857.  County  Superintendent . 
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For  the  special  statistics  required  by  your  circular,  dated  May  25,  1857,  1 
must  refer  you  to  my  last  year’s  report,  which  was  made  after  having  exam¬ 
ined  the  teachers  in  the  various  districts,  and  after  having  obtained  as  cor¬ 
rectly  as  possible  the  information  you  now  desire. 

District  Reports. — With  few  exceptions  the  annual  reports  of  directors  for 
the  school  year  1857,  were  received  before  the  1st  of  June.  From  these  re¬ 
ports  I  have  compiled  the  tabular  statement  for  Dauphin  county,  which  is 


herewith  forwarded. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  statement : 

Whole  number  of  districts . . . .  27 

Whole  number  of  schools. . . . . .  184- 

Number  yet  required . -  12 

Average  number  of  months  taught .  5 

Number  of  male  teachers. .  161 

Number  of  female  teachers . - .  24* 

Average  salaries  of  males  per  month .  $25  00 
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Average  salaries  of  females  per  month . •* .  ’■  Z '  1( 

Number  of  male  scholars . .  ^ 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Average  number  attending  school..  .  ? 

Number  learning  German . 

Average  cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  month . 

Average  number  of  mills  per  dollar,  levied  for  school  purposes. .  .  3  A 

Average  number  of  mills  per  dollar  levied  lor  building  pui poses.  .  ^  1.- 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  purposes .  . ^  xSJ 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  building  purposes .  J*  '7 

Total  amount  levied .  -a 

Received  from  State  appropriation .  or  0^7  no 

Received  from  collectors  of  school  tax . -  1  * 

Whole  cost  of  instruction .  7- 

Fuel  and  contingencies..  . .  ^ 

Cost  of  school  houses,  renting,  Ac .  *  •  •  *  b  0  ‘ 

Comparison  of  Reports.— it  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  with  tabular  state¬ 
ment  of  school  year  1854,  that  the  number  of  schools  has  increased  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  that  twelve  aie 
yet  required.  The  average  number  of  ponths  taught  remains  the  same.  v\  ould 
it  not  be  well  to  recommend  that  the  minimum  fixed  by  law,  shall  not  be  le^s 
than  five  or  six  months  1  Until  this  is  done  there  are  districts  in  this  county 
that  will  not,  1  apprehend,  keep  their  schools  open  more  than  four. 

There  has  been  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  average  salaries  of  male 
and  female  teachers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  female  teachers  are 
employed.  I  have  referred  to  this  subject  heretofore.  The  principal  objec¬ 
tion  urged  in  the  rural  districts,  is,  that  they  cannot  properly  control  the 
larger  pupils.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  there  is  too  great  a  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  whole  number  of  male  and  female  scholars,  and  the  average  number 
attending  school.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  this  want  ot  punctuality  in 
attendance,  which  teachers  and  parents  should  ascertain  and  endeavoi  to  cor¬ 
rect.  The  number  learning  German  has  decreased  considerably.  The  feeling 

prevails,  generally,  that  the  children  should  be  properly  educated  in  the  English. 
The  average  cost  of  instruction,  for  each  pupil,  is  only  forty-six  cents  per 
month,  which  per  quarter  would  be  one  dollar  and  thirty-eight  cents  5  mucn 
less  than  is  charged  in  a  primary  subscription  school.  Should  any  one  object 
to  sending  his  child  to  school  ten  months  for  four  dollars  and  sixty  cents  1 
The  amount  expended  during  the  last  three  years  for  purchasing,  building, 
repairing,  &c.,  is  about  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  This  expenditui e  shows 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  directors  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  school 
houses  in  many  places  throughout  the  county.  The  different  district  leports 
for  each  year  should  undergo,  by  the  directors  particularly,  a  close  examina¬ 
tion  ;  noting  difference  in  teacher’s  pay,  in  number  of  months  taught,  in  cost 
per  month  for  teaching,  in  number  of  mills  levied,  expenditures,  Ac.  Such 
comparisons  would  prove  beneficial.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  say  ing  them  aie  no 
non-accepting  districts  in  this  county;  Rush  township  having  elected  a  boaid 
of  directors,  and  having  reported  for  the  last  year.  ^  ... 

Certificates. — For  school  year  1855,  one  hundred  and  filty-one  provisional 
certificates  were  granted  ;  for  1856,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight ;  lor  1857, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  making  in  all  five  hundred  and  sixteen.  About 
twenty  have  been  rejected.  I  have  endeavored  to  be  careful  in  granting  the 
professional  certificate,  having  withheld  a  number  made  out  during  my  first 
examinations.  Of  forty-six,  about  thirty-six  have  been  granted  to  teachers 
during  the  past  three  years.  Out  of  this  number,  twenty  were  engaged  in 
teaching  in  this  county  last  winter.  1  purpose  renewing  these  certificates  this 
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fall,  commencing  with  number  one,  so  as  to  correct  the  numbering  of  them. 
There  are  several  teachers  whom  I  have  examined,  heretofore,  two  or  three 
times,  and  who  have  been  striving  to  improve  themselves,  to  whom  I  can  on 
some  further  examination  grant  professional  certificates.  The  number  of  ap¬ 
plicants  is  increasing  each  year,  so  that  soon  I  hope  the  directors  may  not,  in 
a  measure,  be  compelled  to  employ  every  one  who  may  hold  a  certificate,  no 
matter  what  numbers  are  on  it.  I  have  been  censured  by  some  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  for  granting  poor  certificates.  I  conceive  that  I  have  no  other  alternative 
while  the  present  form  is  furnished  by  the  Department.  And,  too,  it  should 
be  known  that  this  form  was  only  adopted  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  closing  up  of  many  schools.  I  trust  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  numbers  three,  four  and  five,  can  be  stricken  from  the  temporary  certifi¬ 
cate.  The  directors  alone,  I  think,  are  responsible  for  the  employment  of 
teachers.  My  duty  is  to  examine  them,  and  give  them  such  certificates  as 
they  are  entitled  to.  I  am  satisfied  that  had  I  rejected  all  who  were  in  many 
respects  unqualified,  it  would  have  caused  still  greater  dissatisfaction,  particu¬ 
larly  had  I  done  so  during  the  first  year  of  the  Superintendency.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  teachers  have  been  re-examined  two  and  three  times. 

County  Association, — No  regular  institute  has  been  held  in  this  county. — 
Since  the  organization  of  the  county  association  in  November,  1855,  four 
meetings  have  been  held.  Not  more  than  sixty  names  are  enrolled.  At  the 
last  meeting  held  in  Middletown,  it  was  determined  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
in  Dauphin,  as  an  institute,  commencing  on  the  third  Monday  of  October,  and 
continuing  during  the  week.  This  time  was  fixed  as  the  most  suitable — im¬ 
mediately  after  the  examinations,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  schools  in 
several  districts.  I  shall,  at  my  examinations  this  fall,  urge  upon  teachers  the 
importance  of  attending  this  meeting,  and  again  call  their  attention  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  organization  of  district  associations. 

Normal  School. — The  Legislature,  last  winter,  passed  an  act  “  to  provide 
for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State.”  By  this 
act  the  State  is  divided  into  twelve  Normal  school  districts.  Dauphin,  North¬ 
umberland,  Columbia,  Montour,  Union,  Snyder,  Perry,  Juniata  and  Mifflin, 
constitute  the  sixth.  While  in  Beading  in  July,  attending  the  Convention  of 
County  Superintendents,  the  Superintendents  of  the  sixth  district  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  for  consultation,  in  reference  to  the  prospect  of  establishing  such  a  school 
in  this  district.  Academia,  in  Tuscarora  valley,  was  spoken  of  as  a  suitable 
place,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Juniata  was  directed  to  ascertain  the  induce¬ 
ments  that  this  place  may  offer,  and  report.  An  opportunity  is  now  offered 
those  who  have  been  particularly  anxious  in  this  county  for  the  establishment 
of  Normal  schools,  to  come  forward  and  say  what  they  will  contribute,  or  do 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object.  I  am  ready  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  friends  of  this  measure,  and  trust  that  Dauphin  county  may  ex¬ 
hibit  the  same  liberality  that  has  been  shown  in  adjoining  counties.  The 
examination  of  teachers,  visitation  of  schools,  district  and  county  associations, 
institutes,  &c.,  have  all  tended  to  awaken  those  who  desire  to  become  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  to  show  them  the  importance  and  necessity  of  properly  qualifying 
themselves  for  the  responsible  duties  of  the  school  room.  Hence,  Normal 
schools  can  be  more  easily  created  and  sustained  now,  than  they  could  have 
been  three  years  ago.  And  therefore  that  feature  of  the  common  school  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  produced  this  result,  should  be  sustained.  The  Superinten¬ 
dents  of  each  county  in  this  district  would  have  preferred  selecting  a  place  in 
his  own  county;  but  it  was  necessary  to  yield  individual  wishes. 

Text- Books. —In  former  reports  I  have  spoken  of  the  difficulty  that  exists 
in  reference  to  text-books.  As  to  the  course  that  should  be  pursued,  my 
opinion  is  unchanged.  Were  the  directors  empowered  and  required  by  law 
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to  purchase  all  text-books,  the  beneficial  results  would  soon  be  seen.  \V  ith- 
out  any  delay  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  of  each  district,  every  scholar 
would  'be  provided  with  the  necessary  books.  The  teacher  could  at  once 
classify  his  school,  and  proceed  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  advancement  ot 
his  pupils.  Owing  to  the  constant  changes  made  in  many  text-books  the 
teacher  now  finds  It  difficult  to  hear  a  recitation  without  perp  exity  and  loss 
of  time.  The  same  edition  being  provided  for  each  pupil,  would  obviate  this. 
Such  changes  could  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  different  editions,  as 
circumstances  would  demand.  I  know  the  objections  that  have  been  urged, 
but  think  the  advantages  would  greatly  overbalance  all  disadvantages. 

Resister  and  School  Journal. — The  directors  ot  both  wards  m  Harri^ourar, 
of  Lower  Swatara,  West  Hanover,  and  of  Middletown,  have  introduced  the 
School  Register  into  their  schools.  Other  districts,  I  have  no  doubt,  wih  do 
the  same  this  fall.  Experience  will  prove  that  these  registers  if  regulariy 
and  properly  kept,  will  be  of  considerable  benefit,  present  and  future.  Rut 
few  boards  have  availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  01  the  School  journal,  as  a 
medium  of  information  relative  to  educational  affairs  thoughout  the  State.— 
The  copy  forwarded  to  each  secretary  is  seldom  referred  to  by  others,  so  tar 
as  my  information  extends.  The  journal  was  taken  by  the  IS  or tb l  ward  direc¬ 
tors  of  Harrisburg  the  past  year.  A  number  of  teachers  subscribe  ior  it,  bu. 

the  number  should  be  greater.  TT  .  ,  ,  • 

Improvements.— The  directors  of  the  North  ward,  Harrisburg  have  materi¬ 
ally  improved  several  of  their  school  rooms,  by  papering  and  the  addition  01 

,  J  S  nr.  ..  ___  c: _ of  Portsmouth  and  MldClle- 

best 

tow 

in  the  jVjliuuic  woiu,  - - ?  —  .  .  v  ,  t  •  j* 

the  South,  it  is  desirable  that  the  directors  should  at  this  time  in  this  dis* 

trict  use  every  exertion  to  give  general  satisfaction.  Two  new  school  nouses 
have  lately  been  built  in  Susquehanna,  and  one  m  Londonderry.  1  cannot,  as 
I  would  desire,  speak  particularly  of  the  improvements  m  each  district.  No 
change  has  yet  taken  place  in  the  school  houses  of  the  Soutn  ward,  Harris- 

bursr ;  nor  have  the  two  wards  been  consolidated.  .  ,  . 

Examinations  in  Harrisburg.— Occasionally  a  vacancy  occurs  m  the  schools 
of  Harrisburg.  In  such  cases  public  notice  should  be  given,  and  a  time  nxed 
for  the  examination  of  applicants  in  the  presence  of  the  directors.  Alter  the 
examination,  the  directors  would  be  able  to  select,  m  their  opinion,  the  most 
efficient  teacher.  Such  a  course  would  seem  to  be  the  most  desirable,  and 

would  insure  the  employment  of  the  best  of  teachers. 

Form  of  Agreement  .—Many  teachers,  and  generally  good  teachers,  object  to 
the  present  form  of  agreement,  and  in  some  instances  refuse  to  sign  it  with¬ 
out  some  modification.  The  power  of  removal,  without  cause,  is  objectionable. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  remove  this  objection  by  an  alteration  or  by  mstrue- 

Examinations. — A  very  creditable  examination  oi  tne  pupn>  ot  the  Torts 
mouth  grammar  school  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  term,  and  a  >o  o  t  e 
Middletown  grammar  schools.  An  interesting  exhibition  \\  as  gnen  y  e 
pupils  of  the  grammar  school  in  Highspire.  These  school*  veie  un  er  t  ie 
charge  of  excellent  teachers;  the  number  of  such,  I  am  glad  to  say,  las  een 
increasing.  No  doubt  a  number  of  interesting  examinations  were  held  in 
different  districts,  but  were  not  reported.  One  excellent  teachei,  demote  to 
his  profession,  Mr.  Conrad  Hicks,  has,  since  the  closing  of  his  school,  passed 
from  time  to  eternity.  His  pupils  here  will  never  again  listen  to  his  insti  uction. 
The  remembrance  of  him,  and  of  his  departed  worth,  will  long  be  cherisncc  . 

Public  Sentiment . — “Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  ’  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  all  consider  even  the  common  school  system,  with  the  Superintcnaency 
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engrafted  on  it,  to  "be  the  sum  of  perfection.  A  new  thing  must  overcome 
prejudices  gradually,  by  showing, wherein  its  superiority  consists.  The  feel¬ 
ing  among  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  in  this  county,  is  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favor  of  the  County  Superintendency,  although  much  less  has  been 
done  than  might  have  been.  Strong  prejudices,  however,  still  exist  against 
it,  which  time  must  eventually  overcome.  I  might  condense  what  has  been 
said  on  this  subject  by  some  of  the  best  teachers  of  this  county,  in  their  re¬ 
ports  to  me,  but  prefer  giving,  in  two  or  three  instances,  their  own  language. 
One  teacher  says:  “  I  believe  that  nearly  all  the  people  of  this  village,  and  the 
majority  of  those  in  the  neighborhood,  to  be  in  favor  of  the  common  school 
system,  but  the  County  Superintendency  does  not  meet  with  general  approba¬ 
tion.  The  causes  of  the  opposition  I  attribute  to  the  avarice  of  the  rich  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  poor.  I  think  the  cause  is  every  year  gaining  friends. 
There  are  still  a  number  of  persons  in  this  district  who  speak  the  German 
language.  This  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  success  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem,  but  it  is  fast  wearing  out.”  A  teacher  from  another  district  writes  :  “  So 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  majority  of  the  people  are  not  in  favor  of  much 
education  or  the  school  system,  with  the  exception  of  this  borough,  where 
they  are  more  liberal.  Many  of  the  old  people  have  very  little  or  no 
education,  and  what  they  have  is  almost  invariably  in  German.  Many  of 
them  think,  that  if  their  children  can  read,  write  and  cypher  a  little,  they  are 
educated  enough  to  follow  the  plow.  They  look  to  no  remote  elevation.  1 
think  the  reason  they  are  not  in  favor  of  much  education,  is  that  they  are  not 
educated  enough  to  know  the  value  of  education.  They  would  smile  if  told 
that  chemistry  is  useful  to  the  farmer.”  A  female  teacher  writes  from  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  county  :  “  The  people,  as  a  general  thing,  are  in  good  circum¬ 
stances,  the  country  tolerably  level  and  densely  settled.  The  prevalent  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  of  the  neighborhood,  in  regard  to  education,  is  favorable  to  the 
progress  of  the  schools,  unfavorable  only  when  it  touches  the  pockets  too 
deeply. 

_  Conclusion.— In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  uniform 
kindness  extended  me  in  mjr  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  the  School  Depart¬ 
ment.  Also  to  thank  the  directors  of  Dauphin  county  for  the  confidence  re¬ 
posed  in  me,  by  re-electing  me,  nearly  unanimously,  to  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent  ;  the  duties  of  which  i  have  striven,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  to  perform  faithfully.  In  view  of  an  unjustifiable  opposition,  1 
acknowledge  my  election  as  a  compliment,  however  unworthy  of  it.  I  still 
think  that  a  majority  of  the  directors,  in  a  full  convention,  would  be  willing  to 
allow,  as  a  compensation,  at  least  what  the  county  is  justly  entitled  to,  and 
many  I  know,  are  willing  to  allow  more.  With  one  exception,  my  thanks  are 
especially  due  the  directors  of  Harrisburg  and  others,  who  in  the  last  conven¬ 
tion  strove  to  place  Dauphin  county  on  an  equality  with  other  counties,  by 
giving  a  compensation  that  would  insure  or  require  the  faithful  performance 
of  all  the  duties  of  the  office.  For  the  sympathy  manifested  by  the  teachers, 
and  the  kindness  shown  by  the  directors  generally,  and  others,  in  my  visits 
throughout  the  county,  I  feel  grateful.  Having  served  one  term  in  a  manner 
with  tied  hands,  and  at  considerable  sacrifice,  but  anticipating  a  spirit  of  lib¬ 
erality  at  the  commencement  of  another,  the  duty  I  owe  myself  and  family 
requires  that  I  should  not  much  longer  make  such  a  sacrifice.  Therefore,  this 
may  be  my  last  report.  Should  it  be  so,  i  trust  my  successor  may  be  more 
liberally  rewarded,  and  that  Dauphin  county,  tortoise-like,  may  finally  win 
the  race. 

S.  D.  INGRAM, 

County  Super  int  endent . 


Harrisburg,  August  19,  1857. 
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In  submitting  to  the  School  Department  my  second  annual  report  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  schools,  and  the  practical  workings  of  the  school  system  in  this 
county,  I  propose  to  call  attention,  chiefly,  to  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year,  and  to  the  means  and  agencies  now  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  promote  them.  For  brevity’s  sake  I  will  omit  much  that  might, 
perhaps,  be  profitably  said  respecting  our  educational  interests,  and  will  con¬ 
fine  myself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  requirements  of  the  School  Department. 

STATISTICS. 

School  Hovses . — First  class  houses,  thirty-four  :  second  class,  eighteen  ;  third 
class,  twenty-six.  The  names  01  districts  m  wmch  those  ol  the  tirst  division 
are  located,  not  before  reported,  are  as  follows: — Concord,  one ;  Haverford, 
one  ;  Springfield,  one  ;  Thornbury,  two  ;  Media,  two.  These  buildings  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  either  erected,  or  remodelled  from  plans  contained  in 
the  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture. 

Materials. — Stone,  sixty-eight ;  brick,  five  ;  frame,  five. 

School  Furniture. — First  class  furniture  in  thirty-nine  houses;  second  class, 
in  fourteen  houses  :  and  third  class,  in  twenty-five  houses. 

Schools. — First  class,  (meaning  thereby  all  thoroughly  graded  schools,)  thir¬ 
teen  ;  second  class,  (meaning  those  schools  which  are  wholly  classified,)  seven¬ 
ty-one  ;  third  class,  (or  schools  where  no  classification  is  attempted,)  six.  In 
the  borough  of  Chester  there  are  nine  thoroughly  graded  schools  ;  in  Media, 
two  ;  and  in  the  borough  of  Darby,  two.  In  Chester  there  are  three  primary, 
four  secondary,  and  two  grammar  schools.  In  Media  and  Darby,  each  one 
primary  and  one  grammar  school.  Many  of  our  ungraded,  classified  schools, 
reflect  much  credit  upon  their  respective  teachers  for  their  correct  and  efficient 
system  of  classification.  Such  are  the  five  schools  in  the  district  ol  Upper 
Darby ;  two  schools  in  Edgmont,  one  taught  by  Mr.  Abram  Aitkin,  and  one 
by  Charles  Broomhail ;  two  schools  in  Marple,  one  taught  by  Miss  Martha  L. 
Parvin,  and  one  by  James  Leys.  Messrs.  N.  and  A.  Stetson’s  schools  in  Rad¬ 
nor,  are  also  worthy  of  especial  note  in  this  particular.  Also  schools  in  Ches¬ 
ter  township,  taught  by  John  M’Kay,  J.  N.  Seidlits,  Albin  Williams  and  F. 
Issard;  Mr.  G.  W.  Latham’s  school,  in  Ridley;  Miss  Frances  Lodge's  school, 
in  Lower  Providence;  R.  Wr.  M’Alpin’s  school,  in  Darby  township;  J.  F. 
Coates  and  J.  N.  Housman’s  schools,  in  Lower  Chichester  ;  Win.  Dotts  and 
Wm.  Forwood’s  school,  in  Concord;  Maggie  Jackson  and  P.  Miles  Frames  s 
school,  in  Birmingham,  are  all  and  severally  worthy  of  imitation.  Stephen 
Hall’s  school,  in  Aston  ;  J.  W.  Taintor,  Larkin  Forwood,  William  Smedley, 
Samuel  R.  M’Dowell,  Hiram  Culbert  and  B.  Tomlinson’s  school,  in  Middle- 
town  ;  Isasc  Yarnall  and  Miss  E.  Pratt’s  school,  in  Newtown,  should  also  be 
included. 

Teachers. — Many  of  the  items  under  this  head,  will  only  approximate  the 
true  result.  I  have  not,  in  all  cases,  interrogated  teachers  upon  these  points. 
Those  that  have  been  examined  by  me,  have  stated  the  required  facts  in  their 
written  manuscripts.  These  I  have  preserved,  which,  in  connection  with  other 
means  of  information,  will  enable  me  to  present  a  tolerably  correct  estimate. 

Age. — First.  The  number  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  none.  Second. 
The  number  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one  years,  inclusive,  sixteen.  Third. 
The  number  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years,  forty-four.  Fourth. 
The  number  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years,  thirteen.  Fifth.  The  num- 
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ber  between  thirty  and.  forty  years,  fourteen.  Sixth.  The  number  between 
forty  and  fifty  years,  nine.  Seventh.  Number  over  fifty  years,  four. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — First.  Number  whose  experience  is  less  than  one 
year,  sixteen.  Second.  Between  one  and  three  years,  thirty-one.  Third.  Be¬ 
tween  three  and  six  years,  twenty-nine.  Fourth.  Between  six  and  ten  years, 
fifteen.  Fifth.  Between  ten  and  twenty  years,  nine.  Sixth.  Over  twenty 
years,  four. 

Permanent  Teachers. — About  one-sixth  of  the  one  hundred  teachers  in  the 
county  would  be  inclined  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  business,  if  they 
could  receive  a  proper  compensation.  A  few  only  are  determined  to  do  so. 
About  three-fourths  intend  to  follow  the  business  of  their  profession  for  a  few 
years. 

Professional  Reading. — About  one  half  of  our  teachers  have  perused  one  or 
more  educational  works.  A  majority  of  these  have  commenced  within  the 
past  year.  The  remainder  have  not  as  yet.  Especial  attention  is  being  called 
to  this  most  important  matter,  by  the  establishment,  recently,  of  a  teachers’ 
library,  intended  for  general  circulation. 

Manner  of  Teaching ,  and  General  Ability  to  Teach  and  Govern. — First.  Num¬ 
ber  who  give  full  satisfaction,  sixty-nine.  Second.  Those  who  are  medium 
teachers,  and  may  be  employed  until  better  can  be  procured,  twenty-five. 
Third.  Those  whose  services  had  better  be  dispensed  with,  six. 

Examinations  and  Certificates.— During  the  past  year  1  have  examined  ninety- 
two  teachers,  to  whom  certificates  were  granted.  Twenty-eight  of  these  re¬ 
ceived  certificates  of  the  permanent  class.  Most  of  these  were  issued  to  those 
who  held  temporary  certificates,  after  a  personal  inspection  of  the  manner 
of  teaching  in  their  respective  schools.  Three  persons  were  examined  to 
whom  certificates  were  refused.  During  the  three  years  of  the  County  Super¬ 
intendency,  sixteen  certificates  have  been  refused  to  persons  deemed  unquali¬ 
fied  to  fill  the  position  of  teachers.  The  whole  number  of  certificates  granted 
during  this  time,  is  three  hundred  and  forty-six.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  of  these  were  professional  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  were  pro¬ 
visional  certificates. 

Institutes ,  Associations ,  8fc. — -On  Saturday  the  25th  of  November,  1854,  a 
meeting  was  called  at  Media,  by  Dr.  George  Smith,  the  County  Superintendent, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  teachers’  institute.  The  call  was  responded 
to  by  a  respectable  number  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education.  Hon,  Thomas 
H.  Burrowes  was  present  at  the  meeting,  gave  a  history  of  institutes  in  our 
State,  spoke  of  their  design,  and  gave  many  valuable  and  practical  hints,  with 
reference  to  the  proper  manner  of  organizing  and  conducting  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  them  most  efficient.  The  meeting  resulted  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Delaware  County  Teachers’  Institute.  The  first  session,  after  the 
organization,  was  held  at  Media,  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  January,  1855. 
Since  that  time  the  institute  has  held  its  sessions  regularly,  meeting  twice 
during  the  year.  Of  the  six  institutes  which  have  been  held,  three  have  con¬ 
tinued  two  days  each;  two,  three  days  each,  and  the  last  one,  which  convened 
at  Chester,  June  10th,  1857,  continued  its  sessions  for  four  days.  The  day  is 
devoted  to  practical  instruction,  and  the  evening  sessions,  generally,  to  lec¬ 
tures  and  discussions. 

The  largest  number  of  teachers  which  have  attended  any  one  institute  in 
the  county,  is  sixty-one.  That  number  attended  the  institute  held  in  Media 
in  November,  1856.  About  one  hundred  and  thirty  teachers,  in  all,  have  at¬ 
tended  the  several  institutes  held  during  the  past  three  years.  School  direc¬ 
tors  do  not,  as  yet,  sufficiently  value  the  influence  of  the  teachers’  institute,  or 
fully  comprehend  its  efficiency  in  making  better  teachers.  Only  about  one- 
fourth 'of  the  districts  of  the  county  allow  their  teachers  to  attend  the  institute 
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without  a  deduction  of  time;  but  we  have  yearly  an  addition  of  one  or  two  to 
this  number,  and  there  is  reason  for  the  hope,  that  a  like  liberal  policy  will 

vet  become  general.  .  ,  ,.  •  ,  .  •  . 

At  the  late  session  of  the  teachers’  institute,  the  county  was  divided  into 

eio-ht  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  teachers’  associations  auxiliary  thereto,  and 
a  person  appointed  from  each  district  to  call  the  first  meeting.  Much  is  an¬ 
ticipated  from  this  effort.  There  have  been  a  few  meetings  of  this  character 

held  during  the  past  year.  ....  .  i 

The  teachers  of  Chester  borough,  during  the  winter  months,  met  weekly 

for  mutual  improvement.  ...  .  i  r 

Miscellaneous. — There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  ex¬ 
aminations  and  exhibitions  during  the  past  year.  In  the  localities  where  they 
have  been  held,  they  have  awakened  a  feeling  of  interest  among  the  parents, 
which  cannot  fail  to  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  This  has  increased 
to  some  extent  the  number  of  visitors  at  the  schools.  Though,  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  a  majority  of  our  schools  are  entirely  wanting.  I  was  gratified  a  few 
weeks  since,  to  meet  some  ten  or  twelve  persons  at  one  of  my  ordinary  school 
visitations.  This  was  in  Concord  district.  Upon  another  occasion  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  district,  I  met  four  persons  not  school  directors.  Of  the  twenty-five 
districts  of  the  county,  the  number  commendable  in  all  these  respects,  fre¬ 
quency  and  regularity  of  directors’  visits,  &c.,  is  nine ;  the  number  tolerably 
n-ood,  is  eight ;  the  number  injuriously  deficient,  is  eight. 

The  districts  of  Upper  Darby  and  Darby  borough,  deserve  especial  commen¬ 
dation  in  these  particulars.  .  . 

Leadins:  Characteristics ,  and  Public  Sentiment.— Except  in  the  towns,  al¬ 
most  the  exclusive  pursuits  of  the  people  are  agriculture  and  manufacturing. 
In  these  resources  the  county  is  rich.  These  branches  of  industry  are  so  ex¬ 
tensively  pursued,  as  to  demand  a  large  class  of  our  citizens  for  mercantile 
and  mechanical  pursuits.  Except  in  the  boroughs,  where  the  schools  are 
o-raded,  the  schools  of  the  agricultural  districts  are  the  farthest  advanced,  the 
most  appreciated,  and  the  best  cared  for  by  those  who  patronize  them.  In  the 
manufacturing  districts  there  is  a  lamentable  recklessness  of  the  true  interests 
of  the  young?  They  are  forced,  in  many  cases,  to  enter  the  factories  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  is  contemplated  by  the  law,  and  to  continue  laboring 
therein  without* intermission,  until  the  period  of  their  education  is  passed. 
Along  with  our  excellent  law  upon  this  subject,  there  should  be  some  respon¬ 
sible  agency  designated  and  authorized  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

There  are  exceptions  to  these  remarks.  We  have  some  good  schools  m 
these  districts ;  and  I  am  encouraged  to  find  in  many  a  growing  disposition  to 

improve  and  render  them  efficient.  .  , 

The  school  system  in  the  county  is  supported  by  public  sentiment,  though 
that  sentiment  is  not  so  ready  to  respond  in  its  favor  as  could  be  wished.  In 
some  localities  it  meets  with  a  shameful,  petty  opposition,  from  a  few  who  dis¬ 
regard  the  public  weal,  by  attempting  to  elect  directors  who  would  throw  hm- 
derances  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  and  thus  bring  them  into 
public  disrepute.  But  in  no  case  have  these  efforts  been  wholly  suscesslul.— - 
In  one  district  only  has  it  been  so  far  successful,  as  to  reduce  the  salaries  of 

the  teachers. 


IMPROVEMENTS  MADE. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  data  with  previous  knowledge  concerning 
the  practical  workings  of  the  system,  the  following  improvements  will  be 

noticed  : 
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First.  In  the  increased  attention  which  is  being  given  to  the  construction  of 
suitable  school  buildings,  and  the  repairing  of  others,  so  as  to  answer  more 
completely  the  requirements  of  the  school. 

Second.  In  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  unclassified  schools,  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  increase  of  those  either  well  classified  or  graded. 

Third.  In  the  qualifications  of  a  large  majority  of  our  teachers.  More  teach¬ 
ers  are  now  employed  who  hold  professional  certificates,  than  at  any  previous 
time.  In  close  connection  with  this  will,  of  course,  follow  better  teaching — 
“as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school.”  We  now  have  some  oral  teaching.  We 
ought  to  have  more  yet. 

Fourth.  In  the  increased  interest  which  is  being  taken  by  teachers  in  profes¬ 
sional  reading  and  study. 

Fifth.  In  the  character  of  our  institutes  and  associations,  and  in  the  support 
given  them. 

Sixth.  In  the  number  of  school  examinations  and  exhibitions. 

Seventh.  In  the  visitation  of  schools  by  directors  and  parents. 

While  we  speak  of  improvements  in  these  indispensables  to  the  prosperity 
and  well  being  of  our  schools,  we  cannot  but  lament  the  frequent  tardiness 
with  which  they  proceed.  But  they  have  all  been  projected,  and  if  the  friends 
of  education  do  not  abate  their  diligence,  or  grow  tired  of  laboring  to  promote 
them,  they  cannot  fail  to  progress  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 

CAUSES  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

County  Superint endency .—Says  my  predecessor,  in  his  first  annual  report, 
“  the  creation  of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  has,  undoubtedly,  had 
the  effect  of  inducing  teachers,  generally,  to  qualify  themselves  better  for  the 
performance  of  their  responsible  duties.”  Measures  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  establishment  of  the  office,  have  operated  to  promote  other  improvements 
having  the  same  end  in  view.  The  examination#  have  cleared  the  profession 
of  the  unworthy.  Teachers’  institutes,  school  visitations,  and  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  given  upon  these  occasions,  elevates  the 
character,  standing  and  qualifications  of  those  who  are  retained  in  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  stimulates  others  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly  before  en¬ 
tering  upon  its  duties. 

Public  Press. — The  press  in  this  county  has  been  enlisted  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  education,  by  the  frequent  publication  of  educational  articles.  Notes 
of  my  school  visitations  were  solicited  for  this  purpose;  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  comparisons  there  drawn,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  there 
referred  to,  were  of  essential  service  to  the  teachers  of  the  county. 

Teachers'1  Library The  great  lack  of  facilities  for  professional  reading  and 
study,  induced  the  teachers,  composing  the  institute,  to  unite  their  efforts  and 
establish  a  library  for  the  purpose.  This  object  has  at  length  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  library  is  now  ready  for  circulation.  Through  the  liberality 
of  teachers,  and  the  kindness  of  friends,  the  library  now  numbers  about  seventy- 
five  volumes,  many  of  which  have  been  selected  with  much  care.  In  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  these  books,  works  on  teach ing  were  made  prominent.  Second.  Works 
on  the  general  subject  of  education.  Third.  Treatises  calculated  to  induce 
critical  study  upon  the  branches  taught  in  our  schools.  Fourth.  Improved 
text-books,  and  Fifth.  Miscellaneous,  literary,  scientific  and  historical  works. 
The  agitation  of  this  subject  has  already  induced  something  of  the  right  spirit, 
and  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  great  good  the  establishment  of  the 
teachers’  library  will  yet  accomplish. 

Lectures. — 1  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  lectures  which  have  been  de¬ 
livered,  occasionally,  have  been  of  service  to  the  schools.  They  seem  to  have 
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created  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  education  in  the  localities 
where  they  have  been  delivered. 

Local  Aid. _ Were  it  possible,  I  should  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  all  those 

individuals,  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  who  have  contributed  in  various 
wavs  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  grand  designs  of  our  noble  school  system. 
I  could  speak  of  very  many  ways  in  which  this  has  been  done,  but  they  would 
be  of  too  special  a  character  for  a  place  in  this  resport.  I  wish,  however, 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  cheerfulness  with  which  directors  and  friends 
of  education,  all  over  our  county,  unite  to  assist  their  school  officer  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties.  A  uniform  spirit  of  kindness  and  hospitality  has  ever 
been  shown  me.  This  has  materially  softened  the  asperity  of  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  onerous  and  unpleasant  official  duty.  My  suggestions  have 
been  received  in  a  proper  manner,  and  as  far  as  I  could  reasonably  expect, 
have  been  adopted.  I  am  happy  to  refer  to  these  circumstances,  trivial  though 
they  may  seem,  knowing  that  it  is  only  by  such  co-operation  and  encourage¬ 
ment  that  the  largest  good  can  be  effected  through  the  medium  of  our  public 
system  of  instruction. 

WANTS. 


I  will  speak,  in  this  report,  of  but  one,  viz  :  want  of  well  qualified  tench'  r  s 

for  all  the  schools.  It  is  not  exactly  a  want  of  teachers,  of  which  1  speak,  nor 
yet  a  want  of  those  of  the  right  stamp ,  essentially.  We  have  a  noble,  earnest, 
self-sacrificing,  devoted  band.  They  are  willing  to  work,  and  uo  woikj  but 
energy  and  good-wall  do  not  always  cohabit  with  tact  and  skill,  lhc  want 
is  rather  a  lack  of  encouragement  given  to  teachers,  inducing  them  to  seek  all 
that  qualification  which  is  so  desirable.  W  e  want  more  permanency  in  the 
profession.  Our  proximity  to  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the  State, 
causes  a  heavy  draw7"  upon  the  best  talent  in  the  profession  to  enter  other  and 
more  lucrative  occupations.  In  counties  contiguous  to  large  towns,  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  teachers  must  be  increased,  or  else  the  same  talent  cannot  be  expected 
in  the  profession  wdiich  is  found  in  other  localities.  A\  e  yet  wTant  the  induce¬ 
ments  presented  wThich  will  lead  persons  to  quality  themselves  thoroughly  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  permanent 
profession. 

Through  the  liberality  of  one  of  our  citizens,  John  P.  Crozer,  Esq.,  a  Normal 
school  is  being  erected  near  the  borough  of  Chester,  and  upon  one  ot  the  finest 
sites  in  this  quarter  of  the  State.  It  is  to  be  partially  endowed  for  the  benefit 
of  those  wTho  are  citizens  of  the  county,  and  wTho  desire  to  qualify  themselv  es 
for  teachers.  Thus,  all  the  facilities  for  furnishing  the  requisite  Normal  in¬ 
struction  are  to  be  placed  in  our  midst,  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  at  a  re¬ 
duced  cost.  The  enterprize,  wffien  carried  into  full  effect,  cannot  tail  to  supply, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  the  want  of  which  wTe  speak.  ^ 

Teachers  are  said  to  be,  and  truly,  “the  life-blood  and  soul  of  our  system 
of  education.  If  teachers  are  without  spirit,  energy,  tact,  and  requisite  quali¬ 
fication  for  the  duties  of  their  calling,  the  school  system  is  but  a  cumbrous  mass 
of  machinery,  destitute  of  motive  powrer.  There  can  be  no  practicality  about 
it.  They  should  meet  with  that  support  and  encouragement  which  the  high 
dignity  and  importance  of  their  profession  so  emphatically  demands.  W  hen 
every  school  in  our  land  shall  be  filled  by  a  teacher  entirely  given  to  his  work, 
professionally  trained  for  the  delicate  task  which  his  position  imposes,  de¬ 
voted  and  wTedded  to  his  calling  by  the  ties  of  an  interest  which  can  know 
no  abatement,  then ,  and  not  till  then,  will  community  behold  all  the  grand 
results  wffiich  our  school  system  is  designed  to  accomplish,  and  for  which 
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it  is  so  eminently  calculated.  Let  us  labor  and  wait,  patiently,  until  the  end 
is  attained — until  our  schools  are  all  model  schools — our  teachers  all  model 
teachers. 

“  What  is  a  Model  teacher  ?  Who  shall  be 
The  judge,  when  learned  judges  disagree? 

This  is  ray  verdict — doubt  who  can — 

The  Model  teacher  is  the  Model  man.” 


Chester,  June  29,  1857. 


CHARLES  W.  DEANS, 

County  Superintendent , 


ELK  COUNTY, 

Accompanying'  this  will  be  found  the  annual  reports  ot  all  the  school  dis* 
tricts  of  this  county,  save  Ridgway. 

in  compliance  with  the  circular  issued  from  the  Department  m  May  last,  I 
herewith  give  you  the  statistics  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

School  Houses.-— No  first  class  houses  in  the  county  at  present.  Some 
nearly  completed.  Thirteen  will  answer  to  be  classed  under  number  two  5 
twenty-two  under  number  three  5  total,  thirty-five.  Two  of  these  houses  are 
built  of  stone  ;  eighteen  are  frame,  and  fifteen  log  houses. 

School  Furniture.— No  number  one  5  thirteen  number  two 3  twenty  -two 
number  three.  Under  this  head  I  have  classed  seats,  desks  and  black-boards, 
as  these  are  the  only  furniture  found,  besides  an  occasional  chair. 

Schools.-— No  graded  schools ;  twenty-five  are  well  classified  5  ten  about 

middling. 

Age  of  Teachers . — Two  under  seventeen  3  eight  under  twenty-one 3  ten 
under  twenty-five  3  fourteen  under  thirty  ;  eleven  under  forty 3  one  under  fifty; 

one  under  sixty.  _  , 

Birth-place.-—' Thirty-five  were  born  in  Pennsylvania  3  four  in  New  York  ; 

eight  in  foreign  countries. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Ten  have  taught  less  than  one  year  3  ten  between 
two  and  three  years  3  fifteen  between  three  and  six  years;  seven  between  six 
and  ten ;  four  between  ten  and  twenty  ;  and  one  over  twenty  years. 

Permanent  Teachers. — Six  give  assurances  of  continuing  permanently  in  the 

business » 

Professional  Reading.-— Ten  either  own  a  teacher’s  library,  take  some  edu¬ 
cational  work,  or  have  read  some  works  on  teaching.  Six  have  purchased  the 
Teachers’  Library,  published  by  Barnes  &  Co.,  during  the  past  six  months. 

Manner  of  Teaching.- — Twelve  may  be  classed  among  those  who  give  full 
satisfaction ;  twenty-seven  will  rank  number  two  3  and  eight,  whose  services 

had  better  be  dispensed  with.  . 

Examinations  and  Certificates.— Forty-seven  have  been  examined  3  forty- 
five  received  provisional,  and  two  permanent  certificates  during  the  past  year. 
During  my  term  of  office,  I  have  examined  ninety-three.  Four  have  received 

permanent  certificates.  .  . 

Institutes.— Two  teachers1  institutes  have  been  held  during  my  administra¬ 
tion,  under  the  charge  of  Superintendent  Allen,  of  M’Kean  county.  The  ses¬ 
sions  were  two  weeks  each.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  not  as  large  as 
could  be  desired,  but  I  confidently  hope  much  good  has  been  accomplished  by 
them.  The  expenses  of  both  I  have  defrayed  out  of  my  own  pocket,  at  a  cost* 
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of  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  seventy- five  dollars.  The  proceedings  of 
these  institutes  were  published  in  our  county  paper,  and  copies  sent  to  the 
School  Journal;  but  1  am  sorry  to  say,  they  did  not  appear.  Our  county  is 
small,  and  comparatively  insignificant,  yet  we  feel  somewhat  slighted  when 
not  noticed  for  the  little  efforts  we  do  make.  A  simple  statement  was  made 
in  the  Journal,  that  an  institute  had  been  held  during  a  term  of  one  day— 
This  mav  have  been  a  typographical  error.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  portion 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  spring  session,  which,  if  you  please,  you  may 

here  insert,  or  as  much  of  it  as  you  deem  pioper  • 

“  The  session  commenced  on  Monday  the  27th  of  April.  A  programme 
was  arranged  with  the  following  order  of  exercises First.  Opening  services. 
Second.  Mental  arithmetic.  Third.  English  grammar.  Fourfh.  Reading  and 

“In  the  afternoon— First.  Practical  arithmetic.  Second.  Geography.  Ihird. 
Spelling  Fourth.  Miscellaneous.  Fifth.  Physiology.  r 

a  These  branches  were  gone  through  by  the  class  under  the  instruction  of 
Prof.  Allen,  a  gentleman  who  unites  in  himself  a  very  full,  we  might  say,  a 
complete  combination  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  teacher. 

u  Durincr  the  week  we  were  favored  with  several  lectures.  I  he  first  w^s 
delivered  by  W.  W.  Brown,  a  citizen  of  our  county,  and  a  young  gentleman 
of  rare  promise.  His  theme  was  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  public 
school  teachers.  The  impression  made  was  favorable,  not  only  to  the  cause 
he  had  in  hand,  but  the  address  gave  a  cheering  prophesy  of  the  young  man  s 

“The  second  and  subsequent  lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Allen,  and 
were  lucid  and  instructive  exhibitions  of  the  subjects  he  treated.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  stands  high  as  a  teacher;  indeed  he  is  more  than  a  teacher,  he  is  an 
educator.  His  lectures  are  eminently  practical  and  entertaining,  and  cannot 
fail  to  accomplish  much  good.  Mr.  Allen  leaves  us  with  the  best  wishes  of 
our  citizens,  having  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  his  instructive  lec¬ 
tures,  his  urbanity  of  manners  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  endeared  himself 

to  every  heart/’  . 

Public  Sentiment. — This  may  be  inferred  best  from  the  fact,  that  my  salary 
has  been  raised  from  seventy-five  to  four  hundred  dollars,  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  directors.  There  is  an  almost  unanimous  voice  of  appio\al  of  t  le 
act  separating  the  School  from  the  State  Department. 

Improvements. — When  I  first  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  made 
my  first  visits,  1  found  but  six  schools  where  English  grammar  was  taught— 
Now  there  is  but  one  school  in  the  county  where  it  is  not  taught..  Other  im¬ 
provements  are  about  on  a  par  with  this.  Mental  arithmetic  is  taught  m 
nearly  all  the  schools.  On  the  whole,  I  report  progress.  . 

The  school  law,  and  its  workings,  seem  to  meet  the  wants  and  conditions 
of  our  people.  We  need  no  modifications  or  changes.  \V  e  onlj  need  and 
ask  for  aid — “  material  aid.”  Give  us  a  larger  appropriation,  and  a  fund  to 
support  and  sustain  teachers’  institutes,  and  Elk  county  will  be  quite  well 
satisfied.  But  heavy  taxes,  upon  a  poor  laboring  people,  cannot  well  be  en¬ 
dured  without  complaining.  „  „ 

F  C.  R.  EARLEY, 

County  Superintendent. 


Kersey,  August  11,  1857. 
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In  the  statistical  part  of  the  following  report  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
note  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  during  the  last  year,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  districts  in  which  they  were  effected.  Of  last  year’s  report  1  will  only 
recapitulate  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  me  to  comply  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Department. 

School  Houses. — First  class,  seventy-five ;  second  class,  one  hundred  and 
five ;  third  class,  twenty-five.  In  addition  to  those  specified  in  my  last  report 
as  belonging  to  the  first  class,  there  have  been  constructed  during  the  last 
year,  the  “ Batton,”  in  Springhill ;  the  “  Byers,”  in  Franklin;  the  “Chestnut 
.Ridge,”  in  Redstone,  and  the  “  East  Liberty,”  in  Dunbar  township.  The  last 
is  an  excellent  frame,  forty  by  twenty  feet,  with  ten  feet  ceiling.  The  “Chest¬ 
nut  Ridge”  is  a  neat  stone  building,  thirty  by  twenty-four  feet,  with  eleven 
feet  ceiling.  The  “Masontown,  No.  2,”  and  the  “Mendenhall,”  in  German 
and  Menallen  townships,  have  been  re-built  and  enlarged. 

School  Architecture. — The  “  East  Liberty,”  in  Dunbar,  is  the  only  school 
house  approximating  any  of  the  specifications  in  the  School  Architecture. 
This  building  is  designed  for  a  graded  school,  and  with  a  sliding  partition,  will 
afford  two  apartments,  each  twenty  feet  square. 

Materials. — Brick,  seventy-two;  stone,  fifty-five;  log,  fifty-three ;  frame, 
twenty-six. 

School  Furniture. — First  class,  twenty-one,  (Bridgeport  and  Uniontown  are 
pre-eminent  in  this  class,  but  this,  with  the  classification  upon  some  other  sub¬ 
jects,  must  be  comparative  y)  second  class,  one  hundred ;  third  class,  eighty- 
seven.  Not  hitherto  specified  in  this  division — the  “Mud,”  in  Bullskin ;  the 
“Cedar  Point,”  in  Jefferson;  “Fayette  City,  No.  1,”  in  Washington. 

Schools. — First  class,  forty-three;  second  class,  one  hundred  and  twenty; 
third  class,  forty-five.  Not  heretofore  specified  under  this  head — “  Union 
borough,  Beeson  and  Union,  in  North  Union  ;  Pleasant  Hill,  in  Nicholson ;” 
“  Madison,  Cedar  Hill  and  Mount  Vernon,  in  Jefferson  ;”  “  Redstone,  in  Wash¬ 
ington  ;”  “  Upper  Middleton  and  New  Salem, in  Menallen  ;”  “Bute,  in  Frank¬ 
lin  ;”.  “East  Liberty  and  Franklin,  in  Dunbar ;”  “  Thomas,  and  Potter,  and 
M’Cullough,  in  Wharton;”  “Little  Kentuck  and  Bellgrove,  in  Stewart;” 
“Cochran,  in  Tyrone,”  and  “Nos.  1  and  2,  in  Connellsville  borough.”  A 
judicious  effort  has  been  made  in  correct  classification  in  the  following  schools: 
The  “  Carl  and  Griffin,  in  Henry  Clay;”  “  Whig,  in  Stewart ;”  “  Mount  Farm¬ 
ington,  in  Wharton;”  “  Phillips,  in  North  Union,”  “Mendenhall,  Menallen, 
Custard  and  Brown,  in  George;”  “La  Fayette,  Cunningham  and  Franklin,  in 
Franklin.”  There  are  a  few  others  in  Nicholson,  German  and  Luzerne  town¬ 
ships,  where  classification  was  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the  backward 
condition  of  the  schools  and  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  “  Young 
Americas .” 

Teachers 5  Ages. — Under  seventeen,  three ;  between  seventeen  and  twenty- 
one,  thirty-two ;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  sixty-seven ;  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  fifty ;  between  thirty  and  forty,  forty-two  ;  between 
forty  and  fifty,  twenty-five ;  over  fifty,  nine.  There  are  a  few,  the  record  of 
whose  ages  is  lost. 

Birth-place. — Three  hundred  born  in  Pennsylvania — forty  out  of  the  State. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Taught  less  than  one  year,  twenty-four ;  between 
one  and  three  years,  ninety ;  between  three  and  six  years,  eighty-two ;  be¬ 
tween  six  and  ten  years,  ninety ;  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  forty-four ; 
over  twenty  years,  ten.  Under  the  last  two  heads  I  have  included  all  that  I 
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examined  during  the  past  three  years,  three  hundred  and  forty.  In  the  first 
three  reports,  and  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  report,  I  included  only  those 
who  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  during  the  year  for  which  each  report  was 
made.  This  will  explain  the  apparently  discordant  statements  respecting 

numbers.  .  . 

Permanent  Teachers. — Number  who  expect  and  desire  to  teach  permanently, 

one  hundred  and  eighty;  who  do  not,  one  hundred  and  sixt\.  Many  whom 
I  have  noted  as  permanent  teachers,  will  only  continue  in  the  profession  until 

they  can  do  better  at  some  other  business.  . 

Professional  Reading. — Read  educational  works,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  ;  those  wTho  have  not,  one  hundred  and  sixty-fit  e. 

Manner  of  Teaching ,  and  General  Ability  to  Teach  and  Govern. — Teachers 
of  first  class,  one  hundred  ;  second  class,  one  hundred  and  seventy ;  of  the 
third  class,  seventy*  These  include  all  I  hate  examined. 

Examination  of  Teachers ,  and  Certificates  Granted.— I  examined,  during  the 
last  year,  one  hundred  and  sixty  teachers,  of  whom  ninety  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  examined.  During  the  three  years  I  examined  thiee  bundled  and  forty, 
of  whom  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  re-examined.  During  the  last  year  I 
granted  five  permanent  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  provisional  certificates. 
During  the  last  three  years  I  granted  one  hundred  and  thirty  permanent  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  provisional  certificates.  I  have  substituted 
thirty-nine  of  the  provisional  for  the  permanent  certificate;  and  fifty-five, 
holding  the  permanent  certificate,  have  left  the  county  or  quit  the  profession. 
At  the  present  time  forty  hold  the  professional  and  two  hundred  the  pro¬ 
visional  certificate.  I  have  rejected  twTenty-lour. 

Institutes. — Four  county  institutes  have  been  held  since  the  spring  of  1854. 
From  thirty-five  to  fifty  teachers  have  attended  these  associations.  Not  having 
a  copy  of  the  proceedings  I  cannot  specify.  We  have  never  had  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  teachers  present  at  any  time.  W  e  have  no  distinction 
between  a  county  association  of  teachers  and  a  county  institute.  As  the  public 
are  always  invited  to  attend  our  meetings,  we  receive  much  encouragement 
and  assistance  from  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  county,  and  some¬ 
times  from  the  adjoining  counties.  Two  or  three  of  our  meetings  have  been 
very  interesting  indeed.  Rut  candor  compels  me  to  state,  that  a  laige  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  teachers,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  u  school-masters,  manifest  no 
interest  in  these  associations.  The  number  ol  district  institutes  01  associa¬ 
tions  held,  during  the  last  three  years,  I  cannot  tell.  The  districts  most  com¬ 
mendable  in  this  respect,  are  Brownsville,  Bridgeport,  Lniontown  and  \\  bar¬ 
ton. 

Miscellaneous. — 1  am  sorry  to  sav,  that  in  school  visitations,  either  by  citi¬ 
zens  or  directors,  there  is  almost  a  universal  delinquency,  except  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  where  occasional  visits  are  made.  I  cannot  make  any  distinctions 
where  there  is  such  a  general  dereliction  of  duty.  Public  exhibitions  and  ex¬ 
aminations  are  not  general.  Very  interesting  public  examinations  were  held 
in  Upper  Middletown,  Franklin,  Dunbar,  Uniontown,  Bridgeport  and  a  tew 
other  places. 

Leading  Characteristics  and  Public  Sentiment . —  lhese  were  fully  given  in 
my  last  report.  In  addition,  I  would  state  that  the  opposition  to  the  County 
Superintendency  has  during  the  last  six  months,  assumed  a  more  active  and  con¬ 
centrated  form.  I  know  that  many  persons  who  wTere  opposed  to  this  newr  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  school  lawT,  are  now  its  warm  advocates.  I  know,  too,  that  this  op¬ 
position  does  not  exist  among  the  active  and  intelligent  iriends  ot  popular 
education. 

Mew  Districts. — A  new  township  called  Stewart,  has  been  formed  of  \  ou- 
ghiogheny,  and  a  part  of  Wharton  and  Henry  Clay.  This  township  had  seven 
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schools  in  operation  during  last  winter.  The  board  of  directors  consists  of 
energetic,  intelligent  men,  who  appreciate  and  discharge  the  responsible  du¬ 
ties  of  their  station  in  a  proper  manner.  An  independent  district  has  been 
formed  in  Menallen  township,  called  New  Salem.  It  will  go  into  operation 
during  the  present  school  year. 

What  has  been  done. — Public  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject  of 
common  school  education.  This  was  a  proper  preliminary  step.  We  have 
excited  a  spirit  of  investigation,  which  is  exercising  a  salutary  influence  in 
moulding  public  sentiment,  in  eliciting  truth  and  detecting  error.  We  have 
enlisted  the  sympathies  and  secured  the  active  co-operation  of  many  active, 
intelligent  citizens  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  More  correct  and  ele¬ 
vated  sentiments  are  entertained,  concerning  the  nature,  importance  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  education,  in  a  moral,  social  and  political  point  of  view.  Better  school 
houses  are  being  constructed,  better  teachers  employed,  with  more  liberal  com¬ 
pensation,  a  better  mode  of  instruction,  a  greater  uniformity  of  books,  a 
greater  desire  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  to  attain  a  higher  qualification, 
and  a  higher  position  in  their  profession.  This,  in  brief,  is  what  has  been 
effected  during  the  last  three  years,  each  year  claiming  its  proper  proportion  of 
the  improvement. 

Improvement s  Projected. — Several  new  houses  of  proper  size  and  arrange¬ 
ment  to  be  substituted  for  the  third  class.  The  more  general  introduction  of 
outline  maps,  black-boards,  &c.  The  system  of  grading  schools  will  be 
adopted  wherever  practicable. 

Defects  to  be  Remedied.- — Bad  school  houses  in  bad  locations  ;  imperfect 
ventilation  ;  coal  houses  and  privies  ;  yards  fenced  in  and  shade  trees  planted, 
(country  school  houses  are  nearly  all  out  in  the  commons  5)  a  more  general 
introduction  of  globes,  maps,  black-boards,  &c.  \  more  frequent  school  visita¬ 
tions  by  directors,  parents  and  guardians:  shortness  of  the  session,  (averaging 
a  little  over  four  months  5)  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils,  and  a  want  of 
punctuality  at  the  proper  hour  of  opening  school  in  the  morning. 

Public  Opinion. — No  man  can  wish  to  be  in  error,  either  in  faith  or  practice  ; 
we  must  therefore  assume  that  all  men  are  honest  in  their  opinions.  But  if 
these  opinions  are  erroneous,  they  will  prompt  corresponding  action,  often 
producing  the  most  momentous  consequences.  As  we  have  a  common  inter¬ 
est  in  the  promotion  of  truth,  it  is  our  duty  to  combat  error,  even  when  con¬ 
strained  to  tolerate  it.  Many  cases  of  error  may  be  rectified  by  a  mild  and 
judicious  application  of  reason  and  argument. 

A  gentleman  was  complaining  to  me  of  his  school  tax.  He  said  “  he  had 
educated  his  own  children  at  his  own  expense,  and  yet  he  was  annually  pay¬ 
ing  tax  to  educate  others.”  I  told  him  he  was  indirectly  compensated  four¬ 
fold  for  all  his-  expenditure.  He  ridiculed  the  idea.  Said  I,  there  are  two 
farms  of  one  hundred  acres  each,  intrinsically  of  the  same  value.  One  is 
located  in  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  community,  the  other  in  Heathendom, 
or  where  ignorance  and  vice  prevail.  How  much  more  would  you  give  per 
acre  for  the  former  than  the  latter  1  u  Ten  dollars,”  said  he.  f  he  interest 
on  one  thousand  dollars,  is  sixty  dollars  per  annum — your  school  tax  is  six 
dollars.  Your  compensation  is  ten-fold.  The  argument  was  conclusive. — 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  opposition  to  our  school  system,  which,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  is  not  very  formidable  in  its  character  or  extent. 

I  have  heretofore  referred  to  those  difficulties  (local)  which  have  rendered 
the  school  law  unpopular  and  comparatively  inefficient  in  some  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  districts.  These  difficulties  would  be  entirely  obviated  by  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  all  independent  districts,  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  taxation. 
Let  us  realize  the  nature  of  our  duties  and  social  relations  as  members  of  the 
same  Commonwealth — as  brethren .  Upon  the  subject  of  education,  especially. 
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we  should  not  suffer  ourselves  to^  t 

any  local  consideratioi  .  -  '  ■  d  welfare  as  Pennsylvanians. 

every  subject  affecting !  ou ^^eXa  growing  attachment  to  our  system  of 

puSicTnstTuction.  This  is  necessarily  resulting  from  an  investigat.on  ol  the 
subject  in  connection  with u^Htyand  interest  of  these  exami- 

ii  ■  *  i  'rh;s  ;s  tbe  benificent  arrangement  of  the  infinite  W  lsdom.  It 
"  our'duty  to  promote  the 

toLdvanc!'  momlky  and  Christianity, 

SSSe'Slt  All  ourlmpes  of  the  future  are  involved 

brRm”there  mav  exist  an  honest  difference  of  sentiment  concerning  the  best 
method  of  effecting  this  great  object-the  educat.onofthemasses  jt»  »o 
to  be  expected  that  any  plan  can  be  adopted,  that  n  all f‘ts  detal‘s  W1‘  ‘ 

“i;r ' 

twenty-four  years.  It  has  (with  all  its  defects)  stood  the  test  well  and 
wherever  properly  administered  has  been  efficient  in  its  object.  \\  e  me  > 
Iw^e  that  every  human  production  must  be  more  or  less  imperfect.  Time 
IvTl  develop6  SJ imperfections,  and  the  remedy  can  be  app hed  A  uni  o  m 
svstem  of  taxation  would  be  a  great  improvement.  Independent  districts  a 
evidently^  prejudicial  to  the  catSe  of  education-so  are  -^e-ffient  counties. 
They  operate  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  An  increase  of  the  btate  appio 
nidation  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  common  schools. 

P  As  Pennsylvanians,  we  earnestly  desire  the  greatest  happiness  o  °iu 
mon wealth. y  These  great  objects  will  be  most  certainly  promo  md l?  ttou£ 

versal  diffusion  of  a  sound  education.  Let  us  be  fait  llul  to  1 

trust  committed  to  us  as  educators,  and  all  wi  e  f  *  ..  directors 

In  conclusion,  I  will  tender  my  sincere  acknowledgments  c  the  d^rector^ 

teachers  and  citizens  of  our  county,  lor  the  couitesy  \m 

treated,  and  the  hospitality  with  which  I  have  been  r®c^ve£IBB0NS> 

Countv  Superintendent. 


JVIerrittstown,  July  15,  1857. 
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As  I  fill  my  office  by  appointment,  dating  from  October  18,  1856,  my  report 
extends  over  a  very  short  space  of  time.  It  will,  therefore,  convey  little  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  comparative  condition  of  our  schools  for  this  year,  and 
previous  ones.  Of  their  present  state,  however,  1  feel  prepared,  so  far  as  sta¬ 
tistics  carefully  collected  will  serve,  to  give  a  tolerably  full  and  correct  synop¬ 
sis.  What  is  said,  though  possessing  little  excellence  of  thought  or  of  style, 
may  perhaps,  from  the  facts  it  communicates,  be  of  some  service  to  my  fel¬ 
low  citizens  ol  this  county,  in  addition  to  its  official  use  to  the  Department. 
To  this  end  I  will  speak  candidly  and  impartially,  noticing  sternly  and  truth¬ 
fully  what  has  been  deemed  reprehensible,  and  mentioning,  with  the  liveliest 
pleasure,  what  has  been  thought  praiseworthy  in  the  management  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  affairs  of  the  county.  It  is  not  with  the  spirit  of  a  stranger  or  an 
alien,  but  with  the  affection  of  a  dutiful  son,  who  is  speaking  to  the  people  of 
that  county  which  has  been  the  home  of  his  father,  and  his  father’s  fathers 
from  the  time  that  the  axe  of  the  settler  first  rang  through  its  mountains  and 
valleys,  that  this  report  is  commended  to  their  candid  and  careful  perusal. 

A  short  history  of  operations  for  the  winter,  may  not  be  out  of  place. _ 

When  my  commission  arrived  in  November,  I  found  the  business  of  the  office 
in  utter  disorder.  The  schools,  wherever  they  could  obtain  teachers,  had 
commenced  in  September,  and  yet  in  November  a  large  number  of  teachers 
were  still  unexamined.  One-third  of  the  schools  were  yet  without  teachers, 
and  some  of  these  did  not  obtain  any  until  the  latter  part  of  January.  My 
appointment  was  hardly  published,  before  my  letter-box  was  filled  with  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  county,  requesting  me  to  examine  teachers.  I  imme¬ 
diately  made  a  tour  of  examinations  to  all  these  districts.  Only  those  dis¬ 
tricts  thus  notifying  me,  were  visited  for  this  purpose,  as  the  regular  exam¬ 
inations  were  appointed  in  August  and  September,  and  the  presumption  was, 
that  all  teachers  had  then  been  examined,  unless  notice  was  given  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Ihese  examinations  occupied  one  month,  which  was  so  much  precious 
time  lost  to  visitation,  to  which  it  legitimately  belonged. 

In  December  then,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  were  completed, 
I  commenced  the  visitation  of  the  schools.  At  first  I  visited  two  or  three  in 
a  day,  but  finding  the  season  wearing  away,  and  a  frightful  amount  of  labor 
yet  unperformed,  I  increased  the  number  to  four  or  five.  My  plan  was,  first, 
to  write  down  the  statistics  required  in  the  note-book  of  the  Department,  and 
then  to  examine  briefly  all  the  classes  in  the  school,  observing  their  progress, 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  in  use,  suggesting  improvements,  and  noting 
the  names  of  such  scholars  and  classes  as  were  thought  worthy  of  commen¬ 
dation.  It  was  intended  to  publish  a  list  of  these  names  in  this  report,  and 
in  our  county  papers.  I  so  promised  the  schools,  but  the  advice  of  the  De¬ 
partment  to  delay  this  step  for  a  time,  until  a  more  thorough  and  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  of  teaching  should  be  adopted,  which  would  render  such  notes  more  equal 
and  just  in  their  operation,  seemed  well  founded,  and  they  are  accordingly 
omitted. 

dhis  statement  is  made  to  explain  to  my  young  friends  over  the  county, 
whose  progress  was  commended,  and  whose  names  are  in  my  possession,  and 
will  be  retained,  the  reason  for  the  non-fulfillment  of  a  promise  which  has 
only  been  deferred,  I  hope,  to  a  more  fitting  time. 

These  visitations  continued  with  little  intermission  until  the  first  of  those 
severe  snow-storms,  which  in  January  swept  over  us,  blocking  all  our  roads, 
and  totally  impeding  travel  over  the  bye-roads  for  two  or  three  weeks.  These 
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’ms  occasioned  a  total  loss  of  about  four  weeks.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that, 
iputing  the  time  from  September  to  November,  when  my  commission  ar- 
3d,  the  month  then  lost  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  the  time  lost 
lanuary  from  the  snow-drifts,  there  remained  less  than  hall  the  usual  ses- 
1  of  the  schools  for  visitation,  a  period  totally  inadequate  to  the  magnitude 
'the  task.  The  impossibility  then  of  my  visiting  all  the  schools  this  win- 
,  though  frequently  riding  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  o  clock 
night, "will  not  seem  strange.  Another  misfortune  which  attended  the  ir- 
ufarity  of  this  winter’s  operations,  was  the  occurring  of  the  visitations  at 
:  end  of  the  school  term,  instead  of  the  beginning.  This  was  regretted  by 
ny,  and  by  none  more  than  my  self  5  but  its  necessity,  under  the  circum- 
nces,  will  appear  without  further  explanation. 

Alono-  with  the  visitations,  a  series  of  meetings  were  attended  over  the 
iinty,  sometimes  called  by  me,  but  more  frequently  by  the  citizens  them- 
ves.  At  these  meetings  three  prominent  defects  in  the  schools  of  the  county 
■re  discussed,  viz  1 — Irregularity  of  attendance  5  want  of  classification,  and 
3k  of  uniformity  in  text-books. 

A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  school  was  also  proposed,  to  sup- 
y  the  fourth  and  vital  defect,  viz  The  all-pervading,  life-destroying  want 
thoroughly  informed  and  disciplined  teachers,  or  even  of  a  tolerable  num- 
jr  of  merely  passable  teachers,  who  would  improve  in  time,  and  partially 
I3et  this  pressing  necessity.  But  the  prejudices  of  the  country,  and  the  apathy 
[  the  towns,  were  formidable  obstacles  to  the  movement;  but  in  justice  to 
le  people  of  this  county,  1  must  say  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  object 
1  a  Normal  school  needs  only  to  be  understood  by  them,  to  become  the  most 
ppular  enterprize  in  their  midst.  Whether  it  will  be  understood,  depends 
Don  themselves  and  their  officers.  The  intelligent  and  influential  men  of  al- 
l ost  every  district  are  pledged  to  the  movement,  and  with  the  proper  effort  it 
i.n  be  carried  through.  Whether  that  effort  can  be  made,  remains  to  be  seen, 
'if  one  thing  the  people  of  Franklin  county  may  be  assured,  without  the  aid, 
it  with  all  the  infallibility  of  prophetic  ken,  that  until  their  teachers  are  in- 
ructed  and  trained  in  a  teacher'1  s  school ,  and  not  in  a  physician’s  or  a  law- 
er’s  school,  or  in  the  blacksmith’s  shop  and  the  cornfield,  or  on  the  store  box 
id  the  street  corner,  their  schools,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions,  will  continue 
)  be  wretched,  inefficient,  and  worse  than  useless,  caricatures  of  the  sys- 
3m,  and  their  hard  wrung  school-taxes  will  be  as  void  of  profit  to  themselves 
r  to  others,  as  water  spilt  upon  the  sand. 

During  the  campaign,  thus  conducted,  one  hundred  and  twenty  schools  were 
isited  out  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  operation  ;  thirty  meetings  ad- 
ressed,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  teachers  examined.  The  following  statistics 
re  submitted : 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


Houses  adapted  to  their  purpose . * . 

Do.  .not  so  adapted,  but  which  can  be  made  so .  84 

Do.  .unfit  for  any  purpose  (but  sheep  pens) .  35 

The  house  in  division  first,  is  in  Chambersburg,  and  is  occupied  by  the  girls’ 
school,  under  the  care  of  their  gifted,  accomplished  and  whole-souled  teacher, 
Vliss  R.  A.  Shryock. 

It  is  but  just  to  mention  that  the  next  best  house  is  in  the  Hamilton  district, 
ind  is  called  Mish’s  school  house,  which  is  built  after  the  model  No.  2,  in  the 
School  Architecture,  with  one  sad  omission,  that  of  the  library  and  hat  rooms, 
but  which,  with  a  little  addition,  can  be  made  all  that  is  desirable,  and  is  now 
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bersbur^10  ^  *l°USG  in  tlie  county>  except  the  one  above  mentioned  inChai 

School  Architecture  has  received  but  little  attention  from  most  of  our  scho 
boards,  and  where  it  has,  some  original  ideas  upon  the  subject  prevail. 

U  one  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  ninety-six  are  built  of  brick  :  eleven 
stone  ;  eight  of  logs,  and  five  are  frame.  Twenty-seven  have  one  or  mo 

shade  trees,  ninety-three  have  none.  Five  are  ventilated,  one  hundred  ai 
In  teen  are  not. 

Furmture.— I irst,  houses  furnished  suitably,  none;  second,  houses  not  : 

furnished,  but  which  can  be,  eighty-five;  third, houses  utterly  unsusceptible 
improvement,  thirty-five.  p 

Under  furniture,  I  have  included  maps  and  school  apparatus,  of  which  o 
schools  are  entirely  destitute,  except  one,  which  has  several  outline  map 
bought  by  the  parents  of  the  children.  Nine  schools  are  furnished  with  sui 
able  desks  and  black-boards.  Of  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  eleven,  for 
are  without  black  boards,  and  one  hundred  without  arrangements  for  hat 
bonnets,  dinner  baskets,  &c. 

Schools.— .First,  graded  schools,  fifteen;  second,  ungraded  but  classifie 
thirteen;  third,  ungraded  and  unclassified,  ninety-two.  Of  the  unmade 
schools  “  which  reflect  credit  on  their  teachers  by  their  correct  and  efficiei 
classification,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  mention  those  taught  by  Messrs.  Y 
O.  Coble,  Henry  Shade,  James  Montgomery  and  G.  W.  Betz,  St.  Thomi 
townslnp  ;  Messrs.  Henry  Omwake  and  J.  L.  P.  Detrick,  Antrim  townshi 
tlie  Misses  Andrew,  and  Misses  Parker  and  Shaeffer,  Mercersburg,  and  Mr.  i' 
O.  Atherton,  Greene  township. 

Teachers .—-I  am  not  prepared  to  report  the  ages  of  the  teachers,  having  i 
my  unavoidable  hurry  neglected  to  make  this  inquiry. 

As  to  permanency,  they  may  be  classed  as  follows : — Permanent,  fifty  *  n< 
permanent,  seventy.  Those  who  have  read  educational  works,  twenty-five 
those  who  have  not,  ninety-five.  J 

Manner  of  Teaching.— First,  those  who  give  full  satisfaction,  twenty-three 
second,  medium,  thirty-six;  third,  can  be  dispensed  with,  sixty-one. 

Experience  in  Teaching.  First,  teaching  from  one  to  three  years,  sixt\ 
seven;  second,  from  three  to  six  years,  twenty-eight ;  third,  from  six  to  tel 
years,  twelve  ;  fourth,  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  nine  ;  fifth,  over  twenty  year: 


Miscellaneous.-- -Twenty  schools  have  been  visited  by  parents  and  guardians 
“he  interest  manifested  by  directors  in  the  schools  varies  in  different  parts  c 
the  county.  Some  boards  deserve  especial  credit  for  their  disinterested  an 
indefatigable  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  under  their  care. 

f  he  boards  of  Chambersburg,  Greencastle,  Montgomery,  Antrim  and  Meta 
townships,  merit  especial  mention.  Gentlemen  from  each  of  these  boards,  bu 
one,  left  their  occupations  and  visited,  with  me,  many  of  their  schools,  show 
mg  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  the  exercises,  and  participating  themselves. 

My  warmest  thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  S.  G.  Lane,  chairman  of  the  Execu 
tive  Committee  of  the  Franklin  County  Teachers’ Association,  for  repeated  an. 
valuable  assistance  during  the  winter.  A  fervent  and  devoted  attachment  t. 
the  cause  of  common  schools,  and  many  years’  service  in  their  behalf,  hav. 
identified  him  with  their  interests,  while  his  talents  and  eloquence,  so  oftei 
exhibited  in  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  system,  have  marked  him  as  one  o 
its  most  able  and  effective  champions. 

During  the  winter  we  were  favored  with  the  inspiriting  presence  of  ou; 
ate  upei lntendent,  Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok.  In  his  visit,  necessarily  short,  h< 
managed  to  infuse  a  portion  of  his  own  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  the  mind: 
of  those  who  heard  him,  and  his  appeals  for  our  glorious  system  of  fre< 
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10ols,  convinced  us  that  he  is  suited  to  the  post  which  he  fills,  and  that  in 
1  hands  that  system  will  prosper.  ^  lous.  0ur  people  are 

Conclusion.  Our  cou  Y  ...  ’  pran](|in  county  will  yield  to  none  in 

nest,  enterpmmg  and  inteHigent  farmL.  in  the  business  en- 

BBS s 

unties  p.i} )  cinil  .  „  .1  lirrVits  that  have  burned  brightest  in. 

ry  front.  A  large  proportion  of  those  hghts  that  have  b  »  have 

/pulpit,  at  the  bar  on  * »  1 ’  ^om BuTwUfe  she  stands  thus  bril- 
en  born  and  a  proud  past,  and  the  glowing  light  of 

ntly  illuminated  bY  “e ?“  °ncr^asin„  blot  upon  her  shield  which,  if 

prouder  future,  ther  1  forever.  That  blot  is  her  inexcusable  ne- 

,t  wiped  away,  will  dim  her  g  y  has  continued  from  year  to  year, 

hile°her  sister’ auntie's 'have  been  progressing,  until  at  last  she  stands  among 

WbdtTther  counties  have  taken  active  steps  for  supplying  their  schools 
ith  competent  teachers  and  improving  be  Educated’ 'by  inex- 

irienced  School  boys^nd  ignorant  men.  She  elects  ^  directors  not  accord- 

XtXsCt  be  retraced.  The 
merintendence  of  her  schools  must  be  given  into  the  ablest  and  best  quahfie 
and  sin  the  county  ;  a  competent  salary  must  be  awarded  to  the  officer;  a  coip 
f  trained  teachers  must  be  raised  ;  her  schools  must  be  classified  and  graded 
.  i  i  ie  svstem  be  removed  from  the  polluting  touch  ot  politics,  and 
"enl  hi  educltional  matters,  as  in  others,  sheriff  soon  rank  foremost  in  the 

TnthusdosTn'v1 brief  connection  with  the  common  schools  of  my  coun- 
v  I  cannot  parfwith  that  small  but  noble  and  energetic  band  of  teachers  who 
ave  rXd  around  the  banner  of  reform,  and  striven  under  every  distldvan 
ave  to  i  nDrove  themselves  and  advance  the  school  system,  without  returning 
iTwanX  Xks  for  their  hearty  co-operation  and  tbeir  personal  knidnes 
omvself  I  part  from  them  and  their  glorious  occupation  with  the  deepest 
•eare't  assuring  them,  however,  that  my  heart  shall  still  beat  as  waimly  to 
hfm  and  their  cause,  as  ever,  and  that  my  most  fervent  wishes  shall  go  with 
’hem’ and  with  all  friends  of  common  schools  through  the  county,  for  their 
mccess  in  the  work  of  elevating  our  great  and  beneficent  system  of  free 

ischools‘  HUGH  J.  CAMPBELL, 

County  Superintendent . 

Chambersburg,  May  14,  1857. 


INDIANA  COUNTY. 

We  proceed  to  lay  before  you  first,  the  statistics  required  by  your  circular 
f  May  25,  1857.  This  part  of  our  report  we  make  from  notes  taken,  and 
dual  ^observations  made  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  our  office  through- 
ut  the  county. 
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School  Houses. — Eighteen  in  the  first  class,  eighty  in  the  second  ai 
ninety-one  in  the  third.  Those  of  the  first  class  are,  in  our  opinion,  suital 
in  all  respects  for  the  grade  of  school  for  which  they  were  intended,*  those 
the  second  susceptible  of  such  alteration  and  amendment  as  would  entitle  the 
to  a  place  in  the  first  class,  and  those  of  the  third  class  totally  unfit  and  u 
susceptible  of  being  made  jit  houses  in  which  to  train  youth.  The  insupe 
able  barriers  in  the  way  of  improving  the  third  class,  are  improper  locatio 
unsuitable  construction  and  improper  or  worthless  material. 

Those  of  the  first  class,  not  heretofore  reported,  are  the  Fork’s  hous 
White  district;  M’Feater’s  and  Reisinger  houses,  Centre  district;  Lewisvil 
and  Nesbit  houses,  Conemaugh  district;  the  Plumville  and  Davis  house 
South  Mahoning  district;  the  Taylorsville,  Price  and  Learn  houses,  Gm 
district;  the  Diamond  house,  Cherry  Hill  district,  and  Shelocta  house,  borou^ 
of  Shelocta. 

Twenty-one  houses  have  been  built,  or  remodeled,  according  to  plans  cos 
tained  in  “Pennsylvania  School  Architecture.”  Some  of  these,  however,  (e 
pecially  in  Montgomery  district,)  are  materially  defective ,  on  account  of  devi; 
tions  from  plans  and  insufficient  furnishing. 

Materials. — Brick,  nine;  frame,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven;  log  thirt1 
one.  Our  best  houses  are  found  in  the  frame  class;  also,  all  those  capable! 
being  so  improved,  as  to  make  them  suitable  for  common  school  purposes. 

Furniture. — First  class,  eighteen;  second  class,  one  hundred;  third  clas 
seventy-one.  Those  of  the  first  class,  not  heretofore  reported,  are  the  Lewii 
ville,  Nesbit  and  Lytle  houses,  Conemaugh  district;  the  Fork’s  house,  Whil 
district;  the  Price,  Taylorsville  and  Learn  houses,  Green  district,  the  Dh 
mond  house,  Cherry  Hill  district;  the  Plumville  and  Davis  houses,  Sout 
Mahoning  district;  the  M’Feater’s  and  Reisinger  houses,  Centre  district;  th 
Athens  house,  Young  district;  the  Clarksburg  house,  independent  district,  an 
Shelocta  house,  Shelocta  borough. 

Schools. — The  number  of  graded  schools  is  seven,  (same  reported  last  year 
efficiently  classed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight;  indifferent  or  positively  bac 
sixtyffive. 

Some  of  those  most  noted  in  regard  to  their  efficient  classification  and  orgar 
ization,  are  the  following: 

The  Davis  and  Plumville  schools,  South  Mahoning  district;  the  Mahonin 
church  and  Marion  schools,  East  Mahoning  district;  the  Kellysville  schoo 
North  Mahoning  district;  the  Loop  school,  West  Mahoning;  the  Cherr 
Tree  school,  borough  of  Cherry  Tree;  the  Taylorsville  and  Price  school! 
Green  district;  the  Dixon,  M’Creary  and  Kelly  schools,  Washington  district 
the  Mechanicsburg  school,  (borough;)  the  Smith  school,  Burrell  district;  th 
Lewisville  school,  Conemaugh  district;  the  Kaufman  and  Armstrong  school! 
Armstrong  district;  the  Wynkoop  school,  Rayne  district,  and  the  Fork* 
school,  White  district. 

W e  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  what  we  report  as  true  concerning  par 
ticular  schools  during  the  past  year,  may  not  be  true  next  year.  Some  c 
those  reported  as  efficiently  classed  last  year,  are  found  amongst  the  inefficien 
this,  owing  to  a  change  of  teachers.  Our  report,  under  this"  head,  therefore 
can  only  be  regarded  as  strictly  true,  with  respect  to  the  session  of  particula 
schools  immediately  preceding  the  report.  In  cases  where  the  same  teache 
labors  from  year  to  year,  (we  mean  a  good  one,)  of  course  the  organization  wil 
be  permanently  good.  Also,  where  one  qualified  teacher  succeeds  another ,  th 
result  will  be  essentially  the  same. 

Teachers — «/7ge. — Under  seventeen  years  of  age,  five;  between  seventeei 
and  twenty-one,  thirty-seven;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  sixty 
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eight;  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  forty-one;  between  thirty  and  forty, 
twenty-one;  between  forty  and  fifty,  six;  over  fifty,  two. 

Of  these  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  report  themselves  as  born  n  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  twelve  elsewhere.  About  two-thirds  of  tne  one  hundred  and 
sixtV-ei4t  are  natives  of  Indiana  county.  Amongst  them  we  find  some  of  our 
most  able  teachers.  There  are  in  our  county  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers  who  engage  in  their  peculiar  vocation,  with  more  or  less  regularity 
every  year,  either  in  their  own  or  adjacent  counties. 

Experience  in  TYacAmg.— Seventy-seven  have  taught  less  than  one  year ; 
sixty-three  from  one  to  three  years;  twenty-five  from  three  to  six  jears, 
eleven  from  six  to  ten  years ;  two  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  two  over 

tWFromythis’ we  have  evidence  of  the  inexperience  of  a  large  part  of  our 
teachers,  and  in  their  inexperience  we  have  the  reason  ot  our  many  Jailuies  to 

render  general  satisfaction.  ,  . 

Those  reporting  themselves  as  intending  to  teach  permanently,  nineteen  , 

temporary,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one.  .  .  , 

One  hundred  have  read  one  or  more  works  upon  the  art  of  teaching  ;  eighty 
have  either  read  incidentally  or  not  at  all  upon  the  subject.  Amongst  this 
last  class  we  find  our  most  disastrous  failures  in  teaching. 

Ability  to  Teach ,  ^c  — During  the  last  session  of  our  schools,  seventy  gave 
satisfaction  both  to  employers  and  visitors,  and  are  conceded,  on  all  nanus,  to 
be  good  teachers  ;  sixty-nine  will  do  until  we  can  get  better,  and  the  remainder 

( forty-one)  had  better  seek  some  other  occupation. 

Number  of  teachers  examined  last  year,  one  hundred  and  ninety -nine;  re¬ 
examined,  one  hundred  and  seventy  ;  whole  number  examined  in  three  years, 
seven  hundred  and  five;  number  rejected  in  three  years,  fifty-seven  ;  number 
of  provisional  certificates  granted  last  year,  one  hundred  and  nmety-m  e  ;  num¬ 
ber  of  professional,  four  ;  whole  number  of  provisional  certificates  granted  m 
three  years,  five  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  whole  number  of  professional,  one 

hundred  and  thirty.  . 

After  mature  deliberation  and  consultation  with  our  most  active  directors 

and  teachers,  and  their  unanimous  approbation  of  the  measure,  we  nullified  at 
professional  certificates  granted  previous  to  June  1,  1857.  Our  reasons  lor  this 
measure  are  the  following:  Over  forty  of  those  to  whom  professional  cer¬ 
tificates  were  granted  have  either  permanently  left  our  county,  or  retired  from 
the  business.  Most  of  this  number  were  only  transient  residents  of  Indiana 
countv,  being  in  our  bounds  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  education  at  some 
one  of  our  many  academies.  Eighteen  other  certificate*  or  this  class  la  een 
previously  nullified  on  account  of  immorality,  incompetence  ,  oi  Ciued^  ,  ea\  mg 
about  eighty  actually  held  by  teachers  in  our  county,  whilst  our  book  shows 
an  issue  of  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Of  the  eighty  still  under  our  notice, 
fifteen,  we  fear,  (from  our  repeated  observation,)  evill  not  be  a  ole  to  retain 
their  certificates  or  regain  the  position  they  once  occupied  ;  hence  t  te  pro  a 
bility  is  that  we  shall  be  able  to  issue  (if  applied  for)  about  sixtt-  i\e  pio  es 
sional  certificates.  Of  the  propriety  and  expediency  oi  our  action  m  t  is 
particular,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  and  concerning  its  ultimate  and  bene  cia 
effects  upon  our  teachers  and  schools,  we  are  equally  sanguine  and  positive. 
We  regard  it  as  simply  an  act  of  justice  to  those  who  are  our  true  professiona 

teachers. 

Certificates  now7  current  in  our  county  stand  as  follows  :  Professional  re¬ 
issued,  two  ;  provisional  unexpired,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

Institutes. — Two  county  institutes  or  Normal  schools  have  been  held  with 
very  beneficial  results,  and  quite  an  encouraging  attendance.  Length  of  each 
term,  one  month  ;  number  attending  first  session,  one  hundred  and  eight ; 
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number  attending  second  session,  one  hundred  and  twelve ;  number  attending 
both  sessions,  sixty-eight.  Prof.  J.  F.  Stoddard,  with  other  able  instructors, 
aided  us  in  conducting  both  institutes. 

Five  county  associations  have  also  been  held  at  the  county  seat,  (Indiana,) 
with,  however,  but  a  limited  attendance.  District  associations  have  also  been 
held  in  Conemaugh,  White,  Armstrong,  North,  South,  East  and  West  Mahon- 
ings,  Centre,  Black  Lick,  Wheatfield,  Brush  Valley  and  Green  districts,  with 
happy  results.  Over  forty  meetings  of  these  associations  have  taken  place 
within  the  past  three  years.  In  these  Conemaugh,  White  and  Centre  seem  to 
excel. 

Miscellaneous. — Visits  to  our  schools  are  rare ;  public  examinations  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  number,  and  exhibitions  are  decreasing.  This  is  just  what  we 
like  to  see.  The  sooner  exhibitions  in  our  public  schools  cease,  the  better. 
Their  tendency  in  general  is  undoubtedly  injurious.  Most  of  our  boards  of 
directors  make  an  annual  arrangement  for  the  systematic  visitation  of  the 
schools  of  their  respective  districts,  but  few  carry  out  such  arrangements. 
Most  of  them  do  tolerably  well,  and  last  winter,  perhaps,  the  directors  of 
East  Mahoning  and  White  were  most  faithful  and  systematic. 

With  respect  to  leading  characteristics ,  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  former 
reports  upon  this  subject.  In  regard  to  public  sentiment,  we  note  that  it  is 
becoming  more  generally  favorable,  and  the  false  idea  that  the  County  Super¬ 
intendency  directly  increased  taxation  and  diminished  by  so  much  the  appro¬ 
priation  to  counties,  is  fast  becoming  obsolete.  In  short,  the  amount  of  all 
objection  and  opposition  to  the  County  Superintendency  is,  it  costs  something. 
An  individual  performing  the  duties  and  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  a 
County  Superintendent,  gratis,  would  generally  be  hailed  as  a  public  benefac¬ 
tor  and  the  accomplisher  of  incalculable  good  5  but  if  he  be  compensated,  im¬ 
mediately  the  same  performer,  of  the  aforesaid  good,  becomes  a  nuisance. 

Having  nothing  to  suggest  in  particular  at  this  time,  we  shall  briefly  note 
what  has  been  accomplished.  Three  years  ago  efficiently  organized  and  sys¬ 
tematically  taught  schools  were  rare  occurrences.  Now  more  than  one-half  of 
our  schools  present  both  these  features;  skillful  teachers  have  been  multiplied, 
at  least  one-half  principally  by  normal  training,  study  of  “the  art  of  teaching” 
and  practice.  A  wholesome  emulation  and  desire  for  excellence  has  been 
created  amongst  our  teachers,  which  has  produced,  as  its  immediate  fruit,  the 
establishment  of  numerous  district  associations,  and  the  opening  annually  for 
two  years  past  of  the  Indiana  County  Normal  school. 

Public  and  parental  interest  in  common  schools  have  rapidly  increased,  es¬ 
pecially  within  the  last  eighteen  months.  The  system,  with  its  objects,  aims 
and  ends,  has  been  more  studied,  and  is  better  understood. 

Our  plan  for  the  future  is,  to  do  our  duty  faithfully  and  untiringly ,  to  the 
extent  of  our  ability ;  train,  as  far  as  practicable,  our  teachers;  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  of  citizens  generally,  with  directors  and  teachers,  and  encourage  the 
introduction  of  suitable  school  furniture,  and  the  erection  of  appropriate  houses. 
These  objects  embrace,  in  our  judgment,  the  whole  duty  of  a  County  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Our  examinations  are  attended  to  in  May,  and  the  latter  part  of  August,  and 
first  half  of  September.  Those  in  the  spring  are  held  in  some  six  or  more  im¬ 
portant  points,  centrally  selected,  with  respect  to  those  parts  of  the  county 
which  they  are  designed  to  accommodate.  Our  examinations,  commencing  in 
August  and  ending  in  September,  are  held  in  each  school  district,  independ¬ 
ent  districts  and  small  boroughs  excepted.  But  few  public  schools  are  open 
during  the  summer  ;  hence  our  practice.  We  sometimes  meet  but  a  single 
teacher,  and  sometimes  not  even  one  at  the  places  designated  for  spring  exami¬ 
nations.  Many  of  our  district  examinations  are  quite  large,  embracing  citi- 
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2ens,  directors  and  teachers;  addresses,  longer  or  shorter,  as  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  may  determine,  are  always  delivered  at  the  close  of  public  examina¬ 
tions.  Immediately  subsequent  to  our  annual  fall  examinations,  our  Normal 
'■school  is  opened;  and  subsequent  to  this  our  visitation  of  schools  commences, 
and  is  continued  with  but  little  interruption,  (and  that  unavoidable,)  until  we 
have  traversed  something  over  one  thousand  two  hundred  square  miles  con¬ 
tained  in  our  county,  and  visited,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  particular  schools 
found  in  our  thirty-one  school  districts,  taking  our  notes,  making  suggestions, 

and  delivering  short  addresses  in  each,  according  as  time  and  place  dictate. _ 

Thus  we  prosecute  our  laborious  calling;  If  the  aforesaid  labors,  with  inci¬ 
dental  correspondence,  annual  report  making,  the  reception  and  transmission 
of  blanks  and  public  documents,  connected  with  the  common  school  system, 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  censure  to  which  Superintendents  are  exposed,)  do  not 
constitute  enough  to  engage  all  the  time  and  e?iergies  of  the  incumbent ,  we  are 
greatly  mistaken.  If  these  duties  could  be  more  generally  understood,  more  in¬ 
dulgence  would  be  shoicn  by  the  masses  towards  both  office  and  officer. 

W  e  cannot  close  this  report  without  gratefully  acknowledging  the  hearty 
and  constant  co-operation  of  many  directors  and  citizens  with  us,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  our  duty,  and  the  carrying  out  of  those  measures. which  have  result¬ 
ed  in  the  partial  elevation,  at  least,  of  the  schools  of  our  county,  to  that  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence  to  which  we  hope  they  will  all  attain. 

Our  gratitude  is  also  due  to  the  editors  of  our  county,  for  affording  us  a 
medium  through  the  columns  of  their  respective  papers,  tor  communicating 
with  the  people,  by  the  free  publication  of  the  various  notices  and  circulars 
growing  out  of  the  official  discharge  of  duty,  or  rendered  necessary  to  carry 
out  special  plans  for  educational  advancement. 

Also  tor  that  kind  hospitality  with  which  we  have  been  everywhere  greeted 
in  our  county ,  ue  tender  our  thanks,  and  teel  constrained  to  make  this  public 
acknowledgment. 

And  last,  though  not  least,  we  take  pleasure  in  recording  our  obligations  to 
the  Department  at  Harrisburg,  (especially  its  present  efficient  Head,)  for  that 
■counsel  and  encouragement  which  has  supported  us,  when  otherwise  we 
might  have  been  tempted  to  “  give  up  the  ship”  in  despair. 

Hoping  that  this  report,  though  brief  and  condensed,  contains  all  the  essen¬ 
tials,  and  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Department,  I  remain 

S.  P.  BOLLHAN, 

County  Superintendent. 

Centre,  July  17,  1857. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

cpmpiiance  with  instructions  trom  the  School  Department,  I  submit  the 
iollowing  report,  the  statistics  of  which  being  compiled  from  notes  taken  during 
the  pa^i  year,  may,  thereiore,  be  relied  upon  as  being  substantially  correct: 

•STATISTICS. 

School  Houses.-— First  class,  none:  second  class,  or  those  which  can  be 
altered  or  improved  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  schools,  eighty-two;  third  clas- 
or  those  which  are  “unfit  to  be  the  training  places  of  youth,”  twenty-foi  r! 
1  hough  I  cannot  report  any  school  houses  in  the  first  class  in  respect  to  Ho 
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tion  play  ground,  wood  or  coal  house,  &c.,  shade  trees,  ventilation,  enclosure,77 
yet  we  have  a  number  which  may  be  set  down  as  being  respectable  in  some  of 

these  respects.  ..  .  . 

School  Architecture.— But  two  school  houses  have  been  built  alter  plans  m 

the  “Pennsylvania  School  Architecture.’ 1  . 

Materials. — Brick  school  houses,  two ;  frame,  eighty-six ;  log,  sixteen  j 

stone,  none.  .  .  . 

School  Furniture.— First  class,  none  ;  second  class,  forty-one ;  third  class, 

sixty-five.  i.  i  i 

Schools. — Graded  schools,  eight;  classified,  eighty-mne;  not  classified, 


Of  the  graded  schools,  four  are  in  Brookville,  two  in  Summerville,  two  in 
Punxsutawney. 

Teachers. — Number  of  teachers  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  lour  ;  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  thirty-two ;  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  forty-eight ;  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  ol 
age,  eleven  ;  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  eleven  ;  between  forty  and 

fifty  years  of  age,  six  ;  over  fifty  years  of  age,  four. 

Birth-place. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  seven out  oi  Penn^* 

^Experience  in  Teaching. —N umber  of  teachers  who  have  taught  less  than 
one  year,  thirty-seven  ;  between  one  and  three  years,  forty-nine ;  between 
three  and  six  years,  eighteen  ;  between  six  and  ten  years,  nine  ;  between  ten 

and  twenty  years,  four ;  over  twenty  years,  one.  _ 

Permanent  Teachers. — Those  who  express  an  intention  to  make  teaching  a 

permanent  business,  none.  .  . 

Professional  Reading.— Have  read  one  or  more  educational  works,  sixteen , 

those  who  have  not,  one  hundred  and  two.  ^ 

Manner  of  Teaching  and  general  ability  to  Teach  and  Govern.  “Crave  ini 
satisfaction,”  sixty-one;  “medium  teachers,  &c.,”  forty-two  ;  “had  better  be 

dispensed  with,”  fifteen.  .  ,  ,  A 

Examinations  and  Certificates.— Examined  during  last  year,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  :  of  these,  twelve  were  re-examined.  Gave  “provisional  certificates 

to  all ;  “  permanent  certificates”  to  none.  .  #  , 

Institutes.— Two  county  institutes  were  held  in  this  county  m  the  late 
school  year ;  one  in  Brookville  during  two  weeks  in  October  ;  the  other  m 
Punxsutawney  in  December,  during  four  days.  Forty-two  teachers  attended 
in  Brookville,  and  eighteen  in  Punxsutawney,  making,  in  all,  an  attendance  o. 


Punxsutawney  borough  and  Young  township  are  “commendable  districts,’7 
on  account  of  the  interesting  “teachers’  association’  which  was  organized 
and  kept  up  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

Miscellaneous.— The  number  of  “districts  commendable  m  all  the  todow- 
ino-  respects,  “regular  visitations,  examinations  and  exhibitions,  directors 
visits,  visits  by  parents  and  guardians,”  none.  Second  class,  or  such  as  are 
“tolerably  good,”  fifteen;  third  class,  or  such  as  are  “injuriously  deficient, 

' Leading  Characteristics  of  the  County, —Agricultural  and  lumbering  are 
the  leading  pursuits  of  the  people  ol  this  county.  Coal  of  a  superior  qua  ity 
is  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county;  also  in  the  southern  part,  in  the 
“region  round  about”  Punxsutawney.  In  the  western  part  is  found  a  bounti¬ 
ful  supply.  Coal  exists  in  every  township,  if  not  within  the  bounds  ol  each 
school.  The  soil  may  be  set  down  as  being  of  medium  quality,  being  neither 
what  may  be  termed  “rich”  nor  “poor.”  Some  parts  of  the  county  are  pretty 
thickly  inhabited,  other-parts  but  sparsely.  The  “stately  pine  exists,  chiefly, 
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in  the  eastern  and  northern  sections,  and  is  of  a  good  quality.  The  face  of 
the  county  may  be  denominated  “  hilly.” 

Public  Sentiment. — The  “prevalent  public  sentiment”  is,  without  dispute, 
in  favor  of  promoting  the  cause  of  education.  In  some  districts,  however' 
there  are  those  who  would,  if  an  opportunity  should  be  presented,  vote  against 
the  common  school  system.  I  believe  this  opposition  has  its  main  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  want  of  correct  information  as  to  the  working  of  the  system,  in 
connection  with  the  careless  manner  in  which  school  officers  did  business 
pertaining  to  the  common  school  cause,  resulting  in  many  instances  in  dis¬ 
putes  arid  law-suits  respecting  school  house  lots,  the  erection  of  and  pay  for 
school  houses,  &c.,  thus  burdening  the  people,  in  many  instances,  with  heavy 
taxation  to  defray  these  expenses — hence  the  opposition  of  many  to  the  sys¬ 
tem,  who  were  thus  burdened  without  receiving  any  adequate  amount*  of 
schooling  for  their  children  for  the  amount  paid.  But  a  brighter  day  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  dawn.  People  are  beginning  to  understand  the  system  better. 
School  officers  are  making  vast  improvements  in  the  prompt  and  correct  des¬ 
patch  ol  business — law  suits  respecting  school  matters  have  about  disappeared 
from  the  court  records,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  better  prospect  for  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  success  of  the  common  school  system  has  been  ushered  in.  We 
had  a  fuller  supply  of  teachers  last  year  than  in  any  previous  one.  This, 
with  the  fact  that  they,  generally,  rendered  greater  satisfaction  than  pre¬ 
vailed  in  pieceding  years,  has  contributed,  very  much,  in  materially  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  the  friends  of  the  system. 

The  foregoing,  I  believe,  covers  the  matters  specially  referred  to  by  the 
department  in  the  instructions  to  County  Superintendents. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

School  Houses . — One  gratifying  evidence  of  improvement  consists  in  the 
erection  of  new  school  houses.  In  the  last  year,  Winslow,  Knox,  Union. 
Gaskill,  Pine  Creek,  Oliver  and  Polk  townships,  each,  erected  one  or  more 
new  ones,  all  of  which  are  much  superior ,  in  every  respect,  to  the  old 
ones  whose  places  these  new  ones  fill.  Brookville  is  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  the  erection  of  an  elegant  brick  edifice,  intended  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  highest  grade  of  scholars  in  the  common  schools  of  the  borough. 
Internally  it  is  arranged  after  models  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Architec¬ 
ture,  There  is  one  in  Winslow  township  made  after  the  same  plans.  The 
borough  edince  cost  about  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Several  more  new  school 
houses  will  be  built  during  the  present  year. 

Visitations, — During  the  winter  term  I  visited  all  the  schools  except  three 
or  four— these  not  being  in  session  when  I  was  in  their  respective  localities. 
In  many  instances  I  had  the  company  of  parents  and  directors.  From  what 
1  learned  m  my  peregrinations  among  the  schools,  I  have  been  lead  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  reasonable  increase  of  visitation  by  the' people,  last  year,  over 
former  years.  It  is  hoped  that,  5ere  long,  this  wiii  be  one  of  the  regular  fea¬ 
tures  o.  the  common  schools.  I  know,  from  past  experience,  the  salutary 
effect  ot  visitations  by  parents  and  others,  and  encourage  them  on  all  proper 
occasions.  I  spent  about  one  half  day  in  each  school,  in* my  regular  visita¬ 
tion,  and  m  quite  a  number  I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  a  second  time 
though  for  a  shorter  period.  After  observing  the  method  in  which  the  teacher 
conductea,  recitations,  I  made  it  my  business  to  take  his  place  and  hear  the 
different  classes,  making  such  suggestions  to  the  classes  as  I  deemed  necessary 
requiring  strict  attention  by  each  pupil  to  the  lesson,  distinct  articulation,  dec. 

L  know  that  this  course  proved  very  beneficial  in  a  number  of  instances,  and 
iave  reason  t0  bt’heve  that  it  had  a  good  tendency  in  all.  It  was  calculated 
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to  enlist  greater  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  observing  teacher,  in' 
almost  every  school,  before  leaving,  I  delivered  an  address,  ranging  from 
twenty  to  forty  or  fifty  minutes  in  duration,  according  to  the  grade  of  the 
school,  on  such  topics  as  I  considered  useful  to  the  scholars:  such  as  the  duty 
of  obedience  by  pupils  to  teachers — “attention  to  studies — thoroughness  in  the 
different  branches— benefits  of  education— the  necessity  of  good  order  in 

schools — regular  attendance,  &c.,  &c. 

Exhibitions. — In  thirteen  townships,  one  or  more  schools  in  each  closed 
this  spring  with  interesting  exhibitions.  These  were  well  attended.  Ihe 
audience,  in  some  instances,  numbered  from  four  to  six  hundred  persons.  In 
the  majority  of  these,  some  friend  of  the  cause  of  common  schools  delivered 
an  address  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  In  every  case  where  I  could  be,  I  was 
present,  and  addressed  the  people  on  education  and  the  working  of  the  present 
school  system  of  our  State. 

Institutes.— In  the  school  year  ending  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  185*, 
two  sessions  of  the  Jefferson  County  Teachers’  Institute  were  held.  These 
were  the  first  of  the  kind  held  in  the  county.  They  gave  a  decided  impulse 
to  a  respectable  number  of  teachers,  and  the  energy  and  zeal  with  which  they 
labored,  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  such  appliances  in  producing  most  happy 
results  in  the  school  room.  The  sentiment  contained  in  the  aphorism,  “the 
life  or  death  of  the  school  is  the  teacher,”  is  fully  exemplified  in  every  school. 
Scholars  are  imitative  beings.  As  the  teacher  is,  they  will  be.  If  he  be  care¬ 
less,  listless,  lazy,  they  will  imbibe,  to  some  extent,  the  same  habits.  If  he 
be  active,  industrious,  zealous,  in  his  duties  as  teacher,  they  will  partake,  in 
a  measure,  of  the  same  characteristics.  Hence,  we  perceive  at  a  glance,  that 
any  means  by  which  the  faculties  of  those  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  our  common  country  can  be  fully  aroused,  and  the  individual  inspired 
as  with  “newness  of  life,”  should  be  aided  and  encouraged  by  people,  school 
officers  and  the  Legislature  of  our  Commonwealth,  Without  being  prolix  on 
this  topic,  at  this  time,  I  do  most  earnestly  unite  with  many  Superintendents 
and  friends  of  common  school  education,  in  soliciting  the  Legislature  to  make 
a  reasonable  appropriation  in  aid  of  county  institutes,  associations  or  Normal 
schools. 

Teachers'  Wages.— During  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  small,  though 
steady  increase  of  teachers’  wages.  There  is  a  demand  for  good  teachers,  and 
to  such  the  people  are  willing  to  allow  suitable  compensation.  This  is  doing 
much  in  prompting  teachers  to  self-improvement.  The  idea  of  employing  per¬ 
sons  of  inferior  qualifications  to  teach,  because  they  “  can  be  got  cheap,  and  are 
good  enough  for  our  schools ,”  is  fast  giving  way  to  themoie  lational  sentiment, 
that  good" teachers,  at  proper  wages,  should  be  employed  in  all  schools. 

Furniture. — All  the  new  school  houses  have  reasonably  good  furniture.  Im¬ 
proved  methods  in  teaching  have  brought  about  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  black-boards.  These  are  in  common  use.  Outline  maps,  charts,  &c.,  are 
not  yet  introduced  in  our  schools. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Improvements  Needed.— Much  improvement  is  needed  in  the  great  majority 
of  school  houses  in  this  county,  in  seats,  desks,  internal  arrangements,  venti¬ 
lation,  &c.  These  improvements,  however,  cannot  be  fully  accomplished  m 
one  or  two  seasons.  A  reasonable  advance  has  been  made  in  the  matter,  and 
the  energetic,  industrious  traits  in  the  people  of  this  county,  guaranty  still 

greater  progress.  .  f 

Taxation. — This  should  be  more  equitable  than  it  is.  Our  common  school 

system,  certainly,  contemplates  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  State  by 
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taxing  the  property  of  the  State  according  to  its  value.  As  it  is,  the  burden 
falls  on  the  poorer  counties,  while  the  richer  escape.  In  a  rich  county,  densely 
populated,  the  rate  may  be  not  more  than  two  or  three  mills  per  dollar,  while 
in  less  favored  counties,  sparsely  populated,  the  rate  of  tax  may  be,  and  gen¬ 
erally  is,  three  or  four  times  as  great.  Does  this  fill  the  “  constitutional”  re¬ 
quirement,  “  that  the  poor  shall  be  taught  gratis  1” 

Books. — M’ Guffey's  speller  and  readers  ;  Davies’s  and  Ray’s  arithmetics  ; 
Olney’s  and  Mitchell’s  geographies  ;  Bullion’s,  Pinneo’s  and  Kirkham’s  gram¬ 
mars,  are  in  general  use.  The  Bible  is  used  in  all  the  schools.  Davies’s  Ele¬ 
mentary  algebra  ;  Comstock’s  philosophy  and  chemistry;  Burritt’sand  Smith’s 
astronomy,  are  found  in  some  schools.  Some  advance  has  been  made  in  adopt¬ 
ing  a  regular  series  of  books  in  some  townships.  The  work,  in  this  respect, 
progresses  slowly.  It  is  the  duty  of  directors  to  see  that  regular  class  books 
are  not  only  adopted  in  each  district,  but  actually  used  in  the  schools.  This 
should  be  done  by  a  county  convention  of  directors,  so  that  the  same  series 
would  be  in  general  use  over  the  county.  Incalculable  benefits  would  result 
to  the  schools  from  a  strict  compliance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  school 
law  in  this  matter. 

Super  intendency , — There  are  still  some  opposed  to  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent.  There  was  an  effort  made  to  mislead  many  honest  tax- pa  vers 
and  friends  of  education,  by  a  few  opponents  of  this  feature  of  the  system,  by 
representing  that  a  part  of  the  State  appropriation  to  each  county,  is  taken  to 
pay  the  salary  of  each  County  Superintendent.  This  was  done  in  the  face  of 
the  decisions  of  two  State  Superintendents  to  the  contrary.  They  also  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  existence  of  the  office  increased  taxation — that  if  there  were  no 
Superintendents,  there  would  be  much  more  schooling.  These  declarations 
were  well  calculated  to  enlist  those  not  better  informed  on  these  points  against 
this  feature  of  the  school  law.  The  cause  must  be  a  desperate  one,  that  re¬ 
quires  resort  to  such  schemes  of  delusion.  Some  pains  were  taken  by  the 
friends  of  the  school  system  to  spread  abroad  the  facts  in  these  matters,  and 
thus  the  adversaries  of  the  existence  of  the  office  have  been,  in  a  measure,  dis¬ 
armed  of  their  power  to  do  mischief  through  such  representations.  There 
are  many  firm,  zealous  friends  of  the  office,  and  many  who  are  willing  to  give 
it  a  fair  trial,  and  rather  bestow  on  it  a  smile  of  approval,  than  a  frown  of  "dis¬ 
approbation.  In  conversation  with  gentlemen  I  have  heard,  in  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  instances,  such  declarations  as  this  : — “  I  was  opposed  to  the  County 
Superintendency,  but  am  beginning  to  believe  it  a  good  thing.” 

Fiom  the  time  the  school  system  was  adopted  till  1854,  say  twenty  years, 
there  were  no  such  things  in  our  State  as  County  Normal  schools  or  institutes  ; 
no  particular  efforts  made  to  prepare  teachers  specially,  for  the  discharge  of 
the  weighty  responsibilities  of  their  vocation;  no  regular  examination  of 
teachers;  in  a  word,  but  little  progress  was  made  in  the  cause  of  common 
chool  education.  Q3?"  But  where  is  the  county  now,  in  our  great  Common¬ 
wealth,  in  which  there  have  not  been  more  improvements  made  in  the  schools 
since  1854,  with  a  supervisory  power  in  each  county,  than  in  twenty  preceding- 
years  without  it  l  This  one  idea  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the 
act  of  1^54,  creating  the  office  of  County  Superintendent. 

}  Directors.  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  but 
tnree  directors  in  each  board.  They  should  have  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  time  spent  by  them  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Special  Visitation. — The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  special  visita¬ 
tion  of  each  school  by  the  County  Superintendent,  exacted  by  the  school  law 
be  dispensed  with,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  Superintendents  be  required  to  hold  an 
institute  in  each  township,  during  a  day  or  two  in  the  school  term,  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers.  However  much  I  approve  of  the  idea  of  holding  such 
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institutes,  I  would  not  encourage  them  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  special  visitation? 
of  each  school  enjoined  by  our  present  law.  The  head  of  the  School  Depart¬ 
ment  has  put  forth  much  effort  to  procure  regular  visitations  of  schools  by  di¬ 
rectors.  All  experienced  teachers,  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge,  are  duly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  school  visitation  by  directors,  parents  and 
other  friends  of  education.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  and  of  much 
utility,  and  therefore  should  be  preserved  as  one  of  the  excellencies  of  our 
school  law.  Truly,  the  visitation  of  a  great  number  of  schools  is  hardy  very 
hard  labor,  but  what  grand  achievement  has  been  brought  about  without  it  I 

The  System. — In  taking  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  working  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school  system  in  this  county,  I  believe  that  I  announce  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  people  in  saying,  that  it  is  now  in  a  better,  more  prosperous  con¬ 
dition  than  it  has  heretofore  been.  The  people  are  industrious,  and  will  not 
sink  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  counties  in  intelligence.  A  general 
desire  pervades  the  people  for  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  county,  though  comparatively  new,  is,  nevertheless,  fast  rising  in  import¬ 
ance,  and  1  may,  without  hesitancy,  say,  that  the  common  school  cause  is  “on¬ 
ward  and  upward.” 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  extend  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  directors, 
teachers  and  citizens  of  Jefferson  county,  for  the  hospitality,  encouragement 
and  uniform  courtesy  extended  to  me  in  my  intercourse  with  them  as  County 
Superintendent.  With  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  School  Department  f os- 
kind  treatment  and  many  favors,  I  remain,  &c., 

SAMUEL  M’ELHOSE, 

County  Superintendent , 


Broqkville,  July  18,  1857. 
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School  Houses.— -In  my  report  of  last  year  only  one  school  house  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  very  good,  and  twenty  were  thought  to  be  such  as  might  be 
made  to  suit  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  During  last  summer 
five  new  school  houses  were  erected  ;  three  of  them,  although  objectionable  in 
some  respects,  are  yet  built  mainly  in  accordance  with  the  plans  laid  down  in 
the  School  Architecture.  These  are  the  Church  school  house,  in  Turbett  dis¬ 
trict  ;  the  Clearfield,  in  Walker  district,  and  the  Jackson,  in  Milford  district. 
The  remaining  two  are  objectionable,  on  account  of  their  low  ceilings,  which 
are  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet ;  and  the  windows  do  not  extend  near 
enough  to  the  ceiling,  to  afford  proper  facilities  for  ventilation.  High  hopes 
are  entertained  that  several  very  good  school  buildings  will  be  erected  during 
the  present  summer. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  that  those  school  houses  which  have  been  built  during 
the  past  three  years,  are  vastly  superior  to  those  which  were  erected  prior  to 
that  time.  And  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  few  will  be  erected  in  this 
county,  hereafter,  with  height  of  ceiling  less  than  twelve  feet,  and  fewer  still 
without  some  means  of  ventilation. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  ruinous  effect  of  impure  air  on  the 
human  system,  and  the  impossibility  of  having  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air 
in  a  badly  ventilated  school  house,  we  cannot  help  feeling  gratified  at  the 
change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people  relative  to  school 
houses.  True,  there  are  those  who  oppose  improvement  in  this  respect,  but 
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ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  a  want  of  taste,  and,  perhaps,  penuriousness, 
will  account  for  this  opposition,  the  barriers  of  which,  it  is  confidently  be¬ 
lieved,  will  soon  be  scaled  by  the  intelligent,  active,  and  zealous  friends  of 
education. 

Schools. — In  addition  to  the  five  schools  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  which 
reflect  credit  on  their  teachers  for  their  thorough  and  efficient  classification, 
may  be  noticed  the  Muddy  Run  and  M’Cahafi  schools,  in  Milford  district ;  the 
Patterson,  Wisdom,  Spruce  Hill,  Centre  and  Bottom  schools,  in  Turbett  dis¬ 
trict;  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Fairview  schools,  in  Fayette  district;  Big  Run  school 
in  Fermanagh  district,  and  the  East  Salem  and  Thompsonstown  schools,  141 
Delaware  district.  Although  these  schools  were  very  well  classified,  yet  in 
most  of  them  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  teachers  in  this  county  whose  schools,  under 
more  favorable  circumstances,  would  have  been  entitled  to  favorable  notice. — 
Two  causes  operated  against  them.  The  first  is  a  want  of  proper  books  ;  the 
second  is  shortness  of  school  term.  The  Wilt’s  school,  in  Greenwood  district, 
was  well  classified,  so  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  competent  and  faithful 
teacher  to  do  it,  yet  for  want  of  the  proper  books,  this  school  could  not  be 
ranked  among  the  number  of  efficiently  classified  schools.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  many  other  schools.  For  this  reason  the  above  list  does  not  include 
all  the  active  and  zealous  teachers  of  little  Juniata ;  and  it  is  painful  to  me 
not  to  be  able  to  notice  their  schools,  when,  so  far  as  their  own  efforts  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  so  justly  merit  it. 

Teachers. — For  the  age,  birth-place,  and  experience  of  teachers,  together 
with  the  number  of  those  who  intend  to  teach  permanently,  the  Department 
is  respectfully  referred  to  my  report  of  last  year,  from  which  the  statistics  of 
the  present  year,  relative  to  the  above  items,  do  not  differ  in  any  essential  par¬ 
ticular. 

Professional  Reading. — About  fifty  teachers  have  read  educational  works, 
and  fifty- eight  have  not. 

Grade  of  Teachers. — Number  of  teachers  wrho  rendered  full  satisfaction, 
thirty-two;  number  who  may  be  called  medium  teachers,  forty-seven;  num¬ 
ber  who  ought  to  be  rejected,  seventeen. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — Number  of  teachers  examined  during  my 
official  term,  one  hundred  and  eight;  number  re-examined,  ninety-eight ;  num¬ 
ber  rejected,  six;  number  of  permanent  certificates  granted,  four;  number 
of  temporary,  (including  re-examination,)  one  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Institutes. — Number  of  county  institutes  held  during  the  first  term  of  my 
Superintendency,  eleven;  number  of  county  associations  held  during  the  same 
period,  five. 

In  Walker,  Milford,  Fermanagh,  Delaware  and  Beale  districts,  the  teachers 
have  organized  district  institutes,  and  usually  met  every  alternate  Saturday. 
In  each  of  these  districts,  except  Beale,  the  directors  do  not  require  the  time 
spent  in  those  institutes  to  be  made  up. 

Public  Exhibitions. — These  wTere  held  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  and 
■were  always  very  well  attended.  Sometimes  our  school  houses  proved  much 
too  small  to  accommodate  all  who  came  to  witness  the  efforts  ot  the  young. 

Public  Examinations. — Many  of  these  public  examinations  of  schools  were 
attended  by  directors  and  parents,  and  always  resulted  in  an  increase  of  in¬ 
terest  in  school  matters,  and  a  removing  of  prejudice  from  the  minds  of  the 
people,  relative  to  the  workings  of  the  present  school  system.  I  was  nearly 
always  accompanied  by  one  or  more  directors,  sometimes  by  the  wdiole  board, 
and  very  frequently  by  parents.  Directors,  however,  do  not  visit  their  respec¬ 
tive  schools  very  frequently.  This  is  a  source  of  discouragement  to  the 
teacher;  and  the  healthy  stimulus  which  their  visits  would  give  to  the 
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children,  is  not  produced.  A  few  directors  have  acted  commendably  in  this 
respect,  but  most  of  them  do  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  those  visits, 
and  consequently  fail  to  discharge  this  important  duty.  In  most  other  re¬ 
spects  the  directors  of  this  county  are  just  such  men  as  are  needed — intelli¬ 
gent,  public  spirited  and  liberal  minded  meny  who  are  ready  to  do  their 
duty,  regardless  of  opposition  and  of  consequences.  I  have  reason  ever  to 
cherish  a  grateful  rememberance  of  the  names  of  those  directors  who  have 
stood  by  me  in  many  struggles  to  advance  the  interests  o-f  the  schools  of  this 
county,  and  my  earnest  desire  is,  that  they  may  yet  have  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  those  schools  afford  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  practical  English 
education.  It  is  all  the  reward  they  ask,  and  all  they  hope  to  obtain. 

What, has  been  Accomplished. — When  the  office  of  County  Superintendent 
was  first  established,  there  were  very  few  friends  to  it.  The  opposition  to  it 
in  this  county  was  almost  universal.  Directors,  teachers  and  parents  united 
in  denouncing  it  as  useless,  regarding  it  as  an  imposition  on  teachers,  and  an 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  But  as  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  that  office  began  to  be  understood,  the  opinion  of  the  public  mind, 
relative  to  it,  began  to  change.  Most  of  the  directors  and  teachers  are  now 
its  warm  advocates,  and  in  some  districts  a  majority  of  the  people  are  favora¬ 
ble.  In  all  cases  where  the  people  have  witnessed  the  workings  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  that  office,  they  have  become  its  friends.  There  is  one  district  in 
this  county,  in  which  the  people  have  not  yet  favored  us  with  their  presence  j 
and  although  the  directors,  and  some  of  the  people,  together  with  the  teachers, 
are  the  advocates  of  the  Superintendency,  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
of  that  district  have  been  either  neutral,  or  openly  opposed  it.  Several  of 
them  are  men  of  whom  we  might  expect  better  things.  In  most  of  the  other 
districts,  examinations,  institutes  and  educational  meetings  are  well  attended, 
and  the  desire  of  the  people  generally  is  that  more  of  them  should  be  held, 
and  that  our  institutes  should  continue  longer. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  no  educational  meet¬ 
ings  were  held,  and  teachers  never  met  together  for  mutual  improvement.  Such 
things  were  scarcely  thought  of,  but  during  the  past  three  years  meetings  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  cause  of  education  have  been  held  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  the 
interest  manifested  in  these  meetings  is  evidently  on  the  increase.  Again,  we 
have  better  teachers  than  we  had  formerly.  True  we  have  the  same  material ; 
the  same  men  and  women,  but  they  are  becoming  better  qualified,  more  zeal¬ 
ous,  and  more  successful  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsible  duties.  They 
now  feel  the  importance,  and  appreciate  the  dignity  of  the  station  they  occupy, 
and  the  people  are  beginning  to  accord  to  them  the  respect  which  is  due  them. 
Every  means  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  to 
be  taught,  and  also  the  skill  to  communicate  to  others  the  knowledge  which 
they  have  acquired. 

Better  books  are  in  use  now  than  formerly.  When  the  office  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  was  established,  the  principal  books  used  were  Cobb’s  old  spelling 
book,  Cobb’s  Sequel,  Cobb’s  old  series  of  readers,  Incidents  of  Border  Life,  and 
others  of  the  same  stamp,  with  Pike’s  and  Bose’s  arithmetics.  These  ha  ve  all 
given  place  to  improved  works. 

Formerly  a  well  classified  school  was  the  exception,  not  the  general  rule. 
To  a  great  extent  the  reverse  is  now  the  case,  for  there  are  few  schools  in  this 
county  in  which  no  effort  has  been  made  at  classification. 

Children  are  beginning  to  regard  the  teacher  as  a  friend — a  matter  of  no 
small  importance.  The  interest  stirred  up  in  the  minds  of  teachers  is  fast 
communicating  itself  to  the  children,  and  the  day,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is 
not  far  distant,  when  a  poorly  qualified  teacher  will  not  dare  to  assume  the 
duties  of  teacher,  and  face  the  intelligent  countenances  of  the  rising  genera- 
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tion.  I,  for  one,  shall  rejoice  when,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
little  county,  not  a  single  school  can  be  found  that  will  hear  the  rule  of  an 
ignorant  pedagogue. 

"  Again,  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  better  than  they  were  three  years  ago. 
Then  the  highest  salary  paid  in  any  of  our  rural  districts  for  teaching  winter 
school,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  twenty  dollars  per  month,  and  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  fourteen  dollars  only  were  paid  for  teaching  the  same  kind  of  a  school. 
Now  the  lowest  salary  offered  per  month  is  twenty  dollars,  while  a  profes¬ 
sional  teacher  receives  thirty.  In  a  majority  of  the  districts  of  this  county 
teachers  are  paid  according  to  the  grade  of  their  certificates,  which  undoubtedly 
is  a  very  wise  measure,. as  well  as  a  just  one. 

It  is  certainly  no  great  inducement  to  a  young  lady  or  gentleman  to  spend 
time  and  money  in  becoming  an  accurate  scholar,  when  no  higher  salary  is 
paid  to  such  an  one  than  to  one  who  has  barely  enough  of  attainments  to  en¬ 
title  him  or  her  to  a  low  grade  of  certificate ;  but  when  talent  and  acquire¬ 
ments  are  appreciated  and  rewarded,  there  is  an  inducement  to  more  vigorous 
exertion,  and  the  result  must  be  great  improvement  among  teachers.  In  two 
of  the  districts  in  the  county,  the  teacher  whose  certificate  is  equivalent  to 
professional  is  paid  thirty  dollars ;  he  whose  certificate  averages  two  is  paid 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  he  whose  certificate  averages  three  is  paid  twenty 
dollars,  while  those  who  have  certificates  averaging  four  or  five  are  wholly 
rejected. 

Public  Press. — There  are  but  two  county  papers  in  Juniata,  both  of  which 
have  ever  been  favorable  to  the  cause.  The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that 
teachers  have  not  yet  made  any  effort  to  advocate  the  cause  through  the 
columns  of  those  papers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  assume  courage 
enough  to  prepare  articles  for  publication.  They  have  the  ability  if  they 
could  only  be  convinced  of  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  influence  is  lost  by  their 
neglect  in  this  respect.  Our  thanks  are  due  the  editors,  who,  regardless  of 
party  differences,  have  united  in  sustaining  the  great,  the  glorious  cause  of 
education.  May  their  papers  be  read  by  every  family  in  our  county,  and  the 
reward  of  their  labors  be  reaped  by  them. 

Official  Visitations . — 1  visited  all  the  schools  that  were  in  operation  during 
the  winter,  some  of  them  twice,  and  a  few  three  or  more  times.  During  the 
year  I  have  been  in  every  school  house  in  the  county.  In  some  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  the  schools  have  been  kept  open  from  two  to  three  months  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  I  visited  these  also. 

The  schools  are  now  taught  more  efficiently  than  they  were  three  years 
ago.  Principles  are  taught.  Pupils  are  required  to  give  reasons  for  their 
work,  and  to  explain  and  illustrate  until  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  well  understood.  The  days  for  hastening  through  the  book  are  past. 
No  longer  is  he  regarded  as  a  “scholar  complete,”  who  has  ciphered  through 
the  book,  and  to  prove  it,  shows  his  copy-book  instead  of  analyzing  questions. 
Principles  are  now  impressed  on  the  mind,  instead  of  being  written  on  paper. 
I  will  not  say  that  this  great  change  has  taken  place  in  every  school,  or  that 
every  teacher  is  so  proficient  as  to  be  able  to  draw  out  successfully  the  hidden 
powers  of  the  mind;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  the  attempt  is  made  in  nearly 
every  school,  and  in  many  of  them  successfully. 

Distance  Traveled. — Whole  distance  traveled  during  the  year,  ending  June 
1,  1857,  on  school  business,  thirteen  hundred  miles.  And  may  I  be  allowed 
to  boast,  that  during  the  severest  weather  I  have  been  on  active  service,  and 
have  always  met  my  appointments,  even  when  to  reach  them  I  had  to  go 
through  drenching  rains  or  the  merciless  snow  storm.  My  mode  of  travel 
was  on  horseback. 
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It  is  but  just  that  1  should  here  mention  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  this 
county  toward  myself  and  those  who  have  aided  me  in  holding  institutes  and 
associations.  It  has  always  been  that  of  kindness  and  respect.  Their  hospi¬ 
tality  has  been  unbounded,  and  they  have  ever  manifested  the  greatest  plea¬ 
sure  in  having  us  with  them.  Except  in  Mifllintown,  it  has  never  cost  us 
anything  when  we  held  our  institutes,  and  even  there  the  generous  keeper  of 
one  of  the  hotels  fixed  his  charges  so  low  as  to  be  merely  nominal.  I  will 
mention  one  instance  of  liberality  which  occurred  in  this  county  last  winter. 
At  an  institute  held  in  the  St.  James’s  church,  (Greenwood  district,)  the  school 
taught  by  Mr.  Wilt  was  brought  out  for  public  examination.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  about  thirty  children,  to  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  to  a  number  of  citi¬ 
zens,  a  free  dinner  was  given,  by  a  German  living  near,  who  could  not  speak 
one  word  of  English.  This  is  only  one  instance  among  many,  for  directors 
and  citizens  have  alike  acted  in  the  same  liberal  manner.  1  would  feel  a 
pleasure  in  naming  some,  but  the  instances  are  too  numerous  to  be  all  men¬ 
tioned,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  notice  a  few,  and  pass  many  un¬ 
noticed. 

I  have  now  given  a  brief  but  plain  statement  of  facts,  having  no  other  view 
than  to  be  impartial  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other  duties.  I  feel  free  to  say, 
that  the  cause  in  this  county  is  on  its  upward  march.  Measures  of  improve¬ 
ment  now  receive  a  more  favorable  consideration  from  directors,  and  are 
viewed  with  less  suspicion  by  the  people;  while  the  advocates  of  the  system 
are  gradually  growing  more  active  and  zealous. 

From  present  indications,  we  may  expect  to  accomplish  much  during  the 
coming  three  years,  but  not  without  a  struggle.  We  expect  to  meet  with 
difficulties— with  opposition.  We  expect  every  inch  of  ground  to  be  disputed, 
but  through  the  blessing  of  God,  we  expect  to  be  successful.  We  advocate 
the  cause  of  truth,  justice  and  philanthropy,  and  willingly  bear  the  reproaches 
of  its  enemies.  The  welfare,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion,  is  our  aim,  and  who  that  is  imbued  with  a  pure  spirit  of  philanthropy 
would  not  be  proud  to  aid  in  urging  on  the  glorious  work  \  He  who  wishes 
to  see  the  mental  powers  judiciously  exercised,  and  thereby  expanded  and 
strengthened ;  he  who  desires  to  see  a  people  governed  in  their  actions  by  the 
dictates  of  reason,  instead  of  the  impulse  of  feeling ;  he  who  would  see  the 
cause  of  freedom  advance,  ought  to  lend  his  influence  and  his  aid  in  promoting 
the  efficiency  of  our  common  schools.  He  who  would  perpetuate  the  Union 
we  love,  and  would  transmit  to  succeeding  ages  the  liberties  we  enjoy,  must 
raise  his  hand  in  support  of  such  a  school  system  as  will  afford  to  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  mental  discipline.  And  if  any  cherish  in  their  bosoms  one  spark 
of  respect  for  the  memory  and  advice  of  those  bold  spirits,  who,  in  the  days  of 
darkness,  ignorance  and  superstition,  fearlessly  proclaimed  to  the  world  the 
principles  of  true  Christianity,  they  will  aid  in  making  our  common  schools 
what  they  ought  to  be,  places  where  the  children  of  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low,  may  alike  be  prepared  to  discharge  their  duties  as  members  of  society,  as 
citizens  and  as  Christians. 

WM.  M.  BURCHFIELD, 

County  Superintendent. 


Mifflintown,  August  11,  1857. 
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In  the  following  brief  report  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of 
Lawrence  county,  for  the  school  year  ending1  on  the  first  day  of  June,  18.)  <,  1 
have  endeavored  to  give  the  special  statistics  in  the  order,  and  in  accordance 
with  directions  of  the  School  Department. 

STATISTICS. 

School  Houses. — First  class,  one  ;  second  class,  ninety-one ;  third  class,  thir¬ 
ty-three. 

*  Sixty-four  of  the  second  class  having  been  built  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  being  in  good  state  of  repair,  are  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  intended,  except  as  to  the  piny  ground,  shade  trees  and  out-houses, 
required  to  constitute  a  house  of  the  first  class,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  Department. 

School  Architecture. — Number  built  in  accordance  with  plans  taken  from 
Pennsylvania  School  Architecture,  thirty-seve^. 

Materials. — Brick,  nineteen  ;  stone,  one  ;  log,  five  ;  frame,  one  hundred. 

Furniture. — First  class,  six  ;  second  class,  seventy-eight  ;  third  class,  forty. 

The  following,  of  the  second  class,  deserve  special  notice  for  convenience 
in  the  arrangement  of  furniture,  viz  : — Westfield,  M’Ginnis,  M'Cord  and  Hope, 
of  North  Beaver;  Maitland  and  East  Brook,  of  Neshannock ;  Oak  Grove  and 
Cook,  of  Little  Beaver;  Savanna,  of  Shenango  ;  Cunningham,  of  Wayne,  and 
Hatchatract,  Gilkey  and  Whan,  of  Big  Beaver. 

Schools. — First  class,  or  graded,  twelve  ;  second  class,  or  those  in  which 
successful  classification  of  pupils  has  been  attained,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  ;  third  class,  none. 

Of  those  of  the  second  class  not  heretofore  mentioned,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  commendation,  viz  : — Hatchatract  and  \\  han,  of  Big  Beaver  ;  Mt. 
Jackson  and  M’Cord,  of  N.  Beaver  ;  Wilson  and  Cook,  of  Little  Beaver  ;  Eden- 
burg  and  Whiting,  of  Mahoning;  New  Bedford,  of  the  borough  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford ;  Aken  and  Pyle,  of  Perry  ;  Brierhill,  of  Pulaski ;  Gibson  and  Conner,  of 
Shenango;  Fox  and  Ewing,  of  Slipperyrock ;  M’Farland  and  \oung,  of  Scott; 
Gormfey  and  Mitchell,  of  Neshannock ;  Fulkerson,  of  Taylor ;  Marshall  and 
Smiley,  of  Wayne;  M’Connel,  of  W  ashington;  and  Wilson,  of  Wilmington. 
These,  with  the  eight  graded  schools,  and  thirty-one  of  the  thirty-six  of  the 
second  class,  specially  mentioned  last  year,  make  in  all  sixty-four  schools 
worthy  of  commendation,  for  the  school  year  ending  on  the  first  of  June, 
1857. 

Age  of  Teachers. — Between  seventeen  and  twenty-one,  sixty-two;  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  fifty-one  ;  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  twenty- 
three  ;  between  thirty  and  forty,  eight;  between  forty  and  fifty,  three  ;  over 
fifty,  two. 

Birth-place  of  Teachers. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  ;  born  elsewhere,  eleven. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Taught  less  than  one  year,  fifty-five;  from  one  to 
three  years,  forty-three ;  from  three  to  six  years,  thirty-five ;  from  six  to  ten 
years,  ten  ;  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  four  ;  over  twenty  years,  two. 

Permanent  Teachers. — Number  who  intend  to  teach  permanently,  seventy- 
nine  ;  number  who  do  not,  seventy. 

Professional  Reading. — Number  who  have  read  educational  works,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-seven;  number  who  have  not,  twenty-two. 
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Manner  of  Teaching ,  and  general  ability  to  Teach  and  Govern. — Number  of 
the  first  class,  sixty-five  ;  number  of  the  second  class,  seventy ;  number  of  the 
third  class,  fourteen. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — Number  of  public  examinations  during  last 
year,  twenty-eight ;  number  examined  and  re-examined  during  last  year,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  ;  number  rejected,  thirty-seven  ;  number  examined  and  re¬ 
examined  during  three  years,  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  ;  and  number  reject¬ 
ed,  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  The  number  of  provisional  certificates 
given  during  last  year,  two  hundred  and  eight ;  number  of  permanent  certifi¬ 
cates,  fifteen;  number  of  provisional  certificates  given  in  three  years,  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventeen  ;  number  of  permanent  certificates  given  in  three  years, 
twenty-two.  The  permanent  certificates  (eighty-seven)  given  during  the  first 
year,  were  recalled  during  last  year,  for  reasons  assigned  in  my  last  annual 
report. 

Miscellaneous. — “  Number  of  visitors  at  school ;  examinations  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  ;  directors’  visits,  their  regularity  and  frequency,  and  visits  by  parents 
and  guardians.”  Number  of  districts  commendable  in  all  these  respects,  six; 
number  tolerably  good,  seven;  number  injuriously  deficient,  four.  Six  dis¬ 
tricts, viz: — Big  Beaver,  Mahoning,  Slipperyrock,  Wayne,  Washington  and 
Wilmington,  secured  the  services  of  their  secretaries  for  the  monthly  visita¬ 
tion  of  their  schools,  which  in  ^  very  district  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
schools. 

Public  examinations ,  or  exhibitions,  were  held  by  thirty-five  schools,  near  the 
close  of  the  winter  term,  generally  very  well  attended  by  parents  and  others 
in  their  respective  localities.  On  some  occasions  large  churches  were  filled 
by  spectators.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  teachers  will  continue  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  their  schools,  and  the 
noble  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged,  by  holding,  annually,  at  least  one  pub¬ 
lic  examination. 

IMPROVEMENTS  MADE. 

School  Houses . — Twenty-one  houses  have  been  built  within  the  last  year, 
and  forty-seven  within  the  last  three  years,  at  a  cost  ranging  from  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty,  to  eight  hundred  dollars  each.  The  adaptation  of  these  build¬ 
ings  to  the  purpose  intended,  with  the  judgment  displayed  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  furniture,  shows  decided  improvement  in  those  having  the  control  of 
building. 

Schools.—' The  condition  of  the  schools  in  respect  to  attendance,  order  and 
classification  of  pupils ;  course  of  studies  and  supply  of  books ;  visitations  by 
directors  and  parents,  and  real  progress  of  pupils  in  learning,  is  much  better 
than  formerly. 

Public  Sentiment  .—To  a  person  at  a  distance,  and  judging  by  the  number 
of  petitions  sent  to  the  Legislature  from  this  county  last  winter,  asking  for  the 
repeal  of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent,  it  might  appear  that  Lawrence 
county  is  opposed  to  the  present  school  law.  But  in  reality  it  is  not  so,  and 
by  a  brief  statement  of  facts  this  can  easily  be  made  evident. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement,  who,  it  is  generally  believed,  are  hostile  to 
any  system  of  schools  supported  by  taxation,  held  meetings,  declaimed  against 
the  school  law,  the  School  Department,  and  the  County  Superintendency  in 
particular  ;  canvassed  the  county  and  made  great  efforts  to  procure  petitioners. 
At  this  stage  of  the  movement,  to  counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  the  doings  of 
the  opponents,  the  friends  of  the  law  held  a  well  attended  county  convention, 
and  adopted  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  containing  a  statement  of  facts  ap¬ 
probatory  of  the  workings  of  the  present  school  law  and  the  County  Superin- 
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tendency,  and  praying  the  Legislature  not  to  repeal  the  law,  for  the  state* 
rnents  made  by  the  petitioners  were  “in  fact  not  true.”  Without  making 
much  effort  a  considerable  number  of  remonstrances  against  the  repeal  were 
also  circulated,  signed  and  forwarded  to  the  Legislature.  W  hen  the  oppo* 
nents  found  that  the  law  would  not  be  repealed  they  invited  the  friends  to 
meet  them  in  public  discussion.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  many  meetings 
were  held,  and  considerable  excitement  prevailed  over  a  large  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  The  friends  of  the  present  law  gained  by  the  discussion.  A  considerable 
number  who  had  signed  the  petitions  confessed  that  they  had  done  so  under 
wrong  impressions,  and  many  who  hitherto  had  been  lukewarm  became  active 
friends.  The  opponents  finding  this  to  be  a  game  of  loss,  at  the  spring  elec¬ 
tion  appealed  to  the  ballot  box  to  elect  hostile  directors,  who  would  reduce  the 
salary  of  the  Superintendent  so  low  as  to  make  it  impracticable  for  any  com¬ 
petent  person  to  serve.  In  some  of  the  districts  they  succeeded,  but  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  they  did  not.  The  result  of  the  convention  of  directors,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  May,  was  that  a  large  majority  sustained  the  salary  at  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year,  the  same  as  during  the  first  term.  rIhus  the  present  law 
obtained  a  complete  triumph,  and  little  Lawrence  nobly  maintained  her  former 
high  reputation  as  a  pioneer  in  the  present  movement  for  the  improvement  of 
common  schools.  The  friends  of  this  noble  enterprize,  throughout  the  State, 
need  not  fear  a  retrograde  movement  in  this  county. 

Graded  Schools. — East  New  Castle,  the  new  district  formed  out  of  parts  of 
Shenango  and  Neshannock,  embracing  about  one  and  a  half  square  miles,  and 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  scholars,  elected  intelligent  and  energetic  men 
for  school  directors  at  the  last  spring  election.  The  board  lately  organized, 
adopted  the  union  or  graded  system  for  conducting  their  schools,  assessed  a 
tax  of  fourteen  mills  on  the  dollar,  purchased  a  large,  handsomely  situated 
building  lot,  and  they  intend  to  erect,  during  the  present  year,  a  suitable  school 
building  at  a  cost  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  similar  in  model  to  plan 
number  six,  class  four,  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture,  lhis  dis¬ 
trict  has  means  and  materials  for  a  school  not  inferior  to  the  well  conducted 


graded  school  of  the  borough  of  New  Castle. 

The  citizens  of  North  Beaver  district  held  several  meetings  during  last  win¬ 
ter  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  erecting  a  building  for  a  school  of  higher 
grade,  and  although  the  measure  has  not  as  yet  been  adopted,  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  people  of  this  wealthy  district  will,  ere  long,  see  the  propriety 
of  having  such  a  school  for  their  advanced  pupils.  This  is  one  of  the  districts 
in  which  there  are  too  many  small  schools — -the  chief  obstacle  to  proper  grad¬ 
ing.  It  would  lessen  the  expense  and  greatly  advance  the  cause  of  education, 
to  immediately  annul  one-third  of  such  schools,  and  establish  a  school  of  higher 
grade,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  each  district. 

Teachers ,  Manner  of  Teaching  and  Compensation. — Most  of  our  teachers 
are  making  use  of  means  to  improve  their  qualifications.  During  part  oi  the 
year  some  attend  the  Westminster  college  at  New  Wilmington  ;  some  the 
graded  school  of  the  borough  of  New  Castle,  and  others  have  liberally  support¬ 
ed  a  school  at  Normal  Glen,  two  miles  from  New  Castle,  taught  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Baldwin,  as  principal,  the  first  term  having  just  closed.  Nearly  all 
read  works  on  the  art  of  teaching,  visit  schools,  attend  teachers’  institutes  a;  i 
district  associations,  and  as  a  consequence  are  much  better  qualified  to  teach 
and  govern  their  schools  than  they  were  three  years  ago.  Then,  most  gener¬ 
ally,  teachers  tried  to  think  and  recite  for  their  pupils ;  now  a  considerable 
number  contrive  to  get  their  pupils  to  do  at  least  a  part  ot  these  exercise* 
themselves.  Formerly  those  who  passed  their  pupils  most  rapidly  through 
their  text-books  were  generally  esteemed  the  best  teachers ;  now  those  who 
teach  thoroughly,  and  with  due  respect  to  the  progressive  development  cf  the 
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mental  faculties  of  their  pupils,  are  more  justly  appreciated  as  well  as  more 
liberally  rewarded.  Some  districts  propose  to  pay  at  hast  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  and  boarding,  for  male  teachers  holding  permanent  certificates,  and  for 
females,  at  least  twenty  dollars  per  month.  Ihose  holding  provisional  cer¬ 
tificates  receive,  according  to  the  grade  of  their  certificates,  from  ten  to  twenty 
dollars,  and  boarding,  per  month. 

This  would  do  tolerably  well  if  the  term  of  employment  was  about  ten 
months  a  year,  but  with  the  present  shortterm  (from  four  to  six  months  a  year) 
a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers  cannot  be  retained  in  the  profession. 
A  more  liberal  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  State,  and  by  the  districts,  with 
an  increase  of  time  requiring  the  schools  to  be  kept  open,  is  necessary  to  attain 
a  still  higher  degree  of  success  in  our  educational  system. 

J  acknovvl edge  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Department  for  instruction  in  my 
official  duties;  to  the  directors  and  teachers  for  their  co-operation  in  efforts  to 
improve  our  schools;  to  the  citizens  for  their  hospitality,  and  to  the  pupils  for 
their  good  conduct  and  improvement  in  learning. 

THOS.  BERRY, 

County  Superintendent. 

New  Castle,  July,  1857. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY. 

I  lie  workings  of  our  public  school  system  during  the  past  year  has  clearly 
indicated  the  character  of  its  leading  features,  and  verified  its  great  power  for 
usefulness.  Its  development  has  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  its  tendency  is 
not  only  to  improve,  but  that  it  will  evidently  so  far  correct  existing  evils,  and 
bring  up  the  system  to  such  a  standard  of  excellence,  as  will  secure  for  it  that 
attention  and  support  which  its  importance  demands.  Its  operative  influence 
L  subduing  tire  strongest  prejudices,  and  overcoming  a  most  powerful  oppo¬ 
sition. 

STATISTICS. 

School  Houses*— Number  belonging  to  the  first  class,  thirty;  second  class, 
one  hundred ;  third  class,  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Little  has  been  done  in  Lu¬ 
zerne  county,  during  the  past  year,  to  improve  the  condition  of  public  school 
houses.  I  he  importance,  however,  of  such  improvement  has  been  prominently 
discussed,  and  present  action  in  this  direction  indicates  an  improvement  during 
school  year  18oS,  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  past. 

Materials. — Number  of  brick  houses,  five  ;  stone,  three  ;  log  and  frame,  two 
hundred  and  eighty. 

School  Furniture — -First  class,  five;  second  class,  sixty;  third  class,  two 
hundred  and  twenty.  Decided  improvement  lias  been  made  during  the  past 
year  in  this  department  of  school  reform.  Carbondale  city,  Scranton  borough, 
Blakely  and  Butler  districts,  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  direction.  The  direc¬ 
tors  of  Scranton  have  purchased  four  sets  of  Holbrook's  school  apparatus  for 
the  benefit  of  their  public  schools. 

Schools. — Graded  schools,  three  ;  second  class,  or  classified  schools,  two 
hundred  and  fifty;  third  class,  or  unclassified  schools, ‘fifty. 

teachers1  Jlges. —-Under  seventeen,  twenty- four;  betweeci  seventeen  and 
twenty-one,  ninety-five  ;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  seventy-nine ; 
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between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  fifty-four ;  between  thirty  and  forty,  thirty- 
five :  between  forty  and  fifty,  eleven;  over  fifty,  seven. 

Birth-place. — Number  born  in  Pennsylvania,  two  hundred  and  seventy-three; 
born  out  of  Pennsylvania,  thirty-two. 

Experience  in  Teaching;. — Number  whose  experience  is  less  than  one  year, 
seventy-five  ;  number  whose  experience  has  been  more  than  one  year,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty. 

Permanent  Teachers. — Number  who  intend  to  teach  permanently,  eighty- 
four  ;  number  who  do  not  thus  intend  to  teach,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

Professional  Reading — Number  who  have  read  educational  works,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty ;  number  who  have  not  read  such  works,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five. 

Ability  to  Teach  and  Govern. — Number  giving  full  satisfaction,  one  hun¬ 
dred  ;  number  of  medium  teachers,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  ;  number  whose 
services  had  better  be  dispensed  with,  sixty. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — Number  examined  during  the  past  year,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five;  number  rejected,  fifty-eight;  number  examined 
during  my  official  term,  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  ;  number  rejected,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven ;  number  of  professional  certificates,  seven. 

Institutes. — Luzerne  county  is  the  largest,  in  extent  of  territory,  belonging 
to  the  State ;  hence  1  have  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  depend  upon  a  central 
county  institute.  Six  or  seven  local  institutes  have  been  held  during  each  of 
the  two  past  years,  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  They  were  each  of  two 
days  continuance,  and  at  the  different  times  and  places,  embraced  nearly  all 
of  our  teachers.  Our  object  at  these  gatherings  has  been,  to  awaken  an  inter¬ 
est  among  teachers  in  reference  to  the  dignity  and  true  character  of  their  work, 
secure  to  them,  so  far  as  possible,  a  clear  and  vivid  conception  of  the  respon¬ 
sible  place  they  occupy,  and  by  a  general  exchange  of  opinion,  endeavor  to 
obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  best  modes  of  imparting  instruction,  and  of 
governing  schools. 

County  Teachers'  Association. — This  society  was  organized  April,  1S56.  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of  our  schools,  by  improving 
the  qualifications  of  our  teachers.  It  meets  semi-annually :  has  held  three 
meetings,  all  of  which  indicate  future  success  to  its  efforts. 

T  isits  of  Parents  and  Guardians  to  their  Schools. — Such  visits  are  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent,  and  are  attended  with  the  most  salutary  results. — - 
They  awaken  an  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
their  schools,  and  prompt  them  to  efforts  for  their  success. 

Examinations  and  Exhibitions.—' These  are  becoming  more  frequent  and 
more  interesting.  Last  new  year’s  day  was  one  of  special  interest  to  the 
teachers,  scholars  and  school  directors  of  Scranton  borough.  All  assembled 
in  the  morning  at  Union  Hall,  where  the  day  was  spent  in  scholastic  exercises 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Similar  exercises  followed  during  the  winter  at 
Lehman,  Plains,  Plymouth  and  Salem  districts.  The  one  at  Salem  was  largely 
attended  by  the  citizens,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted,  declaring  that  their 
schools  had  improved  more  than  two  hundred  per  cent,  within  the  past  three 
years.  Exhibitions  and  examinations  of  individual  schools  arc  beginning  to 
attract  public  attention,  as  indications  of  their  improving  condition  and  future 
success.  The  following  districts,  not  heretofore  mentioned,  are  making  com* 
mendable  progress  in  these  respects,  viz: — Blakely,  Butler,  Benton,  Dallas, 
Plymouth,  Lehman,  Salem,  Pittston  township.  Plains,  Wilkesbarre  township, 
Providence  borough,  Providence  township,  Hyde  Park  borough  and  White 
Haven  borough. 

Leading  Characteristics  and  Public  Sentiment . — Luzerne  is  not  only  the 
largest  in  extent  of  territory,  but  in  wealth,  population  and  political  influence, 
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iis  becoming  one  of  the  leading  counties  of  the  State.  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  geographical  divisions.  First.  The  coal  or  mining  district,  embracing  the 
Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  valleys,  or  that  portion  of  the  county  belonging  to 
what  is  usually  termed  the  “coal  region.”  Second.  The  lumbering  or  eastern 
portion  of  the  county.  Third.  The  agricultural  or  western  portion.  The  coal 
or  mining  district  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  work  of  school  reform.  Scranton, 
in  the  northern,  and  Hazleton,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  count y,  are  promi¬ 
nent  points,  and  each  are  exerting  a  salutary  influence  in  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  schools  of  the  mining  district  embrace  a  large  proportion  of  chil¬ 
dren  whose  parents  are  of  foreign  birth,  but  it  is  the  peculiar  genius  of  our 
government,  and  crowning  glory  of  our  school  system,  to  extend  to  such  the 
blessings  of  education,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  prospective  usefulness  as  citizens 
of  the  Keystone  State.  Progress  and  improvement  marks  every  portion  of 
our  county  in  reference  to  the  advancement  of  our  public  schools.  Public 
sentiment  of  Luzerne  county,  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  education,  is  deci¬ 
dedly  in  favor  of  the  public  school  system  as  it  now  exists.  Prejudices 
against  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  school  law  were  prevalent,  but  as 
the  system  has  become  developed,  these  prejudices  have  become  gradually  re¬ 
moved. 

Improvements  made  during  the  past  two  years. — First,  the  development  of 
the  present  system  led  to  the  discussion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  school 
duties  of  the  teacher.  What  is  really  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the 
teacher  1  This  inquiry  was  one  of  the  first  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
the  public  mind  when  the. present  machinery  of  our  school  system  was  put  in 
motion.  In  the  examination  of  this  subject  teachers  found  that  they  were  not 
called  merely  to  teach  children  to  read,  write  and  cypher,  but  to  mould  and 
form  immortal  minds.  With  this  view  of  the  subject  several  who  had  taught 
left  the  profession,  while  others  labored  with  a  commendable  zeal  to  increase 
their  qualifications.  The  result  is  our  teachers  are  improving. 

Again,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  parents  have  discovered  a  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  early  school  training  of  their  children,  and  their  future 
prosperity  and  success  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life.  Hence  they  feel  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  character  and  qualifications  of  their  teachers;  are  more 
anxious  in  reference  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  their  school  houses ; 
are  more  willing  to  furnish  their  schools  with  apparatus,  charts,  maps,  and  such 
other  appliances  as  will  render  them  more  attractive,  and  increase  their  proba¬ 
bilities  of  success. 

School  directors  also  partake  largely  of  the  general  feeling  of  interest,  and 
are  becoming  more  efficient  in  their  action.  Their  visits  to  their  schools  have 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  year  ;  they  are  more  careful  in  the  selection 
of  thqir  teachers;  more  interested  in  securing  a  uniform  series  of  text-books ; 
they  are  better  acquainted  with  the  general  wants  of  their  schools,  and  have 
more  of  a  mind  to  supply  those  wants.  In  a  word,  improvement  has  been 
made  in  almost  every  item  of  school  labor,  and  this  is  sure  to  be  the  result 
whenever  and  wherever  our  present  school  system  is  carried  out. 

The  importance  of  grading  our  schools  is  beginning  to  attract  considerable 
attention.  Several  of  our  districts  are  desirous  of  having1  at  least  one  good 
graded  school,  where  their  children  may  obtain  a  good  practical  education  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  sending  them  away  to  boarding  schools. 

Defects  to  he  Remedied. — One  of  the  prominent  evils  in  Luzerne  county, 
which  hinders  the  progress  of  our  schools,  is  the  had  condition  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  school  houses.  Something  has  been  done  towards  remedying 
this  evil;  more  is  now  being  done,  yet  the  evil  still  exists  to  an  unjustifiable 
extent.  The  school  houses  of  several  of  our  districts  are  held  by  proprietors 
and  not  by  school  directors.  This  fact  seems  to  embarrass  the  action  of  dirtc- 
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tors  where  they  attempt  to  erect  new  buildings.  In  a  few  districts  there  is 
opposition  to  the  building  of  new  school  houses  by  public  tax.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  say,  “build  them  by  subscription,  for  that  is  the  way  our  fathers  built 
them,  and  by  so  doing  we  not  only  do  as  our  fathers  did ,  but  we  can  manage 
to  get  alomr  and  pay  five  dollars  for  such  purposes,  when  justice  would  compel 
us  to  pay  forty- five.” 

Another  evil  is  the  great  want  of  competent  teachers.  I  disclaim  speaking 
disparagingly  of  our  teachers,  for  1  am  proud  to  believe  that  Luzerne  can  boast 
of  her  full  quota  of  faithful,  devoted  instructors  of  her  public  schools.  As  a 
body  they  are  even  better  than  we  could  expect,  when  we  consider  the  great 
want  of  appropriate  means  to  fit  them  for  their  work.  Where  have  they  been 
able  to  secure  that  special  training  which  would  prepare  them  for  the  all-im¬ 
portant  duties  of  their  profession  1  Our  academies  and  seminaries  have  not 
heretofore  claimed  to  make  teachers  any  more  than  they  have  claimed  to  make 
lawyers,  physicians,  or  mechanics,  and  yet  there  comes  forth  every  year  from 
these  institutions  a  company  of  youthful  aspirants  to  fill  our  schools.  Ask 
them  if  they  can  practice  law,  and  they  will  tell  you  no.  Ask  them  if  they 
can  practice  medicine  or  any  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  they  will  give  you  an 
emphatic  no.  But  ask  them  if  they  can  train  immortal  minds  for  the  duties  of 
this  life  and  the  enjoyments  of  that  Avhich  is  to  come — the  most  intricate,  re¬ 
sponsible  and  important  work  which  mortal  man  is  called  to  do,  and  they  will 
tell  you  rather  hesitatingly  that  they  can  keep  school.  But  really  if  they  are 
unprepared  to  do  the  duties  of  the  lesser,  how  can  they  be  fitted  to  perform 
the  solemn  duties  of  the  greater.  This,  however,  is  the  fault  of  the  times, 
which  will  ere  long  be  rectified.  Our  seminaries  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
obviate  this  difficulty,  by  organizing  teachers’  classes,  and  giving  special  in¬ 
struction  to  those  who  design  to  teach. 

Science  of  Government  and  Physiology. — These  branches  ought  to  be  among 
those  named,  which  are  requisite  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  in  reference  to  the  workings  of  our  school 
system,  that  perhaps  it  might  be  improved  in  some  unimportant  respects,  yet 
its  development  has  already  fully  shown  that  it  contains  a  vital  energy  for 
usefulness,  far  beyond  any  phase  of  the  system  which  has  ever  preceded  it  in 
the  Keystone  State.  And  now  the  great  desideratum  in  relation  to  this  whole 
subject,  is,  that  the  machinery  of  the  system  be  promptly  put  in  motion  in 
every  part  of  the  Commonwealth  by  those  appointed  to  this  work. 

JOHN  L.  BICHARDSON, 

County  Superintendent . 

Waverly,  July  28,  1857. 
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Immediately  after  receiving  my  commission,  due  notice  Avas  given  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  that  I  Avould  attend  at  t\A^elve  different  points  in  the 
county,  lor  the  purpose  of  examining  teachers.  But  few  candidates  presented 
themselves,  except  in  the  borough  of  Williamsport,  and  the  toAvnships  of 
Brady  and  Lycoming,  in  Avhich  districts  the  attendance  Avas  large,  and  much 
interest  manifested  by  directors  and  citizens.  After  this  I  Avas  employed,  for 
two  weeks,  in  filling  engagements  that  directors  had  planned  without  consult¬ 
ing  me,  and  ascertaining  Avhether  such  engagements  could  be  met,  without 
encroacning  upon  time  required  for  other  purposes.  A  compliance  Avith  these 
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demands  required  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  school  term,  leaving  sixty-five 
days  in  which  to  visit  two  hundred  schools. 

The  annexed  statistics  are  very  nearly  correct,  but  as  two  of  my  books  were 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  much  information  destroyed  with 
them,  I  offer  them  as  very  close  approximations,  trusting  that  they  will  be 
sufficiently  accurate  for  the  requirements  of  the  Department. 

School  Houses. — First  class,  twenty-two  ;  second  class,  ninety;  third  class, 

fifty-four. 

The  foregoing  relates  only  to  the  buildings  themselves,  and  not  to  the  fur¬ 
niture.  Most  of  our  first  class  buildings  are  destiture  of  maps,  globes,  &c. 
The  exceptions  are  Williamsport  and  Muncy,  which  are  well  supplied  with 
all  the  appliances  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

Materials. — Brick,  thirteen  ;  stone,  fifteen  ;  frame  and  log,  one  hundred  and 


thirty-eight.  . ,  , 

Under  the  impression  that  a  report  of  schools  of  the  third  class  would  be 

required  by  the  Department,  many  schools  were  repaired  to  such  an  extent  as 
would  render  them  comfortable.  And  there  are,  perhaps,  twenty-five  ne\v 
school  houses  either  in  the  course  of  construction,  or  in  contemplation. 

School  Architecture. — Two  very  pretty  and  tasteful  brick  school  houses  have 
been  erected  in  White  Deer  valley,  during  the  past  year.  I  he  School  Archi¬ 
tecture  has  been  consulted  in  these  instances,  and  its  instructions  followed  to 
a  very  great  extent  in  their  construction.  I  regret  that  there  are  four  or  five 
districts  which  have  not  yet  received  a  copy  of  the  work,  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  retiring  secretaries  of  school  boards  retain  the  book,  to  the  injury  of 
the  district,  and  embarrassment  of  their  successors. 

Teachers. — Under  seventeen,  fourteen  ;  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one, 
fifty-six ;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  fifty-seven ;  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty,  forty-eight ;  between  forty  and  fifty,  twelve  ;  over  fifty,  seven. 

Birth-place. — Number  born  in  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six; 

number  born  out  of  Pennsylvania,  sixty-eight. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Less  than  one  year,  thirty-eight ;  between  one  and 
three,  seventy-five ;  between  three  and  six,  fifty-three ;  between  six  and  ten, 
nineteen;  be&veen  ten  and  twenty,  twelve;  over  twenty,  seven. 

Permanent  Teachers. — Of  two  hundred  and  four  teachers  who  taught  during 
the  last  year,  at  intervals,  those  who  intend  to  teach  permanently,  sixty-eight; 
those  who  are  undecided,  forty  ;  those  who  intend  to  abandon  teaching,  ninety- 
six.  Those  who  had  read  professional  works,  eighty  ;  those  who  had  not  read 
professional  works,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

It  may  be  appropriately  remarked  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  that 
those  teachers  who  have  read  educational  works  are  by  far  the  most  efficient ; 
and  those  who  are  neither  readers  of,  nor  subscribers  to,  the  “School  Journal,” 
or  some  kindred  publication,  are  the  poorest  in  point  of  attainments,  discipline 
and  faithfulness.  And  likewise  those  districts  in  which  each  member  ot  the 
board  of  directors  is  a  reader  of  the  Journal,  are  by  far  the  most  efficiently 
conducted,  and  their  schools  the  most  progressive  and  creditable.  This  rule 
has  no  exception;  its  truth  is  strikingly  apparent  in  e\ery  distiict  that  has 
adopted  the  policy. 

Teachers  who  gave  full  satisfaction,  sixty-five ;  teachers  who  rendered  par¬ 
tial  satisfaction,  and  are  progressive  and  diligent,  eighty-five;  those  who  are 
useless,  forty  to  fifty.  Some  few  of  our  best  teachers  did  not  give  general 
satisfaction,  because  their  attainments  and  labors  were  not  appreciated  in  the 

districts  in  which  they  were  employed. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  County  Superintendency  there  have  been 
granted,  in  this  county  ,  professional  certilicates,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  ;  tem¬ 
porary  certificates,  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  During  the  last  six  months 
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I  have  examined  ninety-two  teachers,  granted  eighty-one  temporary  and  eleven 
permanent  certificates.  Two  of  these  were  granted  to  teachers  of  fifteen  years 
experience  in  teaching;  three  to  those  who  had  received  similar  certificates  in 
other  counties,  and  the  remainder  to  teachers  who  held  provisional  certificates 
of  a  h  igh  grade  granted  by  my  predecessor. 

Institutes. — There  have  been,  to  my  knowledge,  but  two  county  institutes 
that  have  been  held  in  this  county  for  the  past  three  years.  The  last  one  held 
at  Williamsport  was  very  expensive  to  my  predecessor,  and  discouraging  to 
teachers.  Last  winter  it  was  understood  that  the  Convention  should  assem¬ 
ble  again  in  Williamsport,  but  the  arrangement  failed,  because  directors  re¬ 
fused  teachers  the  time  to  attend  it. 

Miscellaneous. — I  regret  that  part  of  the  information  required  under  this 
head  cannot  be  given,  as  it  has  been  impossible  to  visit  every  district,  and 
much  time  was  lost  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  knowledge  of  roads,  by  which 
I  was  compelled  to  travel  many  more  miles  than  one  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  county.  I  can,  however,  without  injustice  to  any  district,  state  that 
the  boroughs  of  Williamsport,  Muncy,  Hughesville,  Montoursville  and  Jersey 
Shore,  and  the  townships  of  Brady,  Clinton,  Washington,  Limestone,  Brown 
and  Porter,  deserve  special  commendation.  A  most  thorough  supervision  in 
the  township  of  Lycoming  was  attended  with  beneficent  effects ;  likewise  in 
the  township  of  Mifflin.  A  correspondence  with  some  districts  not  visited, 
warrants  me  in  saying  that  a  number  of  other  commendable  districts  will  be 
included  in  the  next  report  from  this  county.  In  all  the  foregoing  districts 
there  have  been  partial  grading,  uniformity  of  school  books,  and  tolerably  good 
furniture. 

The  preceding  statements  are  as  nearly  correct  as  the  limited  time  of  my 
official  intercourse  with  the  county  schools  has  enabled  me  to  make  them. 

Public  Sentiment. — Lycoming  may  be  said  to  be  a  hopeful  educational 
county ;  one  in  which  the  common  school  system  is  popular.  The  character 
and  capacity  of  her  school  directors  may  probably  give  some  idea  of  the  views 
and  feelings  of  her  people.  There  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  school 
directors  in  the  county,  of  whom  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty  are  conscien¬ 
tiously  discharging  their  duties,  and  filling  the  station  with  credit  to  them¬ 
selves  and  profit  to  their  respective  districts  ;  fifty  are  doing  the  best  in  their 
power  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause,  but  these  need  enlightening;  and 
there  are  from  thirty  to  forty  uncompromising  and  unscrupulous  opponents  of 
every  measure  which  has  for  its  object  the  elevation  of  mankind,  either  social- 
ly,  mentally  or  physically.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  may  be  inferred 
Irom  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  mentioned  class;  the  people 
being  more  conscientious  than  some  of  their  servants.  The  poorer  class  are 
the  firm  advocates  of  the  system.  The  poorer  districts  are  willing  to  pay  and 
do  pa^y  the  heaviest  tax  ;  and,  though  there  are  honorable  exceptions,  yet  the 
great  mass  of  the  wealthy  are  opposed  to  common  schools.  The  opponents  of 
our  free  schools  are  energetic  and  untiring,  while  the  friends  of  the  system 
are  inert  and  inactive. 

The  County  Superintendency. — The  County  Superintendency  is  popular  in 
this  county ;  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  directors  and  people  being  in  favor 
of  its  continuance,  and  likewise  in  favor  of  paying  the  incumbent  such  a  salary 
as  will  enable  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 
Some  are  honestly  opposed  to  the  office,  because,  they  allege,  they  have  in  the 
late  term  seen  no  beneficial  results.  The  most  clamorous  demands  for  its  dis¬ 
continuance  come  jrom  districts  which  have  not  been  visited  by  the  officer.  Many 
of  the  complaints  against  the  office  and  its  administration  are  well  grounded, 
but  others  are  too  frivolous  to  mention,  or  to  be  entitled  to  any  consideration 
whatever,  and  they  who  hurl  their  maledictions  at  the  County  Superintendent 
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because  lie  cannot  visit  every  district  in  such  a  county  as  Lycoming,  in  one 
winter,  arc  as  ignorant  as  they  are  unreasonable.  Many  directors  are  ignorant 
of  the  extent  of  this  county  and  the  number  of  its  schools.  Two  hundred 
schools  cannot  be  visited  in  ninety-six  days,  and  a  half  day  spent  in  each 
school,  beside  traveling  from  one  thousand  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  through  storms  of  rain  and  snow ;  and  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  visit  every  school  in  four  months,  some  school  must  be  visited  on  the  last 
day  of  its  session,  in  which  case  complaint  would  be  made  that  it  were  not 
visited  earlier.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  those  districts  capable  of 
managing  themselves ,  under  charge  of  competent  teachers  and  efficient  direc¬ 
tors,  were,  in  some  instances,  most  exacting  upon  the  County  Superintendent. 
But  despite  these  adverse  circumstances,  it  has  done  a  good  work  in  this  coun¬ 
ty.  Teachers  have  been  induced  to  qualify  themselves  better ;  worthless  and 
incompetent  ones  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  profession  ;  wages  have 
risen  thirty-three  per  centum  ;  school  books  are  more  uniform ;  school  furni¬ 
ture  better,  and  Lycoming,  though  long  enveloped  in  the  misty  mantle  of 
ignorance,  is  fast  preparing  to  take  her  stand  among  the  liberal  educational 
counties  of  the  State.  A  few  discordant  and  belligerent  spirits  will  not  be 
able  to  stay  her  progress ;  neither  will  a  majority  of  her  people  submit  to  the 
control  and  domination  of  a  contemptible  and  corrupt  minority. 

Permanent  Certificates. — Too  many  professional  certificates  have  been  issued 
in  this  county.  At  least  one  half  of  those  teachers  who  hold  them  would  be 
more  efficient  and  faithful  if  in  possession  of  those  of  a  lower  grade.  Too 
many  have  reached  the  goal  and  are  content  to  make  no  further  effort,  while 
the  laborious  and  patient  teacher,  in  possession  of  the  temporary  certificates,  too 
frequently  finds  persons  of  inferior  capacity  and  acquirements  occupying  posi¬ 
tions  which  should  be  awarded  to  those  only  who  by  long  and  arduous  study 
have  made  themselves  worthy  of  them. 

Erroneous  Education. — In  a  former  brief  report  I  took  occasion  to  state,  that 
too  much  attention  has  been  paid  in  this  county  to  the  higher  branches,  and 
too  little  to  solid  and  substantial  studies.  And  a  more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  county,  confirms  the  opinion  previously  formed.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  some  of  our  higher  schools,  and  its  influence  is  fast  “leavening  the 
whole  lump.”  We  have  too  much  algebra,  and  too  little  arithmetic;  too  much 
philosophy,  and  too  little  grammar;  too  much  astronomy,  and  not  enough 
spelling  book.  Pupils  are  prematurely  launched  forth  upon  a  sea  of  abstruse 
and  metaphysical  study,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  when  ready  to  quit  school, 
are  deficient  in  that  kind  of  education  required  for  the  stern  necessities  of 
every  day  life.  We  have  found  some  studying  Latin  and  Greek,  who  cannot 
conjugate  the  verb  “to  be.”  And  we  have  heard  juvenile  orators  declaiming 
to  large  and  intelligent  audiences,  original  orations  pilfered  from  every  public 
speaker  of  Christendom,  while  in  other  localities  we  have  found  pupils  poring 
over  complicated  mathematical  problems,  computing  inaccessible  distances, 
“  weighing  air  and  calculating  tides,”  who  could  not  ascertain  the  amount  due 
upon  a  bond,  or  tell  the  number  of  shingles  required  to  roof  a  barn  of  given 
dimensions.  This  system  cannot  be  censured  too  much,  and  it  has  already 
had  an  injurious  effect  upon  many  of  our  most  promising  young  teachers,  who 
have  devoted  time  in  acquiring  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches, 
that  could  have  been  more  profitably  spent  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  branches  required  by  law. 

Female  Teachers. — Perhaps  one-third  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  are  fe¬ 
males,  who,  as  a  general  thing,  are  better  qualified  to  teach  than  men,  and 
while  most  who  presented  themselves  for  examination  were  fairly  qualified,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  some  of  them  procured  situations.  In  one  district  I 
was  told,  that  formerly  women  could  be  employed  at  one  dollar  per  week,  and 
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would  labor  twelve  hours  per  day  ;  whereas  now  a  female  has  the  arrogance 
to  ask  the  same  amount  for  each  day’s  service  in  the  school  room.  There  is 
a  class  who  will  concede  to  woman  nothing  but  the  most  limited  amount  of 
intellect,  and  would  assign  her  the  most  abject  position  in  society.  This  class 
1  found  in  this  county,  but  they  were  among  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  who 
are  poorly  qualified  to  estimate  a  woman’s  worth.  In  most  districts  I  found 
our  female  teachers  arduously  engaged  in  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty, 
governing  the  boisterous  and  turbulent  by  kindness  and  persuasion,  and  instil I- 
ing  principles  of  rectitude  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  which  will  cling,  with 
caressing  fondness,  round  the  tendrils  of  the  heart,  when  all  other  impressions 
are  eradicated.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  pronounce  eulogies  upon  woman; 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  state,  that  in  many  instances  her  usefulness 
has  been  curtailed  by  the  unmanly  and  arrogant  assumptions  of  superiority 
by  those  of  the  sterner  sex  with  whom  she  has  been  a  competitor.  And  the 
dastard  who  would  assign  her  a  secondary  position  in  society,  or  seek  to  re¬ 
duce  her  waces  to  the  level  of  a  scullion,  or  detract  one  tittle  from  her  in- 
fiuence,  stands  on  a  par  with  him  who  would  pluck  the  fairest  jewel  from  her 
crown,  to  gratify  the  hankerings  of  lust. 

Itachers. — About  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  county  are 
natives  of  Pennsylvania;  a  fact  which  is  a  sure  indication  of  progress,  and  is 
the  dawning  of  that  era  for  which  many  of  our  faithful  teachers  have  looked 
with  longing  eyes.  For  many  years  no  man  born  in  Pennsylvania  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  school  directors ,  fit  to  teach  a  school,  while  the  illiterate  hordes 
from  a  neighboring  State  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  paid  higher  wages  for 
disseminating  error,  than  our  own  competent  teachers  received  for  promul¬ 
gating  truth  and  sound  education.  Not  three  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  born 
and  educated  out  of  the  State,  who  have  come  here  to  teach,  have  been  quali¬ 
fied,  until  within  the  past  few  years.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  as  soon 
as  we  began  to  discard  our  illiterate  neighbors,  their  places  were  supplied  with 
men  and  women  of  substantial  scholastic  acquirements.  The  day  has,  how¬ 
ever,  gone  by,  in  which  locality  is  considered  any  recommendation,  and  men 
and  women  must  give  proof  of  their  acquirements  and  capacity,  in  order  to 
procure  employment.  Pennsylvania  has  talent  and  capacity  enough  to  edu¬ 
cate  her  own  children.  Lycoming  has  intellect  enough  to  furnish  every  dis¬ 
trict  in  her  borders  with  a  substantial  teacher,  and  it  is  a  source  of  congratu¬ 
lation  to  teachers  to  realize,  that  her  school  directors  were  at  last  compelled 
to  employ  Pennsylvanians,  because  it  was  indisputable  that  our  own  teachers 
were  superior  to  any  we  imported. 

Defects  to  be  Remedied.— It  is  generally  admitted  by  all  intelligent  persons, 
that  the  common  school  system  is  rapidly  advancing  toward  perfection  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  frame  work  of  a  gigantic  edifice,  needing  only  care 
and  labor  to  perfect  the  beauteous  structure.  Among  the  obstacles,  however, 
to  impede  its  progress,  there  is  none  so  potent  as  official  dereliction  on  the 
part  ot  school  directors,  partly  through  design,  but  generally  through  ignorance. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  different  districts  justifies  me  in  saying  that  but  few 
school  treasurers  are  prepared  to  settle  with  their  school  boards  every  year, 
and  I  find  in  some  districts  school  orders  granted  to  teachers,  issued  four 
years  ago,  unpaid,  the  teachers  having  submitted  to  a  heavy  discount  in  order 
to  get  then’  fairly  earned  dues.  In  other  districts  sectarian  and  political  bigo¬ 
try  are  the  recommendations  required  by  school  directors,  and  not  literary  ac¬ 
quirements  and  capacity  to  teach.  It  is  useless  to  select  any  party  or  sect 
where  all  have  been  culpable,  and  they  who  express  such  unmitigated  horror 
at  the  designs  of  a  foreign  potentate  upon  our  common  schools,  and  have  such 
a  holy  horror  of  papal  intolerance,  would  do  well  to  inquire  whether  Protes¬ 
tant  intolerance  and  political  bigotry  have  not  beGii  potential  in  crippling* our 
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common  schools  in  some  districts.  We  could  select  some  narrow-minded 
bigots  who  have  by  adverse  winds  and  waves  been  wafted  into  the  school 
director’s  office,  who  would  destroy  our  common  school  system,  and  raise  the 
glorious  construction  “from  turret  to  foundation  stone,”  ai^d  upon  its  ruins 
build  up  their  church  or  their  party.  These  are  no  ideal  dangers — the  offspring 
ol  a  diseased  imagination,  but  the  deductions  of  sound  understanding  and 
large  experience.  We  can  mention  districts  in  which  due  regard  is  had  to  a 
candidate’s  religious  predilections  in  the  spring  election,  and  he  in  his  turn 
takes  care  that  the  teacher’s  notions  of  religious  propriety  must  accord  with 
his  own,  and  many  an  intelligent  teacher  will  justify  me  in  the  assertion,  that 
the  whole  arrangements  of  a  board  of  school  directors  are  sometimes  set  aside 
in  order  to  supply  a  political  or  religious  friend  with  an  eligible  situation.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  this  theme  at  length,  and  as  little  has  been  said 
upon  this  subject  as  the  circumstances  will  justify. 

Conclusion. — It  was  my  intention  to  have  said  something  in  relation  to 
“paid  school  directors,”  but  it  is  unnecessary  at  this  juncture.  My  own  con¬ 
clusions  are,  however,  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  introduce  cupidity  as  an 
engine  of  mischief  in  a  system  whose  original  intent  has,  in  many  instances, 
been  so  grossly  perverted.  In  my  official  capacity  I  have  found  many  warm 
friends,  and  encountered  many  implacable  enemies.  To  the  former  I  feel  grate¬ 
ful,  and  as  for  the  latter  I  can  only  advise  them  to  point  their  darts  at  “vul¬ 
nerable  crests.”  Lycoming  only  wants  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  to  place 
her  high  in  the  educational  ranks ;  and  much  has  been  done  in  that  direction 
already.  Her  vast  extent  of  territory,  broken  by  ranges  of  hills,  renders  it  im¬ 
possible  to  satisfy  all  her  people  in  one  term  of  the  Superintendency  ;  but,  in 
the  main,  her  prospects  are  good.  Heretofore  the  teacher  has  been  considered 
as  a  sort  of  chameleon,  capable  of  subsisting'  upon  air,  or,  if  possible,  some¬ 
thing  less  substantial,  but  in  the  future  he  must  obtain  permanent  and  profita¬ 
ble  employment,  despite  the  bigotry  of  sectarianism  and  the  graspings  of 
avarice. 

Ihe  County  Superintendency  possesses  no  magic  power  to  enlighten  the 
people  as  some  blazing  meteor  illuminates  our  hemisphere.  It  cannot  dispel 
the  g'loom  of  error,  and  roll  back  the  desolating  tide  of  ignorance  which  have 
flooded  the  valleys  of  our  Commonwealth.  Its  reforms  must  be  gradual.  The 
seed  which  reaches  maturity  in  one  season  is  hurled  to  destruction  by  the  first 
blast  of  autumn,  while  the  giant  oak,  which  requires  a  century  to  perfect  its 
growth,  defies  the  storm  which  howls  around  its  top.  There  is  a  great  moral 
battle  to  be  fought,  in  which  the  School  Department  and  its  subordinate  offi¬ 
cers,  the  teachers  of  this  Commonwealth,  must  act  a  conspicuous  part  and  ac¬ 
complish  mighty  results,  and  though  their  influence  may  be  silent  as  the  dews 
of  Heaven,  though  the  trumpet  may  not  herald  their  victories,  nor  the  rabble 
shout  their  praise,  yet  he  who  acts  his  part  faithfully  in  this  warfare  will  de¬ 
serve  as  proud  a  monument  as  he  who  wins  his  laurels  on  the  blood-stained 
field.  There  can  be  no  retrograde  movement  in  matters  of  education,  and  this 
glorious  common  school  system  which  has  been  founded  in  wisdom  and  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  consecrated  by  toil  and  hallowed  by  piety,  will  yet  shed  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  a  people  redeemed  from  ignorance,  while  from  each  hill  top  and  valley 
will  ascend  the  jubilant  shouts  of  a  whole  Commonwealth,  rescued  from  error, 
intolerance,  fanaticism  and  vice. 

E.  B.  PARKER, 

*  County  Superintendent. 

Jersey  Shore,  June  15,  1S57. 
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The  changes  in  educational  matters,  in  this  county,  since  my  last  report,  do 
not  warrant  me  in  saying  much  in  this.  \  et,  the  fact  that  this  icpoit  is  my 
last,  inclines  me  to  say  more  than  perhaps  I  need.  When  1  lor  a  moment  run 
over  the  held,  and  the  three  years’  labor  in  my  mind’s  eye,  I  feel  that  a  volume 
micrht  be  written,  and  yet  it  would  be  incomplete.  1  do  not  mean  this  taat 
my  labors  would  fill  a  volume,  but  that  there  arc  points  and  featuies  aoout 
which  I  might,  with  interest  to  myself  at  least,  saj,  a  gieat  oeal. 

School  Houses. — Since  the  passage  of  the  school  law  of  1854,  seventeen 
school  houses  have  been  built,  and  two  thoroughly  remodeled,  lnese  aic  ai! 
built  of  wood.  Six  of  these  may  be  classed  under  No.  1  ;  twenty-eight  from 
all  the  remainder  under  No.  2,  and  thirty-four  under  No.  3.  Total,  sixtjy- 

eight.  t  . 

" Architecture . — All  of  these  have  been  built  either  from  plans  contained  in 

the  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture,  or  modifications  of  those  plans  to  suit 
circumstances. 

School  Furniture. — This  consists  of  stationary  seats  and  desks  made  after 
the  modern  style,  together  with  a  chair  and  table  for  the  teacher  ;  and  in  nearly 
every  school  house  a  black-board.  Thirty- two  houses  have  very  fair  desks  and 
seats  5  twenty  have  seats  and  desks  too  high  or  too  far  from  each  other,  but 
well  located,  while  sixteen  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes  designed. 

Schools. — Grade  schools,  none ;  classification  good,  sixty ;  fair,  eight.  There 
might  be  at  least  five  graded  schools  in  the  county,  and  I  hope  ere  long  to  see 
them  established.  The  independent  district  of  Ceres  is  taking  measures  to 
this  end.  In  Shippen  district  a  house  has  been  erected  for  that  purpose,  and 
during  a  part  of  last  winter  the  system  was  partially  tried.  It  is  quite  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  up  graded  schools  when  the  means  are  so  limited.  idi  a  thiee 
months’  term  during  the  winter,  and  four  during  the  summer,  it  is  impractica¬ 
ble  to  do  much  for  this  unless  a  permanent  set  of  teachers  could  be  employed 
for  a  term  of  years  to  teach  these  short  terms.  In  Bradford,  Lioerty  and 
Smethport  borough  graded  schools  ought  to  be  established. 

Teachers. — Jdge. — Under  seventeen,  twenty-six  ;  between  seventeen  and 
twenty-one,  thirty;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  forty-three  ;  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  eight;  between  forty  and  fifty,  two.  Total,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine. 

Birth-place  and,  Education  of  Teachers. — Seventy-four  were  born  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  New  York  or  the  New  England  States;  three  in  Ireland  ;  thirty-two 
in  this  or  the  adjoining  counties  of  this  State.  One  of  these  is  a  graduate 
from  the  National  school  of  Ireland ;  seven  graduates  from  academies  and 
teachers’  seminaries,  while  the  rest  are  graduates  from  “The  Peoples  Col¬ 
lege.” 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Eleven  have  taught  less  than  one  year  ;  fifty-seven 
more  than  one  and  less  than  three  years ;  thirty-five  more  than  three  and  less 
than  six ;  six  more  than  six  and  less  than  ten  years. 

Professional  Teachers. — Forty-three  of  these  intend  to  make  teaching  a  busi¬ 
ness.  But  as  the  most  of  them  are  females,  it  is  quite  probable,  judging  from 
the  past,  that  before  another  three  years  roll  around  a  large  portion  of  them 
will  have  not  only  changed  their  minds,  but  their  names.  This  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  treated  as  an  error  of  the  heart  and  not  of  the  head. 

Professional  Reading. — Thirty-nine  have  read  some  work  on  teaching,  or  are 
taking  educational  periodicals;  twenty  have  commenced  reading  this  summer; 
fifty  have  read  nothing,  but  think  of  so  doing. 
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Grade  of  Teachers. — Twenty-six  are  good ,  practical  teachers.  All  of  the 
above  are  not  as  well  qualified  as  they  ought  to  be,  yet  they  succeed  admira- 
•  bly.  Seventy  are  about  medium  ;  thirteen,  poor. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — I  have  kept  no  record  of  re-examinations. 
They  have  been  quite  often.  Not  unfrequently  I  have  erased  the  word  “year” 
from  the  heading  of  the  certificate,  and  inserted  in  its  stead  the  word  “term,” 
so  that  the  heading  would  read,  “Good  for  one  term  only.”  This  I  did  for 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  a  continued  effort  to  progress  in  the  studies,  holding 
out  as  an  inducement  a  higher  grade  of  certificate  at  the  next  examination,  if 
the  time  while  teaching  should  be  well  improved  in  study.  At  the  same  time 
assuring  them,  that  if,  after  teaching  one  term,  they  could  not  pass  a  better 
examination  than  before,  the  grade  would  be  lessened.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  is  the  number  of  my  last  “provisional  certificate.”  This  is  the 
number  examined  and  re-examined  during  my  official  term.  I  have  rejected 
but  five.  I  am  aware  that  this  number  is  small.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Superintendent’s  duty  goes  no  farther  in  examinations  than  the  marking  of 
certificates  as  the  cases  may  warrant,  unless  it  be  from  other  known  causes, 
such  as  immoral  conduct,  &c.  Indeed  I  see  not  how  the  Superintendent  can 
do  otherwise  than  grant  certificates  under  the  graded  form,  unless  for  reasons 
above  mentioned.  A  teacher  cannot  well  be  lower  down  the  scale  than  five, 
“very  poor.”  The  matter  of  rejecting  belongs  properly  to  directors,  when  the 
teachers  go  forward  to  be  employed.  The  Superintendent’s  certificate,  if  he 
has  fully  done  his  duty,  sets  forth  the  quality  of  the  article  to  be  purchased. 
This  gives  an  opportunity  of  fixing  price  to  correspond  with  qualifications. 
The  rejections  I  made  were  done  before  receiving  the  graded  forms  of  certifi¬ 
cates.  I  have  granted  but  twelve  “permanent  certificates.” 

Institutes. — Every  year  but  more  fully  confirms  me  in  the  utility  of  teachers’ 
institutes.  I  am  confident  that  in  no  other  way  can  so  much  be  done  to  im¬ 
prove  teachers  and  fit  them  for  the  great  work,  especially  in  these  large  and 
sparsely  populated  counties.  Doubtless  the  permanent  Normal  schools  would 
do  more,  but  they  are  not  within  the  reach  of  us,  with  our  means,  and  I  greatly 
fear  that  the  provisions  made  last  winter  by  our  Legislature  will  do  but  little 
for  M’Kean.  Unless  a  more  liberal,  just  and  equitable  policy  is  adopted  to¬ 
wards  these  tax-burdened  counties,  by  our  law  makers,  I  see  no  other  hope  for 
a  better  preparation  of  our  teachers,  and  the  proper  education  of  our  children, 
than  what  rests  in  the  virtue,  intelligence  and  enlightened  liberal  views  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  inhabitants.  This  hope  is  not  without  a  foundation.  A  people 
that  will  peaceably  submit  to  a  taxation  so  severe,  while  laboring  under  so 
many  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  yet  do  so  much  for  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion,  give  an  earnest  of  a  brighter  future. 

The  teachers  alone  of  this  county  have  paid,  out  of  their  small  salaries,  over 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  support  of  teachers’  institutes,  in  the 
shape  of  board  bills  and  tuition.  Two  institutes,  of  four  weeks  each,  have 
been  held  during  my  term  of  office.  Forty  teachers  attended  the  first,  and 
sixty  the  last  session.  A  large  number  of  those  who  attended  the  first,  attend¬ 
ed  also  the  second.  The  best  teachers  in  the  State  have  assisted  me  in  con¬ 
ducting  them  ;  besides  several  prominent,  practical  instructors  from  New  York. 
The  last  session  was  one  full  of  interest,  and  fraught  with  much  good  to  the 
teachers.  Like  the  leaven  hid  in  meal,  it  has  leavened  the  whole  lump.  By 
their  fruits  do  we  know  them.  The  session  of  a  month  does  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  much  for  those  who  attend  as  a  term  in  our  academies,  so  far  as  the 
branches  of  study  are  concerned,  v  Besides,  it  gives  them  many  new  ideas  upon 
the  methods  of  teaching  and  governing  schools.  It  seems  greatly  to  secure  a 
uniformity  throughout  the  county.  The  length  of  time  is  sufficient  to  make* 
practical  many  of  the  theories  advanced.  The  drilling  exercises,  together 
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with  the  sub-lectures  by  the  teachers,  did  much  towards  securing  the  how  of 
imparting. 

Visitations. — There  are  but  two  districts  that  make  it  a  point  to  visit  their 
schools  regularly.  Two  others  do  it  occasionally.  The  remainder  are  quite 
well  satisfied  to  let  the  Superintendent  do  the  work.  In  a  few  of  the  districts 
the  secretary  has. been  appointed  district  superintendent.  In  one  of  these 
the  office  was  abolished,  because  the  officer  did  his  duty  fearlessly  and  faith¬ 
fully.  Old  fogydom  occasionally  finds  its  way  into  a  board  of  directors  even 
in  this  county.  The  office,  so  far  as  tried,  gives  general  satisfaction.  Even 
in  the  district  where  it  was  abolished  the  people  were  well  pleased  with  i’t. 
The  dissatisfaction  existed,  in  this  case,  in  the  minds  of  some  two  or  three 
directors. 

Improvements. — The  increase  of  wages  and  the  graded  certificate  has  called 
into  the  teachers’  ranks  a  much  better  class  than  formerly.  A  large  number 
have  come  in  from  the  State  of  New  York,  because  the  wages  paid  here  are 
better  than  in  the  counties  adjoining,  over  the  line  ;  and  because  our  system  of 
gradation  permits  teachers  to  rise  in  their  business  by  some  visible  sign.  Those 
who  have  come  to  us  from  New  York  during  the  past  year  have  been  good 
teachers.  The  Kichburg,  and  especially  the  Alfera  academies,  have  furnished 
us  with  well  qualified  teachers — far  better  than  from  any  other  neighboring 
schools.  The  academy  of  this  county  is  only  in  session  about  six  months  of 
the  year.  Teachers’  classes  are  regularly  established,  and  do  a  good  work. 

Books  and  Studies. — The  schools  are  slowly,  yet  gradually  approximating 
towards  a  uniforpi  series  of  school  books.  This  has  been,  so  far  as  accom¬ 
plished,  done  by  means  of  getting  our  merchants  to  bring  in  such  books  only 
as  were  desired  to  work  out  this  problem.  Physiology,  algebra,  composition 
and  philosophy,  together  with  natural  history  and  physical  geography,  are 
finding  their  way  into  our  schools.  *"  * . 

Public  Sentiment . — This  is,  without  doubt,  improving.  Several  of  those 
who  opposed  the  law,  and  particularly  that  feature  of  it  creating  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent,  have  become  firm  supporters  of  it,  and  are  now  giving 
their  aid  to  the  work.  There  are  a  few  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  every 
man  taking  care  of  himself,  consequently  they  will  not  only  growl  at  the  school 
system,  but  at  other  things  also.  To  them  school  taxation  goes  particularly 
hard,  and  school  officers  harder.  In  those  parts  of  the  county  where  agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  leading  pursuit,  the  public  sentiment  touching  the  schools  and 
school  law  is  right.  And  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  people  are  taxed 
almost  beyond  endurance,  our  system  would  find  as  warm  friends  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

Leading  Characteristics . — M’Kean  county  possesses  an  extent  of  territory 
greater  than  any  other  county  in  the  State,  except  Luzerne.  It  contains  eleven 
hundred,  square  miles,  or  over  seven  hundred  thousand  acres.  About  one  half 
of  this  is  underlaid  with  bituminous  and  cannel  coal,  and  iron  ore.  From  re¬ 
cent  geological  surveys  and  openings  made,  it  can  be  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  this  county  possesses  a  mineral  wealth  second  to  no  other  in  the 
State,  when  we  take  into  consideration  her  position  to  market,  and  the  many 
natural  outlets  for  public  improvements.  Although  agriculture  and  lumbering 
are  now  the  chief  pursuits,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  mining  will  lead 
them  all,  and  give  to  this  county  a  new  and  unlooked  for  position  among  the 
others  oi  the  State.  Already  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  invested  here 
in  these  coal  and  iron  fields.  Operations  for  the  development  of  the  resources 
oi  the  county  are  now  commenced.  For  a  time  this  will  undoubtedly  absorb 
and  divert  much  attention  from  schools;  yet  will,  in  the  end,  be  the  means  of 
establishing  our  schools  upon  a  permanent  basis  by  furnishing  them  with 
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Scattered  over  this  large  amount  of  territory,  only  about  six  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  reside.  The  mass  of  them  are  poor.  Having  articled  for  their  lands 
some  years  ago,  they  have  been  laboring  hard  to  clear  them  up,  struggling 
with  poverty  and  sometimes  suffering  for  the  necessities  of  life.  Privation 
and  want  have  not  been  strangers  in  this  county  during  the  past  three  years. 
The  necessary  daily  toil  has  not  unfrequently  been  sufficient  to  almost  stint  the 
soul  and  suspend  mental  activity. 

Although  many  good  and  well  cleared  and  titled  farms  may  be  found  in 
the  county,  but  few  are  deeded.  It  has  taken  all  of  the  hard  earnings  to  sup¬ 
port  the  families  and  pay  the  taxes.  The  people  live  in  hope  of  a  wiser  policy 
being  adopted  with  regard  to  school  matters,  and  that  larger  appropriations 
will  be  made,  thereby  lessening  the  necessity  for  local  taxation. 

In  resigning  the  trust  confided  to  me  some  three  years  since,  I  may  perhaps, 
before  leaving  this  report,  be  indulged  in  a  word  further  touching  my  own 
labors.  In  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  I  have  received  from  many  di¬ 
rectors  words  of  cheer.  Their  full  co-operation  in  visiting  and  examinations 
I  have  not  had.  This  has  doubtless  arisen  from  a  too  low  estimate  placed 
upon  the  results  of  these  labors.  From  all  1  have  ever  received  uniform  kind¬ 
ness. 

The  teachers  of  M’Kean  county — God  bless  them — they  are  near  my  heart. 
Many  cf  them  have  been  under  my  instructions  a  term  of  years  previous  to 
my  taking  the  office.  Term  after  term  have  they  labored  in  their  schools, 
with  meager  salaries,  unappreciated  and  unnoticed.  Their  labors  have  often 
been  such  as  would  add  jewels  to  the  brightest  crown  of  earth.  Their  many 
acts  of  kindness,  and  the  confidence  they  have  ever  reposed  in  me,  as  well  as 
the  marked  respect  always  shown  me,  render  them  doubly  dear.  May  a 
brighter  day  soon  dawn  upon  them. 

The  meager  salary  I  have  received  has  been  more  than  spent  in  my  school 
labors.  I  leave  the  office  poorer  in  pocket  than  when  I  entered  it.  Yet  1  hope 
and  trust  my  feeble  labors  have  contributed  in  some  slight  degree  to  the 
elevation  of  our  schools,  and  the  good  of  the  rising  generation. 

~  F.  A.  ALLEN, 

Smethport,  August  4,  1857.  County  Superintendent . 
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The  tabular  statement  and  district  reports  herewith  transmitted,  together 
with  the  following  statistics,  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
issued  by  the  Department  on  the  25th  of  May,  exhibit  the  present  educational 
condition  of  Mercer  county  : 


STATISTICS. 

School  Houses. — 1.  Arranging  them  under  the  divisions  enjoined  in  the 
circular  of  June  30,  1S5G,  1  find  the  number  of  school  houses  “ sufficient! v 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  or  grade  of  school  for  which  they  are  intended,” 
in  point  of  location  and  all  other  respects  named  in  the  instructions  attached 
to  the  note  book,  to  be  one. 

2.  “Those  which  are  not,  in  their  present  condition,  so  adapted,  but  are  so 
susceptible  of  alteration  and  improvement  as  to  become  so,”  one  hundred  and 
twenty*  one. 
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3.  “Those  which  are  in  all  respects,  or  in  any  essential  particular,  unfit  to 
be  the  training  places  of  youth,”  one  hundred  and  five. 

The  house  in  the  first  division  is  No.  6,  (Pearce’s,)  in  Hickory  district,  and 
is  the  only  one  in  the  county  “built  from  plans  contained  in  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Architecture.”  It  is  built  from  plan  No.  1,  Class  I,  with  considerable 
improvement,  at  a  cost  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  ($825)  dollars.  It 
is  a  perfect  house  in  every  respect ;  is  an  ornament  to  the  county,  as  well  as 
to  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  liber^ 
ality  and  enterprize  of  the  citizens  of  Hickory. 

Fifty-one  (51)  of  the  houses  in  the  second  division  are  comparatively  new, 
and  are  good  so  far  as  the  mere  shell  is  concerned,  and  are  doubtless  con¬ 
sidered,  by  many  of  my  constituents,  first  class  houses,  but  a  ceiling  only  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  height :  a  want  of  proper  means  of  ventilation  ;  an  inconvenient 
arrangement  of  very  inconvenient  seats  and  desks ;  no  arrangements  for  hats, 
cloaks,  books,  &c. ;  no  desk  and  seat  for  the  teacher,  or  some  other  like  defi¬ 
ciencies,  render  them  ineligible  to  the  distinction  of  first  class  houses  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Department.  They  do  not  lack  all  these  essentials,  but  all  are 
deficient  in  one  or  more  of  them,  and  particular^  with  regard  to  seats  and 
desks. 

Materials. — The  number  of  brick  houses  is,  two  ;  number  of  stone  houses, 
two  ;  number  of  log  houses,  nine ;  number  of  frame  houses,  two  hundred  and 
fourteen.  * 

School  Furniture. —  1.  The  number  of  houses  furnished  with  good  seats 

c 

and  desks  (first  class)  is  four. 

2.  Of  those  furnished  with  such  as  may  be  termed  middling,  ninety-six. 

3.  Of  those  furnished  with  such  as  are  totally  unfit  to  be  in  the  school 

V 

room,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

The  number  of  houses  supplied  with  maps  is  thirty- four.  Thirty -two  of 
these  were  supplied  during  the  past  year. 

The  number  of  houses  supplied  with  sufficiently  large  black-boards,  forty 
(40)  square  feet  or  more,  is  about  fifty. 

The  number  not  supplied  and  containing  such  as  are  too  small  to  be  of  any 
practical  utility  is  about  sixty. 

The  others  are  supplied  with  black-boards  varying  in  dimensions  from  twen¬ 
ty  (20)  to  thirty  (30)  square  feet. 

l'he  houses  furnished  with  first  class  seats  and  desks  are  Pearce’s,  in  Hicko¬ 
ry,  (much  better  finished  than  the  following,)  Donaldson’s,  in  Wilmington, 
Anderson’s,  in  Greene,  and  the  New  Lebanon  house,  in  Mill  Creek. 

.IN one  are  supplied  with  globes,  or  other  school  apparatus,  and  Pearce's  is 
the  only  one,  I  believe,  that  possesses  a  thermometer. 

Schools. — There  are- in  this  county  no  “graded  schools;  meaning  thereby 
all  schools,  high  or  low,  into  which  no  pupils  but  those  possessed  of  certain 
acquirements  are  admitted.” 

The  schools  ot  West  Greenville,  Sharon,  New  Lebanon,  (in  Mill  Creek,)  and 
Clarksville,  eleven  (11)  in  all,  have,  however,  by  an  efficient  classification  ol 
the  pupils,  during  the  past  winter,  been  made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
graded  schools. 

In  all  the  other  schools  (two  hundred  and  twenty-one)  “attempt  at  classifi¬ 
cation  has  been  made,"  but  in  too  many  instances  from  inefficiency,  or  a  want 
of  a  proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
the  attempt  has  not  been  sufficiently  successful  to  insure  or  result  in  much 
real  progress.  Improvement  in  this  matter  is,  however,  every  where  visible, 
and  will  of  necessity  be  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  efficient  teachers. 

Teachers. — Age.— 'The  number  of  teachers  under  seventeen  years  of  age  is 
thirteen ;  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four : 
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between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  ;  between  thirty  and  forty, 
thirteen  ;  between  forty  and  fifty,  four  ;  over  fifty  years  of  age,  three. 

Birth-place. — Number  born  in  Pennsylvania  I  estimate  to  be  four  hundred 
and  three  ;  number  born  out  of  Pennsylvania,  thirty-six.  Of  these  three  were 
born  in  England  and  two  were  born  in  Ireland. 

Education. — Number  educated  in  Pennsylvania,  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  ;  number  educated  in  other  States,  forty-six ;  graduates  of  Normal 
schools,  none  ;  graduates  of  colleges,  none. 

A  number  of  our  teachers,  living  as  they  do  convenient  to  fine  schools  in 
Ohio,  received  almost  their  entire  education  in  that  State. 

The  above  estimates  include  all  to  whom  I  granted  certificates,  (409,)  and 
thirty  (30)  who  hold  permanent  certificates  from  my  predecessor. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — 1  estimate,  from  reliable  data,  the  number  who 
have  taught* less  than  one  year  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-one;  who  have 
taught  between  one  and  three  years,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  ;  who  have 
taught  between  three  and  six  years,  ninety-five;  who  have  taught  between  six 
and  ten  years,  fifty-six  ;  who  have  taught  between  ten  and  twenty  years, 
thirty;  who  have’taught  over  twenty  years,  ten. 

Permanent  teachers  I  estimate  at  about  two  hundred  and  sixty.  Those  who 
do  not  intend  to  teach  permanently,  and  who  are  undecided,  about  equal — in 
all  one  hundred  seventy-nine. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  (128)  of  the  above  number  are  male  teach¬ 
ers,  and  are  employed  only  in  winter;  consequently  they  teach  only  three  or 
tour  months  in  a  year.  Nearly  the  same  number  of  females  teach  both  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  schools,  and  are  employed,  therefore,  from  five  to  eight  months 
in  a  year. 

Professional  Reading. — The  number  who  have  read  educational  works  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  ;  number  who  have  not,  three  hundred  and 
fourteen.  A  shameful  indifference  is  manifested  in  this  matter  by  many  of 
our  teachers,  which  furnishes  indubitable  testimony,  that  their  hearts  are  not 
in  the  great  cause  with  which  they  are  identified.  I  made  considerable  effort 
during  the  year  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  official  organ  of  the  School 
Department,  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal ,  among  our  teachers,  at  the  low 
price  of  seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  annum,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  thirteen  (13)  subscribers,  two  of  whom  were  not  teachers.  I  am  grati¬ 
fied,  however,  to  mark  a  decided  waking  up  on  this  subject  .of  reading  educa¬ 
tional  works,  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  increase  in  the  number  who  have 
read,  has  been  about  twenty-five  per  centum  during  the  past  year. 

General  Ability  to  Teach  and  Govern. — The  matter  of  reporting  under  this 
head,  in  accordance  with  the  injunctions  of  the  Department,  is  attended  with 
no  little  difficulty ;  inasmuch  as  many  teachers  who  excel  in  their  mode  of 
teaching  some  particular  branch,  are  lamentably  deficient  in  others.  Some 
good  scholars  fail  most  signally  in  government,  whilst  many  others,  whose 
education  is  not  sufficiently  critical  to  insure  success  in  imparting  instruction, 
succeed  most  admirably  in  the  control  of  their  schools. 

The  following  approximate  estimate,  however,  1  feel  confident,  from  my  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  ability7  of  a  large  number  of  them  in  the  school  room,; 
of  the  scholarship  of  all,  and  their  general  reputation,  does  no  injustice  to  our 
teachers,  and  is  sufficiently7  reliable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Department.* 

1.  The  number  of  teachers  who  give  full  satisfaction  is  seventy-five. 

2.  Those  who  are  medium  teachers,  and  may  be  employed  until  better  can 
be  procured,  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

3.  Those  whose  services  had  better  be  dispensed  with,  two  hundred  and 
fourteen. 
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I  must  say,  in  justice  to  a  large  portion  of  those  included  in  the  second  di¬ 
vision,  that  1  feel  quite  confident,  that  with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  a  more  critical  knowledge  ot 
some  of  the  branches  which  they  propose  to  teach,  they  will  be  justly  entitled 
to  the  distinction  of  first  class  teachers.  Improvement  in  these  particulars  is 
essentially  necessary,  and  if  they  wish  ever  to  gain  that  honorable  distinc¬ 
tion,  they  must  be  industrious,  and  ever  read}’  to  avail  themselves  of  all  op¬ 
portunities  presented  for  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching, 
and  the  acquisition  of  general  information. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — The  number  of  applicants  examined  during 
the  past  year,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-two.  Number  re-examined,  sixty-four  ; 
number  rejected,  forty-three.  The  number  to  whom  provisional  certificates 
were  granted,  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  The  number  to  whom  per¬ 
manent  certificates  were  granted,  eleven.  The  number  of  provisional  certifi¬ 
cates  granted  by  my  predecessor,  five  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The  number 
of  permanent  certificates,  seventy-nine.  The  whole  number  of  provisional 
certificates  granted  during  the  past  three  years,  one  thousand  and  twenty 
seven.  Whole  number  of  permanent  certificates,  ninety.  I  revoked  one  cer¬ 
tificate  for  intemperance. 

Institvtes  and  Associations. — The  number  of  county  institutes  which  have 
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been  held  during  the  three  years  of  the  County  Superintendency  is  three. 
Number  of  meetings  of  county  associations,  four.  Number  of  teachers  at  the 
first  session  of  institute,  fifteen  ;  second  session,  eighty-four  ;  third  session, 
ninety-five.  Aggregate  attendance,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  ;  average 
attendance  at  each  meeting  of  association,  forty  ;  aggregate  attendance,  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  The  number  of  district  associations,  three ;  number  of 
meetings  of  each,  about  twelve ;  number  of  teachers  connected  with  each, 
fifteen. 

The  county  association  was  organized  by  the  teachers  of  Pymatuning  and 
Hickory  districts  in  October,  1854,  and  held  its  first  meeting  in  Clarksville, 
after  which  it  met  once  in  West  Greenville,  and  twice  in  Mercer.  Each  meet¬ 
ing  continued  four  (4)  days,  the  last  of  which  was  in  November,  1S55. 

The  district  associations  were  organized  in  West  Salem,  Hickory  and  Mill 
Creek.  The  last  named  was  disbanded  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The 
West  Salem  association  was  organized  last  winter,  and  met  weekly  during  the 
last  winter  term  of  school.  The  Hickory  association  has  been  in  operation,  I 
believe,  for  two  winters  past,  and  has,  therefore,  held  about  twenty-four  (24) 
meetings,  which  makes  the  aggregate  number  of  meetings  of  district  associa- 
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tions  during  the  past  three  years,  about  fifty  (50.) 

I  deem  Hickory  the  most  commendable  district  in  regard  to  district  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  different  sessions  of  the  County  Normal  institute  were  all  held 
within  the  past  year.  The  first  in  Sheakleyville,  in  September  last,  four 
days.  The  second  in  West  Greenville,  in  November,  two  weeks.  The  third 
in  Mercer,  in  April,  two  weeks. 

The  abilities  of  the  gentlemen  by  whom  I  was  assisted  in  conducting  the 
different  sessions  of  the  institute,  Messrs.  Allen,  Kerr,  Osgood  and  Berry,  are 
so  well  known  to  the  present  head  of  the  Department,  that  I  deem  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  say  any  thing  in  their  behalf,  more  than  to  add  that  their  labors  with 
us,  have  resulted  in  incalculable  benefit  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  county  ,* 
and  have  effected  more  toward  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  and  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher’s  vocation,  than  has  been  effected  for  many  years  past. 
The  many  impressive,  moral  lessons  imparted  to  our  teachers  by  Professor 
Allen,  have  fallen  in  good  ground,  and  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  in  directing  their  attention  more  generally  to  their  duty  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  respecting  the  moral  culture  of  their  pupils. 
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H.  C.  Hickok,  Esq.,  the  present  State  Superintendent  was  with  us  two  days, 
during  the  second  session  of  the  institute.  His  presence  added  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion,  and  his  very  able  addresses  were  a  source  of  the  most 
valuable  instruction  to  teachers,  as  well  as  all  others  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him. 

Miscellaneous. — 1.  The  number  of  districts  in  which  all  the  schools  were 
visited  monthly  last  winter,  by  one  or  more  of  the  directors,  is  twelve.  2.  i  hose 
visited  once 'during  the  term,  eight.  3.  Those  not  visited,  thirteen.  Mercer 
is  not  included  in  the  above,  as  the  schools  in  that  district  were  not  open  last 
winter. 

I  know  of  no  “  districts  that  are  commendable”  in  respect  to  “exhibitions 
and  examinations,”  “visits  by  parents  and  guardians,”  &c.  There  is,  indeed, 
here  and  there,  some  particular  school  that  is  visited  frequently  by  parents,  and 
occasionally  we  hear  of  an  exhibition  and  an  examination  ;  but  none  of  these 
are  by  any  means  as  frequent  as  they  should  be  ;  for  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
all  are  attended  with  the  most  salutary  results.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  sur¬ 
prise,  that  some  of  our  citizens  not  only  oppose  public  exhibitions,  but  will  use 
their  influence  against  regular  exercises  in  declamation  in  the  school,  and  not 
a  few  refuse  to  have  their  children  take  any  part  in  them.  Such  parents,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  are  as  much  in  need  of  a  teacher  as  their  children  ;  for 
surely  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  occasions  for  public  speaking  are  of  such 
frequent  occurrence,  an  ability  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  deliberative 
bodies,  and  express  our  sentiments  without  embarrassment,  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  Oratory  should  be  taught  in  all  our  schools,  and  teachers  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  authority  to  require  their  pupils  to  take  part  in  all  oratorical 
exercises. 

Leading  Characteristics. — The  leading  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
county  are  agriculture,  and  I  may  add  mining,  inasmuch  as  the  coal  trade  of 
Shenango  valley  amounts,  annually,  to  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ($750,000,)  and  upon  the  increase  of  facilities  for  transportation,  it  will 
be  largely  increased.  In  Sharon  are  pretty  extensive  iron  works,  and  there 
are  in  the  county,  thirteen  smelting  furnaces.  Only  three,  perhaps  tour,  of 
these  are  now  in  operation  5  and  in  consequence  of  the  fluctuating  and  unstable 
prices  of  iron,  many  of  them  have  been  entirely  abandoned.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  county  must  in  a  few  years,  in  consequence  ot  her  almost 
inexhaustible  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  the  steady  increase  of  population,  and 
the  many  improvements,  public  and  private,  which  are  going  on,  become  one 
of  the  most  extensive  manufacturing  and  mining  counties  in  the  State. 

What  effect  such  a  result  will  produce  upon  the  educational  condition  of  the 
county,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  Rut,  generally,  those  schools  in  the 
vicinity  of  furnaces  and  coal  mines  are  the  least  prosperous  ;  and  1  leel  fully 
justified  in  saying  that  the  influences  usually  connected  with  furnace  and 
mining  operations,  are  not  so  conducive  to  morality  and  intelligence  as  the 
quiet  and  peaceful  occupations  of  the  farmer,  and  are,  therefore,  much  less 
favorable  to  good  schools.  To  this  remark  there  may  be,  it  is  true,  some  single 
exceptions ;  yet  my  own  observation  in  this  and  other  counties,  and  the  con¬ 
current  testimony  of  many  good  citizens  and  teachers,  induce  the  belief,  that 
the  exceptions  are  not  sufficient  to  destroy  its  validity  as  a  general  rule. 

IMPROVEMENTS  MADE. 

In  Teachers  and  Teaching. — Our  old  fashioned,  mechanical  teachers,  those 
who  know  of  no  mental  faculty  but  memory,  and  who  never  trouble  them¬ 
selves  nor  pupils  with  the  import  of  words  or  investigation  of  principles,  are 
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passing  oat  of  the  way  as  rapidly  as  can  be  reasonably  expected,  and  in  their 
stead,  are  rising  up  teachers  who  have  some  proper  apprehension  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  mighty  influences  of  their  profession  ;  teachers  who  are  ac¬ 
tuated  by  a  more  noble  incentive  than  the  wages  they  receive ;  and  to  whom 
a  consciousness  of  having  discharged  their  duty  properly,  and  that  they  have 
contributed  something  to  the  general  elevation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  of  society,  is  of  more  value  and  a  much  richer  reward,  than  empty 
praise  or  glittering  gold. 

Teachers  are  beginning  to  realize,  that  “  memory  is  not  wisdom  and  that 
mental  discipline,  the  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  quickening 
of  apprehension,  the  strengthening  of  memory  and  the  forming  of  a  sound, 
rapid  and  discriminating  judgment,  are  of  more  importance  than  any  store  of 
learning ;  and  that  to  wake  up  mind,  and  to  induce  habits  of  correct  thinking, 
constitute  the  great  end  and  aim  of  education.  The  tedious  and  uninteresting 
exercises,  formerly  so  common  in  our  schools,  have  given  way  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  extent,  to  those  of  a  more  efficient  and  interesting  character  ;  and  pupils 
are  taught,  that  in  all  branches  of  study,  are  involved  such  things  as  princi¬ 
ples,  and  that  rules  are  but  the  result  of,  and  secondary  to  them. 

Books  and  Studies. — Great  improvement  has  been  made,  within  the  past 
few  years,  in  this  respect.  Books  better  adapted  to  the  different  capacities  of 
pupils  than  those  formerly  used  have  been  introduced,  and  it  is  an  evidence 
of  increasing  liberality,  and  a  disposition  to  give  to  their  children  a  good  Eng¬ 
lish  education,  that  parents  are  becoming  Jess  penurious  in  the  matter  of  pur¬ 
chasing  books ;  and  that  here  and  there  is  to  be  found  schools  in  which  alge¬ 
bra,  natural  philosophy,  United  States  history  and  physiology — one  or  more  of 
them — are  taught. 

Until  very  recently  little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  to  orthograph}', 
(more  than  spelling  merely,)  and  mental  arithmetic.  Geography,  too,  has  re¬ 
ceived  but  little  attention  ;  and  a  number  of  teachers  examined  the  beginning 
ot  the  past  year  were  almost  totally  ignorant  of  all  those  branches,  but  upon 
a  second  examination  I  was  gratified,  in  many  cases,  to  mark  a  very  decided 
improvement. 

Astonishing  as  it  may  be,  many  who  had  been  teaching  for  a  number  of 
years  were  unable  to  give  the  number  of  elementary  sounds,  spell  phonetically, 
or  analyze  a  single  word ;  solve  the  most  simple  arithmetical  example,  men¬ 
tally ;  bound  the  United  States  correctly,  or  tell  where  the  capital  is  situated. 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  know  that  those  who  were  not  entirely  rejected 
have  greatly  improved  in  those  things,  and  I  have  induced  a  large  number  to 
purchase  text-books  on  orthography  and  mental  arithmetic  for  their  own  use, 
and  to  teach  them  in  their  schools  orally ,  if  their  pupils  could  not  procure 
books. 

In  my  visitations  last  winter  I  found  that  all  who  had  attended  my  insti¬ 
tute  were  giving  these  branches  some  attention,  and  in  many  schools  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  pupils,  who  had  been  disciplined  only  one  or  two  months  in 
mental  exercises,  solved  quite  difficult  arithmetical  examples,  was  almost  in¬ 
credible  to  those  who  had  never  witnessed  such  things,  and  was  conclusive 
evidence,  to  me  at  least,  that  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  develop  the  rea¬ 
soning  powers  of  the  young,  and  to  give  them  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Jaws  and  properties  of  numbers,  as  frequent  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic. 

Teachers  U  ages. — The  increase  in  teachers’  wages  over  1853,  is  upwards 
ol  two  dollars  per  month,  and  the  number  of  female  teachers  employed  is 
about  one-third  greater  than  the  number  of  males,  whereas  four  years  ago  it 
was  one-fourth  less.  This  indicates  a  remarkable  change  in  public  sentiment, 
lor  the  time  is  not  far  past  when  women  were  considered,  by  many,  as  unfit 
to  teach  even  summer  schools  in  our  rural  districts,  and,  by  all,  as  totally  un- 
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qualified  to  teach  winter  schools.  But  actual  experience  has  shown  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  opinion,  and  to-day  the  larger  portion  of  our  best  qualified  and 
most  successful  teachers  are  females. 

i  he  advance  in  wages  lias,  1  think,  much  exceeded  the  improvement  in  the 
qualifications  of  teachers ;  but  that  will,  however,  in  a  short  time  be  properly 
adjusted,  inasmuch  as  many  boards  of  directors  have  determined,  by  resolu¬ 
tion,  to  employ  only  such  teachers  as  are  known  to  be  competent,  and  to  ofFer 
salaries  sufficient  to  command  them. 

The  difference  in  the  salaries  is  not  so  great  as  formerly,  and  already  in 
one  district  it  has  been  determined,  all  things  being  equal,  to  pay  male's  no 
more  than  female  teachers. 

The  report  of  New  Vernon  for  the  year  which  has  just  closed  presents  a  most 
singular  anomaly,  that  of  having  paid  female  teachers  two  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  month  more  than  male  teachers . 

Public  sentiment  is  generally  favorable  to  education,  and  the  spirit  which 
now  pervades  the  county  is  indicative  of  a  steadily  growing  appreciation  of  the 
great  importance  of  common  schools,  and  of  the  benefits  arising  from  them. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  more  earnest  desire,  generally,  to  secure 
good  teachers,  and  in  the  choice  of  more  intelligent  men  to  fill  the  office  of 
director  than  were  formerly  chosen.  There  are  a  few  amongst  us  who  are 
opposed  to  any  system  of  public  instruction,  but  their  influence  is  so  weak 
that  it  is  scarcely  felt. 

There  is  much  opposition  to  the  County  Superintendency  arising,  princi¬ 
pally,  from  the  misapprehension  that  it  has  caused  an  increase  of  tax,  and  from 
an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  office.  As  people  become  better  informed 
on  these  points  opposition  will  diminish,  and  from  my  short  experience  in  the 
office  I  have  learned  that  there  is  no  way  by  which  they  can  be  so  well  en¬ 
lightened,  or  the  utility  of  the  office  so  forcibly  impressed  upon  them,  as  by  a 
faithful  and  conscientious  discharge  of  its  duties.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratu¬ 
lation  that  a  majority,  if  not  all  the  most  influential  citizens  of  this  county,  are 
warm  advocates  of  the  office,  and  many  who  are  not  satisfied  as  to  its  useful¬ 
ness  are  “open  to  conviction,”  and  willing  to  give  it  a  fair  and  thorough  test, 
which  is  all  its  friends  ever  asked. 

The  District  Superintendency  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  generally  adopted  in 
this  county,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  any  thing  of  its  success 
meets  with  a  very  general  approval.  It  has  been  adopted  in  eight  or  ten  districts 
since  last  October,  and  will,  I  have  been  informed,  be  adopted  in  several  more 
the  current  year.  Two  districts  only  have  reported  to  me  officially — Perry 
and  New  Vernon. 

A  general  supervision,  and  frequent  official  visitation  of  the  schools  is,  in 
my  opinion,  essentially  necessary,  and  “every  day’s  experience,  and  the  con¬ 
current  testimony  of  all  well  informed  friends  of  common  school  education, 
lead  to  the  belief,”  that  this  new  measure,  which  has  been  devised  by  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Department,  will,  if  faithfully  and  intelligently  carried  out,  result 
in  the  most  salutary  effects  upon  the  schools,  and  the  educational  character  of 
the  State. 


CAUSES  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

That  the  County  Superintendency  has  effected  all  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  within  the  past  three  years  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  yet  it  can 
not  be  denied,  that  to  that  particular  feature  of  the  system,  more  than  to  any 
other,  are  we  indebted  for  the  increasing  interest  now  exhibited  in  the  school 
cause,  and  for  that  noble  enthusiasm  which  appears  to  govern  all  the  active 
friends  of  education. 
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We,  it  is  true,  have  had  but  a  feeble  test  of  the  usefulness  of  the  office,  but 
notwithstanding  that,  it  has  done  much  good  ;  and  the  wholesome  fruits  pro¬ 
duced  by  it,  in  all  well  superintended  counties,  furnish  the  most  unequivocal 
testimony  of  its  life-giving  energies;  and  must  convince  every  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  it  is  the  living,  moving  heart  of  the  school  system. 

The  utility  of  the  office — the  beneficial  results  which  must  inevitably  follow 
a  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties,  can  not,  in  a  county  as  large  as  Mercer,  be 
realized,  unless  the  undivided  time  of  the  incumbent  be  secured  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  reasonable  salary. 

The  Normal  Institute  held  within  the  last  year,  has  produced  results  of  the 
most  beneficial  and  practical  character,  as  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
schools  visited  last  winter. 

It  was  not  possible  to  induce  all  our  teachers  to  attend  its  different  sessions, 
for  we  have  a  class  who  feel  no  interest  in  their  vocation,  and  who  will  never 
improve  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  it.  But  we  succeeded,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  in  bringing  nearly  one  half  of  them  together;  and  all  who  have  gone 
from  it  with  enlarged  views,  improved  qualifications,  and  a  more  exalted  idea 
of  their  profession,  and  its  mighty  influences,  have  become  missionaries  in  the 
great  educational  field,  and  are  exerting  an  influence  that  will  tend  mightily 
to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  our  schools,  and  the  elevation  of  their 
profession. 

Normal  institutes  were  a  novelty  in  this  county,  at  the  time  I  assumed  the 
office  of  County  Superintendent;  in  consequence  of  which,  with  some  other 
untoward  circumstances,  the  first  session  proved  almost  a  failure.  Discour¬ 
aging  as  it  was,  however,  I  was  not  without  hope,  and  it  finally  proved  to  be 
an  earnest  of  better  things.  It  did  its  perfect  work,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
brought  together,  the  interest  created  and  the  public  attention  attracted  by  the 
second  and  third  sessions,  are  unprecedented  in  the  educational  history  of  this 
county. 

County  and  District  Associations. — These  are  well  calculated  to  awaken  a 
general  interest  in  educational  matters,  and  are  a  source  of  much  improvement 
to  teachers.  They  have  done  much  for  the  cause,  yet  not  so  much  as  should 
have  been  done.  There  is  not  that  interest  taken  in  district  associations  which 
their  importance  demands,  but  indications  for  the  future  are  cheering,  and  it 
is  expected  and  hoped  that  the  current  year  will  witness  a  decided  increase 
in  their  number,  and  a  more  general  appreciation  of  their  advantages. 

Teachers'1  Examinations  generally  attract  large  audiences  and  are  effective 
of  much  good  beyond  their  specific  design.  They  have  done  much  toward 
calling  the  attention  of  directors,  and  other  citizens,  more  actively  to  the 
school  cause,  and  in  exhibiting  the  total  incompetency  of  a  large  number  of 
teachers  who  succeeded  in  finding  their  way  into  our  schools,  and  destroying 
their  usefulness,  through  the  inefficiency  of  examinations,  as  generally  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  old  school  system. 

They  are  a  source,  too,  of  much  useful  instruction,  and  in  many  instances, 
teachers  have  expressed  their  indebtedness  to  me  for  the  elucidation  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  simple  in  themselves,  but  which  to  them  had  always  been  unintelligi¬ 
ble,  or  at  least  imperfectly  comprehended. 

Ihe  increasing  interest  of  directors  in  behalf  of  the  schools,  the  earnest  de¬ 
sire  and  untiring  eflorts  of  many  boards  to  improve  their  condition,  and  withal, 
the  hearty  encouragement  which  they  lend  to  institutes,  and  their  efforts  to 
induce  our  less  willing  teachers  to  attend  them,  have  already  produced  fruits 
of  the  most  wholesome  character,  and  promise  much  for  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  county. 

»/  r 

Our  most  prominent  teachers ,  by  their  industry  and  bold  and  noble  enthusi¬ 
asm,  have  exerted  no  little  influence  toward  the  advancement  of  the  cause,  and 
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to  them,  as  well  as  to  a  large  portion  of  directors  and  other  citizens,  I  am 
greatly  indebted  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  warm  support  extended  to  me 
in  all  my  efforts  to  elevate  their  profession,  and  to  increase  its  usefulness  and 
efficiency.  Were  it  not  that  it  might  prove  invidious,  it  would  afford  me  much 
pleasure,  in  this  connection,  to  make  the  proper  acknowledgments,  but,  under 
that  apprehension,  names  are  withheld. 

IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED, 

In  School  Houses  and  Furniture. — Six  dilapidated,  worthless  houses  were 
replaced  during  the  past  year,  by  more  commodious  edifices  (three  of  them  at 
least)  than  any  heretofore  built,  and  twenty-six  have  been  built  within  the 
last  three  years.  Still  there  is  great  demand  for  improvement,  and  the  health 
and  intellectual  well-being  of  our  children,  most  loudly  and  imperatively  de¬ 
mand  some  immediate  action  in  the  matter. 

To  expect  pupils  to  advance  rapidly  in  their  studies  or  make  any  real  pro¬ 
gress  in  an  uncomfortable,  poorly  furnished  and  illy  ventilated  house,  is  non¬ 
sense,  and  as  long  as  people  withhold  their  assent  to  the  construction  of  well- 
finished,  suitable  buildings,  they  sacrifice  their  own  pecuniary  interests,  and 
all  that  is  essential  to  the  proper  and  thorough  mental  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  children. 

Some  houses  are  furnished  with  seats  made  of  rails  and  poles ,  which  are 
generally  uncomfortably  high  for  men  of  six  feet,  and  on  these,  careless,  heart¬ 
less  teachers,  suspend,  in  speechless  agony,  their  smallest  pupils.  I  have  been 
really  pained  to  see  the  uncomfortable  condition  of  many  schools,  and  have 
become  (silently)  indignant  at  the  indifference  of  those  teachers  who  would 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  witness  the  sufferings  of  their  pupils,  with¬ 
out  making  any  effort,  whatever,  to  relieve  them,  notwithstanding  the  means, 
by  which  to  accomplish  it,  were  at  their  command. 

Such  teachers,  I  unhesiiatingly  declare,  are  unfit  to  occupy  the  school  room, 
no  matter  what  their  reputation  for  efficiency,  for  I  maintain  that  all  who  are 
properly  qualified  for  the  profession,  in  heart ,  as  well  as  hi4  fcead,  will  exercise 
due  care  over  the  physical  condition  of  their  pupils,  k  ng  that  ease  and 
comfort  are  indispensable  to  a  healthy  activity  of  the/oe  actual  powers,  and 
to  compel  children,  under  fear  of  punishment,  tod,  arcly  diligently  in  such 
houses  as  I  have  now  under  consideration,  k-n  adopteurd,  not  to  say  grossly 

wicked.  informed  V 

in  several  instances  during  visitation?  i  sent  some  of  the  pupils  to  the 
neighboring  farm-houses  for  nails,  saw,  hammer,  etc.,  and  relieved  them  of 
their  unwholesome  and  uncomfortable  condition,  as  much  as  possible,  by  cut-- 
ting  the  legs  of  the  benches  to  a  proper  length,  arranging  their  seats  so  as  to 
allow  them  a  rest  for  their  backs,  and  by  adjusting  the  upper  sash  of  the  win¬ 
dows  so  as  to  give  the  unhealthful  effluvia,  continually  escaping  from  their 
lungs,  a  passage  from  the  room,  and  thus  prevent  its  deleterious  effects  upon 
the  action  of  the  brain. 

1  regret  much  to  say,  that  with  only  eight  or  ten  exceptions,  the  school 
houses  are  destitute  of  the  necessary  out-buildings,  although  nearly  all  are 
situated  on  the  most  public  sites  possible  to  be  secured.  Many  directors  and 
others  have  used  their  best  efforts  to  have  this  deficiency  supplied,  but  with¬ 
out  success;  and  not  a  few,  while  urging  the  matter,  have  been  laughed  at 
and  ridiculed.  How  people,  generally,  can  be  so  very  indifferent  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  I  am  unable  to  determine,  for  surely  the  common  decencies  of  life 
demand  that  every  house,  no  matter  where  situated,  should  have  a  privy. 

Sixteen  (16)  school  houses  will  be  erected  the  current  year,  many  of  which 
will  be  well  planned,  commodious  structures.  The  Pennsylvania  School 
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Architecture  will  do  a  good  work  in  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  school 
edifices,  if  our  directors  will  only  follow  the  suggestions  contained  in  it,  and 
Jet  the  building  of  houses  to  better  and  more  responsible  architects  than  have 
been  generally  employed  in  former  years. 

Insufficiency  of  wealth  in  most  localities,  more  than  any  want  of  disposi¬ 
tion,  is  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  building  good  houses.  Our  county, 
however,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth;  and  the  liberal  spirit  which  now 
seems  generally  to  prevail,  indicates  very  strongly  and  leaves  but  little  room 
to  doubt,  that  improvement  in  all  that  is  essential  to  the  interests  and  real 
prosperity  of  our  schools,  will  be  commensurate  to  our  pecuniary  advantages. 

Means  for  the  supply  of  Competent  Teachers  is  most  loudly  called  for,  by  all 
that  is  necessary  to  constitute  us  a  moral,  intelligent  and  prosperous  people. 
It  is  idle  to  expect  any  adequate  return  for  the  labor  and  money  expended  in 
the  support  of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  unless  there  be  means  provided 
for  a  systematic  and  efficient  training  of  those,  in  whose  hands  shall  be  en¬ 
trusted  the  education  of  our  children.  The  act  of  May  20,  1857,  will  in  time, 
it  is  hoped,  meet  the  demand  ;  but  we  cannot  expect  to  realize  any  advantages 
from  it  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  much  before  the  present  rising  generation 
shall  have  passed  the  school  room  into  the  busy  scenes  of  life.  It  is  hoped, 
therefore,  that  our  Legislature  will  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  immediate  action 
in  this  matter,  and  will  devise  measures  which,  in  their  wisdom,  they  may 
deem  best  calculated  to  meet  the  demand. 

My  experience,  however,  in  institutes,  convinces  me  that  they  are  the 
most  effective  agencies  now  avaiiable  for  the  improvement  of  our  teachers. 
They  should  receive  State  patronage  and  be  constituted  a  part  of  the  school 
system,  until  the  State  Normal  schools  shall  have  all  been  established  and 
recognized. 

CONCLUDING  AND  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Three  new  districts  were  organized  the  past  year,  viz :  Hempfieid  and  Su¬ 
gar  Grove,  taken  from  Salem,  and  Bell’s  independent  district,  taken  from  parts 
of  Deer  Creek,  New  Vernon  and  Sandy  Creek.  The  limits  of  Sheakleyville 
distiict  nave  been  considerably  extended,. and  it  has  become  an  independent 
district.  Hempfieid  andthato-nv  Grove  each  contain  four  schools,  Bell’s  one 
and  Sheakleyville  two.  lore  genera. 

Female  Teachei  s.  As  already'^ajly  a  ed,  the  number  of  female  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  schools  is  rapidly  increasing ;  and  judging  from  present  indica¬ 
tions,  will  soon  leave  few  male  teachers  in  the  profession.  Females  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  our  summer  schools,  and  the  past  year  were  employed  in  about 
half  the  winter  schools.  Over  one  hundred  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  several 
sessions  of  my  institute,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  report  to  the  De¬ 
partment,  that  many  of  them  give  the  most  flattering  promise  of  becoming 
eminently  successful  in  the  school  room,  and  many  are  now  well  qualified, 
and  in  no  way  inferior  to  any  in  the  profession,  either  male  or  female. 

The  directors  oi  West  Greenville  and  West  Lackawannock  districts  em¬ 
ployed  only  females  last  year,  and  although  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed 
in  consequence  of  it,  all,  in  the  end,  were  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  schools 
were  successfully  conducted,  and  were  never  in  better  condition. 

Woman,  by  her  “quick  sensibilities  and  sympathy  with  youthful  minds” _ 

her  disposition  to  govern  by  love  rather  than  fear — her  patience  and  forbear¬ 
ance  and  withal  her  keen  sense  of  moral  obligation  and  endeavors  to  draw 
out  and  cultivate  all  the  finer  and  better  feelings  of  the  heart,  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  duties  of  the  school  room  ;  and  those  characteristics  of  her  na¬ 
ture,  insure  for  her  a  success  in  elementary  instruction  at  least,  for  which  but 
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few  of  the  other  sex  can  reasonably  hope.  Every  day’s  experience  goes  far¬ 
ther  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  impression  which  formerly  was  general, 
and  which  still  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  that  brute  force  is  the  only  means 
of  securing  subordination  in  the  school  room  ;  and  men  pay  a  sorry  compli¬ 
ment  to  themselves  as  parents,  and  to  their  sons,  when  they  maintain  that 
woman,  in  consequence  of  her  physical  weakness,  is  incompetent  to  manage 
the  big  boys.”  Our  best  female  teachers  do  not  receive  less  than  three  dollars 
per  week,  in  rural  districts;  and  the  past  year,  in  Hickory,  it  will  be  observed 
upon  reference  to  the  tabular  statement,  the  average  salary  paid  was  fourteen 
dollars  per  month — three  and  a  half  dollars  per  week.  None,  I  bei.e\  e,  icceive 
less  than  two  dollars  per  week. 

Graded  Schools.— The  subject  of  graded  schools  in  many  rural  districts,  is 
undergoing  much  discussion.  I  have  on  all  occasions  lent  my  influence  i.i 
favor  of  them,  and  have  given,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  advice  as  to  the  best  plan 
of  establishing  them.  In  Mill*  Creek,  something  has  already  been  done,  and 
in  Ferry,  the  directors  intend  to  establish  graded  schools  the  current  year. 

The  building  for  the  Union  schools  of  Mercer,  is  going  on  rapidly  toward 
completion,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  the  coming  winter.  West  Green¬ 
ville  will  soon  follow  her  example,  but  will  build  more  in  accordance,  it  is 

hoped,  with  her  abilities.  .  . 

General  Condition  of  the  Schools. — In  the  character  of  the  schools  visited 
the  past  year,  there  was,  I  presume,  as  great  diversity,  almost,  as  there  is  in 
'that  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  ;  and  a  statement  of  the  real  condition  of  a  lew 
of  them  will  not,  I  think,  be  out  of  place,  and  will  serve  an  an  index  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  all.  .  , 

I  found  three  schools  in  which  the  pupils  in  arithmetic  were  not  classed, 

and  although  a  part  of  them  had  been  dragged  almost  through  their  text-books, 
they  were  almost  totally  ignorant  of  even  the  first  principles  of  the  science, 
and  knew  nothing  of  definitions.  These  schools,  although  nearly  closed,  were 
strangers  to  directors.  I  visited  three  schools  in  which  grammar  was  not 
taught,  notwithstanding  in  each,  there  were  from  six  to  fourteen  pupils  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  upwards.  Also  two  in  which  no  attention  was  given  to  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  there  was  not  a  single  pupil  in  either  ol  the  schools  that  was. too 
young  to  pursue  the  study  of  it.  ihe  number  in  which  mental  arithmetic 
and  orthography  were  not  taught,  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  definitely,  but  I 
am  perfectly  safe  in. saying  one-half.  In  many  schools  1  attempted  to  drill 
the  pupils  a  little  in  the  elementary  sounds,  but  in  some  instances  without 
very  eminent  success.  For  such  sounds  as  a,  ah,  &c.,  fell  upon  their  ears 
strangely  as  the  accents  of  an  unknown  tongue,  and  to  them,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  the  teacher,  sounded  quite  as  unintelligible,  apparently,  and  remarka¬ 
bly  funny.  In  too  many  schools,  recitations  consisted  merely  in  a  repetition 
of  words,  without  any  knowledge  of  their  meaning.  For  instance,  I  would 
ask  a  class  to  define  grammar,  and  very  readily  1  would  receive  the  defini¬ 
tion  “  Grammar  is  the  science  of  language.”  1  would  then  ask,  “  \V  hat  is 
science— what  does  the  word  mean  I”  but  no  reply.  “  Well,  can  any  one  define 
language  for  me  V’  and  still  no  reply  ;  and  so  with  the  term  arithmetic,  and  as 
many  other  as  I  might  choose  to  bring  before  them.  1  did  all  in  my  power  to 
beget  a  reform  in  this  mode  of  teaching,  and  am  gratified  that  my  efforts  have 

been  attended  with  no  mean  degree  of  success. 

I  visited  a  school  last  September,  which  was  conducted  on  a  very  different 
plan  from  any  others  visited.  Upon  entering  the  school,  I  found  the  teacher 
engao-ed  with  three  little  urchins  at  her  knee,  teaching  the  alphabet,  while  m 
a  corner  lay  a  little  fellow  on  his  face,  playing  with  his  fingers  in  his  spittle, 
and  it  was  not  until  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  him  occupying  a  more  elevated 
position,  that  she  (I  mean  the  teacher)  evinced  any  disposition  to  disturb  him 
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I  was  very  deeply  impressed  with  her  method  of  teaching-  the  alphabet.  With 
a  pencil  she  pointed  out  the  letters,  beginning  with  A,  and  named  each  in  its 
order.  The  pupils  would  repeat  the  name,  and  very  complacently  look  at  me 
or  out  the  window.  u  How  long,”  asked  I  of  my  friend  at  my  elbow,  “  will 
it  require  those  boys  to  distinguish  the  letters,  each  from  the  other,  at  that 
rate  1”  “  As  long  as  it  will  to  distinguish  any  other  twenty-six  characters  at 

which  they  may  never  look,”  was  the  reply. 

The  rod  is  not  in  such  great  demand  now  as  in  former  years,  but  I  found  a 
few  teachers  with  it  under  their  arms ;  and  my  attention  was  particularly  at¬ 
tracted  to  one  gentleman  who  carried  one  which  exceeded,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
estimate,  his  own  length,  about  one  and  a  half  feet.  1  was  in  but  one  school 
which  was  very  remarkable  for  disorder.  An  extract  from  my  note  book  will 
represent  its  true  condition. 

“  Teacher’s  age,  twenty-two  ;  has  been  in  profession  three  years ;  holds 
permanent  certificate  from  my  predecessor;  has  read  Page.  On  entering 
school  found  him  with  coat  off,  conducting  (?)  Second  Reader  class,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  examples  in  arithmetic.  Whispering  and  talking  incessant.  A  con¬ 
tinual  buzz — and  what  added  more  to  the  excruciating  din,  was  big  boy  behind 
me,  whose  coarse  voice  amid  the  general  clatter,  sound  like  the  fitful  buzzing 
of  a  circular  saw.  Teacher  carries  large  pocket  knife  by  the  point  of  blade, 
with  which  to  tap  little  offenders  on  the  head.  A  little  whistling  once.  Little 
boys  playing  games  on  slate.  Copy  books  disfigured  by  sundry  pen  drawings. 
Square  yard  or  more  about  bucket,  covered  with  water.  Writing  ad  libitum. 
Teacher  rather  uncouth  and  impudent.” 

1  witnessed  the  workings  of  that  school  one  half  day,  and  at  the  close,  when 
asked  by  the  teacher  to  make  some  remarks  to  the  pupils,  I  adverted  in  as 
mild  terms  as  possible,  to  the  order  which  I  had  seen,  and  endeavored  to  im¬ 
press  u  on  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  pupils’,  that  without  a  proper  degree  of 
quietness,  no  advancement  could  be  made,  as  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the  mind 
upon  taeir  studies  when  in  any  way  distracted. 

After  school  had  closed  he  remarked:  “You  think  we  have  a  pretty  noisy 

school  up  here  in - ,  do  you?”  “Yes,”  I  replied,  “it  is  the  most  noisy 

school  1  have  ever  been  in.”  “  Well,  how  are  you  going  to  help  it  1”  he  in¬ 
quired,  rather  petulantly,  “How  can  you  keep  the  little  ones  from  talking'?” 
I  confess  that  I  was  considerably  nonplused  by  his  interrogatories,  but  en¬ 
deavored  to  reply  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  under  the  circumstances,  but  he 
was  invincible.  It  couldhit  be  done — they  would  whisper. 

Reading  is  most  miserably  taught,  even  by  some,  who  through  some  myste¬ 
rious  agency, _  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  “good  teachers,”  and 
who  really  think  themselves  justly  entitled  to  it.  Not  half  the  teachers  ex¬ 
amined  the  past  year,  knew  anything  at  that  time  of  the  principles  of  elocu¬ 
tion;  knew  nothing  of  such  terms  as  emphasis,  inflection,  stress,  accent,  et 
cetera,  and  did  not  appear  to  know  that  different  subjects  require  different 
tones  of  voice.  To  them,  grave,  gay,  sublime  and  ridiculous  were  all  the 
same. 

1  remember  hearing  a  class  read  last  winter  in  M’Guffey’s  Fourth  Reader, 
a  lesson  ol  one  page,  in  which  nineteen  mistakes  in  pronunciation  were  com¬ 
mitted,  and  not  a  correction  was  made  by  the  teacher.  He  was  udoin  a  sum.” 

I  called  his  attention  to  the  errors.  - 

But  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  scene  is  much  more  pleasing,  and  I 
am  sure  there  is  no  one  who  will  more  greatly  rejoice  than  I  at  the  arrival  of 
that  happy  day,  when  no  such  picture  as  the  foregoing  can  be  presented.  But 
under  existing  circumstances,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  give  the  true  condition  of 
our  schools  to  the  public.*  Reform  is  most  urgently  demanded  by  all  that  is 
dear  to  the  present  and  future  weal  of  our  children,  and  as  long  as  the  truth 
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is  withheld,  a  part,  at  least,  of  community,  will  live  on  under  the  false  impres¬ 
sion  that  all  is  well,  and  that  all  this  educational  excitement  is  unnecessary 
apd  uncalled  for. 

About  forty  schools  visited  were  well  conducted,  and  a  part  of  that  number 
were  most  excellent.  Every  thing  was  life  and  animation  ;  and  the  readiness 
and  alacrity  with  which  each  pupil  performed  his  part,  was  really  gratifying 
to  the  heart,  and  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  the  industry  and  efficiency 
of  the  teachers.  Were  it  not  that  I  might  be  charged  with  partiality,  it  would 
afford  me  much  pleasure  to  give  to  those  teachers  a  public  approval,  but  under 
that  apprehension,  1  ask  the  Department  to  relieve  me  of  that  duty. 

The  fourth  of  May  was  a  remarkably  disagreeable  day.  Rain  fell  nearly  all 
day,  and  the  roads  were  almost  impassable,  in  consequence  of  which  only  one 
hundred  and  nine  (109)  directors  attended  the  convention  for  the  election  of 
County  Superintendent,  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  remained  at  home. 
Several  districts  were  not  represented.  The  gentleman  upon  whom  fell  the 
choice  of  those  in  attendance,  is  a  person  of  fine  attainments,  and  will,  I  think, 
prove  a  worthy  and  efficient  officer. 

My  Labors. — I  devoted  all  my  time,  save  one  month,  and  more  than  one 
half  my  salary,  to  the  duties  and  expenditures  of  my  office. 

I  delivered  while  visiting  schools,  thirty-one  (31)  public  lectures,  in  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  nature  and  duties  of  my  office,  of  the  duties  of  parents  and 
teachers — their  moral  responsibilities  and  influence;  and  of  the  practical  work¬ 
ings  and  most  prominent  features  of  the  school  system,  improvements  in  the 
method  of  teaching,  etc.,  etc. 

I  delivered  ninety-four  lectures,  in  as  maily  different  schools,  to  the  pupils, 
in  which  I  endeavored  to  present  to  them,  in  as  plain  language  as  possible,  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  a  good  education,  and  to  impress  upon  their  minds, 
that  the  education  of  the  head ,  without  a  proper  culture  of  our  moral  faculties, 
can  be  of  but  little  value,  and  may  prove  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing,  and 
that  duty  to  themselves,  to  the  community  in  which  they  live,  to  their  parents, 
and  to  that  Good  Being  from  whom  coineth  all  the  blessings  they  enjoy,  de¬ 
mands  that  they  neglect  none  of  the  privileges  afforded  them  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  those  faculties  which  ennoble,  and  are  calculated  to  fit  them  for  all 
the  active  duties  of  manhood.  I  thus  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing,  in  the 
aggregate,  about  nine  thousand  (9,000)  men,  women  and  children. 

I  examined  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  (162)  teachers  at  my  residence,  and 
held  fifty-three  (53)  public  examinations  outside  my  own  village.  Two  ap¬ 
pointments,  in  May  last,  I  failed  to  fulfil.  I  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  one 
by  sickness,  and  the  other  by  circumstances  not  under  my  control. 

I  made  from  one  to  six  school  visitations  in  every  district  in  the  county,  ex¬ 
cept  five,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  eighteen  (118.)  Appointments  made 
for  one  week,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  county,  1  failed  to  meet  in 

consequence  of  sickness  in  my  family. 

I  was  prompt  as  possible  in  all  my  engagements,  and  never  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance  failed  to  meet  them,  unless  prevented  by  the  interference  of  circum¬ 
stances  entirely  beyond  my  control ;  and  I  am  not  conscious  ol  any  neglect, 
where  it  was  in  my  power,  to  meet  any  and  all  demands  made  upon  me, 
whether  official  or  otherwise.  And  I  have  spent  much  valuable  time,  and 
some  money,  in  complying  with  requests  which,  I  thought,  were  in  no  way, 
very  intimately  at  least,  connected  with  either  my  interests  or  those  of  the 
school  cause; 'but  a  refusal  to  comply  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
considered  by  some  a  neglect  of  official  duty. 

I  wrote  nearly  four  hundred  letters,  which  required  about  the  same  number 
of  pages  of  letter  paper,  which  is  equal  (together  with  what  was  required  for 
advertisements,  &c.)  to  about  one  ream. 
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What  I  have  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  schobls  and  teachers  through 
the  instrumentality  of  institutes,  has  already  been  shown,  but  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  add,  that  although  a  tuition  was  charged,  the  receipts  did  not 
meet  the  expenses  by  over  thirty- four  ($34)  dollars,  one  twelfth  of  my  salary, 
which  deficit  1,  of  course,  was  compelled  to  supply. 

I  have  been  in  every  district  in  the  county,  seen  and  been  in  some  of  the 
school  houses  of  all,  (one  hundred  and  forty  in  all,)  and  through  the  kindness 
of  directors  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  all  the  others;  and  traveled, 
in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  over  nineteen  hundred  (1,900)  miles; 
two  hundred  and  four  (*204)  afoot. 

I  attended  the  State  Teachers’  association  and  Convention  of  County  Super¬ 
intendents,  in  Williamsport,  Lycoming  county,  last  August,  for  the  purpose 
(more  than  any  other  consideration)  of  securing,  or  ascertaining  where  l  might 
secure,  some  eminent  and  competent  person  to  assist  me  in  conducting  my  in¬ 
stitute.  On  which  occasion  I  was  so  very  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services 
of  that  truly  good  and  whole-souled  man,  Fordyce  A.  Allen. 

I  have  not  been  thus  particular  in  expatiating  upon  my  labors  with  a  view 
of  attracting  any  special  attention,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  those 
who  may  have  expected  of  me  more  than  one  man  is  able  to  perform,  that  1 
have  not  been  idle;  but,  on  the  contrary,  did  all  in  my  power  to  advance  the 
educational  interests  of  the  who*e  county.  If  I  failed  to  meet  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  any,  1  can  assure  such  that  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  unwilling¬ 
ness,  but  because  1  was  unequal  to  the  task. 

For  the  hospitality  extended  to  me  by  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  county  I 
am  greatly  indebted,  and  for  the  uniform,  kind  and  respectful  treatment  re¬ 
ceived  from  directors  and  teachers,  I  am  truly  grateful,  and  shall  look  back 
upon  our  many  happy  interviews  as  the  most  pleasant  episode  in  my  life. 

To  the  Department  I  return  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  many  acts  of  kind¬ 
ness,  and  words  of  advice,  and  encouragement  received. 

I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  my  county,  and  my 
earnest  prayer  is  that  the  Great  Giver  may  so  move  upon  the  hearts  of  all 
connected  with  the  cause  of  common  schools,  as  to  make  them  the  effective 
and  devoted  instruments  in  advancing  the  moral  and  mental  condition  of  our 
people;  that  He  may  inspire  them  with  a  high  and  holy  ambition — “one  that 
looks  from  the  misery  of  man  up  to  His  glory,  and  labors  for  both — to  relieve 
the  one  and  promote  the  other.” 

G.  LEANDER  EBERHART, 

West  Greexyille,  July  25,  1857.  County  Superintendent. 
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In  submitting  my  report,  I  will  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  contained  in  your  circular. 

School  Houses. — First  class,  one  hundred  and  thirteen;  second  class,  seven¬ 
teen;  third  class,  thirty-five. 

School  Architecture. — All  the  new  houses  built  within  the  past  two  years, 
and  the  old  ones  re-modeled,  are  according  to  plans  contained  in  the  “Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  Architecture.” 

Material  of  School  Houses. — Brick,  eighty-one;  stone,  eleven;  frame,  fifty- 
three;  log,  twenty.  • 

School  Furniture. — About  the  same  classification  as  the  school  houses. 
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Schools. — Graded,  twenty-eight;  classified,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 

Ages  of  Teachers. — Under  seventeen  years,  none;  between  seventeen  and 
twenty-one  years,  fifty-four ;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years,  fifty- 
five;  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years,  twenty-five ;  between  thirty  and 
forty  years,  twenty-one;  between  forty  and  fifty  years,  four;. over  fifty  years, 
six.  f 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Taught  less  than  one  year,  forty-five  ;  from  one 
to  three  years,  seventy-five ;  from  three  to  six  years,  fifteen;  from  six  to  ten 
years,  twelve;  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  twelve;  over  twenty  years,  six. 

Professional  Reading. — Number  who  have  read  educational  works,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-three;  number  who  have  not,  forty-two. 

Grade  of  Teachers. — First  class,  one  hundred;  second  class,  forty-six;  third 
class,  nineteen. 

Permanent  Teachers. — Number  of  those  who  intend  to  teach  permanently, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight;  number  who  do  not,  twenty-seven. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — During  three  years  I  examined  about  four 
hundred  teachers.  I  granted  one  hundred  professional  certificates.  I  he  first 
year,  eighty-two;  the  second  year,  six;  the  third  year,  twelve. 

District  Institutes. — These  have  been  held  regularly  during  the  winter  in 
nearly  all  the  districts  of  the  county,  and  have  been  well  attended  by  teach¬ 
ers,  directors  and  citizens. 

County  Institute. — We  have  a  regularly  organized  county  institute,  which 
holds  one  meeting  each  year,  generally  the  last  week  in  December.  Ihe  first 
was  held  in  Carlisle  in  1854.  Number  of  teachers  present,  ninety-seven; 
number  of  citizens  present,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred.  The  second  was  held 
in  Mechanicsburg  in  1855.  Number  of  teachers  present,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three;  number  of  citizens  present,  from  one  to  five  hundred.  The 
third  was  held  in  Newville  in  1856.  Number  of  teachers  present,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-five  ;  number  of  citizens  present,  from  two  to  eight  hundred. 

During  the  session  of  the  institute,  all  our  teachers,  and  other  friends  oi  edu¬ 
cation,  are  entertained  free  of  charge  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  wnere  the 
institute  meets.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  interest  which  our 
citizens  feel  in  the  subject  of  education. 

Visitations. — The  public  schools  open  about  the  middle  of  September.  I 
commence  visiting  about  the  first  of  October. 

Visitations  by  Directors. — These  are  attended  to  regularly  each  month  in  a 
number  of  the  districts,  in  others  not  so  frequently,  and  in  a  few  they  are 
almost  entirely  neglected. 

Public  Sentiment. — Our  citizens  are  mostly  engaged  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  and  are  intelligent,  energetic  business  men,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
are  favorable  to  education. 

School  Examinations.— Many  of  the  teachers  hold  public  examinations,  or 
reviews,  about  the  close  of  the  session.  Ihese  are  generally  well  attended  bj 
directors,  parents,  guardians,  &c. 

Improvements. — The  most  favorable  indications  of  improvement  in  our 
schools,  are  the  increased  interest  manifested  by  directors  and  parents,  the  de¬ 
termination  to  reject  all  immoral,  and  otherwise  incompetent  tencheis,  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  virtuous  and  intelligent  teachers  by  affording  them  the  material  aid 
so  necessary  in  their  profession.  To  the  few  indifferent,  there  may  not  appear 
to  be  a  great  improvement,  but  the  thinking  and  observing  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  satisfied  that  great  progress  has  been  made  within  the  past  three 

years. 

The  Effects  of  Progress. — Since  the  people  have  been  made  to  see  and  feel 
that  our  common  school  system,  by  judicious  management,  and  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  competent  teachers,  can  afford  their  sons  and  daughters  a  respectable 
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education,  they  have  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits  ;  and  hence 
advanced  branches,  such  as  are  usually  taught  in  academies  and  seminaries, 
have  been  introduced  into  many  of  our  schools,  and  are  as  successfully  studied 
and  taught,  as  they  possibly  can  be  in  any  institution  of  learning. 

Our  Educationists. — If  I  were  permitted  to  use  the  names  of  our  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  educationists,  I  might  make  a  “  brilliant  list”  .  but  as  this  is  not 
my  province,  1  will  content  myself  by  referring  but  to  one,  I  mean  ex-governor 
Joseph  Ritner,  whom  I  consider  stands  entirely  at  the  head  of  our  educational 
department.  You  might  think,  from  his  age,  that  you  would  find  him  in  some 
secluded  or  retired  spot,  unconcerned  about  public  matters,  but  such  is  not  the 
fact.  He  attends  all  our  educational  meetings,  and  engages  in  the  exercises 
with  all  that  energy  and  enthusiasm,  which  usually  characterizes  an  ambitious 
young  man.  The  truth  is,  he  never  will  be  an  old  man  educationally  ;  he 
visits  more  schools,  encourages  more  teachers  and  children,  gives  more  good 
advice,  deserves  and  receives  more  thanks  and  hearty  welcomes,  than  any 
other  man  in  our  county.  (Of  course  the  County  Superintendent  excepted .) 

Our  people. — It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  our  citizens,  if  I  did  not 
say,  that  they  are  the  most  kind  hearted  and  hospitable  people  with  whom  I 
have  ever  met.  In  every  part  of  the  county  I  have  received  the  kindest  at¬ 
tention,  indeed  much  more  than  any  poor  school  teacher  should  ever  expect. 
For  this  kindness  and  attention  they  have  my  warmest  thanks. 

Text-Books. — Two  years  ago  we  appointed  a  committee  of  directors  and 
teachers,  to  examine  and  recommend  a  series  of  text- books.  The  series  re¬ 
commended  by  the  committee,  has  been  introduced  into  nearly  all  the  districts 
of  the  county,  so  that  in  a  short  time  we  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing,  that  when  any  of  our  citizens  remove  to  another  part  of  the  county,  they 
will  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  new  school  books,  a  matter 
which  has  heretofore  been  a  great  drawback  on  the  poorer  classes. 

Teachers ’  II  ages. — There  has  been  a  regular  increase  of  salaries,  correspon¬ 
dent  with  the  improvement  of  the  teachers,  and  there  is  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  directors  and  citizens  to  withhold  from  the  competent  teacher  a  just 
recompense  for  his  services ;  but  they  have  also  determined  that  this  rule 
must  work  both  ways. 

The  Public  Press. — It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  all  our  editors  are  favora¬ 
ble  to  our  common  school  system,  and  whenever  necessary  they  are  heard  in 
our  favor. 

The  School  Room  Ledger. — This  valuable  monthly  sheet  will  do  much  among 
our  small  folks,  in  awakening  a  proper  spirit ,  in  the  proper  place. 

Our  County  Normal  School. — This  we  consider  emphatically  a  common 
school  concern.  It  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  directors,  each  board 
electing  one  of  its  members  to  serve  as  trustee  for  one  year.  We  organized 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1857,  in  the  borough  of  Newville.  During  a  session  of 
three  months  we  admitted  ninety-one  students  into  the  Normal  department, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  into  the  model  schools,  which  consisted  of  three 
grades:  primary,  secondary  and  high  schools.  The  citizens  of  Newville  and 
vicinity  furnished  the  building,  Literary  Hall ,  with  every  thing  recpiisite  to 
commence  the  school,  at  a  cost  to  them  of  about  eight  hundred  dollars.  Con¬ 
tributions  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  were  raised  in  the  various  districts  of 
the  count}’,  in  all,  amounting  to  about  five  hundred  dollars.  The  school  is  al¬ 
together  a  self  sustaining  one.  The  progress  was  every  thing  we  could  desire  ; 
and  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  interest  manifested  by  the  public,  it  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  state  that  we  had  over  tw'O  thousand  visitors  during  our  session. 
W  e  purpose  opening  our  next  session  about  the  first  of  April  and  continue  five 
months.  Our  stock  of  apparatus,  by  that  time,  will  be  increased  to  at  least 
one  tnousand  dollars,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  students. 
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Changes  in  the  Law.— There  have  been  a  few  changes  recommended  by  di¬ 
rectors,  but  they  are  of  such  minor  importance,  that  I  think  it  is  not  necessary 
to  urge  them,  and  would  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  we  had  better  give  our 
present  law  a  fair  trial  before  we  make  any  changes.  Frequent  changes  are 
fraught  with  evil. 

DAN’L  SHELLY, 

County  Superintendent . 

Shiremanstown,  September  1,  1857. 
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Having  been  appointed  late  in  the  fall,  and  some  of  the  schools  being  in 
operation  a  considerable  time  before  my  appointment,  my  report  will  neces¬ 
sarily*  be  imperfect.  1  will,  however,  after  giving  the  statistics  as  fully  as  I 
am  able,  endeavor  to  state  some  of  the  improvements  made,  as  I  judge  them 
to  be  from  examining  former  reports,  and  then  improvements  needed. 


STATISTICS. 

School  Houses. — First  class,  none  ;  second  class,  sixty  ;  third  class,  twenty- 
seven.  Although  there  are  none  which  can  be  regarded  as  first  class  school 
houses  in  every  particular,  yet  we  have  some  good  buildings.  I  would  here 
notice  the  building  in  M’Veytown,  and  the  new  house  in  Bratton  township. 

Material  of  School  Houses. — Brick,  five,  in  some  of  which  are  several  school 
rooms  ;  stone,  six  or  seven  5  log,  nine  ;  frame,  sixty-eight  or  sixty-nine. 

School  Furniture. — First  class,  in  one  ;  second  class,  in  thirty-five ;  third 
elass,  in  fifty-one. 

Schools ,  Graded ,  Sec. — I  merely  refer  to  the  report  of  former  Superintendent. 

Ages  of  Teachers. — Under  seventeen,  two  ;  between  seventeen  and  twenty- 
one,  twenty-six;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  thirty-two;  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  eighteen  ;  between  thirty  and  lorty,  nine;  between 
forty  and  fifty,  ten. 

Birth-place  of  Teachers. — Born  in  Pennsylvania  about  ninety-four ;  born  out 
of  Pennsylvania  about  three. 

Professional  Reading. — Not  more  than  forty-five. 

Grade  of  Teachers. — First  class,  thirty-two  ;  second  class,  fifty-two  ;  third 
class,  fifteen. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  this  county  is  agriculture,  with  some  few  manu¬ 
factures. 

IMPROVEMENTS  MADE. 

In  Teachers. — Judging  from  the  certificates  of  the  former  Superintendent  1 
am  led  to  believe  that  teachers  are  endeavoring  to  qualify  themselves,  that 
they  may  take  a  higher  stand  in  regard  to  literary  attainments.  Nor  does  it 
stop  here.  Many  seem  anxious  to  improve  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  mani¬ 
fest  a  desire  for  something  more  than  the  wages  they  receive,  namely :  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  their  pupils.  This  I  deem  one  of  the 
results  of  the  system  of  Superintendence,  and  this  alone  would  amply  repay 
time  and  labor  .expended. 
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Books. — Some  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  respect.  Whereas,  in 
many  districts,  heretofore  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  kind  of  books  used,  I 
do  not  now  know  of  a  single  district  in  which  some  series  of  approved  books 
is  not  adopted.  It  is  impossible,  however,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  text¬ 
books,  for  teachers  at  once  to  use  entirely  those  selected  by  the  directors,  but 
by  their  gradual  introduction  they  will  soon  have  all  of  the  same  kind  on  thd 
several  branches. 

Public  Sentiment . — The  Superintendency  in  some  portions  of  the  county 
meets  with  most  violent  opposition,  in  other  portions  with  comparative  in¬ 
difference,  but  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  is  regarded  favorably.  In  the  sections 
in  which  the  opposition  is  strongest  two  causes  may  be  assigned.  First,  An 
entire  misunderstanding  of  the  end  and  design  of  the  Superintendency;  and 
secondly,  A  wrong  impression  in  regard  to  the  source  of  the  salary  of  the 
Superintendent.  These  mistakes,  in  some  instances,  having-  been  corrected, 
they  have  expressed  themselves  satisfied,  and  even  well  pleased  with  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED. 

School  Houses  and  School  Furniture. — Many  of  the  houses  in  this  county 
are  in  such  a  condition  as  to  disgrace  the  districts  in  which  they  are  located. 
As  we  have  fair  promises  for  improvement  in  this  particular,  I  hope  to  see  by 
the  next  report  a  decided  change  for  the  better. 

School  furniture  is  hot  such  as  to  render  the  scholar  comfortable,  and  this 
tends,  in  a  great  measure,  to  induce  irregularity  in  attendance. 

Support  of  Teachers. — One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  advancement 
and  improvement  of  t lie  common  schools  in  this  county  is,  in  my  opinion,  that 
of  inadequate  support.  The  compensation  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  teachers 
in  devoting  the  time  required  to  render  themselves  fully  competent  for  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties. 

i '  Another  point  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  special  attention,  is  the  great  in¬ 
justice  done  female  teachers.  Some  of  our  best  teachers  are  females ,  and 
although  the}^  perform  the  same  duties  as  the  males,  and  in  many  cases  much 
more  efficiently,  and  to  the  greater  satisfaction  of  the  parties  interested,  yet 
are  their  salaries,  generally,  one- third  less.  Some  say,  “it  takes  less  to  sup¬ 
port  them,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  receive  less.”  If  the  labor  required  is 
worth  a  certain  amount,  then,  if  performed  equally  as  well  by  female  as  by 
male  teachers,  they  should  receive  equal  compensation.  This  depreciation  of 
the  services  of  female  teachers  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  county  they  even  reject  male  teachers,  although  competent,  because  they 
can  secure  the  services  of  a  female  at  a  lower  salary.  To  this  I  hope  particu¬ 
lar  attention  may  be  paid. 

A.  M.  WOODS, 

County  Superintendent . 

Lewistown,  July  10,  1857. 
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-  School  Houses. — In  my  report  last  year  the  number  of  good  school  houses 
given  was  sixty-one ;  the  number  of  such  as  were  not,  in  their  present  con¬ 
dition,  considered  good,  seventeen  ;  and  the  number  entirely  unsuitable  as 
training  places  for  youth,  fifteen.  Of  this  latter  class  five  have  been  super¬ 
seded  by  new  ones.  We  have  now,  in  our  county,  forty  school  houses  built 
of  brick,  four  of  stone,  four  of  logs,  and  forty-six  frame  buildings,  a  few  of 
which  have  four  and  a  few  two  apartments. 

School  Furniture. — In  regard  to  school  furniture  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
my  report  of  last  year,  with  the  exception  that  the  five  new  school  houses 
erected  during  the  year  have  been  provided  with  suitable  furniture. 

Schools. _ We  have  only  sixteen  graded  schools ;  but  in  nearly  all  of  our 

schools,  last  winter,  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  classify  the  pupils,  and  1 
have  not  a  single  school  to  report  in  which  no  effort  at  classification  was 
made;  though  in  some  of  them  it  could  not  be  successfully  made  for  the  want 

/  O 

of  books. 

Teachers — dlge. — Under  seventeen  years  of  age,  one  ;  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-one  years,  twenty-three  ;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five 
years,  thirty-six  ;  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years,  twenty-two  ;  ^between 
thirty  and  forty  years,  sixteen  ;  between  forty  and  fifty  years,  ten  5  tne  num¬ 
ber  over  fifty  years,  five. 

Birth-place. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  seven;  out  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  six. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — The  number  who  taught  less  than  one  year  is 
twenty-seven.  T he  number  of  those  whose  experience  is  betw  eon  one  and 
three  years,  is  thirty.  The  number  of  those  between  three  and  six  years, 
is  thirty-one.  The  number  between  six  and  ten  years,  fifteen.  Hie  number 
between  ten  and  twenty  years,  seven.  The  number  over  twenty  years,  three. 

Permanent  Teachers. — The  number  who  intend  to  teach  permanently,  is 
forty-nine.  dhe  number  of  those  who  do  not  is  sixty-four. 

Professional  Reading. — The  number  who  have  read  educational  works  is 
forty-two.  The  number  who  have  not  is  seventy-one. 

Manner  of  Teaching ,  <§*c. — The  number  who  give  full  satisfaction  is  fifty- 
three.  The  number  of  medium  teachers  is  sixty.  No  third  class  to  report. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — The  number  of  teachers  examined  during 
the  last  year  is  one  hundred  and  forty  ;  of  this  number  ninety  eie  le-exam- 
ined.  The  number  examined  and  re-examined  during  the  last  three  years  is 
four  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  Ihc  number  rejected  is  foit\-thiee.  lhe 
number  of  provisional  certificates  granted  during  the  last  )  ear  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  number  of  permanent  certificates  granted  during  the  last 
year  is  sixteen,  lhe  number  of  provisional  certificates  gi anted  during  the 
last  three  years  is  three  hundred  and  forty-nine,  lhe  number  of  permanent 
certificates  granted  in  the  last  turee  years  is  thirty-seven. 

Institutes. _ The  number  of  county  institutes  held  during  the  three  years  of 

the  County  Superintendency  is  four.  As  to  the  number  of  teachers  present 
at  each  or  all  of  the  institutes  I  cannot  report,  as  I  kept  no  record  of  their 
names  or  of  the  number  present.  Our  institutes  have  exerted  a  most  salutary 
influence.  They  directed  the  attention  of  our  teachers,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  formerly,  to  the  importance  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and 
the  necessity  of  greater  efforts  in  that  direction.  Many  remarks  and  sugges¬ 
tions  are  made  at  institutes  which  are  of  great  utility  and  importance.  This 
is  a  fact  acknowledged  by  our  best  teachers. 
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Miscellaneous. —  Visitation  of  Schools. — The  schools  generally  were  visited 
more  frequently  and  more  regularly  by  directors  during  the  past  than  any 
previous  year  of  the  County  Superintendency;  we  also  met  with  more  instances 
of  parents  visiting  the  schools,  and  manifesting,  in  this  way,  an  interest  in 
their  success.  The  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  Superintendent,  though  it 
cannot  be  made  all  that  is  desirable,  gives  encouragement  to  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  affords  opportunities  for  useful  suggestions  and  counsels  to  both, 
and  in  this  way,  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

Evidence  oj  Improvement. — We  have  a  much  better  supply  of  boohs  now 
than  we  had  the  first  year  of  the  Superintcndency,  and  the  teachers,  therefore, 
can  classify  the  scholars  more  advantageouslyr  The  first  principles  in  the 
different  branches  of  study  are  more  thoroughly  taught.  In  this  respect  there 
is  great  improvement.  There  is  more  effort  made  than  heretofore  by  teachers 
to  get  their  scholars  to  think  and  reason,  instead  of  mechanically  following 
rules  without  understanding  them.  We  are  not  opposed  to  rules,  but  believe 
them  necessary;  but  in  order  to  profit  by  them,  the  scholar  must  think  for 
himself.  For  instance,  in  the  study  of  grammar,  if  the  principal  definitions 
and  rules  are  not  thoroughly  committed  to  memory,  so  that  they  can  after¬ 
wards  be  readily  applied,  the  scholar  will  always  have  difficulty  in  reciting 
his  lesson.  It  is  so  in  other  studies,  yet  the  mere  ability  to  recite  rules  and 
definitions  will  never  make  a  scholar.  It  is  the  proper  use  and  not  the  abuse 
of  rules  that  we  commend.  To  argue  from  the  abuse  of  a  thing  against  its 
proper  use,  as  is  sometimes  done,  we  have  always  regarded  as  bad  logic. 

Many  of  our  schools  have  been  furnished  with  black-boards  during  the  last 
few  years  with  excellent  effect.  But  the  best  evidence  of  improvement,  is 
found  in  an  increased  anxiety  among  teachers  to  excel  in  their  vocation  and 
to  do  justice  to  the  great  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  As  it  regards  our 
directors,  and  the  people  generally,  there  is  more  favor  manifested  toward  our 
schools  than  formerly,  and  a  greater  willingness  to  aid  in  their  improvement. 
Dark  clouds  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  good  hope  that  they  will  leave 
our  sky,  and  sweet  sunshine  cheer  us  in  our  onward  course. 

Plan  jor  supplying  our  Schools  with  Teachers. — As  it  regards  supplying  our 
schools  with  competent  teachers  at  such  salaries  as  our  people  are  willing  to 
pay,  I  have  recommended  the  thorough  education  (at  Normal  schools,  or  other 
good  institutions  of  learning)  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  own  citizens. 
If  we  expect  to  get  our  teachers  from  abroad,  we  may  expect  to  pay  high  sala¬ 
ries,  for  they  cannot  come  from  a  distance,  pay  their  boarding,  and  teach  four 
or  five  months  at  very  low  salaries.  But  if  we  have  our  sons  and  daughters 
thoroughly  educated  as  teachers  (I  mean  as  many  as  are  needed)  we  will  have 
teachers  of  our  own  amongst  us.  Indeed  a  number  of  our  teachers  now  are  of 
this  class,  they  reside  near  their  schools,  board  at  home  and  teach  well  for  a 
reasonable  salary.  We  should  be  willing  to  use  different  plans,  and  even  be 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  encourage  the  great  and  noble  cause  of  education, 
and  bring  its  great  blessings  within  the  reach  of  all;  for  a  respectable  educa¬ 
tion,  by  which  I  mean  (as  the  minimum)  the  ability  to  read  and  write  well, 
a  correct  knowledge  of  grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic,  together  with  a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  history,  is  certainly  the  greatest  treasure  that 
can  be  bestowed  by  one  friend  on  another  in  this  world. 

Our  system  of  Public  Schools. — I  have  resided  in  Pennsylvania  more  than 
six  years,  and  from  my  connection  with  the  public  schools,  have  had  sufficient 
opportunity  to  test  the  system  on  which  they  are  established,  and  though  im¬ 
perfect  like  all  human  things,  it  is  vastly  superior  to  the  facilities  of  educa¬ 
tion  enjoyed  in  those  States  where  no  common  schools  have  been  established.* 
Pennsylvania  may  well  be  proud  of  her  system  of  public  instruction,  and  re-' 
gard  it  as  her  brightest  jewel.  Under  its  benevolent  and  successful  operation* 
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the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  will  be  educated  together,  will  learn,  as 
they  ought  to  learn,  to  regard  each  other  as  equals,  and  that  virtue,  morality 
and  intelligence,  and  not  riches,  bestow  a  good  character  and  a  fair  name.  It 
is  thus  that  the  right  kind  of  society  is  formed,  the  most  to  be  desired,  and  of 
ail  others  best  suited  for  a  free  and  independent  people.  • 

County  Superintendency. — We  do  not  design  to  be  the  advocate  of  the  office 
of  County  Superintendent;  enlightened  public  sentiment  will  finally,  and  has 
already  to  a  considerable  extent,  decided  with  regard  to  it.  Rut  we  wish  to 
enter  our  earnest  protest  against  those  enemies  of  the  office,  who  use  every 
effort  to  oppose  its  operations  and  stay  its  effects,  and  then  say  it  does  no 
good  and  ought  to  be  repealed.  All  we  ask,  and  we  ask  it  not  for  ourselves, 
but  for  the  cause  and  system  of  common  schools,  is  to  be  represented  in  a  fair 
and  honest  manner,  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  abide  the  result.  To  a  fair  ex¬ 
pression  of  public  sentiment,  and  to  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  we 
are  always  willing  to  bow  in  humble  submission,  but  not  to  the  personal  hos¬ 
tility  either  to  us  or  the  office  of  County  Superintendent,  of  a  few  captious, 
fault-finding  croakers. 

Leading  Characteristics ,  Public  Sentiment ,  Sfc. — 1  stated  in  my  report  last 
year,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts  which  I  mentioned,  farming 
was  the  principal  business  of  our  county.  Of  this  we  feel  proud,  because  it  is 
the  great  source  of  subsistence  to  all  other  classes  of  men.  "W  ithout  farmers 
the  civilized  world,  though  peopled  numerously  with  men  of  other  vocations 
of  the  highest  order,  could  not  exist.  The  repeated  failures,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  our  crops,  have  affected  injuriously  not  only  the  farmer,  but  all 
other  classes,  because  all  other  classes  are  dependent  on  him.  W  ith  us  the 
complaint  is  u  scarcity  of  money  and  high  taxes,”  and  here  may  be  found  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  opposition  that  still  exists  to  our  schools.  If  money  were 
plentier  and  taxes  lower  there  would  be  less  opposition  to  our  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  safely  repeat  what  I  stated  in  my  report  last  year,  that 
in  those  districts  in  which  common  schools  are  in  successful  operation,  they 
enjoy,  generally,  the  sanction  and  approval  of  public  sentiment. 

JOHN  J.  REIMENSNYDER, 

County  Superintendent . 

Ne  ar  Milton,  Fa.,  June  30,  1857, 
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PERRY  COUNTY. 

My  term  of  office,  as  County  Superintendent  of  Perry  county,  having  ex¬ 
pired,  I  now  beg  leave  to  offer  this  my  fourth  and  final  report  to  the  School 
Department  at  Harrisburg;  and  as  its  depth  will  not  weary  the  reader,  its 
length  shall  not  fatigue  him  either.  In  former  reports  1  described  the  teachers 
and  schools  and  school  houses  of  this  county  as  minutely  as  a  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety  would  then  allow  me  to  do.  Having  retired  from  the  field  and  left  the 
work  in  abler  hands,  1  do  not  feel  disposed  to  deal  in  personalities  now.  I 
will  therefore  not  enter  into  particulars  in  this  report,  because  it  would  only 
result  in  needless  repetitions  or  in  offensive  allusions. 

During  the  scholastic  year,  which  has  just  terminated,  we  had  our  former 
corps  of  teachers,  the  identical  old  school  houses,  nearly  the  same  classes  of 
children,  directors  of  like  kind,  and  text-books  of  the  same  sort,  that  were  in 
use  during  former  years,  except  that  all  these  were  considerably  improved, 
and  a  few  extras  were  added.  The  regular  annual  meeting  of  our  county  in- 
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stitute,  of  one  week’s  continuance,  and  numerous  meetings  of  district  associa¬ 
tions,  did  much  toward  rendering  teachers  better  qualified  for  their  business, 
so  that  our  schools  were,  in  general,  better  taught  during  the  last  season  than 
at  any  time  previous.  My  public  lectures,  which  were  numerous,  my  fre¬ 
quent  communications  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  my  private  conversations 
with  those  concerned,  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  directors,  which  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  they  performed  their  several  parts  more  efficiently.  The 
hand  of  improvement  was  at  work  on  many  of  our  school  houses,  making 
them  more  comfortable  and  better  suited  to  their  intended  use.  Considerable 
attention  was  given  to  the  adoption  and  introduction  of  proper  school  books, 
by  which  the  educational  progress  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  young  were 
facilitated,  and  the  labor  of  teachers  was  greatly  diminished.  On  the  whole, 
then,  I  rejoice  in  being  able  to  report  progress  in  the  right  direction.  For 
|  particulars  the  inquirer  is  respectfully  referred  back  to  my  former  reports,  as 
containing  every  thing  1  am  inclined  to  say  on  those  topics  for  the  present, 
requesting  him  at  the  same  time  to  remember,  that  in  every  branch  of  the 
work,  and  in  every  district  of  the  field,  the  onward  tendency  of  the  age  is 
manifest,  and  decided  improvements  greet  the  observing  eye. 

In  the  venerable  borough  of  Millerstown  a  two  story  school  house  was 
erected  during  the  past  year,  which  is  an  ornament  to  the  place,  and  shadows 
I  forth  the  liberality  and  good  sense  of  the  citizens.  In  Penn  township,  whose 
schools  are  second  to  none,  the  directors  built  a  good  school  house  in  a  new 
locality,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  their  schools.  Preparations  are  being 
i  made  for  the  erection  of  several  similar  buildings  in  other  parts  ol  the  county 
during  the  current  year.  Quite  a  number  of  school  houses  are  also  to  undergo 
alterations,  repairing  and  improving.  “  The  school-master  is  abroad”  in  the 
!  land.  The  spirit  of  enlargement,  improvement,  and  adorning  has  been  aroused. 
We  have  neither  been  standing  stationary  nor  retrograding,  but  have  been 
marching  onward  and  upward.  Whether  educational  interests  will  thus  con¬ 
tinue  steadily  to  advance,  is  a  problem,  which  depends  for  its  solution  on  con¬ 
tingencies,  and  will  be  demonstrated  in  future. 

Reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  the  public  has  aright  to  look  for  and  expect 
greater  and  more  rapid  progress  during  the  next  triennial  period  than  during 
the  past,  because  much  of  the  friction  which  impeded  the  operations  of  this 
great  system,  has  been  removed,  many  obstacles  to  its  successful  working  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  performed 
which  needs  not  to  be  done  over  again.  My  successor  has  a  more  placid  sea 
on  which  to  sail,  a  people  to  co-operate  with,  who  understand  the  nature  of 
their  work,  and  a  field  in  which  to  operate,  that  is  already,  in  a  good  state 
of  cultivation.  Therefore,  better  results  are  anticipated. 

From  the  period  of  my  election  to  this  office,  during  three  entire  years,  up 
to  the  first  of  this  month,  the  day  on  which  I  retired  from  office,  1  discharged 
my  various  and  difficult  duties  with  all  the  fidelity  of  an  honest  man,  who 
feels  the  weight  of  his  responsibility.  If  I  did  not  render  full  satisfaction  to 
the  community,  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  resulting  from  a  quiet  mind 
and  an  approving  conscience.  With  my  office  I  laid  aside  all  the  duties 
arising  from  it,  and  at  once  suspended  all  my  operations  and  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  education  in  this  county.  Under  different  circumstances  I  would 
cheerfully  have  continued  my  identity  with  the  great  educational  movement 
which  was  so  triumphantly  passing  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  romantic 
Ferry.  Under  existing  circumstances  I  feel  justified  in  committing  the  entire 
work  into  other  hands.  Here  there  are  many  good  teachers,  some  excellent 
schools,  and  a  few  active  directors,  together  with  a  large  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  children,  all  ready  to  perform  their  respective  parts  when  properly 
marshalled,  wisely  directed,  and  sufficiently  encouraged. 
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During  the  entire  term  of  my  Superintendeney,  f  granted  forty-eight  (48) 
permanent  professional  certificates,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  (134)  un¬ 
graded  temporary  certificates,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  (281)  graded 
temporary  certificates,  making  in  all  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  (4(3 3,)  or 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  per  year.  This  number  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  number  of  schools  in  the  county ;  but  in  several  schools,  two  teachers,  a 
male  and  a  female,  are  employed  during  the  passing  year,  and  a  few  men  apply 
for  and  obtain  certificates,  who  subsequently  change  their  minds  and  take  no 
schools;  this  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  difference.  A  few  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  certificates  given  by  me  should  have  been  withheld.  The  paucity  of 
teachers  obliged  me  to  confer  a  temporary  license  on  such  as  were  actually 
unfit  to  teach  even  our  very  worst  schools;  but  in  the  midst  of  our  difficulties 
and  in  a  new  sphere,  we  did  what  we  then  supposed  was  best  for  the  schools. 

Here  I  may  add,  that  in  the  printed  statistics  of  the  previous  year,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  schools  was  put  down  at  too  low  a  figure  by  about  forty,  f  sup¬ 
pose  the  mistake  was  made  by  the  printer,  because  the  digits  are  all  there  and 
only  require  a  different  collocation.  I  informed  the  Department  of  the  error 
as  soon  as  I  detected  it. 

At  this  time  there  are  something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  schools 
in  this  county,  whereas  last  year  we  received  credit  for  only  one  hundred  and 
four  (  104.)  These  schools  have  my  very  best  wishes  for  their  physical,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  moral  prosperity.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  at  present. 
With  this  statement,  containing  all  1  have  to  communicate  on  the  subject,  I 
now  retire,  hoping  that  the  good  cause  of  education,  which  has  shared  so 
largely  in  my  affections,  will  never  lack  for  warm  friends  and  firm  supporters. 

A.  HEIGHT, 
County  Superintendent . 

New  Bloomfield,  June  27,  1857. 
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The  following  report  of  the  common  schools  of  this  county,  is  respectfully 
submitted : 

STATISTICS. 

School  Houses. — Of  the  first  class,  none ;  second  class,  forty-five ;  third 
class,  two  hundred  and  eleven.  The  second  class  includes  a  number  of  com¬ 
mendable  school  buildings,  but  none  that  are  entitled  to  rank  in  the  first  class 
according  to  the  standard  fixed  by  the  Sijiool  Department,  which  is  certainly 
none  too  high. 

Among  those  worthy  of  mention  are  two  in  Harmony — one  at  Brant  & 
Schlager’s  tannery,  and  one  in  Lanesboro’. 

Susquehanna  Depot,  two — the  value  of  one  being  depreciated,  however,  very 
much,  by  its  location,  it  is  on  a  steep  hill-side. 

Oakland  one,  near  the  residence  of  George  T.  Frazier,  Esq.,  wffio  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  its  erection,  both  by  effort  and  “  material  aid.” 

Ararat  one ;  the  Kay  school  house. 

Clifford  two;  the  Williams  and  Truesdail  houses. 

Herrick  one;  the  Uniondale  house. 
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Gihson  onc;  the  house  at  Burrows’s  hollow.  It  is  the  most  costly  and  finely 

nmshed  house  in  the  county.  Judge  Burrows  was  mainly  instrumental  in  its 
erection. 

New  Milford  one ;  the  Summerville  house,  a  tidy  and  beautiful  structure 
Friends ville  borough  has  quite  a  good  house;  the  directors  having  pur¬ 
chased  the  building  formerly  used  for  an  academy  ;  it  should  be  provided  with 
more  convenient  seats,  however. 

The  general  defects  in  our  school  houses  are— first,  they  are  too  small  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
being  from  fourteen  by  sixteen,  to  twenty  by  twenty-two  feet  square.  Second 
the  ceilings  overhead  are  quite  too  low,  many  of  them  being  but  a  few  inches 
above  the  head  of  a  person  of  ordinary  stature,  when  standing  in  the  school 
room.  One  case  has  occurred,  where  a  teacher  taught  in  a  room  in  which 
there  u  as  no  place  he  could  stand  erect.  These  houses  are  generally  unven- 
tilated,  presenting,  internally,  a  dark,  dingy  appearance,  and  externally,  nothing 
to  prepossess  one  in  their  favor.  Third,  the  seats  are  too  high  and  ungraded 
and  generally  without  backs.  The  desks  are  high,  too  high,  and  oblique  or  pitch¬ 
ing  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  Fourth,  they  generally  lack  out-houses,  play 

grounds,  shade  trees,  &c.  Nearly  all  our  houses  have  black-boards  in  them  * 
some  lew  exceptions.  ’ 

Materials.— Ruck,  one ;  stone  one ;  log,  two;  frame,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  ;  total,  two  hunched  and  fifty-six. 

School  Furniture.— First  class,  none  ;  second  class,  seventeen  ;  third  class 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  ’ 

School  Architecture. — There  are  no  houses  in  the  county  that  have  been 
built  or  remodeled  in  accordance  with  the  plans  contained  in  the  “  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  Architecture.”  ^ 

Schools.— First  class,  (graded)  none  ;  second  class,  (classified)  two  hundred 
and  sixty- five;  third  class,  (unclassified)  none.  The  directors  of  some  districts 
contemplate  grading  a  part  of  their  schools  during  the  coming  year,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  it  may  be  reported  at  a  future  time  that  they  have  done  so. 

eac  ers  „  ge.-  L  nder  seventeen,  seventy-three ;  between  seventeen  and 
twenty-one,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  ;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five 
eighty-mne ;  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  nineteen ;  between  thirty  and 

hunLd  den’  ^  f°rty  fifty’  three’  0ver  <>ne5  total,  four 

hundred  and  seventeen.  ’ 

Birth-place — Bom  in  Pennsylvania,  three  hundred  and  ninety-six :  out  of 
Pennsylvania,  twenty-one.  3  ’  ul 

Education.—  College  graduates,  one;  graduates  of  a  Normal  school,  three. 

!f  leaClmS — Taught  less  than  one  year,  upward  of  three  hun- 

p’l  Ie,SdUe  ,more  ‘^an,  °"e  >'ear-  1  can»°t  ^  definite  on  this  point. 
Pen.ianent  Teachers.— Only  four  or  five  of  the  whole  number  have  sio-nified 
then  intentions  of  being  permanent  teachers.  No  inducement. 

wo^nTeal4^-~AbOUt  °Ue  ha‘f  °f  the  Wh°le  m,mber  haVC  rCad 

.Manner  of  Teaching  and  general  ability  to  Govern.— About  one-tenth  of 

haVr,n  ?  number  of  teachers  have  a  good  ability  to  teach  and  govern  ;  one- 
half  of  the  lemainder  are  medium  teachers ;  the  services  of  the  residue  could 

y  without  injurh  but  with  benefit  *° the  cause  °f 

Examinations  Certificates ,  <$-c— During  my  official  term  (fifteen  months') 

1  have  examined  and  re-examined  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  teachers  and 

cttiiZ  ’Tdred  1  ha'e  ^  -  permanent 

n  nNl  5  ?  ,  e  ev®r  been  lssued  m  the  county,  not  because  our  teachers 

are  not  as  good  as  those  of  other  counties-for  many  of  our  medium  teachers 
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on  visiting  other  counties  to  teach,  obtain  permanent  certificates  but  because 
we  do  not  deem  it  good  policy  to  issue  permanent  certificates  when  such  rapid 
improvement  is  being  made  by  many  of  our  best  teachers,  and  the  best  un¬ 
willing  to  receive  them.  And  the  fact  that  they  have  been  re-called  in  many 
of  those  counties  in  which,  through  misconception,  they  were  first  issued,  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  above  expressed  opinion  is  not  .without  foundation. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  more  clear  and  comprehensive  views  a  Superin¬ 
tendent  entertains  of  the  great  work  of  teaching,  the  less  liable  he  will  be  to 
fix  the  standard  so  low  that  it  is  hardly  honorable  to  reach  it  5  and  the  more 
generous  estimate  a  teacher  places  upon  the  responsible  duties  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  the  less  ready  he  will  be  to  accept  such  a  standard  when  thus  proffered. 

If  a  proper  standard  of  qualifications  is  affixed  to  the  provisional  certificate, 
there  is  little  need  of  the  permanent  one  at  present.  Fixing  a  judicious  stand¬ 
ard  and  eroding  certificates  from  it,  for  teachers  after  examination,  is  one  of 
the’most  "delicate  and  difficult  duties  a  Superintendent  is  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form  I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  that  (which  seems  to  myself  and 
the  disinterested  intelligence  of  the  county,  for  the  public  good)  harmonize 
with  another  more  persistent  and  exacting  interest,  and  generally  better  cared 
for,  sometimes  not  inappropriately  denominated  self  -intei  e&t . 

Normal  School.— We  have  had  a  Normal  school  of  eleven  weeks  duration, 
(commencing  in  August  last,)  at  which  we  had  one  hundred  and  eight}  differ¬ 
ent  teachers.  We  had  an  ample  and  able  corps  of  “  assistants  ”  among  whom 
was  Prof.  John  F.  Stoddard,  who  did  noble  service  in  the  cause  of  educational 

advancement.  , 

Institutes. _ We  have  had  a  county  institute  of  about  one  week  duration 

every  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  County  Superintendency.  The  first 
two  years  there  were  about  one  hundred  teachers  present  at  each  institute  5 

the  last  year,  one  hundred  and  sixty.  _ 

County  Association. — We  have  a  county  association  which  meets  regularly 

every  quarter.  It  has  been  well  attended  and  the  instrument  of  much  good. 

District  Institutes. — -1  have  held  a  number  of  district  institutes.  Last  March 
I  held  seven  in  as  many  different  places  in  the  county,  each  one  continuing 
from  one  to  three  days.  Prof.  J.  F.  Stoddard  attended  all  of  them,  which  is 

sufficient  evidence  of  their  complete  success. 

Upwards  of  twelve  hundred  citizens  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  at¬ 
tended  these  institutes;  they  produced  a  very  happy  effect  counteracting 
much  of  the  prejudice  that  had  previously  existed  in  regard  to  teachers  in¬ 
stitutes.  In  some  localities  the  people  were  very  enthusiastic;  all  in  attend¬ 
ance  were  entertained  free  of  charge. 

District  Associations.— Nearly  half  the  districts  in  the  county  organized 
during  the  last  winter  teachers’  associations,  and  many  of  them  kept  them  m 
vigorous  activity  all  winter. 

Among  those  most  commendable  in  this  respect,  are  Jessup,  franklin,  Au¬ 
burn,  Clifford,  Middletown  and  Rush,  In  some  of  the  above  districts  many 
of  the  most  prominent  citizens  came  forward  and  assisted  the  teachers  mate¬ 
rially  in  their  praiseworthy  object. 

Public  .Meetings. — I  have  met  and  conferred  with  the  citizens  of  the  county 
during  the  past  fall  and  winter  upon  the  subject  of  common  school  education , 
on  nearly  forty  different  occasions. 

The  Press. _ I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Press  of  the  county  for  the  many 

favors  bestowed,  and  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  cause  of  education.  May 
success  be  the  reward  of  distinguished  merit.  .  . 

Leading  Characteristics. — The  people  of  our  county  are  decidedly  agricin- 
tural  in  their  pursuits.  They  have  a  thoroughly  organized  and  well  sustained 
agricultural  society,  which  has  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  much  good. 
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All  kinds  of  grains  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  especially  noted  as 
a  grazing  county.  Some  of  our  farmers  have  as  good  stock  as  can  be  found 
in  the  State,  and  the  fruits  exhibited  at  our  county  fairs  are  equal  in  quality 
to  any  I  have  ever  seen  at  a  New  York  State  Agricultural  Fair. *  Our  farmers 
are  doing  much  to  improve  our  agricultural  interests,  more  perhaps,  according 
to  the  means  they  have,  than  those  of  any  other  county  in  the  State. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  agricultural  improvements  of  a  people  are 
in  proportion  to  their  educational  developments,  and  this  fact  I  have  labored 
to  impress  more  indelibly  upon  the  minds  of  all.  I  encourage  the  study  of 
agricultural  chemistry  by  our  advanced  classes  of  students,  and  shall  endeavor, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  will  warrant  it,  to  have  introduced  into  our  schools 
a  primary  text- book  of  agriculture. 

Before  closing,  allow  me  to  tender  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
uniform  kindness  and  hospitality  shown  me  by  the  directors  and  people  of  this 
county;  the  many  kind  offices  they  have  lavished  upon  me  will  ever  be  held 
in  endearing  rememberance. 

B.  F.  TEWKSBURY, 

County  Superintendent . 

New  Milford,  July  18,  1857. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

The  report  for  Lancaster  county  must  of  necessity  be  brief  for  this  year. 
The  time  embraced  in  it  is  only  two-thirds  of  a  year,  and  many  of  the  most 
interesting  facts  belonging  properly  to  this  period  have  found  a  place  in  the 
last  report.  This  will  explain  the  excessive  barrenness  of  the  present  paper. 

In  tne  note  books,  pasted  on  the  cover,  I  observed  certain  requirements  when 
I  began  tne  duties  oi  my  office.  Part  of  these,  however,  I  considered  as  not 
applicable  to  my  county,  as  I  was  under  the  impression  that  a  comprehensive 
classification  of  school  houses,  furniture,  schools  and  teachers,  had  been  made 
by  my  predecessor  before  it  was  even  required  by  the  Department.  Hence  my 
notes  of  houses  and  furniture,  except  where  changes  had  taken  place,  are  im¬ 
perfect  and  ill  suited  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department.  By  a  care¬ 
ful  sifting  of  my  notes,  it  is  possible  I  could,  in  some  way,  fulfil  the  demands 
of  No.  3,  m  the  directions  of  the  note  books,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  incorporate 
facts  of  this  kind  into  a  report  without  making  it  a  mere  detail.  As  to  No.  4, 
not  having  made  full  examinations  within  the  scholastic  year  which  has  ex¬ 
pired,  of  course  I  would  have  no  opportunity  of  gathering  statistics. 

So  far  my  report  may  be  considered  as  negative.  The  character  of  the 
labors  which  engaged  us  during  the  eight  months  of  the  unexpired  term  for 
which  we  were  appointed  may  be  gathered  from  what  follows. 

Visitation.-— -We  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  our  duties  about  the  first  of 
October,  1856.  -The  main  work  which  devolved  upon  us  was  the  visitation  of 
the  schools.  In  this  labor  the  fall  months  were  spent  without  the  loss  of  a 
day.  In  January,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  constant  exposure 
1  became  seriously  indisposed  and  was  prevented  from  performing  full  duty  for 
several  months.  Through  the  assistance  of  kind  friends  and  the  general  in¬ 
dulgence  of  those  whom  1  labor  to  benefit,  the  duties  of  my  office  were  not 
neglected,  but  the  visitation  was  made  complete,  except  in  two  districts  whose 
*choo.s  dosed  unexpectedly  soon,  and  thus  cut  off  the  chance  of  visitation. 
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Personally  I  visited  about  three  hundred  schools ;  the  rest  were  visited  by 
deputies. 

Public  Addresses. — In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  P. 
Wickersham  and  Hon.  T.  H.  Burro wes,  I  held  educational  meetings  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  districts  with  a  happy  effect. 

During  the  winter,  as  I  visited  from  district  to  district,  meetings  were  held 
whenever  it  was  desired.  The  meetings  were  variously  attended,  according 
to  circumstances.  There  was  this  noticeable  fact,  however,  that  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts  from  which  came  most  active  opposition  to  the  present  law,  we  had  the 
largest  and  often  the  most  enthusiastic  meetings.  In  some  instances,  after 
making  such  remarks  as  I  thought  appropriate  myself,  I  would  call  on  others 
present,  professional  men,  directors,  teachers  or  others,  and  always  with  good 
result.  The  principal  cause  of  the  unfruitfulness  of  these  meetings  is  that 
those  whom  they  are  meant  to  influence  seldom  attend.  If  we  could  get  at 
the  masses  it  would  be  an  easy  work  to  recommend  so  good  a  thing  as  our  com¬ 
mon  school  system.  One  expedient  which  I  have  recommended — though  not 
free  from  serious  objections — is  the  holding  of  public  examinations  and  exhi¬ 
bitions  about  the  close  of  the  term,  which  will  draw  persons  of  every  shade 
of  opinion,  and  then  let  the  occasion  be  improved  by  some  remarks  on  the 
most  disputed  point  from  the  teacher,  Superintendent  or  some  one  designated 
for  that  task.  Many  such  were  held  this  spring  and  attracted  large  crowds ; 
and  it  was  a  subject  of  much  regret  that  I  could  not  personally  attend  and 
participate  in  the  exercises. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  fall  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  vote  of 
the  teachers  of  the  county,  upon  the  necessity  of  teachers’  institutes.  A  very 
decided  majority  determined  that  their  utility  was  in  no  wise  lessened  either 
by  the  district  associations  on  the  one  hand  or  Normal  schools  on  the  other. 
A  number  of  our  best  teachers,  however,  entertained  a  contrary  opinion,  and  it 
was  with  some  misgivings  that  we  at  length  issued  a  call  for  an  institute  in 
January  last.  The  result,  however,  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 
Those  who  at  first  differed  in  sentiment  from  the  majority,  labored  honorably 
afterward  in  rendering  the  institute  useful.  Disappointed  in  all  our  expecta¬ 
tions  of  help  from  abroad,  we  were  nobly  succored  by  the  professors  of  the 
Normal  school,  and  other  warm  friends  of  education,  who  labored  assidiously 
to  make  it  what  it  was,  a  highly  successful  convention. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  greater  than  at  any  single  insti¬ 
tute  ever  before  held  in  this  county,  and  it  would  have  been  much  larger  still 
had  it  not  been  for  the  almost  impassable  state  of  the  roads. 

The  effect  of  this  meeting  has  been  to  make  county  institutes  a  fixed  part  of 
our  common  school  .machinery. 

District  Associations. — The  district  associations  were  more  generally  or¬ 
ganized  and  carried  on  with  more  spirit  during  the  last  winter  than  during  any 
previous  time.  More  general  interest  is  felt  in  them  from  year  to  year.  Direc¬ 
tors  and  patrons  attend  frequently,  and  sometimes  regularly,  and  encourage  by 
their  presence  and  words  the  teachers  of  their  children.  Organizations  were 
made  in  a  majority  of  the  districts,  but  for  various  causes,  after  a  few  months, 
many  of  them  ceased  to  be.  That  day  will  be  a  proud  one  for  Lancaster  county 
when  she  can  boast  that  in  every  one  of  her  fifty-two  districts  there  is  asso¬ 
ciated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  for  their  own  self-improvement.  There 
could  be  no  surer  prophecy  of  rapid  progress  than  this.  May  that  day  soon 

dawn ! 
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THE  SCHOOLS. 


School  Life.— The  condition  of  the  schools  is  highly  encouraoW  AU,t 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  manifest  a  very  vWrous  °  ?'  Ab  ut 
effort  at  improvement.  Of  course  we  do  not  meL  to  sav  t  iat’  “dtlcon8t,lnt 
suppHed  with  fully  qualified  teachers,  but  with  those  who Trai  l  been  awa“ 

may  be  considered  as" in^fferendyXpHed ' dtherwiU  olTindu  at 

entailed  upon  the  svstem  Tn  !  *  b  ’  t0  .S<?me  extent’  a  necessary  evil 

ssssssiHfpsss 

illiagispSiS 

SSSi  piS; 

scholars  is  encjasrinn-  the  attrition  nf  ^  ,  ‘  classification  of 

■  ■  i  oaoin&  liie  at.  uinon  ot  our  teachers  on  all  «iHp«  nnrl 

iisSssfalSi 

and  spelling  scholars  are  imperfectly  classed  and  hp  \  1  1<?  a  P  iabet 

neglected.  I  do  not  sneak  of  thi«  nJ  ■  ,*.  j  ^nce,  perhaps,  somewhat 

School  Taste 9 _ Tt.P^  i  1  s  as  a  prevailing  defect,  but  an  occasional  one. 

visibly  and  rapidly  improvin^^!  C°nt°Ur  °f  0Ur  schools’  are 

• dUHng >‘hf  ~erTomhs  with  7e  role 

flowers.  The  contrast  nresentJ  ,d'0|)I"8'  festoons  of  evergreen  and  artificial 
filthy  stenchv  f!  !l-  P.J  by  such  a  school-room,  and  one  of  the  dirty 
hoDes’.  StlH  dls8race  our  eounty,  fills  our  hearts  with  hilh 

almost  every  house1ornamentedC1dlly  IaSt  ,fal*>  ^  found  in  many  districts, 

object  pleasino-  to  the  eve  of  cMl"^00?  1  with  flowers  and  fruits,  and  every 
4>ated  in  the  common  joy  and  m W  '  r  ey  C°U‘d  offer’  AU  Partici- 
ful  ebulitions  of  childish  feel,™  wvY™8  h^”  encoura8ed  by  these  great- 
triumphal  march  than  the  lonel  A’  j  b  made  ",',y  Jounie.V|r'gs  more  like  a 
School  JpparatuT- A  J3i  "andenn=s  of  a  C°U“ty  SuP«intendent. 
apparatus  or  furniture  ami  imnlp^  1™Prove™ent  llas  also  been  made  in  the 
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of  new  sets  I  cannot  state  precisely,  but  it  is  not  less  than  fifty.  In  addition 

to  these,  hundreds  of  cards  and  charts  have  been  introduced.  V\  ebb  s  cards  for 

spelling  are  those  most  generally  used.  Elocutionary  and  chirographic  an 
physiological  charts  have  also  been  brought  in  rapidly  during  the  last  term 
Numerical  frames,  alphabet  blocks  and  tables^geometrical  blocks  and  many 
other  articles  used  by  the  wide-awake  teacher,  either  as  approved  helps  or  as 
experimets — have  found  a  place  in  many  ot  our  schools.  . 

But  perhaps  no  evidence  of  progress  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  increasing 
demand  for  black-boards.  The  imperfect  notes  of  last  year  show  an  increase 
of  over  six  thousand  square  feet  of  black  surface  over  the  year  preceding. 
Some  of  our  best  districts  are  now  introducing  black-boards  of  the  amp  est 
character  rancinc-  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  square 
the  roonn  One  of  these  modern  boards  placed  side  by  side  with  one  of  those 
used  three  years  ago,  two  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  wideband  which  are 
still  found  lingering  in  the  closets  or  vestibules  as  relics  of  tunes  gone  by, 
affords  us  another  pleasing  evidence  of  growth.  Many  other  articles  which 
cannot  properly  be  designated  apparatus,  but  which  are  equally  necessary, 
such  asbal,  towel,  comb,  brush,  looking-glass,  clock,  &c,  have  been  many 
times  multiplied,  so  that  in  some  parts  of  the  county  their  absence  is  mu 
more  readily  observed  as  strange  than  their  presence.  Yet  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  school  apparatus;  little  has  been  done  but  to  make  a 
good  commencement.  Upon  this  we  will  labor  to  build. 

School  Property. — During  the  past  term  a  commendable  zeal  has  also  been 
shown  in  the  improvement  of  school  houses.  More  than  thirty-five  home 
have  been  remodeled  to  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  the  schools  at  present. 
The  principal  changes  made  are  such  as  follows:  erecting  platforms  across 
the  whole  room— putting  in  windows  often  enlarged,  which  are  hung  y 
weights  or  balance,  raising  the  ceiling,  putting  in  new  desks  or  repanmg  ol 
ones  arranging  hooks  or  closets  for  hats,  caps  and  bonnets,  &c.,  in  general, 
making  a  substantial  but  uncomfortable  old  house  a  convenient  and  p  easant  new 
one.  In  addition  to  these,  about  fourteen  new  houses  have  been  erected  at  a  cost 
varying  from  five  to  twelve  hundred  dollars.  W ith  but  three  exceptions 
new  houses  are  very  well  adapted  to  present  wants  and  may  be  called  models 
of  what  a  school  house  should  be.  Two  of  those  alluded  to  as  exceptions  are 
still  a  vast  improvement  on  the  past,  and  for  their  districts  are  crechtab.e. 
lusion  was  made  to  several  of  the  above  houses  in  the  last  report  and  it 
not  necessary  that  I  repeat  particulars.  The  school  grounds  are  also  cla  m¬ 
ing  more  of  the  attention  and  care  of  directors  and  patrons  than  hitherto. 
Many  of  the  lots  have  been  enclosed  during  the  last  year  and  planted 
live  forest  trees.  Flower  beds  have  been  raised,  shrubbery  set  out  and  alks 
made  through  the  ground  in  a  few  of  the  schools.  This  movement  we  con¬ 
sider  of  no  small  moment.  If  carried  out  it  will  be  a  powerful  element  in  the 
formation  of  the  mind  of  the  next  generation. 

DIRECTORS. 

An  increased  interest  seems  to  be  felt  by  directors  in  the  schools.  Their 
discharge  of  duty,  although  not  always  as  regular  as  might  be  desued  on  the 
part  of  all  is  yet  more  faithful  than  I  suppose  that  of  any  other  body  ot  un¬ 
paid  officers.  Woffle  noble  men  I  meet  in  the  various  boards  who  labor  through 
Ce  to  the  young-self-denying  men,  benefactors  of  the  co.nmunity  and  hono 
to  their  race;  may  their  number  continually  increase.  Po  such  men  we  are 
laroely  indebted  for  that  measure  of  success  we  have  had  in  making  our  o  c 
usc1’u|y  During  my  last  visitation  I  was  attended  by  the  directors,  one  or 
more  in  every  distinct  and  in  every  school  where  proper  notice  had  been  given 
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of  my  coming.  In  many  districts  as  I  passed  through,  schools  were  dismissed 
and  teachers  and  older  scholars  attended  me  to  the  other  schools.  The  num¬ 
ber  thus  attending  I  am  wholly  unable  to  estimate,  but  the  effect  upon  the 
pupils  of  the  different  schools  was  highly  stimulating. 

Local  Supervision. — Connected  with  the  office  of  director  is  that  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  superintendent.  In  those  districts  where  the  law  was  adopted  1  believe 
its  action  is  highly  beneficial  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  in  the  very  partial  adoption 
of  the  provision.  How  to  make  it  general  is  a  problem.  In  many  places  in 
which  directors  are  willing  to  adopt  the  measure,  the  impossibility  of  finding 
a  person  suitably  qualified  to  act  as  secretary,  has  thus  far  debarred  all  action. 
The  following  thought  has  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  throw  it  out  as  of  a 
merely  local  application.  In  many  of  our  districts,  teachers  have  one  day  in 
each  month  allotted  for  the  visitation  of  other  schools.  Might  not  the  boards 
divide  their  corps  of  teachers  into  committees  of  two  or  three,  and  place  in 
their  hands  the  blanks  of  the  local  superintendents  to  be  filled  up  according 
to  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  committee.  Arrangements  might  be  made 
to  have  the  same  committee  visit  the  same  schools  each  month  ;  or,  as  it  seems 
to  me  more  desirable,  each  month  have  them  visit  different  schools  until  they 
have  visited  all.  Such  written  statements  in  addition  might  be  made  as  the 
teachers  desired  or  the  board  wished.  The  plan  seems  to  me  to  be  at  once 
feasible  in  many  places,  and  it  will  secure  a  more  discriminating  and  intelli¬ 
gent  supervision  monthly  than  can  now  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

W  e  must  not  forget,  when  mentioning  the  various  reasons  we  have  to  cheer 
up  in  our  work  in  this  county,  to  give  an  honorable  place  to  the  Normal 
school  at  Millersville,  which,  we  as  yet  are  proud  to  designate  as  the  Lancas¬ 
ter  County  Normal  School.  It  is  our  right  arm,  and  without  it,  success  would 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

It  is  difficult  fully  to  estimate  the  benefits  which  have  already  accrued  to 
this  county  from  this  institution,  and  as  yet  only  the  first  fruits  have  fallen. 
In  the  first  months  of  our  experience  as  Superintendent,  we  were  most  deeply 
impressed  that  without  Normal  schools  our  system  of  education  must  ever  re¬ 
main  imperfect  and  comparatively  ineffective.  Had  not  such  a  school  existed 
here,  I  confess  that  the  difficulties  around  my  position  and  opposed  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  cause  of  education,  would  have  been  enough  to  dishearten  me. 
Here,  however,  rests  the  hope  of  our  cause,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  wisdom  of 
our  last  Legislature  which  enacted  a  State  Normal  school  bill,  and  we  trust 
to  the  liberal  and  enlarged  views  of  our  citizens  as  well  as  of  coming  Legisla¬ 
tures  to  ensure  its  execution. 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

During  the  fragment  of  the  year  which  I  filled,  I  made  about  forty-five  ex¬ 
aminations,  most  of  which  were  to  fill  vacancies.  In  regard  to  these  private 
examinations,  permit  me  to  say  that  in  a  county  as  large  as  this,  self-defence 
requires  me  to  refuse  positively  all  private  examinations,  except  in  cases  of 
protracted  illness,  or  absolute  necessity,  arising  from  a  good  cause.  As  a 
general  rule,  those  most  deficient  in  the  branches  required,  are  those  who  are 
continually  seeking  in  some  way  either  to  evade  the  examination  altogether, 
or  to  obtain  a  private  examination  ;  or  when  both  these  expedients  fail,  as  they 
are  sure  to  do,  they  flee  from  the  district  where  they  are  best  known,  and  in 
which  they  expect  to  be  employed,  to  some  other — the  more  remote  the  better. 
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Some  counsel,  from  the  Department  to  the  directors,  in  reference  to  this  evil, 
might  be  of  profit. 

Another  difficulty,  experience  has  brought  to  my  notice,  presents  itself  in 
this  form  :  Some  teachers  are  engaged  by  the  boards  on  the  condition  that  they 
will  be  examined  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  This,  however,  fails  to  occur 
until  the  close,  or  near  the  close  of  the  school  year,  when  an  examination  is 
obtained  and  a  certificate  granted  of  such  date  as  will  enable  them  to  engage 
a  school  for  the  ensuing  year,  on  its  authority,  and  thus  avoid  examination 
each  alternate  year.  To  enforce  the  law  strictly  on  directors,  because  they 
have  employed  a  man  without  a  certificate  in  good  faith,  who  afterwards  acts 
dishonestly,  would  seem  at  least  inexpedient.  The  only  remedy  that  suggests 
itself  to  me  is — so  to  alter  the  heading  of  the  provisional  certificate  that  it 
should  read  “  good  for  this  (scholastic)  year  only,”  instead  of  “  good  for  one 
year  only.”  1  cannot  understand  how  this  would  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  action  of  Superintendents  in  any  part  of  the  State,  especially  if  the  change 
were  made  in  the  commencement  of  a  school  year. 

Another  difficulty  that  has  developed  itself  in  my  few  months’  labor,  is  to 
ascertain  the  full  number  of  pupils  that  attend  the  schools  in  the  county.  The 
Department  furnishes  blanks  to  be  distributed  to  teachers  for  their  monthly 
reports.  The  teacher  places  upon  this  roil  the  names  of  pupils  attending 
during  each  month  ;  but  it  so  happens  that  many  of  the  children  that  attend 
in  the  fall  months,  are  detained  during  the  winter  months  ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  spring  and  of  the  winter  months,  and  hence  no  monthly  roll  con¬ 
tains  the  whole  number  attending  during  the  term;  and  the  only  means  the 
secretary  has  for  determining  the  number,  is  carefully  to  compare  the  names 
of  the  various  rolls;  then,  if  several  do  not  happen  to  have  the  same  name, 
some  degree  of  accuracy  is  possible.  But  few  of  the  secretaries,  1  imagine, 
of  any  county,  are  equal  to  this  tedious  task,  and  hence  this  item  of  our  sta¬ 
tistics  is  vastly  under-stated.  A  single  case  will  illustrate  :  I  visited  a  school 
which  had  a  current  roll  of  forty-one,  and  the  highest  roll  of  the  term,  and  the 
number  reported  to  me  as  the  whole  number  in  attendance  at  that  school,  for 
the  term,  was  forty-six.  By  reference  to  a  permanent  roll,  kept  by  the  teacher, 
I  ascertained  the  whole  number  was  actually  eighty-eight. 

The  remedy  I  propose  has,  I  suppose,  been  proposed  before,  nevertheless 
we  know  of  no  better,  and  therefore  urge  it  again.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
for  the  Department  to  bind  up  the  present  blanks,  slightly  altered,  in  a  book 
form — so  as  to  contain  blanks  sufficient — say  for  three  years  as  an  experiment. 
The  additional  cost  would  be  but  little  more  than  is  now  required  to  pay  for 
wasted  sheets  which  are  lost  in  distribution.  It  would  of  course  require  an 
anticipation  of  cost  in  this  item,  but  the  advantages  to  be  secured  will,  I  think, 
more  than  compensate  for  this  inconvenience.  At  least  we  bespeak  a  candid 
consideration  for  the  thought. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  most  unpleasant  and  perplexing  duty  meets  us  in  the  granting  of  certifi¬ 
cates  to  unqualified  applicants.  Whilst  we  at  all  times  endeavor  to  carry  out 
the  law,  and  certificate  none  but  those  deserving,  we  find  that  to  deal  strictly 
with  some  districts  we  would  be  compelled  to  strike  from  the  list  every  teacher 
that  they  now  have.  I  have  given  notice  in  such  places  that  if  another  ex¬ 
amination  finds  no  advancement  in  scholarship  I  shall  deal  less  and  less  leni¬ 
ently  each  succeeding  year.  Time,  we  hope,  will  cure  us  of  this  evil.  It  is 
becoming  more  apparent  every  year — and  with  the  sense  of  the  disease  come 
apace  efforts  at  recovery. 
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Last  winter  the  department  distributed  through  the  Legislature,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  reports  due  to  the  various  counties.  The  relief  afforded  to  County- 
Superintendents  in  being  compelled  to  haul  around  so  many  less  than  they 
otherwise  would,  was  certainly  grateful — but  the  plan  is  nevertheless  not 
without  objections.  The  officers  of  school  boards  are  changed  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  almost  every  year  in  whole  or  in  part,  consequently  the  reports  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  such  persons  as  in  many  cases  are  left  out  of  the  board  entirely  in 
the  spring  elections,  or  at  least  cease  to  be  office  holders.  In  both  these  cases, 
the  reports  coming  from  members  of  the  Senate  or  House,  are  regarded  as 
private  property,  and  not  handed  to  their  successors.  The  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  must,  in  all  such  cases,  supply  the  deficit  from  his  already  too  meagre 
stock,  and  thus  too  many  of  our  teachers  and  other  active  friends  are  deprived 
of  them.  If  the  reports  could  be  withheld  until  after  the  election  of  the  new 
officers,  this  difficulty,  which  is  the  main  one,  would  at  once  be  obviated. 

We  are  encouraged  by  some  tokens  of  progress  other  than  those  mentioned. 
Prominent  among  these  is  the  withdrawal  from  year  to  year  of  a  number  of 
the  incompetent  and  behind-the-age  teachers.  They  find  that  by  endeavoring 
to  stand  still  the  age  of  improvement  has  distanced  them.  Many  who  are 
still  in  the  ranks  confess  their  deficiency,  and  avow  their  willingness  to  leave 
any  time  young  or  better  men  can  be  found  to  take  their  place.  Many  noble 
instances  of  this  kind  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  The  great  want  is  good 
teachers,  and  we  will  soon  be  rid  of  the  bad. 

We  are  encouraged  also  by  the  fact,  that  the  few  districts  in  the  county 
that  have  hitherto  pursued  a  stand-still  policy,  are  beginning  now  to  realize  the 
folly  of  their  course.  Teachers  of  any  grade,  holding  certificates,  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  apply  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  schools,  and  the  matter  is  growing 
worse  every  year.  A  change  must  soon  take  place.  The  schools  in  such 
districts  must  soon  be  closed  for  want  of  teachers,  or  a  more  liberal  policy  must 
be  adopted,  and  inducements  held  out  for  good  teachers  to  fill  the  schools. 

Other  things  might  be  mentioned  that  have  brightened  and  still  cheer  our 
path,  but  their  importance  might  not  warrant  their  insertion  in  such  a  paper. 
The  system  is  evidently  growing  in  public  favor,  notwithstanding  the  croaking 
of  a  few  enemies.  Its  progress  is  not  of  a  mushroom  character,  but  like  that 
of  the  mountain  oak — slow,  but  firm,  and  strong  just  in  proportion  as  the  win¬ 
ter’s  storms,  and  the  hurricane’s  blasts  rage  and  howl  amid  its  branches.  We 
will  then  not  shrink  from  opposition — but  fearlessly  meet  it,  believing  that  it 
will  only  strengthen  the  fibres  and  deepen  the  roots  of  our  cause,  as  it  grows 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

JOHN  S.  CRUMBAUGH, 
County  Superintendent. 

Lancaster,  September  8,  1857. 


UNION  AND  SNYDER  COUNTIES. 

Union  and  Snyder  counties  include  an  area  of  206,930  acres,  about  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  improved — valued  in  1850,  with  improvements  and  imple¬ 
ments,  $5,984,805 — present  value  about  $6,500,000 — contain  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty  farms,  with  an  average  of  about  ninety  acres  to  each — 
produce  about  one  million  bushels  of  grain  per  year,  and  a  proportionate 
amount  of  other  produce  and  fruit — employ  about  six  thousand  six  hundred 
horses  and  mules.  There  are  about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  invested 
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in  manufacturing  establishments,  which  employ  between  eiMit  and  nine  hun¬ 
dred  hands. 

By  this  you  will  perceive  that  this  is  an  agricultural  district.  The  land  in 
Union  is  mostly  limestone,  and  very  productive.  In  Snyder  a  good  portion 
is  limestone,  but  the  greater  part  is  slate,  yet  all  sufficiently  productive  to  re¬ 
ward  the  labor  of  the  attentive  farmer.  The  population  is  about  twenty-eight 
thousand  in  the  two  counties.  Number  of  scholars  attending  schools  for  the 
present  year  not  reported.  Last  year  the  number  was  eight  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-one.  The  number  of  school  houses  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine ;  number  of  schools,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  an  equal  number  of 
teachers  employed  from  four  to  seven  months. 

School  Houses. — First  class,  fifty-two ;  second  class,  eighty-three ;  third 
class,  twenty-eight.  In  respect  to  location,  enclosure,  out-houses,  play  ground, 
shade  trees,  warming  and  ventilating,  we  have  but  few  that  would  properly 
come  under  first  class,  and  am  sorry  to  state  that  the  majority  must  neces- 
sarily  come  in  t lie  third  class,  Ihe  new  North  ward  edifice,  Lewisburg, 
erected  in  1855,  is  the  only  school  house  yet  built  after  any  of  the  plans  given 
in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture.  The  building  measures  fifty  feet 
in  front  and  forty-eight  feet  deep  ;  elevation  of  the  first  floor,  two  feet*;  the 
height  of  the  first  story,  fourteen  feet.  Second  story,  thirteen  feet,  contains 
four  school  rooms,  about  twenty-three  by  thirty-eight  feet  each,  and  one  direc¬ 
tors’  room,  aoout  eight  by  ten  feet,  in  which  the  board  of  directors  meet  to 
transact  their  business.  Ihe  architect  is  Henry  R.  Noll.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture,  page  86,  No.  6,  third  class. 

Another  school  house  in  Franklin  district  has  been  re-modelled  so  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  quite  a  respectable  external  appearance,  but  in  it  are  found  the  old,  defaced, 
comfortless  seats  and  desks,  as  if  re-placed  with  a  view  of  punishing  the 
scholars.  The  material,  like  that  of  the  one  just  described,  is  brick.  In  other 
respects  this  house  is  quite  comfortable  anej.  a  credit  to  the  district. 

Materials. — Brick,  twenty;  stone,  none;  log,  seventeen;  frame,  log  or 
plank,  weather-boarded,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two.  One  school  house  con¬ 
tains  four  rooms;  two  contain  two  each,  and  two  schools  were  taught  in 
rented  rooms. 

School  Furniture. — First  class,  including  maps,  charts,  school  apparatus,  &c., 
none  ;  but  with  respect  to  desks,  seats,  black-boards,  accommodation  for  hats, 
bonnets,  &c.,  thirty-two  ;  second  class,  ninety-seven  ;  third  class,  thirty-three. 

Schools. — First  class,  or  graded,  sixteen  ;  second  class,  or  classified,  one 
hundred  and  ten ;  third  class,  or  unclassified,  fifty. 

Teachers. — Flge. —  Under  seventeen,  nine;  between  seventeen  and  twenty- 
one,  fifty-three;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  forty-two;  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  twenty-six;  between  thirty  and  forty,  twenty-eight; 
between  forty  and  fifty,  eight ;  over  fifty,  one. 

Birth-place. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight ;  born  out 
of  Pennsylvania,  eight,  and  only  one  born  out  of  the  United  States. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Taught  less  than  one  year,  fifty-one ;  from  one  to 
three  years,  sixty-one ;  from  three  to  six  years,  thirty ;  from  six  to  ten  years, 
seventeen  ;  from  ten  to  twenty,  seven  ;  over  twenty,  one. 

Permanent  Teachers. — The  number  who  intend  to  teach  permanently,  will 
depend  on  how  many  schools  can  be  kept  open  sufficiently  long  to  induce 
them  to  make  teaching  their  profession.  The  whole  number  of  schools  kept 
open  from  seven  to  ten  months,  thirty-six  ;  but  some  of  these  are  taught  by 
male  teachers,  during  the  winter,  and  females  during  the  summer;  the  num¬ 
ber  who  now  make  teaching  a  profession,  twenty-six  ;  the  number  who  would 
teach  permanently,  if  they  could  get  constant  employment,  eighty-two;  the 
number  who  do  not  intend  to  teach  as  a  profession,  fifty-nine. 
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Education  of  Teachers.— College  or  seminary  graduates,  four;  attended  one 
or  more  sessions  at  academies,  seminaries,  or  colleges,  ninety-six ;  dependent 
on  our  common  schools,  or  their  own  exertions  for  then  iiteiai^  attainments, 

sixty-six. 

Grade  of  Teachers.— First  class,  forty-three;  second  class,  ninety-seven; 
third  class,  thirty-three.  Found  more  frequent  failures  in  school  government 
than  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  we  can  evidently  impiot  e  in  the  ait  of  teaching 

as  well  as  in  governing.  .  „ 

Professional  Reading. — The  number  who  have  read  “educational  works, 
fifty-three  ;  the  number  who  have  not  read  any  works  on  the  theory  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  teaching,  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  . 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — The  number  of  teachers  examined  during 
the  last  year,  one  hundred  and  forty-four;  re-examined,  foitj-five;  granted 
one  hundred  and  thirty  provisional,  and  twelve  permanent  certificates.  The 
total  number  examined  during  my  administration,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight;  granted  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  provisional,  and  thirty-one  per¬ 
manent  certificates;  rejected  nine  applicants.  In  referring  to  my  predeces¬ 
sor’s  records,  I  find  that  he  granted  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  certificates 
during  the  first  year  of  the  Superintendency,  ninety-one  of  which  were  tem¬ 
porary,  and  ninety-eight  permanent.  The  number  rejected  not  on  record. 
Total  number  of  certificates  issued  during  the  past  three  years,  iour  bundled 
and  sixty-seven. 

Institutes. — The  number  of  county  teachers’  institutes  held  during  the  three 
years  of  the  County  Superintendency,  four.  The  first  one  was  held  in  Miffiin- 
burg,  in  November,  1855,  was  in  session  four  days;  the  second  in  Selinsgrove, 
February,  ’56,  in  session  four  days;  the  third  in  New  Berlin,  October,  56, 
in  session  three  days;  and  the  fourth  was  held  in  Freeburg,  January,  lb57, 
was  in  session  four  days.  Some  very  eminent  educators  were  with  us  at  ok- 
ferent  meetings  of  the  institute.  The  good  effects  of  those  institutes  aie  \  ery 
visible  in  those  schools  taught  by  the  different  active  members  oi  it.  ^Tne 
number  of  members  belonging  to  the  uUnio?i  a?id  Snyder  County  Teacheis  In¬ 
stitute  ,”  sixty-six;  ten  of  whom  are  directors;  the  number  of  teachers  ^ho 
have  attended  one  or  more  of  its  sessions,  seventy-four. 

it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  that  Prof.  L.  R.  Sweet,  in  April,  1856, 
made  an  attempt  to  get  up  a  two  weeks’  institute  in  Lewisburg,  haa  issued  his 
circulars,  extended  an  invitation  to  the  teachers  and  friends  ci  education  of 
several  of  the  adjoining  counties,  to  meet  and  unite  with  him  in  holding  such 
an  institute  as  he  had  had  the  honor  of  conducting  in  New  \ork  and  some  of 
the  North-Western  States.  He  had  expected  about  two  hundred  “stuoents 
to  attend  u his  institute,”  but  unfortunately  for  the  “Professor,”  or  his  noole 
enterprize,  the  project  turned  out  “a  high  hope  for  a  low  having,”  and  as  the 
number  of  members  was  minus  four-fifths  of  his  expectations,  the  “1  rofessor 
did  not  feel  incline!!  to  give  us  a  full  test  of  that  skill  in  conducting  “teach¬ 
ers’  institutes”  which  had  given  him  so  much  notoriety  in  other  Stages;  yet 
through  the  assistance  of  two  of  the  Professors  oi  the  University,  and  other 
friends  of  education,  the  institute  was  kept  up  for  two  weeks,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  its  unpopularity  among  some  of  the  teachers  and  citizens,  those  who 
came  there  to  learn,  were  benefited  by  the  various  exercises  of  the  institute. 

District  Institutes — Regular  organized  district  institutes,  four.  Last  win¬ 
ter  the  directors  of  White  Deer  district  required  their  teachers  to  hold  an  in¬ 
stitute  every  alternate  Saturday,  instead  of  teaching  on  Saturdays,  the  effects 
of  which  have  been  quite  beneficial,  in  awakening  an  interest  among  the 
citizens  in  the  cause  of  education,  in  correcting  erroneous  opinions  with  regard 
to  many  important  points  pertaining  to  effectual  working  of  common  school 
system;  such  as  proving  the  inexpediency  of  having  the  school  opened  on 
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Saturdays  when  only  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  scholars  are  usually  in  attend¬ 
ance,  that  to  continue  the  regular  course  of  lessons  on  that  day,  always  proves 
detrimental  to  those  scholars  absent,  for  they  not  only  loose  the  connection  of 
the  subject,  but  their  absence  will  serve  as  an  excuse  for  not  having  a  lesson 
on  Monday.  To  review  the  lessons  on  Saturday  would  be  no  better  policy, 
ior  only  the  minority  of  the  pupils  would  receive  the  benefits.  From  my  own 
observations  and  experience  in  teaching,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  few 
causes  that  so  effectually  destroy  the  interest  in  a  school  as  irregularity  in  at¬ 
tendance,  and  this  is  always  felt  to  the  greatest  extent  on  Saturdays.  1  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  decidedly  the  best  policy  for  directors,  (of  the  rural  districts 
at  least,)  not  to  have  the  schools  opened  on  Saturdays  at  all.  The  scholars 
need  that  day  for  recreation,  and  to  attend  to  such  other  business  as  every 
week  will  naturally  bring  with  it,  so  as  not  to  detain  them  from  school  some 
other  day  during  the  week ;  and  the  teachers  also  have  other  cares  to  claim 
their  thoughts,  their  own  wants  to  supply,  and  new  improvements  to  make  in 
the  art  of  teaching  and  skill  in  governing,  which  they  can  best  promote  by  the 
social  meetings  of  the  district  institute,  which  should  be  held  as  often  as 
practicable,  and  changed  to  different  school  houses  of  the  district,  so  that  all 
the  citizens  maj^  be  brought  under  their  influences.  From  the  parents,  the 

V^r^erS  c.an  rece^ve  some  very  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the 

different  dispositions  of  their  children. 

The  discussions  on  the  modes  of  teaching  different  branches,  the  different 
systems  of  school  government,  the  effects  of  prizes,  the  evil  effects  of  pupils’ 
megulaiity  in  attendance  at  school,  emulation,  et  cetera,  prove  highly  inter- 

*  ^  ®  .  .  zcnSj  ciFid  in  no  way  can  their  co-opera- 

tion  with  the  teachers  be  more  effectually  obtained,  than  through  the  influence 
of  district  institutes. 

Examinations  and  Exhibitions. — -I  am  not  prepared  to  give  the  precise 
number,  though  it  will  not  exceed  twenty-five.  Their  beneficial  effects  are 
somewhat  doubted  by  many  of  our  best  teachers,  though  these  doubtful  opinions 
have  been  produced  not  so  much  from  the  proper  use  as  from  the  abuse  of  ex¬ 
aminations.  It  is  very  evident  that  examinations  and  exhibitions  can  be  made 
subsei  vient  or  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  education.  We  will  briefly  notice 
a  few  instances  whereby  to  illustrate  these  points. 

Mr.  R  ---~  proposes  to  close  his  school  with  an  examination  and  exhibition  ; 
he  is  ambitious  wishes  to  show  off  his  school  to  the  best  advantage.  Several 
weeks  are  spent  in  committing  and  rehearsing  particular  lessons,  solving  choice 
problems,  bounding  particular  States,  or  pointing  out  particular  rivers^  moun¬ 
tains,  cities  or  countries  on  the  map,  parsing  or  analyzing  selected  sentences, 
and  in  some  cases  reading  borrowed  compositions;  and  thus,  while  the  pupils 
are  reviewing,  the  progress  of  the  school  is  impeded,  principles  are  lost  sight 
of,  while  words  or  names  are  only  remembered.  The  long  looked  for  day  has 
arrived;  the  house  is  crowded,  the  pupils  are  in  their  particular  seats;  the 
questions  are  asked  by  the  teacher  and  very  promptly  answered  by  the  scholars. 
Some  of  the  parents  are  much  surprised  that  their  children,  who  appear  so  dull 
at  home,  should  acquit  themselves  so  well  at  school.  Others  resolve  that  their 
children  ha^e  learned  enough  and  must  henceforth  remain  at  home  and  work. 
Another  citizen  present,  more  intelligent  than  those  who  so  much  applauded 
the  teacher  s  skill,  and  the  ready  answers  of  the  scholars,  is  not  disposed  to 
judge  the  depth  of  his  children’s  minds  by  the  bright  display  of  their  oratory 
or  their  ready  answers  to  the  teacher’s  questions.  When  at  home  he  ques¬ 
tions  them  as  to  the  sense  or  utility  of  those  lessons  in  which  they  had  so 
honorably  acquitted  themselves  at  the  examination,  and  find,  not  much  to  his 
surprise,  that  they  are  still  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  those  studies; 
that  if  not  Ae,  at  least  his  honest  neighbors,  had  mistaken  the  shadow  for  the 
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substance ;  that  not  only  parents  but  the  children  had  been  duped  with  a  spu - 
'ious  article  of  intelligence. 

Mr.  C - ,  on  the  other  hand,  also  proposes  to  close  his  school  with  an 

pxamination,  but  he  is  conscious  that  whatsoever  he  soweth  that  also  shall  he 
•eap ;  that  if  lie  merely  requires  his  pupils  to  repeat  rules  and  recite  lessons 
le  can  reap  but  words  at  most — no  ideas.  If  he  carefully  instills  into  the 
elastic  minds  of  his  pupils  the  end  for  which  they  study,  and  points  out  the 
Drinciples  involved  in  their  lessons,  his  labor  will  be  crowned  with  a  rich 
harvest  of  thoughts  in  his  pupils  ;  those  thoughts  when  properly  directed  will 
ead  them  to  investigate  causes  and  effects,  to  seek  after  principles  and  ask  for 
•easons.  It  will  lead  them  to  comprehend  the  immutable  laws  of  God.  Their 
learts  and  affections  will  spontaneously  rise  to  the  Great  Author  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  and  enable  them  to  see  the  consistency  of  God — the  inconsistency  of 
Ilian.  But  to  the  teacher.  At  his  examination  the  pupils  may  fail,  his  audi¬ 
tors  may  be  disappointed,  and  he  himself  receive  no  applause  for  having  done 

his  duty ;  while  Mr.  B - was  highly  applauded  for  deceiving  the  parents 

md  scholars.  The  one  has  his  reward  here,  the  other  will  have  it  hereafter, 
whether  the  majority  of  the  people  can  appreciate  his  present  labor  or  not. 

Visits  of  Directors  and  others. — The  number  of  districts  of  the  first  class, 
six;  second  class,  eleven;  and  third  class,  seven.  The  names  of  the  most 
commendable  districts  I  will  report  hereafter. 

General  Characteristics. — The  citizens  are  characteristic  for  their  hospitality, 
and  many  of  them  for  their  intelligence  and  morality  ;  the  country  for  its 
healthfulness  and  variegated  scenery  ;  the  chief  part  of  the  soil  for  its  fertility 
and  the  excellent  quality  of  its  products ;  the  hills  and  mountains  for  their 
abundance  of  iron  ore.  * 

The  Public  Sentiment  in  regard  to  Education. — The  greater  majority  of  our 
people  see  the  importance  of  having  their  children  or  wards  instructed,  at  least, 
in  the  various  English  branches  now  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and  many 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  stop  here;  they  do  not  see  why  our  public  schools  may 
not  be  made  to  equal  our  higher  private  schools,  if  proper  encouragement  could 
be  given  to  equally  competent  teachers. 

_  It?*  The  difference  in  the  compensation  received  by  the  teachers  of  our 
higher  private  schools,  and  that  paidjrn  our  better  common  school  teachers  is, 
at  present,  not  so  very  great,  and  yet  the  expenses  of  having  our  children  edu¬ 
cated  in  our  common  schools,  with  the  advantages  of  home  influence,  are  only 
about  two  dollars  per  quarter,  making  no  allowance  for  board  ;  while  at  our 
private  schools  the  expenses  will  be  no  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  board 
and  tuition. 

Some  of  our  citizens  are  not  satisfied  with  four  months  school  in  a  year. 
Buffalo  district  has  for  several  years  past  had  seven  months  of  public  school. 
Several  other  rural  districts  will  imitate  her  example  this  year,  and  perhaps 
reach  eight  months,  and  what  appears  most  encouraging,  is  that  some  of  our 
wealthiest  citizens,  without  any  children  to  send  to  public  school,  are  in  favor 
of  thus  extending  the  time  to  seven  or  eight  months  a  year.  They  think  it 
a  much  wiser  policy  to  erect  comfortable  school  houses  wherein  to  educate  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  the  young,  than  to  build  prisons  and  houses  of  correction 
to  punish  crime,  and  suppress  vice  caused  by  ignorance. 

But  this  subject  is  not  without  two  sides.  While  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  the  bright  side,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  the  best  policy  to  conceal 
the  dark,  unpleasant  as  it  may  be  to  present  it  to  the  public,  for  be  assured  I 
would  much  rather  speak  of  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  our  people,  than  to 
enumerate  their  ignorance  and  folly.  We  have  also  among  us  those  persons 
who  look  upon  the  accumulation  of  the  “almighty  dollar”  as  the  chief  end  of 
their  existence.  Every  thing  is  weighed  and  measured  by  the  dollar,  and  that 
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which  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  money ,  is  regarded  by  them  as  possess¬ 
ing  the  highest  merits,  and  that  cause  which  takes  away  their  idol  takes  also 
their  affections,  and  leaves  them  miserable,  just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
dollars  it  takes  from  them.  With  them  the  school  system,  because  it  lays  a 
tax  on  their  property,  is  an  imposition,  and  only  designed  “to  make  rogues  out 
of  the  young,”  because  “the  greater  the  scholar  the  greater  the  rogue.”  If 
they  do  not  acknowledge  “ignorance  as  the  mother  of  devotion,”  they  at 
least  claim  her  to  be  the° Goddess  of  Honesty.  They  say,  “we  might  be  worth 
more  money  if  this  free  school  had  never  been  forced  upon  usf  “besides,  why 
«hall  we  pay  money  to  school  other  people’s  children.”  “If  this  is  a  free 
school,  then  we  don’t  know  what  is  a  pay  school.”  But  since  this  part  of 
their  liberty  is  gone,  they  are  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

In  some  districts  they  elect  directors  who  will  go  in  for  their  measures, 
cheap  masters  and  no  uniformity  of  school  books,  “three  months  school  in  a 
year  would  be  much  better  than  four,”  can’t  spare  their  children  four  months; 
besides,  “three  months  school  in  a  winter  would  be  plenty  long  enough  to 
learn  to  read ,  write  and  cipher ,”  and  what  more  does  any  body  need ,  they  can¬ 
not  even  do  that  much,  and  yet  they  succeed  in  making  more  money  than  those 
who  are  well  educated.  In  1850  we  had  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  nor  write,  but  justice 
to  them  requires  me  to  say,  that  I  believe  the  number  of  those  who  could  not 
compute  simple  interest,  to  have  been  quite  small. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  this  district  the  German  is  the  prevailing  lan¬ 
guage.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  any  thing  disparaging  of  that  race,  because  I 
belong  to  no  other  myself;  but  this  I  must  say,  that  in  regard  to  any  im¬ 
provements,  they  are  always  the  last  to  see  the  utility,  and  will  adopt  no  im- 
provenfent,  either  for  the  minds  of  their  children  or  the  soil  of  their  farms, 
that  will  not  pay.  And  were  it  not  for  falling  “  behind  hand”  in  the  pecu¬ 
niary  point  of  view,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  would  yet  have  exchanged 
their  wooden  mould-board  plows  for  the  more  modern  improvement  ;  the 
lock-chain  would  yet  find  its  accustomed  place  at  the  wagon,  on  which  the 
produce  would  be  taken  to  our  eastern  market ;  you  would  still  hear  the  sound 
of  the  flail,  instead  of  the  threshing  machine;  but  these,  with  hundreds  of 
other  slow  line  implements  and  machinery,  have  given  place  to  improvements 
suited  to  our  age.  And  why  were  they  adopted  by  them  ?  Simply  because 
the  benefits  of  these  inventions  were  more  readily  perceived  by  them. 

Yet  these  are  but  the  results  of  scientific  investigation,  and  those  investiga¬ 
tions  are  but  the  fruits  of  cultivated  mind,  and  thus  we  may  trace  one  effect 
to  its  cause,  that  cause  to  another,  until  we  get  back  to  the  school  house,  where 
the  unappreciated  teacher  had  laid  the  foundation  for  all  these  improvements 
that  now  surround  us.  We  enjoy  them,  but  seldom  ask  by  what  means  were 
they  brought  about.  In  like  manner  they  revere  the  effect  but  war  against  the 
cause.  Had  I  space,  I  would  take  you  with  this  unfortunate  class  ot  citizens 
unable  to  read,  write  or  understand  English,  to  the  election,  and  show  you 
how  much  freedom  a  man  possesses,  when  he  is  obliged  to  apply  to  the  poli¬ 
tician  for  the  right  ticket ;  or  to  the  court  of  justice,  where  the  testimony  of 
the  witness,  the  plea  of  the  attorney  and  the  charge  of  the  judge  are  all  given  in 
the  English  language,  to  a  jury,  perhaps  the  one  half  of  which  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  meaning  of  a  single  sentence  of  what  was  said,  for  as  they  are  retiring  to 
deliberate  on  the  verdict,  you  bear  one  asking  his  neighbor,  “  About  what  is 
this  suit  I”  Will  they  decide  according  to  the  evidence,  according  to  law,  ao- 
oording  to  justice  or  according  to  their  own  prejudice  ?  I  have  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion — I  will  let  those  answer  who  can  speak  from  experience. 

Text-Books . — In  the  greater  portion  of  Snyder,  and  in  some  parts  of  Union, 
the  want  of  a  uniformity  of  proper  school  books  has  heretofore  obliged  the 
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citizens  to  spend  dollars  in  saving  cents.  Though  the  directors,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  the  proper  books  are  got,  are  not  to  blame,  for  in  the  majority 
of  the  districts  they  had  last  fall  selected  a  regular  series  of  books,  which  an 
agent  had  agreed  to  supply,  but  as  he  was  soon  afterwards  called  away  to 
another  field  of  labor,  the  books  were  not  introduced,  and  the  schools,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  suffered  more  than  they  had  the  previous  winter. 

But  the  great  evil  of  this  defect  I  can  better  illustrate  by  giving  you  the 
substance  of  the  notes  taken  at  a  school  where  this  want  was  most  apparent. 

P -  district,  school  No.  7,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  S - .  Found  about 

fifty-eight  boys  and  girls  crowded  into  a  log  school  house,  twenty  by  twenty- 
two  feet,  well  ventilated,  but  poorly  warmed — children  seated  on  very  high 
slab  benches,  to  keep  their  feet  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  floor. 
The  more  advanced  scholars  have  the  privilege  of  turning  their  backs  to  the 
teacher  while  they  are  trying  their  skill  on  “pot-hooks,”  or  in  imitating  other 
copies.  As  an  excuse  for  desks,  they  have  boards  fastened  against  the  walls, 
at  which  they  can  stand  or  sit,  ad  libitum  ;  black-board  wanting ;  number  of 
names  on  teacher’s  roil,  seventy-eight :  (seven  more  reported  next  evening,) 
number  of  classes,  thirty-five;  number  of  different  books,  twenty-five  ;  number 
of  scholars  reading,  twenty-two  ;  ciphering,  sixteen;  writing,  twenty  ;  saying 
lessons  in  a  variety  of  spelling  books  and  primers,  fifty-six ;  learning  Ger¬ 
man,  about  one-third  of  the  school ;  number  of  minutes  to  devote  to  each  class 
per  day,  ten;  number  of  lessons  insisted  on  by  some  of  the  citizens,  four; 
number  of  minutes  to  devote  to  each  lesson,  two  and  a-half ;  teacher  not  here 
from  choice,  but  to  oblige  his  neighbors ;  might  be  useful  to  his  school  if  the 
scholars  had  the  proper  books,  but  with  the  books  they  have  he  can  at  best 
but  keep  school.  I  proposed  to  make  this  defect  the  subject  of  an  evening  lec¬ 
ture  to  the  citizens,  but  the  teacher  told  me  there  would  be  preaching  in  the 
school  house  that  evening.  1  therefore  yielded  my  claims  and  became  a  listener. 
But  before  I  close  this  subject  I  must  give  you  a  glimpse  at  the  other  side ,  for 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  nearly  all  of  my  subjects  have  two  sides  at  least. 

S - G - district,  school  No.  3,  second  grade,  taught  by  S - M - , 

Esq.  Found  sixty-six  names  on  Row’s  Common  School  Register.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars  studying  orthography  and  reading,  sixty-six  ;  mental  and  writ¬ 
ten  arithmetic,  fifty-five ;  English  grammar,  sixty-five ;  geography,  fifty-two; 
composition,  fifty-one.  Felton’s  Outline  Maps  decorate  the  walls  of  the 
school  house.  The  manner  in  which  the  scholars  acquit  themselves  in  this 
department,  commends  the  school,  the  teacher  and  the  system.  Music  re¬ 
ceives  a  due  share  of  attention.  A  few  minutes  judiciously  taken  up  with 
music,  when  other  exercises  become  dull,  invigorates  the  school — brings  the 
smile  upon  the  many  bright  faces,  and  casts  a  ray  of  sunshine  upon  all  the 
other  studies.  “The  Weekly  Gazette,”  to  which  all  the  pupils  may  con¬ 
tribute  their  thoughts,  edited  by  those  who  prove  themselves  worthy  of  that 
post,  by  their  conduct  and  other  attainments.  It  is  truly  a  very  interesting 
periodical — contains  many  ingenious  ideas,  some  of  them  in  their  unpolished 
state,  but  generally  a  fair  type  of  “Young  America;”  the  orthography  is 
good,  but  many  of  them  appear  to  show  by  their  chirograph}*  that  they  did 
not  think  it  popular  to  write  a  fair  hand.  In  one  part  of  the  Gazette  are  found 
the  names  of  the  “criminals,”  or  those  who  disobey  the  rules  of  the  school, 
while  it  supposes  the  good  and  obedient  to  be  sufficiently  rewarded  with  the 
conscientiousness  of  having  been  faithful  to  themselves,  their  teachers,  their 
parents  and  Creator,  without  the  additional  reward  of  having  their  names 
placed  opposite  those  of  the  “  criminals.”  The  subject  of  the  lessons  appears 
to  be  well  understood.  The  pupils  are  mostly  quiet,  industrious  and  orderly, 
but  there  are  always  exceptions.  The  teacher  says  his  theory  does  not  in¬ 
clude  corporal  punishment,  but  the  successful  practice  of  his  present  school 
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necessarily  includes  the  rod.  The  school  house  is  good  enough,  but  the  desks 
stand  in  need  of  repairing.  The  teacher  is  about  twenty-five  years  of  age; 
does  not  intend  to  make  teaching  his  profession. 

Normal  Schools. — We  have,  as  yet,  no  regular  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  (for  their  profession,)  but  the  “Normal  Department”  of  the  Free- 
burg  academy  has  supplied  many  of  the  schools  in  its  vicinity  with  an  im¬ 
proved  class  of  teachers.  The  Mifflinburg  academy  continues  to  send  out  her 
yearly  quota  of  teachers  in  exchange  for  students.  The  university  at  Lewis- 
burg  continues  also  to  contribute  her  share  of  laborers  in  the  common  school 
cause.  The  Union  seminary  has  also  opened  a  regular  course  of  studies  with 
a  view  of  preparing  young  men  and  women  for  the  duties  of  the  school  room. 
The  members  of  this  department  have  organized  an  institute,  which  meets  once 
a  week,  to  discuss  different  topics  partaining  to  the  profession  of  teaching ; 
they  have  commenced  a  teachers’  library,  and  have  subscribed  for  some  of  our 
most  popular  educational  periodicals.  1  hope  you  may  hear  from  Union  as  a 
candidate  for  one  of  the  State  Normal  schools.  Our  county  may  be  among 
the  smallest  in  the  sixth  Normal  district,  but  we  are  central  enough,  if  not 
the  most  central.  Our  climate  is  healthy  ;  provisions  are  plenty,  and  of  the 
best  qjiality ;  our  people  have  money  enough,  and  I  hope  they  will  prove  will¬ 
ing  enough,  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings. 

Improvement s  to  our  Present  School  System. — It  is  the  province  of  our 
government  to  make  wise  and  judicious  laws  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
its  people.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  obey  those  laws,  and  see  that  they 
are  made  to  serve  their  intended  purpose.  But  the  people  have  found  it  much 
easier  to  find  fault  with  those  laws  than  to  carry  them  into  effect.  And  hence 
we  often  ask  for  new  laws  before  we  have  given  any  proof  that  we  need  them ; 
and  ask  for  changes  before  we  have  had  time  to  test  the  merits  of  those  laws 
we  have. 

Our  school  system  has,  so  far,  adapted  itself  to  nearly  all  our  wants;  at  least 
it  has  kept  pace  with  our  inclinations  to  improve.  The  fault  rests  not  in  the 
machinery  so  much  as  in  the  inexperienced  workman ;  too  many  persons  de¬ 
pend  on  “a  good  school  system”  to  work  the  reformation  so  much  desired  in 
our  State.  In  ourselves  I  have  this  improvement  to  suggest,  that  the  scholars 
prove  true  to  their  studies ;  the  parents  to  their  trusts  ;  the  directors  to  the 
duties  of  their  office  ;  the  teachers  to  their  profession,  and  the  Superintendent 
will  endeavor  to  contribute  his  humble  mite  to  the  work  of  so  much  impor¬ 
tance  to  ourselves  and  posterity.  In  behalf  of  the  school  system  I  have,  at 
present,  no  improvements  to  suggest.  Yet  I  believe  it  is  far  from  the  height 
of  its  perfection,  but  time  will  develop  it.  We  should  remember  the  epitaph, 

“I  was  well,  I  would  be  better,  Here  I  am.” 

D.  HECKENDORN, 

County  Superintendent . 

New  Berlin,  Union  County,  July,  1857. 
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School  Houses. — There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  school  houses  in  this 
county,  being  an  increase  of  five  during  the  past  year.  Seventeen  may  be 
counted  in  the  first  class;  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  second  class,  and 
twenty-three  of  the  third  class.  Seven  of  those  included  in  the  first  class,  and 
not  heretofore  reported,  are  located  in  the  following  districts,  viz :  two  in 
South  Whitehall,  one  in  Lower  Macungie,  one  in  Hanover,  one  in  North 
Whitehall,  one  in  Salesburg,  and  one  in  Lynn  district.  All  of  them  are  new 
except  the  one  in  Hanover,  and  were  built  during  the  last  year. 

Several  buildings  mentioned  in  my  last  report  as  entirely  unfit  for  the  train¬ 
ing  places  of  youth,  have  since  been  so  changed  as  to  cause  them  to  be  included 
in  the  second  class. 

School  Architecture. — Three  school  houses  have  been  built  during  the  year 
according  to  plans  in  the  “Pennsylvania  School  Architecture.”  One  in  Lower 
Macungie,  one  in  South  Whitehall,  and  one  in  North  Whitehall.  A  two  story 
brick  building  is  in  progress  of  erection,  in  the  Allentown  district,  according 
to  plan  and  specification  of  Class  3,  No.  6,  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture, 
and  will  be  finished  about  the  first  of  October.  The  directors  of  the  borough 
of  Catasauqua  contemplate  erecting  another  building  in  their  district,  which 
will  be  upon  a  plan  from  the  same  work. 

Materials. — Nineteen  school  houses  are  of  brick;  three  of  these  are  three 
stories  high,  and  three  two  stories;  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  stone,  and 
twenty-five  of  wood. 

Furniture. — Sixteen  houses  have  furniture  that  may  be  comprised  in  the 
first  class  ;  forty-two  in  the  second  class,  and  ninety-seven  in  the  third.  Much 
of  the  furniture  in  the  last  is  of  the  worst  quality  and  wholly  unsuited  for  its 


purpose. 

Graded  Schools. — There  are  twenty-two  graded  schools  within  the  county ; 
fifteen  of  them  in  the  Allentown  district ;  four  in  the  borough  of  Catasauqua, 
and  the  three  in  the  East  ward  district  of  the  borough  of  Allentown.  Twenty- 
eight  others  are  efficiently  classed  and  organized.  The  remainder  are  in¬ 
different  in  both,  these  respects.  Many  are  under  the  care  of  competent  and 
zealous  teachers,  who  fully  appreciate  the  responsibility  of  their  position,  and 
whose  labors  will  leave  a  marked  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth  en¬ 
trusted  to  their  care. 

Teachers. — As  far  as  the  data  I  have  been  able  to  gather  in  reference  to  the 
age,  birth-place  and  experience  of  teachers,  the  following  is  the  result,  viz  : 

Five  are  under  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  forty-four  between  seventeen  and 
rwenty-one  years  ;  sixty-five  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years  ;  twen¬ 
ty  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years ;  fifteen  between  thirty  and  forty 
jeais;  nine  between  forty  and  fifty  years,  and  twelve  over  fifty  years. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  were  born  in  Pennsylvania ;  fifty-six  have 
taught  less  than  a  year  ;  seventy  have  taught  from  one  to  three  years  ;  twenty- 
five  have  taught  from  three  to  six  years;  five  have  taught  from  six  to  ten 
years;  twelve  have  taught  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  two  have  tauffiit 
over  twenty  years. 

Sixty  intend  to  teach  permanently.  The  remainder  are  only  temporarily 
engaged.  J 


A  majority  have  read  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
Thirty-eight  have  given  full  satisfaction  eighty-five  medium,  and  forty- 
seven  are  unfit  for  the  service. 
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Examinations. — One  hundred  and  eighty  applicants  were  examined  during 
the  past  year;  two  hundred  fifty-three  during  my  official  term,  (one  year  and 
nine  months,)  and  forty  were  re-examined  during  the  whole  term.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  provisional  certificates  were  granted  during  the  year,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  during  my  term.  One  permanent  certificate  was 
granted  during  my  term. 

My  examinations  were,  as  heretofore,  public,  and  were  held  m  the  several 
districts  after  due  public  notice,  of  at  least  two  weeks,  of  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting,  commencing  near  the  close  of  July  and  ending  the  lattei  part  of 
August.  The  meetings  were  generally  well  attended,  and  a  laudable  desire 
manifested  by  directors  and  others  to  obtain  competent  and  faithful  teachers. 

JVo  county  institute  was  organized.  I  contemplated  holding  one  during 
the  winter,  but  being  retarded  in  my  visits  to  the  schools  by  inclemency  of 
weather,  obstructed  roads,  &c.,  I  was  unable  to  give  attention  to  anj  other 
duty  than  these  visitations,  which  1  regret  to  say  were  not  completed  ;  four 
of  the  schools  having  closed  their  session  before  1  coula  reach  them. 

The  short  term  the  schools  are  kept  open  in  many  of  the  rural  districts, 
together  with  the  large  number  of  schools  in  the  county,  (one  hundred  and 
seventy,)  the  great  distance  to  be  traveled,  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the 
weather,  all  combine  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  County  Superintendent  to 
make  his  office  as  efficient  for  the  advancement  of  the  schools  as  is  desirable. 
But  little  can  be  learned  of  the  character  and  .condition  of  the  school  and  its 
teacher,  at  a  visit  of  less  than  half  a  day’s  duration.  There  should  even  be 
more  than  one  visit  to  each  school  during  the  term.  This  is  impossible  unless 
the  term  be  increased.  Sufficient  time  should  elapse  after  the  commencement 
of  the  schools  to  permit  them  to  be  properly  organized  and  classed  before  the 
Countv  Superintendent’s  visits.  A  month  usually  passes  before  they  are  thus 
organized  and  classed.  This  fact,  together  with  the  large  number  of  schools, 
leaves  too  short  a  period  for  the  Superintendent  to  render  that  essential  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  cause  which  the  importance  of  his  office  requires. 

I  commenced  my  visits  on  the  first  of  December  and  continued,  whenever 
the  weather  permitted,  till  the  latter  part  of  March.  In  every  district  but  two 
I  was  accompanied  at  least  by  one,  and  oftentimes  by  two  and  three  directors, 
to  wffiorn  such  improvement  of  buildings,  furniture,  &c.,  as  the  particular  cases 

seemed  to  require,  were  suggested. 

In  my  address  to  the  pupils  reference  was  made  to  the  new  office  oi  Uts- 
trict  Superintendent,  and  to  the  district  report.  They  w^ere  informed  of  the 
record  to  be  kept  of  their  character  as  pupils,  and  of  the  importance  of  doing 
their  duty  in  order  to  stand  well  upon  the  report  of  their  district.  A 

spirit  of  emulation  unknown  before  was  infused  into  all  the  schools  into  which 
the  reports  were  introduced.  All  seemed  eager  to  be  entered  as  the  best  pupils 

for  superior  conduct,  order  and  progress. 

The  reports  met  the  favor  of  ail  the  teachers  but  two,  these  having  more  re¬ 
cord  for  their  pay  than  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  their  scholars,  feared 
they  would  give  offence  to  parents  by  classing  the  children  of  some  as  superior 
to  those  of  others,  and  for  this  reason  they  themselves  might  lose  their  occu¬ 
pation.  One  peremptorily  refused  to  give  the  information  called  tor  by  the 
report.  On  being  told  such  conduct  could  not  be  tolerated,  and  that  it  w^as 
his  duty  to  comply,  or  be  dismissed  from  the  service,  he  at  length  reluctantly 

^Tffie^reports  generally  show  a  want  of  regularity  of  visists  by  directors. 
Visits  by  parents  were'also  rare.  1  regret  to  say  that  only  a  few  districts 
stand  commendable  in  this  respect.  Some  are  injuriously  deficient. 

County  Superintendent.— There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  m  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  schools  and  school  houses  within  the  county  since  the  creation 
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of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent.  The  prejudice  which  at  first  existed 
in  the  minds  of  some  is  gradually  diminishing,  with  a  better  understanding  of 
the  duties  of  that  officer.  A  higher  appreciation  of  his  importance  to  the  cause 
of  education  is  gaining  groundfand  it  is  hoped,  ere  long,  he  will  be  regarded 
as  of  no  less  essential  service  than  that  of  the  teacher  himself. 

TILGHMAN  GOOD, 

County  Superintendent. 

Allentown,  September  1,  1857. 
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In  preparing  a  report  for  the  school  year  1857,  we  find  the  instructions 
covering-  nearly  the  same  ground  as  was  marked  out  for  us  in  1856,  and  much 
of  our  report  will  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  last.  The  first  item  asked  is  in 
relation  to 

School  Houses. — The  number  of  school  houses,  or  places  occupied  for  schools, 
(some  of  which  are  temporary,)  is  one  hundred  and  forty-cne.  I  he  number 
sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  grade  of  schools  for  which  they  are  intended, 
is  sixty-four;  those  which  can  be  made  so  by  being  remodelled  and  repaired, 
forty-two  ;  those  that  are  entirely  worthless  for  school  purposes,  thirty-five. 

The  number  of  brick  school  houses  is  one;  stone,  one;  log,  twenty-one;  frame, 
one  hundred  and  eighteen.  There  have  been  several  new  houses  erected  during 
the  year,  and  several  old  ones  repaired  and  remodelled.  In  Corydon,  a  very 
good  house  has  been  built,  which  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  directors,  and 
is  an  ornament  to  the  little  village  in  which  it  is  located.  \\  e  have  to  add 
to  those  already  reported  as  belonging  to  the  first  class,  Limestone,  one  ;  Con- 
newango,  one  ;  Deerfield,  three  ;  Pine  Grove,  one  ;  Eldred,  three  ;  Sugar 
Grove,  one  ;  Elk,  one  ;  Cherry  Grove,  one' ;  Glade  four,  and  Brokenstraw  two. 
Besides  these  there  are  others  in  progress,  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark, 
that  the  indications  are  favorable  in  many  towns  towards  the  extinction  of 
the  miserable  structures  that  were  “good  enough  for  school  houses;”  and  no 
one  thing  has  afforded  us  more  real  gratification  than  to  be  requested  to  fur¬ 
nish  plans  for  the  remodelling  of  old,  or  the  construction  of  new  ones. 

Since  our  last  report,  the  Union  school  house  in  the  borough  of  Warren  has 
been  completed,  and  is  in  itself  a  noble  structure,  but  as  a  school  house  may 
be  regarded  as  a  model.  Anticipating  a  statement  of  its  adaptation,  cost,  &c., 
for  publication  in  the  “  School  Journal,”  we  leave  it  out  of  our  report. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  houses  being  built  from  the  plans  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  Architecture,  and  we  would  add,  that  those  plans  are  not  well 
adapted  to  the  means  of  our  districts,  being  altogether  too  expensive;  how¬ 
ever,  many  valuable  suggestions  therein  are  being  introduced  as  improvements 
upon  old  plans. 

Furniture  and  Internal  Arrangements. — Under  this  head  we  have  to  say, 
that  where  new  houses  have  been  built  and  old  ones  repaired,  the  modern  im¬ 
provements  have  generally  been  adopted,  and  we  can  change  the  number  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  those  well  arranged,  ventilated,  &c.,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
two  ;  of  those  constructed  with  a  view  to  cheapness,  forty-five  ;  of  those  which 
are  entirely  unfit  for  schools,  sixty-four. 

There  has  been  no  general  system  of  grading  adopted  in  the  schools  of  .his 
county,  other  than  that  the  branches  named  in  the  provisional  certificate  are 
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required  in  every  school.  A  thorough  system  of  grading  has  been  adopted  in 
the  Union  school,  in  Warren  borough.  The  school  is  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Charles  Twining,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  efficient  teachers.  It  has  been  in 
operation  several  months.  We  attended  a  portion  of  the  time  during  the  ex¬ 
amination,  and  were  present  at  the  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The 
examinations  were  very  thorough — the  exhibition  highly  interesting,  and  in 
view  of  the  expense,  sacrifice  and  effort  put  forth  by  the  friends  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  we  could  but  congratulate  them  on  the  final  u  perfect  triumph.7’ 

Classification  is  well  attended  to  in  most  of  our  schools,  although  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  text-books  still  forms  an  obstacle  to  its  introduction  into  all,  and  unless 
more  compulsory  measures  are  adopted,  the  evil  will  not  soon  cease. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  age,  experience,  birth  place,  &c.,  of  the 


teachers  employed  during  the  year,  as  nearly  as  we  could  ascertain  : 

Teachers  under  seventeen  years  of  age . . .  7 

Between  seventeen  and  twenty-one .  59 

Between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five . . . ' .  74 

Between  twenty-five  and  thirty . . .  24 

Between  thirty  and  forty . . . . .  13 

Between  forty  and  fifty . . . . . .  1 

Between  fifty  and  sixty.. . .  .  2 

Born  in  Pennsylvania .  102 

Born  out  of  Pennsylvania. . . 68 

Who  have  from  one  to  three  years’  experience . 104 

Who  have  from  three  to  six  years’  experience . 37 

Who  have  from  six  to  ten  years’  experience . . .  14 

Who  have  from  ten  to  twenty  years’  experience.  . .  5 

Who  have  over  twenty  years’  experience .  10 

Who  may  be  regarded  as  permanent . . . 125 

Who  may  not  be  regarded  as  permanent . . 45 

Who  have  read  works  on  teaching,  &c . 94 

Who  have  not  read  works  on  teaching,  &c .  76 

Who  have  given  general  satisfaction  and  hold  the  permanent 
certificate,  or  are  graded  on  the  provisional,  good  or  very  good,  130 

Who  are  medium,  or  better  than  none . 71 

Who  are  worthless . . .  9 

Who  have  been  examined  during  the  last  year .  146 

Who  have  been  examined  during  my  term  of  office.. .  306 

Who  have  received  the  permanent  certificate. . .  25 


Permanent  Teachers . — -This  portion  of  our  report  is  to  be  taken  with  much 
allowance.  Teachers  tell  us  that  they  intend  to  remain  in  the  business,  but  at 
our  next  visit  to  their  district,  we  find  that  they  have  dropped  the  “school 
marm”  and  assumed  “the  mistress,”  and  this  is  to  continue  so  long  as  we  em¬ 
ploy  so  many  females  as  teachers.  In  our  view,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  making 
school  teaching  a  profession  in  this  country,  while  teachers’  wages  are  so  low 
and  so  much  preference  given  to  female  teachers,  merely  on  account  of  the 
expense. 

The  Examination  of  Teachers. — We  have  endeavored  to  do  our  duty  in  this 
particular  without  partiality,  and  we  have  heard  of  little  fault-finding  from 
those  who  attend  the  regular  examinations.  Directors  do  not  often  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  certificates,  and  often  employ  those  who  have  none,  and 
then,  if  after  they  have  taught  for  some  months  we  happen  around  to  visit  the 
school,  we  are  expected  to  examine  the  teacher  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances.  We  have  had  occasion  to  refuse  no  applicant  some  kind  of 
certificate,  but  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  advise  many  not  to  attempt  to  pass 
an  examination  until  they  had  spent  more  time  in  preparation,  and  in  some 
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cases  we  have  been  able  to  discover  that  an  individual  wishing  to  teach  bad 

© 

not  the  necessary  amount  of  common  sense  requisite,  and  such  have  been 
parried  off  to  save  their  feelings  and  those  of  friends.  We  have  had  occasion 
to  annul  but  one  certificate,  but  some  have  been  licensed  for  the  last  time  by 
us.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  lias  been  a  commendable  effort 
on  the  part  of  most  of  the  teachers  to  improve  their  qualifications,  and  in  every 
case  of  re-examination,  the  certificate  given  has  shown  advancement  in  grade. 

Some  years  since  a  teachers'  institute  was  organized  in  this  county,  and 
after  having  a  feeble  existence  for  two  or  three  years,  it  went  down.  Durinor 
the  past  year  we  have  endeavored  to  resuscitate  it,  but  our  efforcs  have  not 
proved  satisfactory,  but  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  abandon  it,  and  hope,  during 
the  coming  year,  to  see  it  in  a  prosperous  condition.  We  have  nothing  to 
add  to  our  former  report,  relative  to  the  visitations  of  schools  either  by  di¬ 
rectors  or  patrons. 

The  public  sentiment  relative  to  common  schools  in  this  county,  is  gene¬ 
rally  correct,  so  far  as  the  theory  is  concerned,  but  still  many  are  too  negli¬ 
gent  to  put  it  into  practical  operation,  so  as  to  reap  all  its  benefits. 

We  are  now  satisfied,  that  under  the  head  of  leading  characteristics  of  the 
county,  in  our  former  report,  we  over-rated  the  valueless  lands  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  last  Legislature  authorized  the  opening  and 
building  of  a  road  from  Warren  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tionesta,  which  we  are 
informed  will  bring  out  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  county.  If  this  be  true, 
we  think  that  our  young  men  can  do  well  to  remain  and  help  to  develop  our 
own  county,  instead  of  wandering  west,  to  lose  health  and  enjoyment  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  richer  soil  of  easier  cultivation. 

Changes  in  the  School  Law. — We  have  nothing  to  add  to  our  last  report  in 
this  respect.  We  are  sure  that  many  years  will  elapse  before  the  law  in  the 
matter  of  building  school  houses  can  be  carried  out  in  some  of  the  northern 
towns  of  this  county.  Directors  are  elected  on  this  question.  The  all-ab¬ 
sorbing  question  is,  will  the  directors  levy  a  tax  to  build  school  houses!  and 
no  man  gets  elected  who  is  not  opposed  to  the  law  in  that  particular.  We 
have  done  all  in  our  power  to  do  away  with  the  evil,  but  to  no  effect.  It  must 
remain  twenty  years  or  more,  or  until  the  present  school  houses,  which  have 
been  built  by  the  people  benefitted  thereby,  are  destroyed.  W e  would,  how¬ 
ever,  recommend  an  addition  to  the  statistics  required  in  the  annual  reports 
of  directors,  viz :  The  number  of  children  in  each  district  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twenty-one  years.  We  have  noticed  that  in  many  places  but  a 
small  portion  of  those  for  whose  education  the  law  professes  to  provide,  are 
found  in  our  common  schools.  The  reasons  given  are  various ;  but  two  are 
common,  h  irst :  That  many  of  the  female  teachers  are  not  competent  to  teach 
large  and  advanced  scholars;  and  we  have  often  found  parents  who  did  not 
blush  to  own  that  female  teachers  could  not  govern  their  large  scholars. 

We  have  noticed  that  one  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  teachers  in  this  county, 
is,  that  young  ladies  or  gentlemen  are  not  willing  to  place  themselves 
under  the  tuition  of  female  teachers  to  qualify  for  the  position  of  teaching; 
while  from  the  schools  where  males  are  employed,  we  are  constantly  receiving 
recruits  to  the  teacher’s  rank^. 

Finally. — We  have  just  entered  upon  our  duties  as  County  Superintendent 
for  the  coming  three  years,  and  are  happy  to  state  that  we  have  much  to  en¬ 
courage  us.  Our  notes  thus  far  show  a  most  gratifying  advancement  in  the 
schools  of  the  county,  and  we  hope  much  from  the  next  three  years’  labor. 

L.  L.  SPENCER, 
County  Superintendent . 

Columbus,  July  16,  1857. 
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School  Houses.— No  material  change  has  been  made  in  the  character  of  the 
school  houses  of  this  county  since  my  last  report.  The  district  of  Texas  has 
erected  one  building  for  school  purposes,  and  Dyberry  three. 

School  Furniture.— First  class,  in  none  of  the  school  houses ;  second  class, 

in  one  hundred;  third  class,  in  fifty.  ,  ,  , 

Materials  of  School  Houses. — Brick,  one ;  stone,  two  ;  wood,  one  hundred 

ar School's*— Fhst  class,  (graded,)  none  ;  second  class, (classified,) one  hundred 

and  twenty  ;  third  class,  (unclassified,)  thirty.  t 

of  Teachers.— Under  seventeen  years  of  age,  nineteen  ;  between  seven- 

teen  and  twenty-one,  sixty  ;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  thirty-seven; 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  seven;  between  thirty  and  forty,  four,  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  fifty,  none.  ,  ,  f 

Birth-place. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  three ;  born  out  of 

Pennsylvania,  twenty-five.  . 

Experience  in  Teaching.— Taught  less  than  one  year,  fifty-eight;  between 

one  and  three  years,  fifty-eight ;  between  three  and  six  years,  ten  ;  between 
six  and  ten  years,  one  ;  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  one  ;  over  twenty  years, 

n°- Professional  Reading.— Number  who  have  read  educational  works,  fifty  ; 

number  who  have  not,  seventy-six.  .  ,  •  i  i 

Grade  of  Teachers.— First  class,  thirty ;  second  class,  ninety ,  third  cJa.s, 

*e Institutes . — There  have  been  held,  during  the  past  three  years,  nine  county 
institutes,  four  of  which  were  in  session  one  week  each  ;  three  two  days  each, 
and  two  eleven  weeks  each.  The  number  in  attendance  at  the  institutes  of  a 
week  and  less,  has  been  from  twenty  to  seventy-five  ;  number  in  attendance  at 
those  of  eleven  weeks,  seventy-five.  About  twenty-five  from  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties  attended  the  session  of  the  one  of  eleven  weeks  held  this  spring.  There 
are  no  district  associations  m  the  county. 

Examinations  and  Certificates— Number  of  teachers  examined  during  the 
past  year,  two  hundred  and  sixteen,  of  whom  eighty-e.ght  had  been  previously 
examined  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  examined  for  the  .list  tune.  The 
latter  number  only  have  age,  number  of  years  taught,  &c.,  reported  for  this 

^Number  of  certificates  issued  during  my  official  term,  three  hundred  and 
fortv-two  ;  of  which  nineteen  were  permanent  and  three  hundred  and  t went, - 
three  provisional  certificates.  Of  the  first  class,  twelve  were  granted  during 

t,'Number<of  certificates  issued  during  the  past  three  years,  five  hundred  and 
forty-six;  of  which  twenty-nine  only  were  permanent  ones.  JN umber  ot  le- 

jected  applicants,  twenty.  •  .  . 

Miscellaneous.— There  are  but  few  schools  in  the  county  which  are  visited 
by  their  patrons  with  any  degree  of  regularity  and  a  still 

nublic  examinations  and  exhibitions  have  been  held.  The  distncts  ot  I  aim}  1a, 
Bethany,  Dyberry,  South  Canaan,  Cherry  Ridge,  Waymart  and  Berlin,  aie 
the  only  ones  deserving  credit  in  this  latter  respect  In  the  d.stnc  s  of  Pal- 
mvra  and  Waymart  the  directors  have  adopted  the  district  superintenden  5, 
and  ‘are  well  pleased  with  the  result  thus  far.  In  most  of  the  other  districts 
the  directors  visit  their  schools,  but  not  as  often  as  the  law  requires,  and  in  a 
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few  instances  I  have  been  informed  by  teachers,  that  neither  directors  or  pat¬ 
rons  have  visited  them. 

Leading  Characteristics. — Agriculture  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and 
leather  form  the  leading  pursuits  in  this  county,  and  are  too  closely  allied  to 
allow  of  geographical  divisions.  In  those  districts  which  have  been  longest 
settled,  the  schools  are,  as  a  general  rule,  the  best,  and  are  kept  in  operation  a 
longer  time  each  year. 

Graded  Schools. — In  the  boroughs  of  Honesdale  and  Way  mart,  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Palmyra,  graded  schools  might  be  established  which  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  pupils,  and  a  credit  to  the  directors  and  people  of  those  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Teachers  and  Teaching. — The  success  of  the  school  depends  upon  the  teacher. 
In  youth  the  mind  is  very  susceptible,  and  the  manner  of  thought  and  action 
formed  by  the  pupil  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  kind  of  tuition  re¬ 
ceived.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  understand  well  the  capacities  of  his 
pupils  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  should  know  the  proper  amount 
of  mental  aliment  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  mind  of  each  of  his 
pupils,  and  in  what  manner  it  should  be  administered.  “The  man  of  patience 
and  understanding  will  consider  well  the  mind  he  has  to  form  and  instruct ; 
he  will  infuse,  by  little  and  little,  maxims  adapted  to  his  age  and  suited  to  his 
genius,  rank  and  capacity.  I  know  there  are*  some  soils  barren  and  ungrate¬ 
ful,  and  which  will  never  answer  the  labor  of  the  cultivator ;  but,  besides  that 
such  are  very  uncommon,  1  am  inclined  to  suspect  frequently  the  tiller  has 
neither  strength  nor  skill  enough  to  dig  into  and  improve  it  as  he  ought. ” 
Teachers  without  habits  of  thought  and  investigation  produce  schools  of  like 
character.  This  class  of  teachers  is  diminishing,  and  those  possessing  some 
pride  in  their  vocation,  together  with  reasonable  qualifications,  are  taking  their 
places.  Pupils  must  be  taught  that  words  have  meaning,  and  a  repetition  of 
rules  can  be  of  little  service  to  them  unless  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  based  be  well  understood. 

Books  and  Studies .- — Through  the  activity  of  directors  and  teachers,  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  books  has  been  established  in  several  districts,  and  a  class  intro¬ 
duced,  much  better  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  pupils  than  that  formerly 
used.  Where  this  change  has  been  made,  there  we  find,  also,  such  a  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies  as  will  best  promote  their  advancement. 
This  I  regard  as  a  change  of  great  importance,  and  one  that  will  not  fail  to 
produce  desirable  results. 

Teachers'  Wages. — Wages  of  teachers  have  increased  in  proportion  as  they 
have  improved  their  qualifications.  A  few.  years  since  female  teachers  re¬ 
ceived  from  four  to  eight,  and  males  from  eight  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month, 
and  board.  At  present  females  receive  from  eight  to  twenty,  and  males  from 
sixteen  to  twentj^-eight  dollars  per  month,  and  board.  In  most  districts  of 
the  county  the  teachers  “  board  around,51  consequently  this  portion  of  teachers’ 
wages  is  not  mentioned  in  their  annual  reports.  Were  this  item  added  to 
teachers’  wages,  in  our  reports,  Wrayne  county  would  rank  as  high,  in  this 
respect,  as  most  of  her  sister  counties. 

Public  Sentiment . — The  common  schools  of  our  county  are  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  favor  with  the  public,  and  the  prevalent  disposition  is  to  elevate 
them  to  such  a  standard  as  will  furnish  to  the  scholars  thorough  elementary 
instruction.  This  is  evinced  in  the  care  shown  in  the  selection  of  teachers; 
the  amount  paid  not  being  so  much  the  object  as  the  capacity  and  efficiency 
to  impart  instruction. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — These  have  produced  a  great  amount  of  good.  They 
have  aroused  a  common  sympathy  and  interest  among  teachers;  trained  them 
in  the  most  approved  modes  of  teaching,  and  established  more  uniformity  \n 
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the  general  arrangement  of  school  exercises.  They  have  awakened  and 
enlisted  public  sympathy  5  more  clearly  exhibited  the  teachers’  profession  in 
its  true  light,  and  thereby  called  into  the  field  talent  of  a  higher  order.  Nearly 
all  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  have  attended  one  or  more  of  the  institutes, 
and  one  half  have  attended  one  of  eleven  weeks’  duration.  Those  of  eleven 
weeks  were  Normal  schools,  in  which  class  recitation  constituted  the  regular 
exercises.  Teachers,  who  have  been  members  of  these  schools,  prove  to  their 
patrons,  (except  to  that  particular  class  wh.o  never  perceive  improvements  in 
anything,  unless  under  their  especial  charge,)  that  improvements  in  teaching- 
are  no  fables,  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  raising  their  wages,  but  actual 
facts,  and  well  worthy  of  attention. 

School  Houses  and  Furniture. — In  several  districts,  houses,  entirely  unfit 
for  use,  are  giving  place  to  those  of  good  construction  and  appearance ;  yet 
several  years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  every  school  in  the  county  will 
be  furnished  with  a  good  house.  In  very  few  instances  are  the  necessary  out¬ 
houses  furnished  5  and  as  to  apparatus,  charts,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of 
black-boards,  very  little  is  found.  A  few  schools  are  furnished  with  outline 
maps,  and  one  has  a  set  of  Holbrook’s  school  apparatus.  The  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  soon  obtaining  proper  buildings  and  furniture,  is  the  apparent 
heavy  taxation  to  which  the  people  must  submit  in  order  to  obtain  the  requi¬ 
site  amount  of  funds.  Some  of  the  districts  are  sparsely  settled,  and  the  tax 
necessary  to  keep  the  schools  in  operation  is  already  considered  grievous. 

Supply  of  Teachers. — It  is  impossible  for  any  county  to  have  a  supply  of 
competent  teachers,  unless  steady  employment  be  given.  The  majority  of  the 
schools  in  this  comity  are  not  in  session  more  than  six  months  in  each  year, 
and  this  amount  of  time  is  divided  into  two  sessions,  with  about  three  months 
intervening,  and  generally  a  change  of  teachers  at  every  session,  thus  making 
the  business  very  uncertain.  Those  schools  which  are  in  session  eight  and 
ten  months  during  the  year,  are  easily  supplied  with  good  teachers.  If  those 
holding  short  sessions  would  commence  the  first  of  September  and  continue 
six  or  eight  months,  with  a  short  vacation  at  the  middle  of  the  term,  the  pupils 
would  receive  much  more  benefit  from  the  moneys  expended,  and  the  services 
of  better  teachers  could  be  had  at  the  same  cost.  Let  teaching  have  a  place 
among  the  professions,  and  the  employment  be  a  steady  one,  then  will  our 
youth  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  competent  instructors,  and  our  public 
schools  become,  in  truth,  the  colleges  of  the  people. 

S.  A.  TERREL, 

County  Superintendent . 

Honesdale,  July  6,  1857. 


* WESTMOREL AND  COUNTY. 

Another  year  has  closed,  and  again  it  becomes  my  duty  to  report.  It  was 
my  intention  and  wish  to  give  in  this  my  last  report,  the  fullest  possible  sta¬ 
tistics,  but  on  looking  over  my  notes  and  a  mass  of  documents  received  from 
teachers,  I  find  that  those  of  last  year  are  about  as  full  as  1  can  make  them 
now.  I  have,  therefore,  but  a  few  words  to  say. 

Though  we  have,  perhaps,  no  very  great  reason  to  boast  of  the  schools  of 
this  county,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  teachers  are,  at  least,  twenty-fiv6 
per  centum  better  than  they  were  two  years  ago,  and  one  hundred  per  centum 
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better  than  five  years  ago.  This  is  to  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  reforming 

!  impulse  which  created  the  County  Superintendency,  but  mainly  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  operations  of  the  office.  The  public  examination  of  teachers  is  the  great 
stimulus  to  improvement.  We  have  at  this  time  a  large  number  of  young 
persons  (of  both  sexes)  attending  schools  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  teaching,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  could  teach  without 
examination. 

With  improved  teachers  we  have  begun  to  have  improved  school  houses 
also.  The  eight  by  ten  pens  of  former  days  are  being  supplanted  by  houses  of 
sufficient  size  to  contain  comfortably,  and  without  detriment  to  health,  the 
large  number  of  children  that  must  necessarily  be  congregated  in  one  school. 

On  the  whole,  the  friends  of  common  schools  have  much  to  encourage  them 
here  at  \ present .  But  it  is,  perhaps,  only  proper  to  hint,  that  unless  something 
shall  be  done  to  make  the  annual  session  of  the  schools  longer,  so  that  teachers 
can  truly  call  teaching  their  vocation ,  this  new  life  will  be  brief — teachers  and 
schools  will  soon  relapse  into  the  old  state  of  lifelessness.  For  how  can  a  man 
become  possessed  of  skill  and  zeal  in  that  which  is  only  an  occasional  employ¬ 
ment  \  How  will  teaching  ever  become  a  professioji  as  long  as  it  is  an  occu¬ 
pation  only  one-third  of  the  time  ?  What  inducement  is  there  for  a  man  to 
expend  money  to  prepare  himself  for  a  business  whereby  he  can  never  gain  a 
livelihood  1  We  must  have  a  longer  term  of  school,  or  be  content  to  return  to 
the  mere  form  of  schools.  It  will  not  do  to  pay  high  wages  for  the  short  term. 
That  will  not  make  teaching  a  profession.  But  fair  salaries  for  a  term  of  ten 
months  in  each  year  is  what  we  want,  and  what  we  must  have,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  give  up  the  school  system  equo  animo. 

JAMES  J.  M’COKMICK, 

County  Superintendent. 

New  Persy,  June  3,  1S57. 
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YORK  COUNTY. 

Receiving  my  appointment  September  1,  1856,  my  observations  as  to  the 
condition  of  our  schools  must  of  course  be  limited.  Of  thirty-four  school 
districts  I  have  visited  twenty-seven,  viz:  Carrol,  Lower  Chariceford,  Codo- 
rus,  North  Codorus,  Dillsburg,  Fairview,  Fawn,  Franklin,  Hellam,  Hopewell, 
Lewisberry,  Logansville,  Manchester  West,  Monaghan,  Newberry,  Paradise, 
Peach  Bottom,  Shrewsbury  borough  and  township,  Springfield,  Spring  Gar¬ 
den,  Stewartstown,  Warrington,  Washington,  Wrightsville,  York  borough  and 
township.  The  sevena  districts  that  I  was  unable  to  visit  on  account  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  are  as  follows,  viz:  Chanceford,  Conewago,  Do¬ 
ver,  Hanover,  Manchester,  Windsor  and  Lower  Windsor.  At  present  I  will 
be  compelled  to  present  a  partial  report  of  special  statistics,  as  required  by  the 
Department. 

STATISTICS. 

School  Houses. — First  class,  thirty-eight;  and  can  onty  be  considered  such 
so  far  as  buildings  are  concerned,  and  not  in  point  of  location,  out-houses, 
shade-trees,  warming  and  ventilation,  &c..,  a  very  small  number 
would  reach  this  standard.  Second  class,  eighty-four.  Third  class,  eighty- 

two. 
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Number  from  plans  in  School  Architecture,  twenty-four;  of  this  number  four¬ 
teen  are  class  one,  No.  1 ;  eight,  class  one,  No.  2;  one,  class  three,  No.  1 ;  one, 
class  three,  No.  6.  The  architects  have  varied  more  or  less  of  all  in  style  and 
arrangements  of  buildings. 

Materials. — Brick,  forty-three;  stone,  twenty-six;  log,  fifteen;  frame,  one 
hundred  and  nineteen. 

School  Furniture. — First  class,  thirty-one;  second  class,  eighty-five;  third 
class,  eighty-eight.  The  first  class  seats  are  described  on  page  195  of  School 
Architecture;  composed  wholly  of  wood,  but  not  painted. 

Schools. — First  class,  (graded,)  twenty-three;  second  class,  (classified,)  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six;  third  class,  (unclassified,)  seventeen. 

Ages  of  Teachers. — Under  seventeen,  none;  between  seventeen  and  twenty- 
one,  sixty-nine;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  fifty-four;  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  forty-two;  between  thirty  and  forty,  thirty-five;  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  fifty,  twenty. 

Birth-place. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  two  hundred  and  three;  born  out  of 
Pennsylvania,  seventeen. 

Education. — College  graduate,  five;  Normal  school,  four;  academy,  sixty- 
five. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Taught  less  than  one  year,  fifty-eight ;  from  one 
to  three  years,  forty-seven;  from  three  to  six  years,  forty-nine;  from  six  to 
ten  years,  twenty-six;  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  thirty-two;  over  twenty 
years,  eight. 

Permanent  Teachers.-*. One  hundred  and  forty-three;  not  permanent,  eighty- 
seven. 

Professional  Reading — Number  who  have  read  educational  works,  eighty- 
nine;  number  who  have  not,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

Manner  of  teaching  and  general  ability  to  Teach  and  Govern * — Number  of 
teachers  who  give  full  satisfaction,  thirty-nine;  second  class,  or  medium  teach¬ 
ers,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine;  third  class,  fifty-two. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — Number  of  teachers  examined  during  last 
year,  two  hundred  and  eighty-six;  number  of  teachers  rejected,  nine;  number 
of  permanent  certificates  granted,  twenty-four;  number  of  provisional  certifi¬ 
cates  granted,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three;  number  of  teachers  holding  per¬ 
manent  certificates  at  present  time,  forty-five. 

Institutes. — Number  of  meetings  of  York  County  Teachers’  Association,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years,  six;  largest  number  of  teachers  present  at  any  time, 
one  hundred  and  eighty;  number  of  district  institutes  in  operation  during  my 
term  of  office,  eight;  districts  commendable  in  this  respect,  Fairview,  New¬ 
berry,  Lewisberry,  Moneghan,  Warrington,  Paradise,  North  Codorus,  Spring- 
field,  Hopewell,  Hanover  and  Stewartstown. 

Miscellaneous. — Wherever  district  associations  were  formed  we  have  had 
examinations  and  exhibitions,  but  they  were  not  confined  entirely  to  these; 
other  districts  followed  in  their  footsteps,  and  great*  interest  seemed  to  be 
manifested  on  all  such  occasions.  There  is,  however,  a  negligence  on  the  part 
of  parents,  in  visiting  their  schools,  which  I  think  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  mismanagement  of  unqualified  and  unfaithful  teachers.  Their  schools 
present  nothing  attractive — a  system  of  mechanical  training,  with  a  general 
routine  of  lessons  repeated  throughout  the  entire  day.  This  class  of  teachers, 
however,  is  rapidly  diminishing  as  the  merits  of  the  intelligent  and  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  are  better  appreciated.  The  number  of  districts  commendable 
for  the  visitation  of  schools  by  parents,  guardians,  &c.,  seventeen  ;  tolerably 
good,  eleven  ;  deficient,  six. 

The  County. — York  county  is  an  agricultural  district.  The  fine,  fertile 
valley,  extending  from  the  Susquehanna  river,  on  the  east,  throughout  the 
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entire  length  of  the  count}',  terminating  in  Adams  by  the  Blue  Ridge  moun¬ 
tains,  embracing  the  townships  of  Helium,  Spring  Garden,  Manchester,  W  est 
Manchester,  Dover,  Paradise,  Heidelburg,  Manheim  and  part  of  Conewago. 
The  Codorus  is  the  principal  stream — rises  in  a  range  ot  hills  culled  the  Sum¬ 
mit,  or  the  division  line  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  This 
valley  is  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  may  justly  rank  as  a  por¬ 
tion  of  “  the  beautiful  garden  of  America.”  North  of  the  valley,  and  beyond 
the  Conewago  hills,  we  have  the  townships  of  Newberry,  Fairview,  Mona¬ 
ghan,  Carrof,  Franklin,  Warrington  and  Washington,  interspersed  with  hill 
and  valley.  South  of  the  valley  we  have  the  townships  of  Windsor,  Lower 
Windsor,  Chanceford,  Chanceford  Lower,  Peach  Bottom,  Fawn,  Hopewell, 
York,  Springfield,  Shrewsbury,  Codorus,  and  North  Codorus.  On  the  south  we 
have  the  slate  and  gravel  soils ;  in  the  valley,  limestone  ;  north  ot  the  valley, 
red  sandstone,  gravel,  &c.  In  some  sections  ot  the  county  we  ha\e  rich  de¬ 
posits  of  iron  ore — abundance  of  limestone — a  goodly  number  of  first  class 
flouring  mills — extensive  manufactories  of  iron  and  leather.  The  trade  in 
lumber  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  This  part  of  my  report  might  be 
extended,  but  trust  sufficient  has  been  said  to  make  it  acceptable. 

Public  Sentiment. — The  school  system  meets  with  a  hearty  response,  and 
there  is  seemingly  very  little  opposition,  and  tjrat  little  opposition  on  the 
grounds  of  the  tax  necessary  to  support  the  schools  and  build  school  houses. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  our  State  tax  wTas  increased  (a  tax  our  people  pay  with¬ 
out  hesitation,)  and  our  schools  supported  entirely  by  appropriations  from  the 
State,  all  opposition  to  the  school  system  would  cease.  There,  too,  w'ould  be 
uniform  taxation,  and  the  rich  and  poor  districts  would  share  alike  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  this  great  national  institution. 

Visits. — My  school  visitations  commenced  soon  after  my  examinations  of 
teachers  in  the  districts — beginning  with  Spring  Garden  and  passing  through 
all  the  districts  named  in  the  first  part  of  my  report.  My  plan  ot  operation 
was,  on  entering  the  school  room,  to  have  the  teacher  conduct  the  recitations 
of  several  classes  in  his  usual  way,  and  afterwards  take  charge  of  the  school 
myself.  Directing  the  attention  of  all  the  pupils  to  the  black-board,  I  com¬ 
menced  with  simple  illustrations  in  orthography,  dwelling  particularly  on  the 
minutiae  as  the  nature  and  powrer  of  letters,  syllabication,  accentuation,  6cc., 
endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  teacher  an  idea  of  the  best  method 
of  conducting  exercises  in  this  important  branch.  And  in  every  instance,  I 
may  safely  say,  although  my  exercises  were  continued  from  one  to  1  wo  hours, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  oi  all,  Idiat  I  should  continue  to 
entertain  and  instruct  them  with  my  simple  illustrations  ot  their  different 
studies.  I  did  not  confine  myself  entirely  to  orthography,  but  took  up  in  the 
same  way  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  respective  schools,  where  time  per¬ 
mitted.  Afterwards  I  addressed  the  pupils  as  to  their  numerous  unties,  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  make  every  effort  in  improving  themselves  in  the  various 
studies  in  which  they  were  engaged  ;  and  when  directors  w'ere  present  I  ahvay  s 
urged  upon  them  the  necessity  ot  making  a  fewT  remarks  to  the  children  in  the 
English  or  German  languages,  which  was  in  nearly  every  instance  complied 
with.  This,  I  thought,  w7ould  not  only  excite  a  deeper  interest  in  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  parents  for  the  welfare  of  their  children,  but  would  stimulate  both 
teacher  and  pupils  to  greater  activity,  and  be  attended  with  the  happiest  re¬ 
sults.  * 

County  Superintendency. — The  change  in  the  workings  of  the  common  school 
system  is  visible  every  where,  since  the  creation  of  this  important  office.  W  e 
find  the  dilapidated  log  school  house  giving  way  to  a  beautiful  frame,  stone 
or  brick  edifice,  writh  every  convenience  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  in¬ 
mates  j  the  old  fashioned  desks  that  keep  the  child  suspended  in  the  air  for 
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six  and  seven  hours  every  day,  are  replaced  by  well  arranged  desks  and 
benches;  in  many  of  the  schools,  we  have  succeeded  in  covering  the  walls 
with  black-boards  and  beautiful  maps.  The  innumerable  text-books  on  the 
same  subject,  in  the  same  schools,  are  vanishing,  and  a  regular  series  of  the 
best  books  are  instituted  ;  and  above  all,  the  voice  of  the  intelligent  and  faith¬ 
ful  teacher  is  now  heard  in  place  of  the  presuming  driveler,  as  described  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  an  excellent  little  book  called  Locke  Amsdenor  the  School 
Master.  The  Superintendency  has,  in  a  great  measure,  caused  many  of  these 
changes,  and  it  is  now  acknowledged  by  the  friends  of  the  common  schools, 
as  the  vital  part  of  the  sytem.  We  have,  indeed,  some  in  our  midst,  who 
maintain  that  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  our  schools,  and 
that  the  office  of  Superintendent  has  effected  nothing;  and  not  having  visited 
the  schools,  satisfy  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  schools  have  made  no 
progress.  But  in  all  instances  where  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  opponents 
of  the  office  to  attend  the  examination  of  a  school,  they  have  left  with  a  fa¬ 
vorable  impression  as  to  its  value.  The  action,  too,  of  the  convention  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  fourth  of  May,  and  the  address  of  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Fisher,  before 
that  convention,  as  to  the  utility  of  the  office,  speak  volumes  in  its  favor. 

District  Superintendency. — The  recent  circular  from  the  Department,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  regular  visitation  of  the  schools  by  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  who  is  paid  for  Ms  services,  has  not  as  yet  been  adopted  by  many 
of  the  districts.  Hanover,  Manchester,  West  Manchester  and  Paradise,  are 
the  only  districts  that  have  favored  the  measure.  They  have  selected  a  com¬ 
petent  person  and  pay  him  a  liberal  salary  for  the  time  occupied  in  discharg¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  reports  given  from  these  districts  as  to  the 
beneficial  results  of  these  visitations  are  quite  favorable,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  in  a  very  short  time  there  will  not  be  a  single  district  in  our  county 
•without  its  District  Superintendent. 

Graded  Schools.— The  only  graded  schools  in  the  county  are  those  in  the 
boroughs  of  Hanover,  Wrightsville  and  York  ;  and  in  each  of  these  places 
there  are  three  grades  of  schools.  First,  the  infant  schools,  where  the  pupils 
are  taught  orthography  and  first  lessons  in  reading ;  the  second  grade,  the 
pupils  are  transferred  from  infant  school,  and  are  taught  in  addition  to  spell¬ 
ing  and  reading,  mental  arithmetic,  geography,  and  first  lessons  in  English 
grammar.  In  this  school  pupils  are  prepared  for  entering  third  grade  or  high 
school,  where  all  the  English  branches,  mathematics  and  classics  are  taught. 
1  might  also  speak  of  the  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of  directors  and  pa¬ 
rents  for  the  welfare  of  their  schools,  their  frequent  visitations,  careful  exami¬ 
nations  of  classes  and  kind  words  of  encouragement  to  teachers  and  pupils 
during  these  visits.  In  the  rural  districts  we  have  no  graded  schools.  But  I 
can  speak  with  pleasure  of  the  many  well  classified  schools  that  reflect  credit 
in  the  highest  degree  on  their  teachers  ;  laboring  under  many  difficulties,  they 
seemed  to  have  brought  “  order  out  of  confusion.”  Even  where  there  was  a 
lack  in  the  uniformity  of  books  and  a  great  disparity  of  years  in  the  same 
school,  the  faithful  teacher,  by  careful  mental  training,  general  exercises, 
practical  lectures,  &c.,  had  brought  this  seemingly  babel  of  books  and  years 
into  something  like  system. 

Examinations. — I  commenced  my  public  examinations  soon  after  I  received 
my  commission,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  nearly  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  to  supply  the  schools.  The  whole  number  examined  during  the  nine 
months  was  two  hundred  and  eighty-six.  To  twenty-four  of  this  number  I 
granted  professional  certificates.  Having  no  statistics  of  examinations  con¬ 
ducted  by  former  Superintendents,  I  cannot  say  how  often  candidates  have 
been  examined,  or  speak  of  the  improvement  made  in  the  interval.  But  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  out  of  this  great  body  of  teachers  only  one  hundred  and  forty- 
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three  report  themselves  as  permanent  teachers.  Many  of  our  young  men  make 
teaching  a  stepping  stone  to  the  profession  of  theology,  law  or  medicine. 
Others  °seek  employment  in  the  schools  when  the  inclemency  of  the  winter 
season  prevents  them  from  following  some  mechanical  pursuit,  or  laboring  in 
the  fields.  I  would  that  we  could  say  of  the  three  hundred  schools  in  York 
county,  that  they  are  conducted  by  practical  teachers,  and  employed  at  good 
salaries. 

Obstacles. _ Of  these  I  will  speak  at  present  of  the  short  term  and  low  sala - 

ries  which  drive  from  our  midst  many  of  our  best  and  most  efficient  teachers. 
1  was  indeed  sorry,  when  holding  my  examinations,  to  find  that  so  many  of 
our  young  men  intended  seeking  employment  in  the  neighboring  counties  of 
Lancaster”  Cumberland,  Adams,  and  even  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  On  ask¬ 
ing  the  question,  why  do  you  leave  your  own  county  1  They  would  reply, 
“We  get  better  salaries  and  are  engaged  for  a  longer  term ;  we  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  support  ourselves  on  a  salary  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month,  and  that  but  four  or  five  months  in  the  year ;  laboring  hard  to  make 
ourselves  useful  in  the  profession,  and  not  receiving  a  just  equivalent,  we  are 
compelled  to  seek  a  new  field.”  And  this  will  ever  be  the  case  so  long  as  we 
persist  in  denying  our  teachers  a  livelihood  in  the  profession.  Let  us  then 
hold  out  such  inducements  as  will  retain  skillful  instructors  in  our  midst,  and 
cause  others  to  lay  aside  all  other  employments,  and  fit  themselves  properly 
for  training  the  youth  of  our  county.  Let  us  pay  salaries  according  to  the 
grade  of  certificates,  and  increase  the  term  of  schools  from  eight  to  ten  months, 
and  our  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  then  make  teaching  a  business  for 
life;  our  schools  will  prosper,  and  all  complaints  as  to  imperfections  of  the 
school  system  will  cease. 

School  Houses  and  Furniture. — During  the  last  three  years  great  changes 
have  been  made,  and  are  still  making  in  the  improvement  of  buildings  and 
furniture.  Our  citizens  are  being  aroused  in  this  matter.  They  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  the  ruinous  effect  on  the  health  of  their  children  from  small  rooms, 
with  low  ceilings,  and  uncomfortable  desks  and  benches.  In  the  statistics 
given  we  find  twenty-four  houses  built  after  plans  from  school  architecture, 
besides  many  old  buildings  have  been  remodelled  and  furnished,  so  as  to  make 
them  commendable  places  for  the  instruction  of  children.  We  have,  however, 
too  many  buildings  to  which  no  attention  whatever  has  been  paid  as  to  neat¬ 
ness,  comfort,  commodiousness,  ventilation,  position,  &c. ;  miserable  huts 
situated  on  low,  damp  grounds,  subject  to  the  noxious  influence  of  unwhole¬ 
some  air,  or  perched  on  the  summit  of  some  hill,  exposed  to  the  bleak  winds 
of  winter,  or  the  piercing  rays  of  a  summer’s  sun.  Such  positions  of  school 
houses  call  loudly  for  amendment. 

New  Districts. — The  district  of  Heidelberg  has  now  accepted  the  school 
law.  The  directors  are  busily  engaged  in  hastening  to  completion  handsome 
brick  school  houses,  taken  from  a  plan  in  the  School  Architecture.  They  are 
anxious  to  make  a  good  beginning,  and  to  effect  this  I  hope  they  may  succeed 
in  employing  a  good  corps  of  teachers  ;  as  the  impression  to  be  made  on  the 
people  in  favor  of  the  system,  as  well  as  the  success  of  their  schools,  will  de¬ 
pend,  in  a  great  measure,  solely,  upon  this.  And  now  Manheim,  can  you 
stand  alone  in  opposition  to  this  great  and  good  work  1  “  Bury  the  hatchet,” 

and  build  school  houses,  and  your  children  “  will  rise  up”  in  after  years  and 
“call  you  blessed,”  for  the  glorious  opportunities  given  to  free  them  from  the 
I  yoke  of  ignorance. 

The  Press. — The  majority  of  our  county  papers  are  beginning  to  take  quite 
an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  common  school  education.  Among  the  foremost 
are  the  Advocate,  York  Gazette,  Democratic  Press,  Republican,  American 
Eagle,  Hanover  Spectator  and  York  County  Star.  With  an  array  of  talent 
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like  this  to  aid  in  behalf  of  our  schools,  I  feel  that  we  must  “  go  ahead.”  Mr. 
G.  C.  Stair,  editor  of  the  Advocate,  and  formerly  Superintendent  of  this  county, 
says  :  “That  aside  from  his  political  character,  he  will  record  from  time  to  time 
the  important  movements  in  the  educational  field  of  the  State,  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  York  county,  it  will  be  the  effort  of  the  publisher  to  procure 
information  of  the  various  meetings  of  associations,  proceedings,  &c.,  and 
transfer  all  such  matter  into  the  columns  of  the  paper.” 

School  Journal. — The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  has  not  been  circulated 
very  freely.  There  is,  however,  an  increasing  interest,  and  teachers  and  di¬ 
rectors  are  beginning  to  appeciate  its  value.  Being  the  official  organ  of  the 
Department  of  common  schools,  containing  the  “  current  decisions”  made  by 
the  Superintendent,  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  directors,  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  in  the  county.  “  Directors  can,  if  they  choose,  subscribe 
for  a  copy  for  each  member  of  the  board,  and  pay  for  the  same  out  of  the 
school  moneys  in  the  district  treasury.” 

Conclusion. — The  whole  system  of  public  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  could  we  but  arouse  them  to  its  importance  and  true  nature,  we 
would  in  a  few  years  witness  the  most  beneficial  results.  We  are  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  listen  to  complaints  from  the  people,  of  defective  or  badly  conducted 
schools,  of  teachers  who  are  unworthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  them,  and 
that  our  children  are  neglected  in  the  elements  of  a  good  education.  Why 
these  complaints  1  Why  do  not  our  people,  who  have  this  matter  in  charge, 
ory  loudly  for  an  immediate  change  1  Let  us  endeavor,  as  the  people  of  York 
county,  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  “  right  virtuous  and  noble  education.” 
Let  us  strive  to  understand  the  wants  of  our  children,  and  place  our  school* 
upon  such  a  basis  as  will  reflect  credit  alike  upon  all  concerned  in  their  welfare. 

A.  R.  BLAIR, 

County  Superintendent. 


York,  July  20,  1857. 
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My  commission  which  dates  from  the  18th  of  October  last,  was  received 
about  the  12th  of  November.  Mr.  Pradt  having  resigned  in  June  previous,  the 
office  of  County  Superintendent  was  vacant  during  five  months  of  the  year  for 
which  this  report  .is  to  be  made. 

A  large  number  of  the  teachers  for  the  summer  schools  were  not  examined  ; 
none  of  the  schools  visited  ;  consequently  there  are  no  records  from  which  to 
make  a  definite  report  of  that  portion  of  the  school  year. 

That  I  might  bd  able  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  inquiry  while 
visiting  the  several  school  districts,  those  statistical  items  requested  in  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  Department,  I  have  delayed  this  report  longer  than  it  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been. 

*  STATISTICS. 

School  Houses. — First  class,  none ;  second  class,  forty-three ;  third  class, 
thirty-nine.  Five  new  school  houses  have  been  erected  in  the  county  during 
the  year,  the  best  of  which,  in  ail  respects,  is  in  the  Homer  district  j  but  this 
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is  defective  in  one  or  two  particulars,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  school  room. 
The  black-board  is  too  small  for  convenience,  and  no  provision  made  for  a  re¬ 
citation  seat  in  front  of  it. 

A  convenient  recitation  seat  is  an  item  quite  generally  overlooked  by  direc¬ 
tors  in  school  house  arrangement,  unless  one  of  their  number  happens  to  bean 
experienced  teacher,  and  wide  awake  to  the  improvements  of  the  day  in  com¬ 
mon  school  education. 

There  are  school  houses  in  this  county,  recently  built,  furnished  with  seats 
and  desks  for  two  pupils  each,  somewhat  after  the  modern  style;  but  not  a  place 
where  a  class  of  eight  or  ten  scholars  can  be  accommodated  convenient  to  the 
black-board  or  otherwise.  This  deficiency  has  a  great,  influence  in  preventing 
the  successful  classification  of  pupils,  and  is  the  source  of  much  confusion  in 
the  school  room  and  perplexity  to  the  teacher. 

School  Architecture. — No  school  houses  have  yet  been  built,  or  thoroughly 
remodelled,  from  plans  contained  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture.  A 
few  of  the  directors  have  given  attention  to  this  subject,  and  contemplate  erect¬ 
ing  houses  worthy  of  the  object  for  which  they  are  designed. 

Material  of  School  Houses. — Brick,  none.;  stone,  none ;  log,  twelve  ;  frame, 
seventy ;  total,  eighty-two. 

School  Furniture. — First  class  character,  in  none  of  the  school  houses  ; 
second  class,  in  twenty-one ;  third  class,  in  sixty-one. 

Schools. — First  class,  (graded,)  none  ;  second  class,  (classified,)  eighty ; 
third  class,  none.  Though  all  our  teachers  pursue  a  system  of  classification 
to  some  extent,  yet  with  a  number  it  is  not  as  efficient  as  we  hope  to  see  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  future.  Many  of  our  most  skillful  teachers  also  are  embarrassed 
in  their  efforts  to  classify  their  pupils,  in  consequence  of  irregular  attendance 
and  multiplicity  of  text-books. 

A^es  of  Teachers. — Items  under  this  and  three  or  four  following  heads 
are  estimated  for  the  first  half  of  the  school  year,  and  are  as  correct  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  from  observation  and  inquiry.  Under  seventeen 

years  of  age,  nine;  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one,  inclusive,  forty-eight; 
between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  nineteen ;  between  twenty-five  and  thirty, 
twenty-three;  between  thirty  and  forty,  fourteen;  between  forty  and  fifty, 
one  ;  over  fifty,  two  ;  one  of  whom  was  over  seventy.  Total,  one  hundred  and 
sixteen. 

Birth-place ,  ( Estimated .) — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  fifty-nine  ;  born  out  of 
Pennsylvania,  fifty-seven. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — [Ascertained  with  sufficient  exactness  from  in¬ 
quiry  of  those  acquainted  with  the  teachers  where  I  have  not  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  them.]  Those  who  have  taught  less  than  one  year,  twenty- 
two  ;  between  one  and  three  years,  forty-one  ;  from  three  to  six  years,  twenty- 
seven  ;  from  six  to  ten  years,  thirteen ;  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  two ;  over 
twenty  years,  one. 

Permanent  Teachers. — There  are  none  who  intend  to  teach  permanently. 
As  the  schools  are  usually  kept  open  only  four  months  in  the  summer  and  three 
in  the  winter,  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching,  their  time  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  that  and  some  other  employment.  Whenever  they  find  an  opportunity 
to  engage  in  a  permanent  business  they  usually  expect  to  do  so.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  secure  permanent  teachers,  the  employment  must  be  more  con¬ 
stant,  with  a  compensation  sufficient  for  a  good  support. 

Professional  Reading. — Those  who  have  read  educational  works,  thirty- 
seven  ;  those  who  have  not,  seventy-nine.  It  will  be  seen  from  this,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  report  of  the  previous  year,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  our 
teachers  are  making  themselves  familiar  with  the  modern  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  teaching. 
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Manner  of  Teaching,  and  general  ability  to  Teach  and  Govern. — Number  of 
teadhers  who  give  full  satisfaction,  thirty-four  ;  medium  teachers,  sixty-five; 
those  whose  services  had  better  be  dispensed  with,  seventeen. 

Examinations  and  Certificates.— From  the  receipt  of  my  commission  (No¬ 
vember  12)  to  the  first  of  June,  number  of  candidates  examined,  one  hundred 
and  one;  provisional  certificates  granted,  ninety-five;  permanent,  one;  reject¬ 
ed,  five.  Two  of  those  who  received  provisional  certificates  at  the  time  of 
examinatioh,  received  permanent  certificates  on  visiting  their  schools. 

Institutes. — During  the  three  years  of  the  County  Superintendency,  two 
county  institutes  have  been  held.  The  number  of  teachers  who  attended  these 
institutes  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining;  not  being  a  resident  of  the 
county  when  either  were  in  session,  and  no  records  being  left  from  the  former 
Superintendent. 

There  have  been  no  district  institutes,  or  associations,  organized  in  the 
county  to  my  knowledge.  A  teachers'  class ,  however,  has  been  organized  and 
well  sustained  in  connection  with  “Coudersport  academy.  ’  dhis  institution, 
is  supported  by  the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  citizens  in  the  county,  and  it* 
students  are  made  up  almost  wholly  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the 
different  townships  aromnd,  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  teachers.  Be¬ 
sides  the  regular  drilling  of  recitation,  daily  instruction  has  been  given  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  The  class  has  also  held  weekly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  lectures,  reading  reports  and  essays,  and  holding  discussions  on  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  the  interests  of  common  schools.  With  but  tew  excep¬ 
tions,  the  entire  body  of  teachers  in  the  county  have  been,  at  some  time,  con¬ 
nected  with  this  school,  and  from  it  they  have  usually  gone  to  their  respective 
fields  of  labor.  During  the  past  year  eighty-three  (over  one  half)  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county  have  been  members  of  this  institution.  It  is,  therefore, 
intimately  connected  with  the  common  school  system,  and  has  exerted  a  decided 
influence  in  elevating  the  standard  of  popular  education. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

School  Visitations. — The  patrons  of  the  schools  have  accompanied  me,  in 
several  instances,  in  my  official  visits,  and  this  some  have  done  at  the  sacrifice 
of  their  own  business  for  the  time  being.  More  would  have  been  pieased  to 
have  attended  and  witnessed  the  examinations  of  the  classes,  could  they  have 
been  notified  of  the  time  when  the  Superintendent  was  to  be  present ;  but  to 
o-ive  a  previous  ftotice  of  the  time  of  visiting  schools  would,  generally,  be  im¬ 
practicable  from  the  distance  they  are  apart,  and  the  frequently  bad  state  of 
the  roads.  In  very  few  instances  patrons  have  visited  their  schools  independent 
of  Superintendent’s  or  directors’  visits,  but  none  perhaps  worthy  of  distinct 
notice.  Such  visits  are  usually  the  result  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
and  are  an  indication  of  the  interest  they  are  endeavoring  to  create  in  the  mind* 
of  both  parents  and  scholars,  on  the  subject  of  education. 

Directors'  visits ,  in  their  regularity  and  frequency,  by  no  means  come  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  school  law,  nor  can  it  really  be  expected  that  they  will 
so  lono-  as  they  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services.  Yet  too  much 
negligence  is  manifest.  An  hour  or  two  might  be  improved  by  directors  in 
visiting  the  schools  of  their  own  immediate  neighborhood  occasionally,  with¬ 
out  interfering  materially  with  any  other  duties.  A  large  proportion,  how¬ 
ever,  of  directors  never  visit  their  schools  during  the  entire  session.  Honora¬ 
ble  exceptions  may  be  mentioned,  particularly  of  Abbott,  Hebron  and  Roulette. 
The  secretaries  of  these  districts  I  have  found  able  to  give  a  very  correct  state¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  their  schools,  of  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  classify¬ 
ing  pupils  and  faculty  of  government.  But  one  district  to  my  knowledge  ha* 
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decided  to  act  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Superintendent,  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  secretary  to  make  a  monthly  visit  of  the  schools,  and  fill  up  the 
blank  reports  furnished  for  that  purpose  by  the  School  Department.  Other 
districts  are  thinking  favorable  of  the  movement,  but  have  yet  taken  no  action. 

Leading  Characteristics. — 1 The  entire  county  is  comparatively  new.  Many 
of  the  districts  are  settled  only  along  the  principal  streams,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  encra°red  in  the  united  occupation  ol  agriculture  and  lumbering.  Other 
districts  are  very  sparsely  settled,  and  to  appearance  present  almost  an  un¬ 
broken  forest.  In  these  districts  lumbering  is  the  chief  occupation,  but  within 
the  past  year  the  interest  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  education  has  in¬ 
creased  considerabljq  which  fact  is  evinced  by  the  offer  of  more  liberal  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  good  teachers.  The  middle  and  northern 
portions  of  the  county  are  quite  extensively  settled,  and  agriculture  being  the 
principal  employment,  the  people  are  fast  collecting  around  them  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life.  Still  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  throughout 
the  county  have  not  yet  paid  for  their  lands.  Wealth,  therefore,  is  not  abun¬ 
dant,  and  the  means  are  not  at  command  for  doing  all  that  is  desirable  in  the 
construction  of  school  houses,  and  supplying  them  with  furniture  and  apparatus. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  hilly  and  portions  of  it  somewhat  mountainous  ; 
soil  rich  and  very  fertile :  and  having  an  intelligent,  industrious  and  enter¬ 
prising  people  to  improve  it,  time  is  only  wanting  to  make  it  one  of  the  best 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Public  Sentiment. — General  intelligence  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  county.  They  are  mostly  settlers  from  New  York  and  the 
New  England  States,  and  have  brought  with  them,  and  still  retain,  a  love  of 
knowledge  and  improvement.  They  are  all  in  favor,  therefore,  of  a  “  common 
school  system.”  Some  may  retain  their  predilections  for  the  system  under 
which  they  have  formerly  worked ;  but  the  majority  are  convinced,  and  the 
rest  are  willing  to  be,  that  the  common  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  sister ‘States.  When  its  operations  are  understood 
the  system  is  generally  liked.  The  fact  that  nearly  all  the  districts  in  the 
county  are  willing  to  pay  a  tax  of  thirteen  mills  on  a  dollar  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  alone,  affords  a  strong  evidence  of  the  interest  the  people  take  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  that  they  are  worthy  of  credit  for  doing  all  they  can. 
No  opposition  need  be  looked  for  in  this  section. 

Teachers . — It  takes  time  for  great  and  general  improvements  in  public  mat¬ 
ters  of  any  kind.  Progress,  however,  has  been  made  in  the  following  particu¬ 
lars:  First.  Teachers  have  felt  more  sensibly  the  responsibility  of  their  call¬ 
ing,  not  only  as  instructors  in  the  sciences,  but  also  as  exemplars  of  sound, 
moral  and  religious  principles.  This  is  an  important  item  to  be  gained ;  as 
with  it  there  will  be  an  effort,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  faithfully  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  devolving  upon  them.  Second.  In  previously  maturing  plans 
by  which  to  regulate  their  classes  and  conduct  the  exercises  and  recitations  of 
the  school  room,  many  have  entered  upon  the  business  of  teaching  without 
any  definite  idea  of  what  they  wanted  to  accomplish,  or  how  they  were  to  do 
it;  consequently,  a  large  portion  of  the  term  is  spent  before  anything  is  really 
done,  if  at  all.  A  poor  plan  is  better  than  none;  because  to  secure  it,  think¬ 
ing  is  necessary;  the  attention  must  be  called  to  the  subject,  and  action 
prompted  by  those  thoughts  will  follow;  though  the  plan  may  be  erroneous 
in  some  particulars,  yet  it  will  probably  be  corrected  by  experience  and  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  others.  The  improvements  made  in  this  respect,  are  the 
result  of  more  extensive  reading  of  educational  works,  together  with  lectures, 
as  opportunity  has  presented.  Third.  Oral  instruction  and  illustrations  are 
used  more  extensively  than  heretofore,  by  which  the  exercises  of  the  school 
room  are  much  enlivened  and  the  interest  increased.  I  have  observed  with 
12 
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satisfaction,  even,  in  the  retired  districts  of  the  county,  that  the  want  of  suitable 
school  books  has  been  in  a  measure  supplied  by  the  use  of  oral  instruction, 
particularly  in  English  Grammar  and  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Defects  to  be  Remedied— Teachers.— Though  we  have  been  able  to  speak  of 
prooress  in  the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  yet  the  number  of  good 
teachers  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  schools;  and  for  the  present, 
some  have  to  be  licensed  that  would  not  be,  were  there  others  to  take  their 
places.  Some,  also,  who  have  established  a  good  reputation  as  teachers,  are 
leavincr  the  business  for  other  employments,  for  the  reason  that  they  cannot 
obtain* sufficient  compensation,  and  one  which  is  available.  A  large  number 
of  the  districts  are  sadly  in  debt.  The  teachers,  after  they  have  earned  their 
money  and  obtained  their  orders,  are  frequently  obliged  to  hold  them  from 
six  to  eighteen  months  before  they  can  obtain  their  value,  or  sell  them  at  a 
discount?  They  usually  need  their  money  as  soon  as  it  is  earned,  and  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  obtain  it  when  due,  is  driving  many  of  our  best  teachers 
from  the  profession.  An  improvement  in  the  financial  department  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  districts  would  be  very  beneficial.  . 

Greater  facilities  are  also  necessary  for  improving  the  qualifications  ol 
teachers.  One  of  the  agencies  to  which  we  look  at  present  for  accomplishing 
this  is  teachers’  institutes.  They  will  be  held  hereafter,  whatever  it  may 
cost;  but  could  the  Legislature  of  our  State  think  proper  to  encourage  us,  by 
a  small  appropriation  to  each  county  for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  very  grati¬ 
fying  to  the  friends  of  education. 

The  want  of  a  uniform  school  tax  throughout  the  State,  and  compensation 
to  directors,  are  regarded  as  among  the  defects  of  the  present  system.  Gould 
they  be  remedied,  still  greater  life  and  effectiveness  would  be  given  to  the 
cause  of  education.  But  these  defects  have  been  urged  upon  the  attention  ol 
the  School  Department  and  the  Legislature,  by  a  large  number  of  the  Gounty 
Superintendents,  in  former  reports;  therefore  I  leave  them  with  this  passing 
notice,  hoping  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  that  attention  will  be  given  to 

them  which  the  cause  demands.  .  , 

While  these  defects  are  referred  to,  with  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  our 

confidence  is  not  at  all  weakened  in  the  main  features  of  the  system.  _  Though 
not  perfect,  its  utility  and  practicability  will  compare  favorably  with  thos-e 
which  have  been  much  longer  in  use,  and  we  believe  that  efficient  directors 
and  superintendents,  thoroughly  to  carry  out  its  provisions  will  secure  to  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth,  all  that  its  most  ardent  fiends  have ^anticipated. 
r  r  J.  HEADRICK, 

Coudersport,  September  15,  1857.  County  Superintendent. 
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in  presenting  this,  my  second  annual  report,  I  shall  endeavor  to  conform, 
as  strictly  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  the  circular  of  instructions  issued 
by  the  department.  Owing  to  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  county,  I  find  that 
in  my  report  of  last  year  I  was  in  error  in  some  particulars,  which  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  acquaintance  will  enable  me  at  this  time  to  correct. 

STATISTICS. 

School  Houses.— First  class,  none ;  second,  thirty-five  ;  third,  sixteen.  Four 
were  reported  last  year  as  belonging  to  the  first  class,  hut  we  really  have  none 
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in  the  county  which  in  all  respects  are  entitled  to  that  rank,  although  there 
are  several  that  deserve  “honorable  notice.”  In  this  day  of  progress  and  im¬ 
provement,  that  which  could  with  propriety  be  classed  as  number  one  yester¬ 
day,  must  to-day  occupy  a  lower  place  in  the  scale. 

School  Architecture . — Two  houses  have  been  erected  within  the  past  year, 
not  in  conformity  with  any  “plan  contained  in  the  ‘School  Architecture,’” 
but  on  the  old  stereotyped  plan  which  prevails  too  generally  in  this  section  of 
country,  viz:  With  low  ceilings,  long,  high  desks  arranged  against  the  walls, 
with  seats  proportionably  high,  and  without  any  support  for  the  back,  while 
the  feet  of  the  pupils  are  dangling  in  the  air  from  two  to  six  inches  above  the 
floor,  together  with  many  other  objectionable  features,  in  point  of  location,  want 
of  out-buildings,  play  grounds,  proper  ventilation,  Ac.,  in  which,  it  is  too  evi¬ 
dent,  the  convenience,  comfort  and  health  of  pupils  have  not  been  consulted. 

Materials  of  Houses. — Brick,  thirteen;  stone,  one;  frame  and  log,  thirty- 
seven. 

School  Furniture . — First  class,  none;  second  class,  thirty;  third  class,  thirty- 
three.  Under  this  head  I  have  reported  the  number  of  school  rooms  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  number  of  houses  as  given  above.  Although  there  are  none 
that  are  complete  in  all  their  arrangements  and  appliances,  yet  there  are 
several  in  the  borough  of  Danville,  which,  in  their  internal  arrangements,  are 
very  convenient  and  comfortable,  and  reflect  much  credit  upon  those  who  have 
had  the  supervision  of  school  matters. 

Schools. — First  class,  eighteen;  second,  twenty-five;  third,  twenty.  Dan¬ 
ville  is  the  only  district  in  the  county  in  which  the  schools  are  graded.  Of 
ungraded  schools,  we  have  a  number  that  “reflect  credit  on  their  teachers,  by 
their  correct  and  efficient  classification,  excellent  discipline  and  thoroughness 
of  instruction.  As  prominent  among  these,  I  may  mention  Limestoneville, 
Fairview  and  Union  schools,  in  Limestone  district;  Kerr’s  school,  Liberty 
district;  Mechanicsville  school,  Mahoning  district;  White  Hall,  Anthony  dis¬ 
trict,  and  Fiver  school,  Mayberry  district. 

Ages  of  Teachers. — Number  under  seventeen,  four;  between  seventeen  and 
twenty-one,  twelve;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  thirty-one;  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  fourteen;  between  thirty  and  forty,  thirteen;  between 
forty  and  fifty,  four;  upwards  of  fifty,  two;  total,  eighty. 

Birth-place  of  Teachers. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  seventy;  born  out  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  ten.  A  large  majority  of  those  born  in  Pennsylvania  are  natives  of 
Montour  (formerly  part  of  Columbia)  county. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — N umber  who  have  taught  less  than  one  year,  six¬ 
teen;  from  one  to  three  years,  thirty-two;  from  three  to  six  years,  fifteen; 
from  six  to  ten  years,  nine;  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  five;  more  than  twenty 
years,  three. 

Permanent  Teachers. — Number  who  intend  to  teach  permanently,  twenty- 
eight;  number  who  do  not,  twenty-two;  undecided,  thirty. 

P rofessional  Reading. — Number  who  have  read  educational  works,  thirty- 
two;  number  who  have  not,  forty-eight;  number  who  take  “School  Journal,” 
twenty. 

Manner  of  leaching  and  general  ability  to  Teach  and  Govern. — First  class, 
or  “number  who  give  full  satisfaction,”  twenty;  second  class,  or  “medium 
teachers,  who  may  be  employed  until  better  can  be  procured,”  thirty-six;  third 
class,  or  “those  whose  services  had  better  be  dispensed  with,”  twenty-four. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — Number  of  teachers  examined  and  re-ex  - 
amineci  during  my  official  term,  ninety-seven;  number  of  provisional  certifi¬ 
cates  granted  the  past  year,  seventy-six;  permanent,  none;  rejected  ten. 

Institutes.— But  one  county  institute  has  been  held  during  the  past  three 
years  o  1  the  iSuperintendency,  attended  by  some  thirty  or  forty  teachers ;  also, 
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during'  the  same  period,  one  meeting  of  the  county  association.  Se\erai  dis-  ; 
trict  associations,  or  educational  meetings,  were  held  during  the  past  and 
former  years,  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  which  were  numerously  attended 
by  teachers  and  friends  of  common  schools,  and  also  by  many  who  were  hos¬ 
tile  to  these  “newfangled  notions”  in  educational  matters  5  of  a  number  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  “They  came  to  scoff,  but  remained  to  pray.”  A  more  J 
o-encral  interest  in  public  schools  seems  to  have  resulted  from  these  meetings, 
and  some  who  were  hitherto  unfriendly,  or  totally  indifferent,  have  been  won 

over. 

The  teachers  of  Danville  have  an  organized  institute,  and  meet  weekly  (per¬ 
haps  1  should  spell  that  word  weakly)  for  mutual  improvement.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  two  other  districts,  the  past  winter,  to  organize  institutes  but  the 
t3achers,  a  majority  of  whom  were  females,  being  remote  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  place  of  meetings,  were  unable  to  meet  for  several  successive 
weeks  on  account  of  heavy  drifting  snows,  so  that  the  enterprise  was  final  y 

abandoned.  ,  .  ,  f 

Classification  of  Districts.— First  class,  two;  second,  four;  third,  tour. 

The  above  classification  has  special  reference  to  school  visitation  by  direc¬ 
tors.  Although  these  visits  are  by  no  means  as  regular  and  frequent  as  they 
should  be,  yeUhere  are  those  in  every  school  board  of  the  county,  who  are  the 
ardent  friends  and  supporters  of  public  schools,  faithful  and  untiring  m  t  e  I 
discharge  of  official  duty,  and  who  justly  merit  public  commendation;  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  in  a  majority  of  the  districts  of  the  county,  these  few  (who,  in  j 
some  instances,  are  largely  in  the  minority)  are  associated  with  those  who 
are  anti  in  every  thing  that  savors  of  improvement,  and  consequently  every 
movement  in  that  direction  is  defeated.  Visits  by  parents  and  guardians  are 
of  rare  occurrence.  The  quiet  and  order  of  the  school  room  are  seldom  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  startling  announcement  from  some  little  urchin,  (who,  perhaps, 
tired  of  the  dull  monotony  within,  is  gazing  upon  the  inviting  scenes  without,) 
that  Mr.  A.,  Esq.  B.,  Mrs.  C.,  Col.  D.,  the  Rev.  Mr.  E.,  or  some  other  man  or 

woman  astray,  is  approaching  the  school  room. 

Leading  Characteristics. — Montour  is  less  in  extent  than  any  other  county 
in  the  Suite,  except  two  or  three,  having  an  area  of  only  two  hundred  and 
thirty  square  miles,  constituting  ten  school  districts,  (nine  townships  and  one 
borouo-h,)  with  sixty-three  schools,  and  has  a  population  of  soine  thirteen! 
thousand.  A  considerable  portion  of  its  surface  is  broken  or  hilly,  but  not 
mountainous;  particularly  the  north-western,  eastern  and  south-eastern  po*-j 
tions.  in  the  north-western  part  are  the  “Muncy  hills,”  extending  along  the 
dividing  line  between  Montour  and  Lycoming;  in  the  south-east  is  the  “Mon¬ 
tour  ridge,”  from  which  the  county  takes  its  name,  extending  from  the  VY  est 
Branch, &in  Northumberland  county,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  to  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  thence  following  the  course  of  the  river  throug 
Montour  and  Columbia  counties.  This  “ridge,”  as  also  the  adjacent  hills, 
abound  in  a  rich  deposit  of  iron  ore,  of  the  “block”  and  “soft  varieties. 
These  deposits  are  confined  principally  to  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
county,  in  Mahoning,  Valley  and  Cooper  townships.  Limestone  is  also  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of 
the  county,  which  are  best  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  ihe  leading  pur¬ 
suits  in  this  county  are  agriculture,  mining  and  manufactures;  the  latter  being 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  that  of  iron,  which,  in  extent,  particularly  of 
railroad  iron,  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  county  111  the 
State  or  Union.  In  the  borough  of  Danville  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  which 
constitutes  the  mining  and  manufacturing  portion  of  the  eoiinfy,  the  capital 
employed  directly  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  amounts  to  more  than  (!?~,UUU,UUU; 
two  millions  of  dollars;  producing  annually  some  thirty  thousand  tons,  each, 
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of  pig  and  railroad  iron,  requiring  the  annual  consumption  of  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  coal.  The  school  tax  of  the  present  year, 
paid  by  a  single  establishment,  amounts  to  more  than  two  thousand  dollars. 

Public  Sentiment . — While  education  is  receiving  more  attention,  in  this 
county,  than  at  any  former  period  of  her  history,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
public  sentiment  is  divided  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  a  “free  school 
system ,”  and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  new  feature  of  the  law  of  ’54-,  the 
County  Superintendency.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  “a  useless  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money,”  that  “it  would  be  better  to  divide  this  amount  among 
the  several  schools  of  the  county,”  believing,  as  they  do,  that  the  Superinten¬ 
dent’s  salary  is  paid  out  of  the  actual  appropriation  to  the  county.  But  while 
the  whole  force  of  their  opposition  is,  ostensibly,  brought  to  bear  against  this 
one  feature  of  the  law,  they  are  in  truth,  opposed  to  the  entire  law ,  and  would 
to-day,  if  in  their  power,  erase  it  from  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania,  or  any 
other  system  supported  by  public  taxation.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  ask 
no  better  evidence  than  the  petition  that  was  circulated  among  this  class  in  a 
certain  portion  of  the  county  last  winter,  praying  the  Legislature  to  repeal 
the  present  school  law,  some  of  whom  can  neither  read  nor  write  their  names. 
Another  class  are  opposed  in  toto  to  every  system  of  education  that  seeks  to 
elevate  the  common  people  to  a  level,  in  point  of  intellect,  with  themselves. 
As  to  the  cause  of  this  sentiment,  it  arises  with  the  first  Class,  from  an  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  design  of  our  Government  and  institutions; 
the  rights,  privileges  and  duties  of  citizens,  and  is  found  to  be  most  prevalent 
in  those  districts  in  which  the  schools  are  kept  open  for  the  shortest  period 
possible,  (four  months,)  and  where  teachers  receive  the  lowest  compensation 
for  their  services.  With  the  other  class,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  it 
arises  from  ignorance  and  arrogance  combined.  But  a  third,  and  by  far  the 
most  numerous  and  influential  class,  constituting  the  intelligence,  as  well  as 
“the  bone  and  sinew”  of  the  county,  are  favorable  to  the  present  system  of 
public  schools,  and  are  ready  to  endorse  and  support  any  measure,  having  for 
its  object  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  by  the  diffusion  of  popular  intelligence, 
believing  that  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people  must  the  State 
sovereignty  approach  towards  monarchy. 

IMPROVEMENTS  MADE. 

Although  the  progress  made  may  not  have  been  as  great,  or  as  rapid,  in  this 
as  in  some  other  counties  of  the  State,  yet  her  advancement  has  been  constant 
and  healthful  since  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1854.  These  indications  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  improvement  are  visible  ;  first 

In  Schools  and  School  Houses. — Since  the  commencement  of  the  school 
year  1854,  the  schools  have  increased  in  number,  from  forty-five  to  sixty-three. 
They  have  also  increased  in  real  efficiency  ;  if  not  in  the  same  ratio,  their  im¬ 
provement  is  quite  apparent.  The  comfort  and  health  of  pupils  in  properly 
constructed  desks  and  seats,  or  at  least  those  which  are  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  used;  in  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  houses; 
in  the  planting  of  shade  trees  in  some  few  instances,  &c.,  are  beginning  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  attention  than  formerly. 

In  Books  and  Studies. — Under  this  head  I  am  able  to  report  a  very  decided 
improvement.  Although  there  is  still,  in  some  few  districts,  a  great  want  of 
uniformity  in  text-books,  yet  there  is,  I  think,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  all 
to  secure  such  uniformity  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  studies  there  has  also 
been  considerable  improvement.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  present  school 
law,  intellectual  arithmetic,  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health,  were  unknown 
in  the  schools  of  Montour,  At  this  time  the  former  is  taught  in  many,  and 
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the  latter,  together  with  algebra  and  natural  philosophy,  has  been  introduced 
into  several  of  the  more  advanced  schools.  The  black-board  is  also  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  appreciated,  and  to  take  its  place  among  the  requisites  of  the  school 
rooms,  where  formerly  its  use  was  unknown,  or  if  known  was  suffered  to  hang 
as  an  ornament  against  the  wall,  unused.  Maps  and  globes  have  also  been 
introduced,  within  the  same  period,  into  several  of  the  schools  of  Danville. 

Teachers’  Wages. — The  advance  in  teachers’  salaries  has  also  kep’t  pace  with 
other  improvements,  and  in  some  districts  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  been 
greater  than  that  made  by  teachers  themselves  in  “ability  to  teach  and  govern.” 
These  improvements,  however  small,  augur  well  for  the  future,  and  should 
encourage  the  friends  of  the  system  to  unite  in  efforts  to  bring  about  greater 
results  in  the  three  years  next  succeeding. 

IMPROVEMENTS  YET  NEEDED. 

In  School  Houses ,  School  Grounds  and  School  Furniture. — Nearly  one-third 
of  the  school  houses  in  the  county,  in  their  present  condition,  are  totally  unfit, 
in  my  judgment,  to  be  the  training  places  of  youth.  Out  of  fifty-one  houses 
in  the  county,  forty  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  necessary  out-houses.  Through 
the  public  spirit,  benevolence  and  humanity  of  our  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  buildings  of  every  other  class  have  been  erected,  commodious  and  costly 
structures,  upon  which  treasure  has  been  lavished  without  measure  or  stint. 
Generous  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  pauper  and  the  criminal,  which  is 
abundantly  attested  by  the  magnificence  of  our  alms-houses  and  prisons,  while 
the  “people’s  colleges,”  these  intellectual  nurseries,  are  inconvenient,  cold  in 
winter,  hot  in  summer,  uncomfortable  and  repulsive  both  externally  and  in¬ 
ternally,  and  receive  comparatively  little  attention.  Even  the  “beasts  that 
perish  ”  are,  in  may  instances,  provided  with  more  comfortable  quarters.* 
These  are  crying  evils ,  and  appeal  loudly  to  the  humanity,  at  least,  of  every 
director  and  parent  in  those  districts  in  which  this  state  of  things  exists. 
There  is  almost  an  entire  destitution  of  school  apparatus  throughout  the 
county,  except  the  schools  of  Danville,  which  are  partially  supplied.  Every 
school  room  should  be  furnished,  at  least,  with  an  abundance  of  black-board 
surface. 

School  Term. — In  some  few  districts  the  schools  are  kept  open  but  four 
months  in  the  year,  and  in  at  least  one  of  these,  the  term  is  divided  into  two 
short  sessions  of  two  months  each,  summer  and  winter,  in  which  two  different 
teachers  are  employed.  1  have  labored  to  convince  the  directors  and  people, 
that  but  little  practical  good  can  be  derived  from  such  an  arrangement ;  that 
if  they  can  have  but  four  months,  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  it  in  one 
session,  taught  by  the  same  person.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  complaint  of 
many  in  those  districts,  is,  “  we  derive  no  benefit  from  the  public  schools.” 
As  to  the  length  of  time  the  schools  are  kept  open,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
increase  since  the  passage  of  the  present  law.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  a 
larger  average  in  my  next. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers. — Another  evil  that  is  becoming  too  prevalent  in 
some  districts,  is,  that  in  employing  teachers,  too  little  regard  is  paid  to  their 
qualifications.  Teachers  of  inferior  abilities,  holding  a  low  grade  certificate, 
are  frequently  employed  in  preference  to  those  whose  qualifications  are  vastly 
superior.  This  arises,  in  some  instances,  from  the  fact  that  the  teacher  ol  in¬ 
ferior  qualifications  can  be  employed  at  a  lower  figure,  in  others,  1  fear,  from 
a  species  of  favoritism. 

To  remedy  these  and  other  existing  evils,  requires  prompt  and  efficient  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  supervision  of  schools,  and  who  have 
the  authority  to  provide  and  apply  the  proper  remedy. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  return  heartfelt  thanks  to  teachers,  directors,  and  the 
friends  of  education  generally,  in  Montour  county,  with  whom  I  have  been 
permitted  to  mingle  in  the  discharge  of  official  duty,  for  their  co-operation, 
sympathy  and  hospitality;  and  may  Heaven’s  choicest  blessings  rest  upon 
them  and  theirs. 

A.  B.  PUTNAM, 

Danville,  Sept.  22,  1857.  County  Superintendent. 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 

The  following  being  for  the  year  1857,  is  respectfully  submitted  as  my  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  common  schools  of  Schuylkill  county: 

The  long  list  herewith  presented,  shows  the  number  of  districts  that  have 
been  in  existence,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  time,  since  the  1st  of  June,  185*4*. 
It  includes  all  new  districts  established  since  that  time,  as  well  as  those  abol¬ 
ished  by  the  supplements  of  ’54*  and  ’55  to  the  act  of  1854*.  It  also  exhibits 
the  number  of  school  houses  in  each  district,  and  specifies  to  which  class  they 
belong;  whole  number  of  rooms;  new  houses  built  since  1854  ;  the  number 
of  brick,  stone,  frame  and  log  respectively  ;  what  requirements  the  districts 
are  most  deficient  in,  and  also  contains  an  extra  classification ,  the  object  of 
which  is  explained  below. 

The  numerous  changes  the  county  has  undergone,  many  of  which  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  unnecessary,  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive  to  the  Department, 
and  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  school  law  of  our 
State.  The  agitation  created  in  the  minds  of  those  people  affected  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  new  or  the  annulment  of  previously  granted  districts,  has,  in  a 
number  of  cases  and  to  a  serious  extent,  operated  against  the  educational 
welfare  of  all  directly  concerned  ;  and  I  may  be  excused  for  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  law  in  reference  to  the  creation  of  new  districts  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  old  ones,  be  no  further  meddled  with,  but  allowed  to  rest  where  it  is. 

It  is  but  proper,  in  order  to  a  clear  understanding  of  it,  that  the  tabular  state 
ment  presented  below,  should  be  prefaced  with  these  explanatory  observations 

First.  Where  a  district  has  been  annulled,  the  number  of  schools  it  had 
is  carried  out  in  the  district  annulled,  and  also  in  the  district  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  which  the  schools  now  fall.  Mv  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  school  property  of  each  may  be  shown. 

Second.  Where  new  districts  have  been  granted,  the  schools  within  them 
are  so  carried  out,  and  the  districts  from  which  they  have  been  taken  are  cred¬ 
ited  in  the  remarks  on  the  several  districts. 

Third.  A  cipher  in  the  columns  headed  “shade  trees,”  “privies,”  “coal 
house,”  “hooks  for  hats,”  &c.,  shows  in  what  respective  particulars  each  dis¬ 
trict  is  more  deficient  than  in  other  requirements. 

Fourth.  The  figures  in  the  first  of  the  right  hand  three  columns ,  show  the 
number  of  school  houses  that  could  be  placed  in  the  first  class  according  to  in¬ 
structions,  provided  each  of  them  had  all  of  the  following  requisites,  viz : — 
Shade  trees,  house  for  fuel,  privy,  black-board  and  hooks  for  hats,  &c.  The 
figures  in  the  second  of  those  columns  are  intended  to  show  the  houses  that 
are  deficient  in  some  or  all  of  the  above  requisites,  and  need  something  more , 
also,  such  as  a  new  floor,  re-plastering,  latch  or  lock  to  door,  some  new 
weather-boarding,  steps  at  entrance,  new  stove  or  stove-pipe,  more  desks  and 
benehes,  or  old  ones  altered  and  re-arranged. 
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DISTRICT  LIST— CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES,  ETC, 


DISTRICTS. 

First  class . 

Second  class . 

1 

Third  class . 

Total  number  of  houses, 

i 

Whole  number  of  rooms,  1 

’  i 

New  houses  since  1854. .  J 

Rooms  since  1854 . j 

MATERIALS. 

DEFICIENT 

IN. 

EXTRA  CLAS 

SIFICATION. 

Brick . • . J 

fi 

Frame . 

i 

Shade  trees . ! 

1 

Privies . 1 

i 

Coal  houses . 1 

Hooks  for  hats... 

1 

Ti 

s 

A 

Second . 

Third . 

1 

1 

I 

1 

0 

.  •  • 

... 

0 

1 

.. 

2 

2 

5 

2 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

4 

4 

1 

I 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5.  Blythe.  . . 

9 

9 

13 

2 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

•  •  • 

4 

4 

9 

1 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

5 

1 

1 

o 

0 

5 

4  .  JJ1  U.  11  o  W  IClv. )  Jlj  .«••••••• 

. . . . 

Y 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 0  Tin  t.l  pt  . . 

4 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

lit  0 uss 

•  •  • 

4 

3 

7 

7 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

•  •  • 

0 

4 

•  •  •  • 

3 

1 

1 

1 

L 

0 

0 

1 

13  Coaldale* . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 X  Orpssrm  n.  + . . 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

15  Flrlred  . 

ft 

ft 

6 

5 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 7  Prn.i 1  ov  . 

4 

4 

8 

2 

4 

i 

0 

0 

4 

1  ft  Foster!  . . . 

l 

2 

3 

O 

L 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 9  ns  . . . 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

... 

90.  Hiihley  . 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

24-  Tin  . .  Lnwftr. ..... 

t 

T 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

_ 

0 

0 

1 

25.  Manheim,  North . 

10 

1 

10 

10 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

•  •  • 

0 

7 

2 

1 

26  Do . South . 

5 

1 

6 

6 

O 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

27.  M’Keansburg . 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

9.^  1YT i n o rs vi  Up. . 

9 

2 

8 

1 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

20  New  Castle . 

ft 

ft 

ft 

3 

3 

... 

2 

4 

0 

0 

•  •  • 

0 

6 

30.  North . 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

... 

31  Norwood  an  . 

4 

i 

5 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

39  TYn  "Rq  of 

1 

9 

•i 

A 

t 

1 

1 

2 

0 

o 

3 

1 

9 

. . . 

9 

9 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

... 

34  "Pfl.ln  A  ito 

9 

2 

4 

1 

2 

.  .  . 

9 

0 

0 

2 

35  Pin  ft  (T-rnvp.  Fnrmi  crli . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

•  •  •  • 

1 

l 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

37  Do  West 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3ft  Do  North* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

30.  Do . township . 

8 

A 

8 

ft 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

•  •  • 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

40  Porter . 

9 

9 

2 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

0 

0 

0 

•  • 

2 

1 

9 

Q 

7 

2 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3 

4-9  Port  filinion  . 

L 

JLt 

1 

•  •  • 

4 

1 

1 

... 

.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

43.  Pottsvillo .  ,,.... 

l 

5 

ft 

15 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

... 

44  Bush . 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

... 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

45  Rilevt  . 

4 

4 

4 

1 

3 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

2 

O 

JLt 

40 .  Sai  nt  Clair . 

3 

3 

8 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 
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55.  Wayne . 

9 

9 

9 

1 

1 
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56.  Well-made§ . 
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0 

0 

2 

1 
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*  Annulled,  f  New  district.  J  Did  uot  report  and  appropriation  unpaid.  §  Name  changed. 
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School  Houses. — First  class,  three;  second  class,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight;  third  class,  eleven;  total,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two.  Under  the  extra 
classification  there  are  of  the  first  class,  one  hundred  and  sixteen ;  second  class, 
thirty-five;  third  class,  eleven. 

New  houses  built  since  June  1,  1854,  forty-six;  affording  in  the  whole, 
seventy-six  school  rooms. 

School  Architecture. — Three  houses  only  have  been  built  from  plans  con¬ 
tained  in  the  “Pennsylvania  School  Architecture.” 

Materials. — Brick,  seventeen  ;  stone,  forty-nine ;  frame,  eighty-five ;  log, 
eleven. 

School  Furniture. — First  class,  thirty-eight;  second  class,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four;  third  class,  sixteen.  Whole  number  of  rooms,  two  hundred  and 

thirty. 

Schools. — First  class,  (graded,)  forty-four;  partially  graded,  thirty-eight; 
second  class,  one  hundred  and  thirty;  third  class,  none.  Whole  number,  two 
hundred  and  twelve. 

Age  of  Teachers. — Under  seventeen  years,  six;  between  seventeen  and 
twenty-one,  fifty-two;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  seventy-six;  be¬ 
tween  twenty-five  and  thirty,  forty-nine ;  between  thirty  and  forty,  thirty- 
six;  between  forty  and  fifty,  nine;  over  fifty,  four.  Total,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two. 

Birth-place  of  Teachers. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one:  born  out  of  Pennsylvania,  fifty-one. 

Experience  in  Teaching. —  Less  than  one  year,  sixteen;  between  one  and 
three  years,  one  hundred  and  eight ;  between  three  and  six  years,  fifty-eight ; 
between  six  and  ten  years,  twenty- nine ;  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  thir¬ 
teen;  over  twenty  years,  eight. 

Professional  Reading. — Number  who  have  read  educational  works,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  six;  who  have  not,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

Permanent  Teachers. — Not  more  than  ninety. 

Grade  of  Teachers. — First  class,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight;  second  class, 
sixty-five;  third  class,  nineteen. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. — Number  of  teachers  examined  and  re-ex¬ 
amined  this  year,  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine;  from  1st  of  June,  1S54,  to 
1st  of  June,  1857,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Applicants  rejected  since 
June  1st,  1854,  twenty-three. 

Professional  certificates  granted  from  June  1st,  1854,  to  June  1st,  1S57, 
fifty-two.  Provisional  certificates  issued  during  same  period,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-nine.  Total,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

County  Institute. — Meets  semi-annually;  sessions,  three  days.  Highest 
number  of  teachers  in  attendance  at  one  session,  one  hundred  and  fifteen; 
lowest,  about  forty-five. 

In  consequence  of  being  held  in  wrong  time  of  year,  about  one-half  of  the 
teachers  (being  then  engaged  in  other  pursuits)  cannot  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  institute.  District  associations  have  been  held,  though  irregularly,  in 
eight  districts. 

Classification  of  Districts . — Commendable,  nine;  tolerably  good,  thirty- 
four  ;  balance,  deficient. 


DISTRICT  OBSERVATIONS. 

Allison ,  an  independent  district  on  the  Mine  Hill  K.  i\.,  surrounded  by 
spurs  ot  the  Broad  mountain,  was  annulled  June  1,  1 S5G,  and  is  now  in¬ 
cluded  m  N.  Manheim. 
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Ashland  borough. — New  district — thriving  mining  town — five  schools — term 
ten  months — taken  out  of  Butler.  Schools  will  he  partially  graded  next  term — 
sure  to  improve.  This  and  Butler  came  near  losing  their  State  appropriation 
this  year  by  employing  teachers  without  certificates. 

Auburn  borough. — New  district  on  Schuylkill  river,  Schuylkill  canal  and 
Reading  railroad;  and  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Dauphin  and  Susque¬ 
hanna  railroad ;  has  no  school  house  yet  sufficient  for  its  wants.  People  talk 
of  building  one,  but  move  slowly.  Taken  out  of  S.  Manheirn  and  W.  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

Barry  has  four  schools  open  four  months.  Lost  one  school  in  Spring  of 
1856,  by  formation  of  Foster.  Some  years  ago  when  the  free  school  system 
was  first  accepted  and  put  in  operation  in  this  district,  the  persons  acting  as 
directors,  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  inveterate  and  rather  turbulent  oppo¬ 
sition  which  was  manifested  by  a  part  of  the  people,  made  the  first  tax  art  a 
very  low  rate,  and  resorted  to  a  loan  to  enable  them  to  build  school  houses. 
This  well-meant  policy,  of  a  low  tax  at  first  to  be  annually  increased  to  liqui¬ 
date  the  indebtedness  of  the  district,  has  unfortunately  had  the  effect  to  keep 
the  opposition  still  alive.  She  will  outgrow  this,  however,  in  a  short  time, 
and  her  schools  will  then  hasten  their  now  gradual  improvement. 

Blythe  has  six  very  good  houses — schools  doing  well — greatest  draw¬ 
back  now  overcome — has  been  deficient  in  books  in  some  of  them.  Has  six 
mining  villages  within  her  limits.  Should  grade  some  of  her  schools. 

Branch. — Two  of  the  schools  reported  in  this,  now  fall  in  a  new  district 
called  Reilly.  A  new  two  story  and  basement  brick  house,  with  six  rooms, 
has  been  erected  in  Branch  this  year.  Is  now  about  completed  and  is  a  credit 
to  the  district  and  all  concerned.  Furniture,  being  built  by  Messrs.  Leiten- 
berg  and  Douden,  of  Minersville,  will  be  of  the  right  kind.  High  school  is 
spoken  favorably  of.  Will  do  what  she  can  to  have  the  intellect  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  developed. 

E.  Brunswick. — Two  schools — one  from  Farmers  and  one  from  S.  Bruns¬ 
wick  have  been  added  to  this  district  this  year.  1  have  several  times  solicited 
the  secretary  to  send  the  certificate  and  annual  report.  Neither  having  been 
received,  the  appropriation  is  unpaid  and  forfeited.  When  a  district  looses 
this  through  the  neglect  of  the  directors,  those  directors  causing  its  loss  ought 
to  pay  it  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

W.  Brunswick. — This  township  never  accepted  the  system.  There  are 
three  small  independent  districts  in  it. 

S'.  Brunswick  has  fallen  to  E.  Brunswick  township,  in  which  it  is  located. 
Small  and  independent.  Applied  to  court  for  continuance,  but  was  refused. 
School  did  rather  poorly  this  year,  on  account  of  a  dissatisfaction  which  grew 
up  between  the  constituents  of  the  school  and  the  directors  of  E.  Brunswick, 
concerning  the  right  of  the  latter  to  the  school  property. 

Butler. — Ashland  borough,  with  five  schools,  was  taken  from  this  district 
this  year,  and  Butler  will  most  probably  shorten  the  school  term  for  a  year  or 
two. 

Cass. — Large  and  thickly  populated — schools  very  large.  One  school  was 
taken  from  it  by  Foster,  in  1856,  and  one  by  Reiliy,  in  1857.  Two  new  frame 
houses  in  progress  of  erection,  are  needed,  and  if  finished  throughout  in 
furniture,  &c.,  in  the  same  style  which  thus  far  characterizes  the  work,  will 
be  a  creditable  improvement  to  the  district.  Scarcity  of  books  has  been  an 
obstacle  to  more  rapid  progress  of  pupils.  Ought  to  grade  some  of  her  schools. 

Centre. — Small — independent — in  W.  Brunswick  township.  House  and 
furniture  very  good — term  short. 

Coaldale. — Independent — in  W.  Penn  township — discontinued. 
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Cressona  borough. — New  district  out  of  N.  Manheim.  Pursuits  of  people, 
mechanical,  railroading  and  coal  shipping-.  Will  need  three  schools  and  a 
new  house.  There  is  reason  for  expecting  that  the  establishment  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  will  result  very  beneficially  to  its  population. 

Eldred. — Schools  in  operation  three  years  and  doing  well  for  the  length  of 
term,  (four  months,)  which  is  about  as  long  as  they  can  be  kept  open  to  advan¬ 
tage  now. 

Farmers. — The  title  of  this  (independent)  district  indicates  the  pursuit  (also 
independent)  of  its  people.  District  discontinued — falls  to  E.  Brunswick. 
Good  stone  house,  in  good  condition,  in  the  edge  of  a  wood ;  in  1856  reported 
eighty-six  pupils.  Lid  almost  nothing  this  year,  from  causes  similar  to  those 
named  in  S.  Brunswick,  and  from  an  expressed  dislike  to  the  teacher. 

Foster. — New  in  spring  of  1856,  from  Cass,  Barry  and  Butler.  Took  one 
school  from  each  of  the  two  first.  Large,  new  frame  house  now  building, 
and  much  needed.  Mining  region  developing. 

Frailey  has  four  superior  school  houses,  well  furnished,  except  black-boards, 
which  have  been  promised  from  time  to  time,  and  will  come  soon.  Schools 
advancing — term  lengthening. 

Hegins. — Name  changed  from  “  Well-made .”  I  can  report  nothing  deroga¬ 
tory  nor  highly  commendable  of  neither  directors,  teachers,  people  nor  pupils 
just  now.  Their  schools  will  compare  with  most  others  in  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  they  having  enjoyed  the  name  Well-made ,  in  speaking  of  their  pro¬ 
gress  a  year  hence,  I  hope  to  have  it  to  say  of  them,  “well  done.”  They 
should  improve  one  of  their  school  houses.  Kessler  now  falls  to  Hegins. 

Hubley. — Nothing  particular  to  say  of  it.  Might  improve  two  of  its  school 
houses,  and  the  furniture  in  them  should  be  of  a  more  suitable  kind. 

Kessler. — Made  application  to  court  for  continuance;  petition  not  granted, 
a  decision  which  will  result  beneficially  to  all  concerned. 

Mahanoy  has  large  quantities  of  unseated  lands,  well  timbered,  and  an 
abundance  of  anthracite  in  her  mountains.  Has  never  had  free  schools  in 
operation  yet,  but  will  build  two  new  houses  this  summer  and  open  three 
schools  the  coming  winter.  Once  in  the  “traces”  she  will  not  “kick  out.” 

Upper  Mahantango  has  no  free  schools.  Surrounded  by  them  she  can¬ 
not  escape  their  influence,  and  may  eventually  be  induced  to  accept  the  sys¬ 
tem  without  positive  coercion;  and  as  she  has  some  middling  good  subscrip¬ 
tion  schools  open  each  winter,  till  then  it  may  be  preferable  to  avoid  any 
violent  policy  which  in  the  end  might  defeat  itself. 

Lower  Mahantango. — An  independent  district  almost  too  large  for  one 
school,  too  small  for  two.  Good  house,  nearly  new,  with  a  bell,  an  article 
not  out  of  place,  but  seldom  met  with  on  a  country  school  house.  Should 
have  six  months  term. 

jY.  Manheim. — Large — agricultural,  except  small  portion  in  N.  "VY.  corner. 
Has  doubled  the  length  of  her  term  since  passage  of  new  law.  Schools,  with 
one  exception,  did  better  this  year  than  before.  Progress  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Lost  one  school  this  year  by  formation  of  Cressona,  and  gained  one 
by  the  abolition  of  Allison. 

S.  Manheim  is  sparsely  populated ;  lost  one  school  by  formation  of  Au¬ 
burn  borough. 

M'  Keansburg. — An  independent  district  in  E.  Brunswick  township,  with 
four  schools.  In  the  town  of  M’Keansburg  the  male  and  female  pupils  are 
taught  in  separate  schools.  Since  February,  1856,  has  had  a  good  board  of 
directors,  who  work  together  harmoniously  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 
They  should  have  a  six  months  term. 

Minersvi/le  borough. — Very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county  :  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  oi  about  five  thousand,  and  eight  schools  which  have  been  strictly 
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graded  since  October,  1853.  The  people,  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  grad¬ 
ing,  now  see  the  advatages  of  it,  and  would  not  again  consent  to  have  pupils 
enter  the  schools  indiscriminately.  In  the  high  school,  drawing,  algebra, 
geometry  and  vocal  music  are  taught,  in  addition  to  the  common  branches. 
Physiology,  an  important  study,  will  probably  be  introduced  the  coming  term 
One  new  three  story  brick  house,  well  furnished,  with  good  substantial  furni¬ 
ture,  well  arranged.  Should  have  one  more  school  open  annually,  from  first 
of  November  to  first  of  April,  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  boys  and  young 
men  who,  from  the  demands  which  their  and  their  parents’  circumstances 
make  upon  their  time,  are  not  allowed  to  attend  school  except  for  a  few  weeks 
in  mid-winter.  The  fathers  of  this  class  of  persons,  all  the  members  of  which 
class  should  be  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  at  least  a  part  of  the  year,  though 
many  of  them  never  enter  one,  pay  their  full  quota  of  school  tax,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  for  a  few  months,  annually,  of  a  school  for  their  exclusive  use,  is 
paying  but  a  fit  respect  to  their  claims. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  of  our  mining,  mechanical  and  manu¬ 
facturing  districts,  where  the  schools  are  thoroughly  and  strictly  graded;  and 
all  who  know  the  object  and  can  estimate  the  advantages  of  graded  schools 
will,  by  duly  considering  the  interruptions  produced  to  classes  and  study  by 
the  frequent  admission  of  such  pupils  into  the  various  schools— to  say  nothing 
of  the  embarrassments,  antagonistic  to  progress,  to  which  these  pupils  are 
subjected  by  being  placed,  as  they  often  must,  among  those  far  younger  and 
much  smaller  than  themselves — be  readily  able  to  see  the  reasons  (for  they 
are  plural)  which  prove  the  economy  and  fairness,  and  justify  the  adoption  of 
this  recommendation. 

New  Castle  has  six  schools,  three  of  them  very  large.  All  did  remarka¬ 
bly  well  this  year,  with  one  exception,  and  even  in  this  there  was  commenda¬ 
ble  improvement.  Four  of  the  teachers  have  been  continued  in  the  same 
schools  for  three  or  four  successive  years— a  policy  which  should  be  adopted 
in  all  cases  ■where  the  teacher’s  competency  and  strict  attention  to  duty  will 
justify  it. 

North, — One  of  the  independent  districts  of  W.  Brunswick;  did  not  open 
public  schools  this  year. 

Norwegian. — A  well  circumstanced  district;  teachers  permanent;  houses 
-good,  except  one,  which  will  be  re-placed  by  a  new  one  this  fall. 

E.  Norwegian  has  three  schools  of  good  size,  all  in  good  houses  and  well 
furnished.  Directors,  as  in  almost  all  other  districts,  are  too  much  engaged 
to  spend  much  time  in  visiting,  but  they  study  to  select  competent  teachers 
who  are  willing  to  attend  to  duty  promptly. 

Orwigsburg  borough ,  under  an  efficient  board,  has  made  very  commenda¬ 
ble  progress  in  houses,  furniture,  teachers,  books,  maps,  regulations,  and  every 
thing  else  pertaining  to  her  public  schools.  They  have  even  dispensed  with 
their  old  jail,  as  a  place  for  the  confinement  of  criminals,  and  turned  it  into  a 
new  and  substantial  school  house.  Can  any  other  district  in  the  State  boast  of 
such  a  change]  Wise  and  noble  policy  is  it  to  increase  school  houses  and 
diminish  jails. 

Palo  Alto  borough ,  for  a  new  district,  is  doing  well.  Has  passed  its  in 
ceptive  ordeal  with  promises  of  high  success.  See  table  of  houses,  &c. 

Pine  Grove  borough ,  after  some  delay,  has  come  nobly  up  to  the  demands 
which  the  progress  of  the  age  has  loudly  made.  She  has  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  new  three  story  brick  house,  and  will  doubtless  have  it  completed 
and  furnished  in  appropriate  style.  The  exertions  and  spirited  action  of  Mr. 
Wellington  Jones,  the  principal  of  the  schools,  had  much  to  do  in  bringing 
the  directors  and  people  to  the  happy  conclusion  of  building.  The  old  house 
is  totally  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  town. 
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Pine  Grove  E.  and  JV\  have  been  discontinued,  and  are  now  included  in 

Pine  Grove  township ,  which  is  a  sparsely  populated  district,  with  eight 
schools  not  far  advanced. 

W.  Pine  Grove.— An  independent  district.  House  good— school  middling. 

Port  Carbon  borough  is  doing  well.  Has  three  good  houses  5  two  of  them 
fenced  in.  Improved  one  oi  the  houses  and  ns  furniture  last  rear.  Should 
grade  her  schools  and  give  to  each  more  black-board  suivace. 

Port  Clinton  borough  has  made  no  very  strong  demonstration  for  improve- 
ment  until  lately.  Its  large  school  has  been  doing  as  well  as  it  could  under 
the  disadvantages  of  being  held  in  a  basement  room,  low,  daik  and  nut  well 
furnished.  A  new  house  will  most  probably  be  completed  fo±  me  inception 
of  the  school  this  fall,  when  it  should  be  graded. 

Porter  is  hemmed  m  on  <^11  sides  by  mountain  spurs.  .Population  small, 
and  district  not  wealthy.  Slow  to  improve,  but  will  do  the  best  hei  circum¬ 
stances  will  allow. 

Pottsville  borough ,  the  county  seat,  containing  about  sixteen  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  is  better  circumstanced,  by  her  more  generally  permanent  and 
wealthy  population,  to  have  advanced  schools,  than  any  other  district  in  tne 
county.  Algebra,  geometry,  mensuration,  physiology  and  the  Latin  are 
taught  in  the  male  high  school,  and  the  first  and  second  of  these  branches  in 
the  female  high  school.  Larger  and  more  suitably  furnished  rooms  are  need¬ 
ed  for  the  first  and  second  female  schools.  All  schools  strictly  graded ;  sexes 
separated.  Vacancies  in  the  higher  schools  are  supplied  by  promoting  thereto 
meritorious  teachers  from  the  lower  schools.  This  is  a  good  plan. 

While  visiting  one  of  the  female  schools,  on  one  occasion,  I  observea  a  pupil 
manifest  uneasiness.  Her  teacher  quietly  took  up  the  pupil’s  slate  and  drew 
upon  it  the  representation  of  a  jlowenng  plant,  it  was  enough  5  the  child  s 
countenance  and  feelings  were  wholly  changed.  How  easily  may  a  teacher 
lead  her  pupils,  and  mould  their  habits  to  a  becoming  and  beautiful  symmetry! 
Yet,  how  few  study  human  nature  enough,  or  have  patience  enough  with  it, 
to  make  the  school  room  always  pleasant. 

Reilly — A  new  district  from  Cass  and  Branch.  Takes  two  schools  from 
Branch  and  one  from  Cass.  Two  new  houses  required. 

Rush. — Free  schools  put  in  operation  in  1854;  doing  tolerably  well.  Ha? 
built  three  new  houses,  and  needs  one  more.  Opposition  to  school  system 
overcome  by  beginning  with  a  high  tax,  (eight  mills,)  and  reducing  it  a  little 
annually.  It  is  now  four  mills.  See  remarks  on  Barry. 

Saint  Clair  borough  schools,  though  doing  well,  especially  the  principal  one, 
would  do  much  better  if  they  were  strictly  graded.  Instead  of  building  two 
small  houses,  remote ,  she  should  have  built  one  central.  To  sell  the  old  four- 
roomed  house  ;  to  use  the  two  new  ones  for  primary  schools,  for  which  they  are 
well  adapted,  and  to  erect  a  new  building  for  the  higher  schools,  will  be  proved 
by  time  and  experience,  to  be  the  most  judicious  and  economical  arrangement 
for  the  schools  in  this  district. 

Schuylkill  Haven  borough . — Directors  have  done  much  the  last  two  or  three 
years  to  properly  adjust  the  financial  affairs  of  the  district.  Schools  graded, 
and  doing  well  under  well  paid  teachers.  The  only  thing  wrong  is  the  separ¬ 
ation  of  the  sexes. 

Schuylkill  township  has  a  full  supply  of  good,  substantial  school  houses, 
with  privy  and  coal  house  attached  to  each.  See  list  of  districts.  Needs 
more  black-board  surface.  When  the  term  is  made  ten  instead  of  seven  months, 
teachers  who  suit  may  be  permanent  if  they  choose.  Schools  doing  well  now, 
'  will  do  better  then. 

Stephens — independent — in  W.  Brunswick — progress  slow — term  short. 
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Tamaqua  borough. — Schools  were  graded  in  1854  by  W.  H.  Baker,  Esq.,  as 
principal.  lie  has  succeeded  in  organizing  the  schools  in  a  proper  way,  and 
still  remains  in  charge.  Algebra  and  geometry  are  taught.  Vocal  music, 
physiology  and  etymology  might  be  introduced.  Some  improvements  and 
additions  in  the  way  of  furniture  are  needed. 

Tremont.- — Directors  intend  building  a  new  house  this  summer.  See  table. 
The  progress  of  her  schools,  which  has  been  fair  heretofore,  will  be  much  ac¬ 
celerated  when  the  term  is  lengthened.  The  grading  of  those  in  the.  town  of 
Tremont  can  then  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Union  district. — Independent — annulled,  and  now  included  in  Washington. 

Union  township  has  not  yet  accepted  the  free  school  system.  The  iron 
horse  having  now  found  a  pathway  through  her  territory,  schools  will  follow 
as  a  necessary  consequence. 

Washington  is  a  new  district  from  Pine  Grove  township  and  Wayne,  and 
includes  Union  district.  Takes  one  school  from  Pine  Grove,  and  three  from 
Wayne. 

Wayne ,  like  the  three  next  preceding  and  the  two  following  described 
districts,  as  well  as  Brunswick  E.,  W.  and  S.,  Centre,  Eldred,  Hegins, 
Hubley,  Mahanoy,  M'ahantango  U.  and  L.,  JVPKeansburg,  S.  Manheim,  North, 
Pine  Grove  W.,  and  township,  Porter,  Stephens,  and  also  some  of  the  schools 
in  Butler,  N.  Manheim  and  Schuylkill  township  districts,  (all  agricultural  or 
lumbering,  or  the  two  intermixed,)  should  have  teachers  who  have  a  thoroughly 
correct  English  accent,  and  a  conversational  acquaintance  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  German.  Not  that  the  German  is  required  to  be  taught  in  these  schools 
so  much,  but  experience  tells  us  that  persons  so  qualified  generally  succeed 
better. 

Well-made— Name  now  changed  to  Begins,  which  see. 

West  Penn  is,  in  regard  to  territorial  extent,  the  largest  district  in  the  coun 
ty.  Several  attempts  to  put  the  free  schools  into  operation  have  failed. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 


Districts  supplied  with  a  full  number  of  very  good  School  Houses. — Centre, 
Frailcy,  E.  Norwegian,  Orwigsburg,  West  Pine  Grove,  Palo  Alto,  Schuylkill 
Haven,  Schuylkill  township. 

Privies. — The  privies  attached  to  some  of  the  houses  are  in  such  a  filthy 
condition  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  I  consider  it  to  be  first  the  directors’  duty  to 
erect  a  suitable  building  of  this  kind  to  each  school  house,  and  to  have  it  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  lock  and  key  in  good  order  ;  and  it  then  becomes  the  positive 
duty  of  every  teacner  to  see  that  all  pupils  visiting  it  behave  themselves  in  a 
proper  and  decent  manner.  And  will  any  teacher,  male  or  female,  who  cafes 
any  thing  about  the  proper  conduct  of,  or  the  cultivation  of  good  habits  among 
the  pupils  of  the  school,  deny  this  to  be  a  duty  ;  or  admitting  it,  continue  to 
neglect  it  through  a  false  and  fastidious  delicacy  1 

Public  Sentiment. — A  desire  was  manifested  by  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  constituency  of  twenty-one  schools  located  in  districts  having  short  terms, 
to  open  subscription  schools  at  the  close  of  the  public  term.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  unusual,  and  indicating,  as  it  does,  an  improved  tone  in  public  sentiment, 
and  a  corresponding  wasting  away  of  the  opposition  to  the  system,  will  as 
certainly  eventuate  in  a  lengthening  of  the  public  term. 

Forty-Second  Section  of  the  Law. — under  die  forty-second  section  of  th« 
law  I  have  but  these  observations  : 

Let  all  changing  of  the  school  law  be  avoided  for  the  present. 

To  it  let  the  next  Legislature  make  only  tiii  'it ion  :  That  all  school  dis¬ 
tricts  m  which  the  free  school  system  was  nui  .ccepted,  established  and  put 
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into  faithful  operation  till  after  the  first  day  of  June,  1855,  but  have  since  that 
time  complied,  or  may  before  the  first  day  of  June,  1859,  comply  with  all  tli* 
provisions  of  the  laws  relating  to  common  schools,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  de¬ 
duction  of  the  whole  of  their  State  tax  for  the  next  two  ensuing  school  years ; 
which  money,  together  with  the  addition  of  the  annual  appropriations  made 
to  such  districts  under  existing  laws  during  the  same  two  years,  shall  be  ex¬ 
clusively  used  for  the  erection  of  school  houses  in  such  districts. 

JON’A  K.  KKEWSON, 

County  Superintendent . 


Minersville,  August  20,  1857. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

In  my  former  annual  reports  having  given  an  extended  statement  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  schools  in  this  county,  the  Department  will  not  expect  a  lengthy 
report  for  the  year  just  closed. 


STATISTICS. 


DISTRICTS. 

SCH.  HOUSES. 

FURNITURE. 

SCHOOLS. 

MATERIALS. 

3 

O 

t— * 

• 

e 

No.  2 . . . . 

52! 

0 

co 

• 

0 

No.  1  .  .  .  . 

52! 

0 

tc 

52! 

0 

co 

• 

• 

No.  1 . . . . 

No.  2 . . . . 

52! 

0 

CO 

• 

« 

Stone  .... 

Frame.. . . 

Log . 

Colley . . . 

4 

4 

5* 

1 

3 

4 

Cherry . 

7 

•  •  •  • 

6 

6 

1 

6 

g.  fe 

8 

5 

i 

9 

3 

Davidson. . 

3 

•  0  •  * 

2 

2 

1 

2 

c  c 

2 

3 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 

Elkland . . . 

2 

5 

3 

4 

0  aQ 

3 

4 

3 

4 

Forks . 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

£  SC 
Z2  p. 

3 

4 

•  •  •  • 

5 

2. 

Fox . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Tjanorte  boron  ch . 

1 

1 

T5  p- 

1 

1 

*  *  *  ' 

.p,_ 

Do. .  .township . 

4 

•  •  •  • 

4 

o_ 

1 

3 

•  •  •  • 

3 

1 

Hillsgrove . 

2 

1 

•  •  •  * 

1 

1 

1 

O 

1 

2 

•  •  •  • 

3 

•  •  •  • 

Shrewsbury* . 

3 

3 

O 

1 

2 

Uj 

*  No  schools  during  the  year. 


Ages  of  Teachers. — Under  seventeen,  three ;  between  seventeen  and  twen¬ 
ty-one,  ten ;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  twenty-three  $  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  three ;  between  thirty  and  forty,  one  5  between  forty 
and  fifty,  two ;  over  fifty,  one. 

Birth-place. — Thirty-one  were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  twelve  elsewhere. 

Education  of  Teachers. — College  graduates,  two  ;  Normal  school,  one ; 
academies,  fifteen  ;  common  schools,  twenty-six. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Thirteen  have  taught  less  than  one  year  ;  seven, 
one  year;  seven  from  one  to  three  years;  ten  from  three  to  six  years;  four 
from  six  to  ten  years,  and  three  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 

Educational  Reading. — Eight  have  read  educational  works,  and  thirty-five 
have  not. 

Professional  Teaching. — Seventeen  intend  to  make  teaching  a  profession, 
and  twenty-six  do  not. 
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Grade  of  Teachers . — First  class,  sixteen  ;  second  class,  twenty-three  ;  third 
class,  four. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

As  far  as  1  know  the  public  sentiment  in  the  county,  there  is  a  general  de¬ 
sire  to  have  the  system  so  modified  as  to  embrace,  1st.  A  uniform  State  tax. 
2d.  A  reduction  of  the  number  of  directors  to  three,  with  a  fair  compensation 
for  their  services. 

We  are  much  gratified  that  one  of  our  changes  recommended  last  year  has 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  the  School  Department  has 
become  separated  from  the  Department  of  State. 

TEACHERS. 

We  have  made  considerable  improvement  in  furnishing  ourselves  with 
teachers  within  the  bounds  of  the  county,  and  that  we  have  teachers  of  a  better 
class.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  schools  of  greater  efficiency  and  worth. 
We  h  ave,  however,  to  deplore  the  lack  of  competent  instructors  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  fill  all  our  schools.  This  evil  is  pressing  less  heavily  upon  us, 
and  in  time  will  be  overcome.  The  average  compensation  given  for  female 
instruction  in  this  county  is  above  that  of  any  of  the  counties  adjoining. 

BOOKS. 

There  has  been  greater  uniformity  in  text-books  the  past  year,  than  in  any 
preceding  one,  and  with  a  little  more  decision  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  in 
some  districts,  this  reform  will  be  complete. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

There  is  almost  an  entinq  absence  of  school  apparatus  in  the  county,  with 
the  exception  of  black-boards,  which  have  almost  become  universal.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  this  neglect,  in  some  districts  at  least,  is  the  high  rates  of  taxation, 
which,  in  one  instance,  reach  twenty  mills.  To  keep  the  schools  open  four 
months,  and  meet  the  building  expenses,  the  boards  have  had  no  funds  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  introduction  of  these  useful  improvements. 

RICHARD  BEDFORD, 

County  Superintendent. 

Campbellsvile,  August  20,  1357. 


TIOGA  COUNTY. 

Our  three  years  of  service  has  expired.  In  retiring  from  office  it  becomes 
necessary  to  submit  this  our  fourth  annual  report.  While,  in  reviewing  our 
labors  and  travels  through  the  county  in  behalf  the  cause  of  educating  all  the 
children  in  our  bounds,  there  are  memories  of  some  quite  severe  trials  both  for 
the  body  and  mind,  as  well  as  for  my  horse ;  yet  there  are  many  pleasant  re¬ 
miniscences,  also,  which  we  would  never  forget.  The  sweltering  sun  and 
smothering  dust  j  the  drenching  rains  and  biting  frosts  have  made  us  wilt, 
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shrug,  and  shiver  sometimes  5  but  we  thank  them  all,  because  in  health  and 
strength  they  have  left  us  younger  to-day  than  three  years  ago.  We  gained  no 
mone\  hq  tne  opeiation,  but  we  got  what  was  better,  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  some  good,  and  a  fe.w  pounds  of  •health. 

We  have  formed,  moreover,  a  pleasing  acquaintance  with  nearly  a  thousand 
school  teachers  and  six  or  eight  times  that  number  of  children.  ’  It  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  most  thoroughly  that  as  a  body  no  class  of  young  people  in  our  land 
are  making  more  laudable  efforts  to  improve  themselves  in  knowledge  and 
qualifications  to  do  good  to  their  race  than  our  common  school  teachers.  We 
know  there  are  many  exceptions  among  the  large  number.  But  if  the  provi- 
sion  cf  our  lawfor  a  Superintendent  had  done  nothing  more  than  this  stimu¬ 
lation  of  the  teachers  to  excel  in  their  profession,  it  woild  more  than  have 
paid  the  State  ail  that  it  has  cost.  There  are  persons  so  stolid  that  no  proper 
incentive  can  arouse  them  in  any  calling.  It  could  hardlybe  expected  that 
all  such  persons  would  by  from  the  teachers  profession  at  once.  But  many 
»ucn  never  pass  the  ordeal  ol  a  thorough  examination  but  once.  It  gives  us 
gieat  pleasure  to  reflect,  also,  that  some  teachers  who  commenced  three  vears 
ago,  have,  with  proper,  encouragement  on  our  part  and  much  emulation  on'their 
<)wn,  become  our  best  teachers.  U  bile  the  hangers-on  are  scattering  for  .parts 

or  vocations  unknown,  wormy  ana  studious  teachers  are  coming  on  to  suoolv 
their  places.  D  1 1  J 

.  ^Llt  have  intended  to  make  this  report  short  and  to  the  point.  In  sum- 
mg  up  am  our  labors  and  experience  in  this  cause  we  might  repeat  many  thin o-s 
we  have  said  in  previous  reports.  But  that  what  we  have  to  say  in  this,  our 
farewell  report,  may  be  readable  in  length  and  instructive  in  quality,  we  shall 
adopt  as  close  and  systematic  a  classification  of  our  thoughts  as  practicable 
iidhenng^o  the  instructions  furnished' by  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  Henry 
v..  iiickox,  wlfbse  zeal  in  the  cause  is  worthy  of  all  imitation,  and  courtesy 
toward  us  m  a.,  his  intercourse,  we  shall  ever  remember  with  pleasure. 

I.  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


First  class,  not  one.  _  Many  we  should  be  happy  to  report  such  but  for  one 
or  more  o.  the  following,  defects:  W  ant  of  proper  location,  playgrounds, 
siiaae  trees  enclosed  yard,  privy,  convenience  of  water,  improper  contiguity 
witn  other  bund  mgs,  defective  materials,  construction,  general  plan,  wood 
n<xise’  mail*!er  ot  warming>  ventilating,  state  of  repair  and  furniture.  We  are 
sorrv  that,  from  some  one  or  more  ‘defects  such  as  are  indicated  in  the  above 
hsc,  we  can  not  report  a  single  first  class  school  house  in  Tioga  county. 

,  second  mass,  including  such  as  by  little  or  much  modification  may  be  well 
adap.ea  to  tne  graae  of  school  for  which  they  are  intended,  we  are  happy  to 
a  gicatei  number  than  iast  year.  We  think  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  such  houses  are  to  be  found  among  us.  Eighteen  more  may  do  to  teach 
a  bin^mci  semooi  m,  out  are  not  worth  fitting  for  a  comfortable  winter  school, 
bnty  should  be  abandoned  to  the  bats,  old  time  or  the  fire;  and  this  includes 

the  two  hundred  houses,  which  we  are  willing  to  call  school  houses  in  this 
county. 

School  Ai  chiteclure.— -Thirty  houses  have  been  built  and  twelve  more  re¬ 
modelled  after  plans  evidently  suggested  by  the  Pennsylvania  School  Archi¬ 
tecture.  I  his  improvement  appears  more  in  the  seating  arrangements  than  in 
t  e  more  substantial  and  workman-like  construction  of  the  whole  buildino- 
Materials.— W  e  have  flot  a  brick  or  stone  school  house  in  the  county.  Four¬ 
teen  log  school  houses  still  survive.  The  remaining  one  hundred  and  eio-htv- 
six  nave  some  kind  of  a  frame.  One  hundred  and  two  are  plastered,  oMiave 
Deen.  b  ifty-one  are  ceiled,  mostly  very  shabbily.  Thirty-nine  are  only  clap- 
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boarded  on  studs  or  boards,  and  of  these,  twelve  have  no  ceiling' over  head, 
leaving  nothing  to  protect  them  from  our  chilling  winds  and  freezing  winter 
days,  but  the  half  inch  clapboards  and  rough  shingling,  with  a  little  stove, 
green  wood,  and  not  unfreqoently  a  slender  female  for  a  teacher,  at  two  dol¬ 
lars  per  week. 


II.  SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 


This  includes  desks  and  seats  for  teacher  and  pupils,  black-board,  maps, 
charts,  globes,  arrangements  for  hats,  bonnets,  cloaks  and  books,  with  water 
pail,  cup  and  broom,  and  the  condition  of  all  these,  first  class  furniture,  nonej 
second  class,  none  $  third  class,  all,  because  no  board  of  directors  have  yet 
provided  maps,  globes,  charts  or  dictionary,  nor  the  proper  closet,  with  Jock 
and  key,  to  keep  such  things.  Seats  and  desks  of  some  kind,  of  course,  all 
have,  and  most  of  them  have  water  pail,  cup  and  broom.  Ihere  are  eig  hty- 
four  black-boards* varying  in  size  from  three  to  sixty  square  feet.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  houses  are  without  black-boards.  Nearly  all  the  houses  that 
are  lately  built  or  remodelled  have  the  seats  generally  facing  the  teacher  s 
desk,  which,  with  the  stove,  is  generally  placed  in  the  front  end  of  the  house. 
Our  school  house  architecture  is  evidently  making  improvements  in  seating  our 
school  houses.  But  some  districts  still  obstinately  persist  m  providing  no 
hall  or  vestibule  5  no  place  for  hats  or  bonnets,  and  make  long  desks  and  seats, 
so  that  the  children  are  obliged  to  clamber  over  each  other  and  the  seats  to  get' 
to  their  recitation.  Delmar  is  the  banner  district  of  this  county  for  the  best 
construction  of  school  houses.  We  are  sorry  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  say 
that  our  school  houses  generally  are  built  as  no  enlightened  school  director 
would  build  his  own  dwelling,  or  even  his  barn,  so  far  as  the  foundation,  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship  is  concerned.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  seventy- 
five  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  which  our  directors  give  to  inexperienced, 
third-rate  mechanics  for  building  a  school  house,  brings  forth,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  a  rickety  specimen.  Still-  they  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  hmite 
means  at  their  disposal,  after  levying  a  very  heavy  tax,  often  doubling  the 
actual  State  and  county  tax  for  the  current  year. 


III.  SCHOOLS. 


In  round  numbers  we  have  two  hundred  schools.  In  the  summer  we  have 
a  few  more  established  in  more  sparsely  settled  localities.  Of  these  we  can 
call  but  six  of  them  graded  schools,  or  schools  in  which  there  is  more  than  one 
department,  where  the  scholars  are  graded  according  to  attainments.  VVe 
have  no  city,  and  no  village  with  a  population  equal  to  one  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  But  on  the  Tioga  river  there  are  four  villages.  On  the  Cowanesque 
river  there  are  five  villages.  In  our  up-land.districts  there  are  five  more  vil¬ 
lages,  making  fifteen  in  all.  Besides  these  there  are  six  more  central  localities 
with  populous  surroundings,  in  all  of  which,  together  with  our  vi  ages,  tieie 
should  be  graded  schools  ;  making  twenty-one  in  all.  Such  schools  would  be 
the  most  economical  provision  our  directors  could  make  for  educating  most  ot 
our  summer  teachers,  because  in.the  highest  department  of  each  there  shou 
be  a  first  class  teacher  at  least  four  months,  and  in  many  of  them  the  year 
round.  In  nothing  have  we  been  more  surprised  than  at  the  jealousy,  or ‘tim¬ 
idity,  or  negligence  which  keeps  the  educators  of  these  nuclei  from  estabhs  1- 
ing  such  a  school  as  we  speak  of.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  stuffing 
fifty  to  a  hundred  scholars,  from  twenty  to  four  years  of  age,  into  one  room, 
under  one  teacher  to  whip,  teach,  scold  and  roast  through  the  long  winter 
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TV.  TEACHERS. 


1.  Age. _ Under  seventeen,  fifty-nine ;  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one, 

ninety-six  5  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  one  hundred  and  t h i  1 1 y  ; 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  fifty-six  ;  between  thirty  and  forty,  forty-nine  ; 
between  forty  and  fifty,  eleven;  over  fifty  years  ot  age,  tour.  Iota],  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  five.  This  includes  all  the  teachers  examined  during  the  year,  some 
of  whom  did  not  teach  at  all,  and  some  did  not  teach  in  this  county  .  .Most  of 
our  schools  have  two  teachers  during  the  year,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  scholars.  For  this  reason  we  have  always  encouraged  directors  to  retain 
their  summer  teacher  for  the  winter  school  if  she  was  e^ery  way  competent, 
beina:  fully  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  consider  females  disqualified 
to  teach  a  large  or  advanced  winter  school,  even  though  the  boys  are  rude,  if 
you  please.  Woman  is  the  God-appointed  teacher  of  our  race.  I  can  truly 
testify  that  some  of  our  best  large  schools  have  been  taught  by  women,  at  even 
less  than  half  the  price  paid  to  less  competent  men. 

2.  Birth-place . — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  three  hundred  and  nine ;  born  out 
of  Pennsylvania,  ninety-six. 

3.  Experience  in  Teaching. — Experience  of  less  than  one  year,  one  hundred 
and  twenty;  between  one  and  three  years,  ninety-five  ;  between  three  and  six 
years,  eighty-three  ;  between  six  and  ten  years,  fifty-two ;  between  ten  and 
twenty  years,  forty-five  ;  over  twenty  years,  ten. 

4.  Permanent  Teachers . — Those  who  design  making  teaching  a  profession, 
thirty;  those  who  teach  till  they  can  do  better,  or  get  married,  or  to  raise 
money  to  pay  for  a  good  dress,  or  schooling,  or  a  farm,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five. 

5.  Planner  of  Teaching. — Those  who  give  full  satisfaction,  one  hundred 
and  four ;  those  who  may  be  called  medium  teachers,  and  may  be  employed 
till  they  improve  or  better  ones  can  be  procured,  two  hundred  and  ten  ;  those 
whose  services  had  better  be  dispensed  with,  ninety -one. 

6.  Examinations  and  Certificates . — Total  examinations  and  re-examinations 
the  past  year,  four  hundred  and  five ;  total  during  the  three  years,  one  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven ;  the  number  rejected,  can’t  tell. 

7.  Professional  Reading. — Those  who  have  read  educational  works,  fifty, 
those  who  have  not  thus  read,  three  hundred  and  four. 

8.  1  nstitutes.— During  the  three  years  of  our  service  we  have  held  six  in¬ 
stitutes.  Total,  six.  Teachers  who  have  attended  the  same,  one  hundred  and 
twelve.  Of  whom  about  one  half  have  been  present  at  one  of  the  institutes 
each  year,  and  such  are  among  our  most  efficient  teachers.  County  associa¬ 
tions,  two.  District  associations,  eight.  In  Union,  Liberty  and  Tioga  dis¬ 
tricts  such  associations  were  decidedly  advantageous. 

9.  Visitation  of  Schools  by  Directors  and  Parents. — Delmar  and  Tioga  are 
the  only  districts  that  have  authorized  their  secretaries  officially  to  visit  the 
schools  and  take  the  notes  provided  by  the  blanks  furnished  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  so  far  as  we  know.  There  is  a  lamentable  dereliction  of  the  duty  of 
directors,  and  the  privilege  of  parents  in  this  particular.  The  majority  ot 
schools  in  our  county  never  see  a  director.  Teachers  and  scholars  plod  on 
through  the  monotonous  hours  and  days  of  their  terms,  feeling  as  if  they  were 
isolated  from  the  society  around  them  and  enjoyed  not  the  sympathy  of  a 
single  soul.  No  wonder  the  scholars  too  often  feel  as  it  they  were  banished 
to  the  school  room  to  get  rid  of  their  society  at  home,  and  the  teacher  in  time 
looses  that  ambition  which  alone  can  warrant  success.  On  this  account  we 
have  always,  and  would  still,  most  earnestly  urge  the  teacher  to  make  a 
monthly  review  and  exhibition,  at  which  the  parents  are  all  invited  ;  nay,  led 
by  the  button  right  to  the  school  house,  at  which  time,  among  other  things, 
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the  monthly  report  shall  be  publicly  read  and  commented  upon  before. it  goes 
out  of  the  teacher’s  hands.  Children  cannot  feel  that  their  business  at  the 
school  room  is  of  much  consequence  unless  they  see  there  parents  there  ccca 
sionally.  This  dont-care-ism  of  parents  and  directors  is  what  tears  our  com-  . 

>n°10.&  TmratuTtics  of  the  County.— It  will  be  readily  seen  by  the  compart-  ] 
son  that  Tioga  is  one  of  the  larger  counties  of  the  State.  It  is  none  of  \ 
crooked  iaen-cd,  zigzag  counties,  nestled  down  under  the  shadow  o.  some  moun¬ 
tains  or  uSl  up  “by  some  staggering  stream  that  could’nt  run  straight, 
but  a  fair  rioht  angular  block,  fitly  placed  into  the  northern  tier  of  counties. 
The  thirty  districts  of  our  county  are  set  off  with  equal  regar  to  geome.nca 
comeliness.  Mainly  we  have  a  lull  country  well  watered  ,  elite  hat  e  ^ 
streams  worthy  of  being  dignified  -into  rivers.  Ihe  iioga,  iiom 
county  takes  its  name,  running  nearly  due  north  through  the  0 

districts  from  the  eastern  border.  The  Cowanesque,  running  nearly  eari  and 
skirtinc  our  northern  tier  of  counties.  And  pine  crec.tj  coming  irom  o 
county!  and  running  southward  through  our  western,  south-western  border^ 
The  tributaries  of  these  water  tiie  whole  county-net  one  ^ 

valleys  of  these  streams  are  generally  sandy,  and  tnat  of  U  P 

neculiarlv  rich.  May  her  fruitful  soil  soon  be  a  faithful  urnex  ol  U  i.i  t 
Fectual  growth  and  moral  culture  of  the  large  population  15  is ^  capa b.e  of  s  p 
porting"  Pine  creek  is  remarkable  for  the  immense  quantities  of  lumbe., 
which  for  years,  it  has  been  bearing  upon  its  floods  to  Coutmb.a  an  s^n  ^.p 
rra-ts  noon  the  stately  hills  that  rise  almost  abruptly  from  its  shoies,  caveiea 
with  Teh  prlmitiveyforests.  The  Tioga  valley  feels  the  throb  of  our  only 
railroad  in  the  county,  called  the  Tioga  railroad  extending  forty  miles  . 
the,  Erie  railroad  at  Corning,  south  into  the  coal  and  iron  .egi  •  , 

waters  of  that  stream  are  noted.  On  this  road  two  large  trams  of  coJ 
bear  their  burdens  daily  to  the  Chemung  canal,  whence  it  find  nyke t  t  ^ 

west  and  north.  Two  lumber  trains  also  pass  northward  daily,  dmmg .the 
appropriate  season.  Two  blasting  furnaces,  and  one  rolling  mi  1  have  been 

established  in  our  mining  region.  In  the  same  section  of  .c,  ■  lJtj  mkket 
vine*  factories  have  been  built,  one  01  which  has  been  fuia....  «.  g 
with  large  quantities  of  excellent  glass  and  continues  suit  in  a  very 
Tag  condition.  But  the  principal  business  of  the  county  is  agnen tar*  A  h 
thS  exception  of  the  valleys  which  lie  along  our  rivers  and  c reel ks  t  e  farms 
are  upland,  and  often  the  higher  up  the  better  for  grain,  oichaids  and  espe 
ciall/ffrazmo’.  The  native  forests  of  the  hills  bordering  our  rivers  aio  pi  , 
hemlock  and°  oak.  Of  our  back  lands  the  timber  is  maple,  beacn,  bass  wood, 

hickory  and  hemlock,  with  but  littie  pme,  *  i  not  a  ci+v 

The  population  of  this  county  is  about  thirty  thousand.  W  e  haie  no  a  ciy 

in  oar  bounds,  nor  a  borough  whose  population  equals  one  thousand  mhab,. 
fonts  The  main  wealth  of  the  county  lies  m  the  farms  and  wha.  these  p 
du  e,'  cattie  gZ  and  butter.  Our  only  bank  at  this  writing  ism  our  beds 
of  coal  and  iron,  and  in  the  tail  pines  that  rise  in  our  forests.  'e  f " 
the  amount  of  merchandize  sold  in  any  one  village  of  this  county  as  • 

ceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.  Tins  may  possibly  be 
quarter  too  high.  The  social,  moral  and  religious  prospects  of  our  people  a  e 
brightning  every  year.  Every  village,  and  many  of  our  rurai  distnc  s  a  , 
adorned  with  churches,  in  nearly  all  of  which  stands,  from  Sabbath S  b 
bath,  a  ministry  of  full  ordinary  intelligence  and  piety.  .  ?{  the  in. 

churches  are  new,  and  there  is  nothing  ol  decay  or  “  aI. { 

dustrial  or  moral  interests  of  this  people  but  a  decided  advance  is  every 
where  manifest  in  the  right  direction.  If  the  statistics  herein  g. ven  look 
couraging,  let  me  say  that  we  have  not  varnished  one  partical,  and  to 
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stately  proportions  of  our  present  intellectual  and  moral  growth  we  have  at¬ 
tained  in  comparatively  a  few  years.  The  resources  ot  the  County,  in  all  the 
departments  of  industry,  are  but  just  beginning  to  be  developed.  The  growth 
is  not  spasmodic,  but  healthful,  strong  and  sure.  • 

We  have  no  college,  and  but  two  live  academies  at  present.  Our  educa¬ 
tional  interests  have  received  a  very  serious  check  during  the  past  year  in  the 
burning  of  the  large  classical  seminary  which  had  cost  about  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  had  but  just  commenced  a  career  which  bade  fair  to  do  much 
’good.  This  institution  is  being  rapidly  rebuilt,  and  will  soon  furnish  great , 
facilities  for  the  better  qualification  of  our  teachers.  The  Wellsboro’  academy, 
also,  we  understand,  is  soon  to  be  furnished  with  a  new  and  beautiful  building, 
and  then  this  alma  mater  of  many  worthy  and  useful  scholars  for  this  county, 
and  the  world,  for  years  past,  will  renew  its  noble  mission.  The  Deerfield 
academy  occupies  an  important  field  in  the  Cowanesque  valley,  and  under  its 
old  and  experienced  head  and  proprietor,  continues  to  do  a  great  and  good 
work.  A  hundred  scholars  are  now  assembled  there,  we  are  told,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  them  are  teachers. 

11.  Public  Sentiment. — This,  like  the  resources  of  our  county,  is  in  a  form¬ 
ing  state,  but  we  hope  that  its  development  will  be  more  and  more  favorable 
to  the  education  of  all  our  children.  All  that  causes  a  single  ripple  in  the 
stream  which  turns  our  schools,  is  the  pocket  consideration.  And  sir,  if  you 
appropriate  money  enough  from  the  State  Treasury  to  educate  every  child  in 
the  county,  you  will  not  help  us  any  in  this  respect.  W e  are  more  than  ever 
persuaded  that  when  the  people  come  to  understand  our  school  law  they  will 
see  that  it  is  based  on  the  right  principle.  Our  best  read  citizens  do  now  see 
it,  and  we  trust  that  all  will  appreciate  it  soon.  Our  worthy  successor,  we 
are  sure,  will  commend  it  to  the  approbation'  of  all.  Vv'e  are  still  of  opinion 
that  the  one  great  alternative  most  needed,  but  we  fear  long  to  be  delayed,  is 
a  provision  by  which  the  property  in  all  parts  of  the  State  shall  be  more  uni¬ 
formly  brought  as  tributary  to  our  common  schools.  We  are  willing  to  labor 
patiently  for  this,  but  earnestly  and  hopefully.  We  have  a  great  work  to  do 
and  the  years  are  before  us.  Experience  is  a 'great  teacher,  lhe  fathers  sink 
but  the  children  stand  on  their  sinking  shoulders,  and  push  on  the  work  of 
good  further  than  the  previous  generation  were  able  to  do.  We  must  do  what 
we  can.  But  we  can  not  do  it  all.  There  will  still  be  a  great  work  for  our 
children  to  do,  and  in  these  little  school  houses  they  are  learning  to  do  it.  It 
is  for  us  to  make  them  as  good  as  we  can,  and  it  will  be  for  them  to  make 
them  better  still.  This  is  the  law  of  general,  though  not  always  apparent  and 
equal  progress,  till  the  millenium  of  knowledge  and  virtue  shall  cover  the 
whole  earth. 


Y/ellsboro’,  June  1,  1857. 


J.  F.  CALKINS, 

County  Superintendent. 
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The  business  of  making  out  this  report,  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  delayed, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  has  not  been  delayed  because  my  interest  in  such 
matters  has  flagged,  or  that  my  zeal  for  the  common  school  cause  has  in  any 
way  abated,  but  solely  owing  to  a  multiplicity  of  other  duties  with  which  m/ 

time  has  been  necessarily  occupied. 

I  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  County  Superintendency  April  T2,  1855,  after 
my  worthy  predecessor,  S.  S.  Sears,  Esq.,  had  paved  the  way  for  labors. 
Consequently  I  had  but  little  of  the  troubles  which  seemed  to  oppress  Super¬ 
intendents  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  as  Mr.  Sears  had  for  a  number  of 
years  previous  to  the  system  been  identified  with  the  common  school  interest, 
and  had  fully  known  the  wants  of  teachers  and  schools,  and  hence,  how  and 
where  to,  at  once,  eradicate  existing  evils  and  supply  the  proper  remedy  as 
far  as  was  in  his  power.  But  in  this  county  two  years  had  not  sufficed  to 
allay  the  opposition  which  was  created  by  designing  demagogues  or  ignorant 
well-meaning  parties  j  and  much  of  this  was  found  in  some  localities,  and 
some  still  remains,  more,  we  suppose,  from  a  desire  to  be  thought  consistent 

than  from  a  real  dislike  to  the  system. 

I' made  it  one  of  my  earliest  efforts  (and  continued  in  it)  to  remove ,  as  far 
as  was  possible,  the  objections  against  the  system ,  aftd  think,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  succeeded.  The  press,  in  this  county,  of  which  there  were  then  fi've' 
representatives,  heartily  co-operated  or  ceased  to  embarrass  the  action  of  the 
system,  and  seemed  to  be  willing  that  it  should  have  a  fair  trial.  Many  who 
had  violently  opposed  it  (especially  the  County  Superintendency)  gradually 
took  hold  and  are  now  working  manfully  in  the  battle  for  the  right.  #Now 
and  then  one,  whose  heart  is  buried  in  the  past,  and  who  emulates  its  igno¬ 
rance,  gives  utterance  to  his  enmity,  but  it  generally  falls  on  heedless  ears. 
The  school  system  here  in  this  county  has  suffered  from  a  cause  of  which  I 
see  many  County  Superintendents  have  already  complained,  that  is  ol  the 
great  extent  of  territory  embraced  within  its  boundaries.  Crawford  extends 
over  nine  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles  of  territory,  from  point  to  point, 
fifty  miles,  and  most  of  it  thickly  settled,  having  some  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  sub-districts,  and  all  seeming  to  feel  as  if  their' s  was  the  particular 
locality  where  a  County  Superintendent’s  labors  should  be  directed,  and  feel 
as  if  a  wrong  had  been  done  if  they  have  been  neglected.  Many  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  having  but  five  months  school  in  a  year,  and  three  months  of  the  year 
taken  up  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  it  leaves  but  very  little  time  for 
the  officer  to  fulfil  what  they  are  pleased  to  think  is  his  absolute  duty. 
This  is  an  evil  that  cannot  well  be  avoided  without  increasing  the  number  of 
officers  in  a  county,  to  which  there  are  many  serious  objections  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  the  law,  which  it  might  be  unwise  to  alter.  Were  it  not 
expected  that  a  County  Superintendent  should  visit  the  schools,  but  hold  a 
Normal  school  in  every  district  in  the  course  of  the  year — cause  the  teachers 
to  be  present— hear  reports  from  directors  and  others  interested — visit  such 
schools  as  seemed  particularly  to  demand  it,  and  then  attend  to  the  usual 
official  business,  we  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  officer,  better  for  the 
schools,  from  the  fact  there  would  be  no  cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  those  in¬ 
terested,  and  of  course  no  complaint.  I  have  succeeded  in  visiting,  in  the 
last  year,  one  hundred  and  thirty  schools— have  examined  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-five  teachers— have  given  twenty  permanent  certificates  and  renewed 
some  six,  which  are  included  in  the  twenty.  The  classification  of  last  year 
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is  about  the  same  as  now,  with  regard  to  birth-places  or  teachers.  *  h  regard 
to  their  standing,  this  has  improved  very  considerably.;  houever  ‘ 
many  who  are  totally  unfit  for  the  responsibilities  of  their  station,  but  they 
are  fist  being  driven  out.  Too  often  do  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  imagine 
that  by  attending  a  school  a  term  or  so,  at  some  academy,  they  are  fully  com¬ 
petent' to  initiate  the  tycoon  the  high  road  to  knowledge-the.r  be¬ 

come  inflated  with  this  notion— a  director  is  sought  out,  known  to  the  pai  lies, 
and  rather  than  offend ,  the  teacher  is  employed  without  regard  to  the  certifi- 
-cate.  This  evil  1  have  seen  exhibited  frequently,  and^have  felt  it  my  duty  to 

interfere  in  several  instances.  . 

It  is  cheering  to  see  the  new  school  houses  which  are  erected  or  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  erection.  Conneaut,  North  and  South  Shenango,  Troy,  \\  oodcock,  &c 
deserve  especial  praise.  The  spirit  of  improvement  seems  to  have  taken  hold 
of  the  people,  and  they  begin  to  think  that  good  school  houses  are  as  necessary 
as  o-ood  stables,  and  that  the  correct  education  ot  the  immortals  entrusted  to 
their  care  deserves  the  most  carefully  devised  plans  to  insure  success,  and 
every  means  to  secure  that  end  should  receive  their  heartfelt  co-operation. 

In  the  last  year  there  have  been  many  very  successful  schools  in  operation 
which  deserve  a  notice.  A  very  superior  school,  and  one  which  has  Jett  its 
impress  on  its  part  of  the  county,  was  established  at  Hartstown,  under  the 
charge  of  Isaac  Collins  and  assistants.  The  Meadville  academy  has  been 
doino-  a  good  work  under  the  charge  T.  F.  Thickstem,  with  an  extensive  pat¬ 
ronage  ;*  while  North  West,  at  Saegertown ;  one  under  the  charge  ot  Air. 
Coons;  one  at  Cambridge,  under  £.  H.  Snow;  at  Spring  under  an  able 
teacher.  These  institutions  (and  some  others)  spoken  of  have  done  a  good 
work  in  the  county,  educating  very  many  who,  m  turn,  can  and  do  im¬ 
part  their  knowledge  in  the  school  room.  The  evil  spoken  of  above  is 
obtaining  hearers.  Too  many  think  that  entering  the  “teachers  class, 
at  an  institution,  and  hearing  some  remarks  ot  government  and  discip¬ 
line,  fully  entitle  them  to  lord  it  over  a  rustic  school.  They  frequently 
neglect  to  become  thorough,  in  their  haste  to  become  teachers,  and  thus 
prejudice  the  whole  profession.  Having  “been  at  an  academy;  having 
a  certificate  from  the  County  Superintendent  (not  sham)  marked  4  and  o,  and 
frequently  X,  will  enable  them  to  pass  muster.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
manifest  the  improvement  of  teachers  is  as  compared  with  but  three  or  lour 
years  since,  owing  to  the  combined  influence  ol  the  County  Superintendency 
and  our  institutions  of  learning  taking  the  subject  in  hand,  becoming,  m  fact, 
Normal  schools,  giving  them  the  solid  material  on  -which  to  base  their  struc¬ 
ture,  and  then  showing  them  how  to  use  it.  Our  teachers  are  now,  as  a 
general  thino-,  prepared  to  be  examined ,  and  feel  as  if  no  more  was  required  ot 
them  than  is*  just.  Teachers  have  learned  that  it  is  not  mere  tinsel  that  at¬ 
tracts  attention,  but  sterling  worth.  They  see  that  the  County  bupei inten¬ 
dency  has  elevated  them  by  requiring  them  to  be  more  intellectual ;  and  as  a 
general  principle  they  are  in  favor  of  the  system.  But  we  have  not  time  to 
extend  ;  but  yet  must  not  close  without  speaking  of  the  schools  in  our  borough, 
of  Woodcock,  N.  Shenango,  Conneautvilie,  and  some  isolated  ones  in  many 

parts  of  the  county.  . 

In  the  year  in  which  I  was  engaged  as  County  Superintendent,  I  Hatter 

myself  I  was  busy  in  the  performance  of  my  duties.  My  time  was  spent  in 
their  discharge,  and  I  retire  from  the  office  leeling  satisfied  that  I  hav  e  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  seeing  but  few  things  which  1 
regret.  Some. errors  have  happened  which  have  not  been  in  intention  but  m 
judo-ment.  Some  omissions  may  have  occurred  but  time  and  opportunity  have 
been  my  excuse.  To  the  school  directors  and  teachers  throughout  the  county 
i  extend  myT  gratitude  for  their  uniform  kindness,  and  solicit  it  for  my'  succes- 
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sor  in  office,  hoping  that*  he  will  be  speeded  in  his  efforts  ;  encouraged  by  your  , 
voice  and  presence,  qnd  enabled  to  make  the  common  schools,  as  they  should 
he,  the  right  arm  of  liberty ;  of  diffusing  sound  intelligence,  and  being  indeed  . 
the  “ people’s  college.”  I  tender  my  thanks  to  the  State  officer,  at  whose 
hands  I  have  received  every  courtesy,  all  advice  been  promptly  given,  and  as¬ 
suring  the  Superintendents,  directors  and  teachers  at  large  that  {  will  ever  be 
found  ready  to  do  my  part,  and  that  it  is,  and  will  be,  a  source  of  the  highest 
pride  to  thinjc  that  I  too  have  been  a  teacher,  and  have  contributed  my  mite  in 
ameliorating  the  world’s  condition,  by  educating  the  masses. 

J.  CLIFTON  MAKCY, 

Late  County  Superintendent , 

Meadville,  October  1,  1857. 


'  VENANGO  COUNTY. 

In  making  this,  my  last  annual  report,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  give  besides 
the  statistics  required  by  the  Department,  more  than  a  brief  review  of  the 
workings  of  the  system  for  the  past  three  years,  of  the  improvements  during 
the  last  year  and  the  imperfections  and  deficiencies  still  existing. 

School  Houses. — It  is  with  much  difficulty  that  1  attempt  a.  classification  of 
these  at  all.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  it  would  seem  to  do. great  injustice 
to  some  districts,  in  comparison  with  others,  and  , also  in  contrast  with  what 
they  will  be  another  year,  as  some  districts  are  re-building  and  others  re¬ 
modelling  nearly  every  school  house  in  their  entire  district.  I  shall  therefore 
deal  mostly  in  generalities,  and  in  this  manner  they  may  be  classed  as  follows: 
First  class,  twenty;  second  class,  eighty;  third  class,  sixty ;  total,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  This  does  not  include  the  seven  academies  mentioned  in  my 
last  report,  some  of  which  are  now  used  for  graded  schools. 

School  Architecture. — Some  twenty  school  houses  have  been  built  or  re¬ 
modelled  from  plans  taken  from  the  School  Architecture,  and  doubtless  many 
more  will  be  during  the  qn suing  year.  Where  directors  are  intelligent  and 
interested,  the  School  Architecture  is  generally  brought  into  requisition; 
otherwise,  cheapness  is  the  only  consideration,  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Materials. — Brick,  three;  frame,  one  hundred  and  two;  log,  forty-five; 
total,  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Over  one-third  of  the  frame  buildings  are  painted; 
many  of  the  log  will  be  replaced  by  substantial  frame  buildings  during  the 
ensuing  year. 

School  Furniture. — First  class,  five;  second  class,  eighty-five;  third  class, 
sixty. 

Schools. — First  class,  eight ;  second  class,  one  hundred  and  thirty;  third 
class,  ten.  Further  particulars,  under  this  head,  we  think  best  to  omit  for 
this  year. 

Teachers. — Age. — Under  seventeen,  eleven  ;  between  seventeen  and  twenty- 
one,  sixty-six;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  fifty-four;  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty,  twenty-eight;  between  thirty  and  forty,  seventeen:- between 
forty  and  fifty,  five  ;  over  fifty,  three. 

Birth-place. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one;  out  of 
Pennsylvania,  fifty-three. 
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Experience  in  Teaching.— Taught  less  than  one  year,  eighty- seven-;  between 
one  and  three  years,  Fifty-four ;  between  three  and  six  years,  twenty-two; 
between  six  and  ten  years,  fifteen;  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  five ;  over 

twenty  years,  three.  . 

Permanent  Teachers.— About  twenty  intend  teaching  permanently;  over  pne 

hundred  and  sixty  do  not.  ■  . 

Professional  Reading. — Over  one  hundred  have  read  works,  upon  the  Ar, 

of  Teaching,”  or  are  readers  of  some  educational  journal.  Nearly  the  same 

number  have  not.  .  .  , 

Manner  of  Teaching — Ability  to  Govern. — First  class,  mrty-six ;  second 

class,  ninety;  third  class,  about  fifty.  ,  .  . 

Examinations  and  Certificates.—  Under  this  head  I  can  give  statistics  only 
for  the  last  year,  the  records  of  the  other  two  being  somewhere  m  the  bed  of 
the  Allegheny  river,  as  I  have  heretofore  informed  the  Department.  V  hole 
number  of  certificates  issued  last  year,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four;  profes¬ 
sional,  twelve;  provisional,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two.  No  record  kept 
of  the  number  re-examined. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  teachers  we  were  frequently  compelled  to  grant 
certificates  of  the  “number  four  and  five”  grade,  during  the  first  two  3  ears. 
For  the  last  year  the  directors  have  generally  (where  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
them)  employed  only  such  as  numbered  three  and  upwards,  and  m  most  cases 
have  graded  their  wages  in  accordance  with  the  teacher’s  competency  a  great 
improvement  over  the  “one  price”  system  heretofore  practiced  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts.  ^  . 

Institutes. — Before  the  passage  of  the  late  school  law,  no  county  or  uisinct 

institutes  or  associations  had  been  formed,  and  during  the  first  3  eat  01  m3 
official  career,  but  two  or  three  were  organized.  These  were  well  attended, 
however,  and  considerable  interest  manifested  both  b}^  teacners  and  citizens 
in  their  vicinity.  During  the  second  year,  several  district  associations  were 
formed,  meeting  monthly  or  semi-monthly.  These  were  also  well  attended 
and  beneficial  in  their  results.  In  November  last,  our  first  county  associat  ion 
convened  at  Franklin,  at  the  call  of  the  County  Superintendent  and  several 
teachers  and  friends  of  education,  continued  in  session  three  da3Ts,  ana  uoi- 
withstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was  well  attended  and  sen  eu  cl 
valuable  purpose  in  acquainting  teachers, with  one  another,  in  the  interenange 
of  sentiment  they  elicited  upon  important  topics  respecting  school  matters,  m 
the# very  decided  improvement  made  by  many  who  attended,  ana  in  removing 
the  prejudices  of  the  uninformed,  as  to  the  means  and  objects.  ±ne  as&ocia- 
.  tion  adjourned  to  meet  in  April  at  Utica.  A  much  greater  number  were  m 
attendance  upon  this  meeting,  which  continued  one  week ;  several  abie  lec¬ 
tures  were  delivered,  reports  read,  and  animated  discussions  arose  upon  the 
.various  topics  connected  with  the  present  school  system  and  the  teacnec  s 
vocation.  In  addition  to  this,  a  sort  of  Normal  drill  was  established,  by 
teachers  forming  themselves  into  classe§  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed 
in  the  various  branches,  and  having  illustrated  before  them  the. improved  me¬ 
thods  of  teaching.  It  proved  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting  to  all,  and 
served  not  only  to  strengthen  the  friends  of  education  m  the  efficiency  ior 
good  of  such  associations,  but  stimulated  the  teachers  to  renewed  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  important,  but  often  thankless  work. 
Last  winter  associations  were  formed  in  more  than  half  the  districts  of  tiie 
county,  and  were  generally  well  sustained.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  savung 
that  these  are  but  the  beginning  of  a  subsequently  widely-extended  and  useful 
means  of  reformation  and  elevation  to  the  common  school  system.  A  state¬ 
ment  of  the  proceedings  at  our  county  associations,  in  a  journalized  form,  Mas 
forwarded  each  time  to  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  with  a  request  to 
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publish,  but  not  a  wond  in  relation  to  them  has  ever  appeared  in  the  columns 

of  that  journal.  We  can  only  conjecture  the  reason. 

Miscellaneous.— In  this  particular,  statistics  cannot  oe  definitely  given;  as 
a  whole,  a  very  general  apathy  exists  on  the  part  of  parents,  as  regards  visit- 
in^  schools,  and  when  reminded  of  their  duty  in  that  particular,  geneially  ex¬ 
cuse  themselves  by  saying,  “they  are  not  competent  judges  if  they  should  at¬ 
tend,”  or  that  “they  have  too  much  to  do,”  or  that  “it  is  too  tiresome  work ,  a 
fact  by  the  way,  and  a  very  deplorable  one,  too,  when  we  consider  for  a  moment 
what  some  of  our  (so  called)  school  houses  are,  in  the  matters  of  comfort  and 
convenience,  and  their  recollections  of  childhood'' s  school  days. 

Examinations  and  Exhibitions  were  very  general  at  the  close  of  the  winter 
schools.  I  might  also  here  add,  that  very  many  evening  literary  societies, 
creditable  both  to  teachers,  scholars  and  patrons,  were  sustained  during  the 

lust  winter. 

In  regard  to  directors ’  visitations  in  conformity  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
school  law,  as  a  general  rule,  (for  reasons  heretofore  extensively  discussed,) 
they  are  wholly  neglected.  There  are  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  honorable 
say,  for  in  a  majority  of  cases,  they  are  men  who  have  no  direct  interest  m 
the  schools,  only  as  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  and  beneficiaries  of  society 
in  general.  The  only  exception  to  this  general  “defalcation,”  is  where^  “dis¬ 
trict  supervision ”  has  been  established,  as  prescribed  by  the  Depanment. 
This,  when  adopted,  and  a  competent  and  efficient  man  elected,  has  proved 
Very  beneficial,  and  realized  my  expectations  of  its  results. .  About  one-'-" 
tlvo  in  the  countv  have  adopted  “the  district  supervision;  more 


-half 

the ^district s Tn  the~ county  have^adopted  “the  district  supervision ;”  more  are 
intending  to  do  so.  I  think  the  requiring  of  the  secretary  to  ask  the  teacher 
to  name° the  “best  scholar,”  injurious  in  its  ultimate  effect.  Many  teachers 

wisely  refuse  to  do  so.  ,  71  A  T  i.  n  «.  ♦ 

As  to  mentioning  “commendable”  or  non- commendable  districts,  I  sliali  conten 

myself  by  stating  that  whatever  they  are,  the  directors  in  almost  every  instance 
make  them.  Intelligent,  efficient  and  liberal-minded  directors,  generally  maRe 
“  commendable  districts ,”  have  good  school  houses  and  well  regulated  schools, 
and  there  are  many  such  in  this  county.  Narrow-minded,  inefficient,  designing 
or  selfish  men,  whose  God  is  their  pocket,  who  are  enemies  to  the  school  sys¬ 
tem,  and  who  think  teachers  must  teach  for  very  low  wages  and  chop  their  own 
wood  of  the  “green  material,”  drawn  sled  length,  make  non-commendable  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  there  are  some  such  in  this  county — men  who  are  “penny-wise  and 
ptnind  foolish,”  who  talk  “nullification”  and  get  themselves  elected  to  “hght-the 
system.”  In  such  districts,  the  people  very  justly  complain  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  school  system,  high  taxation,  poor  school  houses  and  inefficient  teachers. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  in  the  nature  of  things.  They  receive  so  little  lor 
their  money.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  as  where  the  districts  are 

new  or  sparsely  populated.  .  .  c  ..  ,  .r 

Leading  Characteristics.— The  leading  pursuit  with  the  people  of  this  county 
is  agriculture.  In  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  county,  however,  a  large 
amount  of  lumber  is  made.  There  are  also  some  manufactories  of  iron,  cloth, 
leather,  &c.,  but  not  .enough  in  most  cases  to  supply  the  home  market. 

people  are  generally  frugal  and  industrious. 

Public  Sentiment.— Public  sentiment  is  making  a  steady,  and  of  la.e  some¬ 
what  rapid  advance  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  good  common  schools,  and  will 
no  longer  be  satisfied  with  such  a  grade  of  teaching  as  it  has  been.  I  he  peo¬ 
ple  begin  to  see  clearly  the  difference  between  schools  “kept  and  schools 
“tauerht,”  between  a  formal  repetition  cf  words  without  ideas,  and  a  proper 
development  of  the  intellectual  faculties;  that  “low  priced  teachers  are  not 
the  cheapest;  that  they  may  as  well  have  a  grade  of  schools  supported  by  gen¬ 
eral  tax,  in  which  their  children  can  acquire  something  more  than  a  mere 
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“smattering”  of  the  “common  branches,”  as  to  he  compelled  to  send  them 
away  from  under  their  own  care  and  control,  at  a  large  additional  expense,  and 
pay  their  taxes  beside.  This  I  believe  to  be  public  sentiment  generally. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  as  in  every  other  community,  and  men  can  still 
be  found  who  are  at  present  enemies  to  any  general  system  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  Improvements  made  and  the  Causes. — 1st.  A  better  grade  of  Teachers . 
The  more  ignorant  and  “unimproving”  teachers  are  gradually  diminishing. 
Teachers  are  becoming  much  more  interested  in  the  success  and  elevation  of 
their  vocation,  and  hence  are  ambitious  beyond  the  mere  compensation  they 
receive.  2d.  A  much  better  uniformity  of  text-books  has  been  secured.  A 
great  improvement  in  this  respect  is  manifest.  The  text-books  now  in  general 
use  in  the  county  are  principally  M’Guffy’s  series.  I  do  not  consider  them 
better  than  any  other,  but  frequent  changes  of  this  kind  are  very  difficult  to 
accomplish,  and  not  beneficial  for  reasons  evident.  3d.  Establishment  of 
teacher  s'  institutes,  public  meetings ,  discussions ,  See.  Of  these  I  have  spoken 
heretofore.  4th.  The  public  press.  Both  the  local  newspapers  of  this  county 
have  been  the  means  of  diffusing  a  variety  of  matter  upon  educational  topics. 
The  American  Citizen,  in  particular,  has  in  this  respect  done  much  good,- not 
only  in  the  interest  manifested  by  the  editor,  but  in  the  opening  of  a  special 
column  for  contributions  from  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  which  was 
well  sustained  during  the  last  winter.  5th.  Public  examination  of  teachers. 
These  attract  public  attention  and  seem  to  induce  the  teachers  to  become  better 
qualified  ;  keep  out  the  ignorant  and  often  remove  the  prejudices  of  spectators, 
and  arouse  their  interest  in  the  cause.  6th.  School  visitations.  During  the 
first  two  years  of  my  official  career  my  visitations  were  not  as  general  as  they 
should  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  under  my  supervision.  This 
was  owing  to  the  entirely  inadequate  salary  voted  me  by  the  directors  under 
a  misapprehension  of  facts.  During  the  last  year,  I  have  visited  nearly  all 
the  schools  of  all  the  districts  but  one.  The  short  time  the  schools  are  in 
operation  (generally  but  two  months  in  the  winter  and  two  in  summer)  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  visitations  to  all  in  one  season.  During  the  visita¬ 
tions  I  made  it  an  object  to  thoroughly  awaken  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
scholars  and  teachers,  confer  with  directors,  distribute  “documents,”  and  dis¬ 
seminate  information  that  will,  T  trust,  tell  upon  schools  and  citizens.  I  have 
also  practiced,  during  the  winter  term,  to  some  extent,  lecturing  evenings,  and 
also  addressing  the  meeting  at  public  examinations. 

Improvements  still  needed. — That  we  need  and  may  expect  to  have  (to 
some  extent)  frpm  the  stead}*  transition  now  going  on,  a  better  class  of  teachers, 
and  better  school  houses,  and  school  furniture,  is  evident  beyond  cavil.  The 
first  can  only  be  obtained  in  a  limited  degree,  except  by  the  establishment  of 
Normal  schools  by  legislative  enactment,  or  appropriations  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  and  support  of  county  institutes.  The  second,  by  awakening 
public  sentiment,  and  by  a  uniform  school  tax,  whereby  our  burdens  in  the 
matter  of  taxation  will  be  materially  lightened,  or  by  a  largely  increased  State 
appropriation.  The  diminutive,  Romoepathic  dose  doled  out,  grudingly  indeed , 
by  our  last  Legislature,  with  a  view  of  “sweetening  up”  and  “sugaring  over'" 
the  agitation  of  this  question,  is  quite  too  small  to  attain,  in  any  degree,  its 
intended  result,  and  that  condition  of  things  which  requires,  as  a  public  benefit, 
the  tax-payers  of  Venango  county  to  pay  a  tax  of  twenty  mills  on  the  dollar, 
when  other  .counties  pay  only  two  for  the  same  purpose,  is  too  unjust  and  op¬ 
pressive  to  be  long  tolerated.  I  do  not  design  discussing  this  question  at 
length,  ^t  has  already  been  discussed.  It  is  admitted  to  be  wrong  in  princi¬ 
ple  by  those  who  are  enjoying  its  benefits,  and  public  sentiment  need  only  to 
be  aroused  on  this  subject  to  place  it  upon  a  basis  of  equality  and  right.  Un- 
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der  this  head  I  would  also  again  recommend  that  the  number  of  directors  be 
reduced  to  three,  and  paid ;  and  that  some  means  be  devised  to  furnish  our 
schools  with  a  public  library. 

In  conclusion ,  our  march  in  this  county  is  onward;  progress  is  the  motto  of 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  education.  Obstacles  are  in  tiie  way  to  be  sure, 
but  an  enlightened  publ  ic  sentiment  is  gradually  removing  them.  My  successor 
is  a  practical  teacher  of  considerable  experience,  and  his  “heart  is  in  his  work.” 
Our  school  system,  as  a  whole,  has  as  few  imperfections,  perhaps,  as  any  other, 
and  our  beloved  Commonwealth  may  well  be  proud  of  a  system  which  is  des¬ 
tined  to  place  her  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

M.  C.  BEEBE, 

County  Superintendent . 


Holland,  September  28,  1857. 
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I  am  not  able  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of*your  circular  in  its  statistic 
details,  but  I  regret  it  the  less  from  the  fact  that  my  successor  will  have  m.uch 
better  opportunities,  for  the  completion  of  the  minutiae  required  than  were 
possessed  by  me,  owing  to  the  very  different  circumstances  in  which  the  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  our  county  are  now  placed,  as  compared  with  tiiose  sur¬ 
rounding  it  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  system  ana  of  the  oihee 
of  County  Superintendent. 

As  I  have  stated  in  my  former  reports,  our  school  houses  were  then,  almost 
without  exception,  ill-adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  I  may  safely  add,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  conducting  the  schools,  was  too  generally  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  the  school  houses. 

Schools  ran  in  numbers  from  twenty  to  sixty  scholars.  1  he  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  classification  in  them  amounted  to  this — that  when  like  books  could 
be  obtained  a  certain  number  of  pupils  stood  up  to  read  or  spell  at  the  same 
time.  Although  an  apparent  classification,  it  was  but  the  exercise  of  one 
pupil  at  a  time ,  and  each  claiming  his  independent  share  ot  the  attention  of 
the  teacher;  and  in  these  reading  and  spelling  classes,  or  rather  grades,  the 
time  of  the  teacher  was  mainly  employed  during  the  hours  of  school.  I  rue, 
there  were  other  duties  continually  breaking  in,  such  as  keeping  order,  listen¬ 
ing  to  complaints,  settling  quarrels,  doing  the  necessary  “  licking,”  making 
and  mending  pens,  and  showing  “  how  to  do  sums.” 

This  manner,  of  conducting  schools  has,  with  us,  been  radically  changed  in 
a  majority  of  our  districts,  and  also  of  our  individual  schools.  *dn  example  of 
a  reformed  school  may  be  pertinent  to  show  the  change — one  consisting  of  an 
average  attendance  ot  sixty  scholars. 

The  house  is  modelled  after  the  suggestions  in  my  last  report,  furnished 
with  Fowles’  Outline  Maps  suspended  above  the  black-board,  the  latter  occu¬ 
pying  the  north  side  of  the  house  and  extended  its  full  length.  The  branches 
taught  are  orthography,  reading,  writing,  (the  latter  most  successfully  taught 
at  first  upon  the  black-board  and  in  tiie  use  oi  “dictation  exeicNe^,  )  gram¬ 
mar,  geography,  arithmetic,  natural  philosophy,  the  rudiments  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  and  a  class  in  land  surveying.  The  school  time  is  divided  into 
half  hours,  with  a  recess  of  a  few  minutes,  say  five,  between  each  class  for 
•relaxation,  change  ol  classes,  &c.  ihe  object  ol  this  is  a  time  foi  evciy  thing 
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and  every  thing  in  its  tine.  The  first  half  hour  is  taken  up  perhaps  with  a 


principl  .... 

the  class,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  are  thus  instructed  at  once  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  then  example*  are  given  to  all,  and  for  the  concomitant  exercise  of 
all,  and  all  under  the  eye  and  supervision  of  the  teacher,  inns  a  halt  hour  s 
instruction  by  the  teacher  is  re-duplicated  just  accorcdng  to  the  size  of  the 
class,  and  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  more  taught  with  the  same  labor  as  one.  '1  he 
•time  (accurately  kept)  expired ;  the  class  gives  way  5  the  recess  intervenes,  and 
another  class  takes  its  place,  and  so  on  through  the  hours  of  study. 

In  teaching  geography  the  whole  school  are  sometimes  taught  as  one  ciass, 
(for  every  child  that  can  be  taught  its  letters  can  be  taught  the  beginning  of 
this  science.)  sometimes  in  concert,  as  to  answers,  and  sometimes  individually, 
but  always  beginning  with  a  practical  geographical  knowledge:1  hirst,  of  their 
own  school  house — the  points  of  the  compass — its  boundaries  as  to.  surrounding 
farms — the  course  of  adjoining  roads  and  adjacent  streams,  &c.  ihen  iol - 
lows  the  enlargement  of  the  same  geographical  idea  into  township,  county, 
State,  &c.  This,  whether  taught  to  the  whole  school  at  once,  upon  the  maps 
and  without  books,  or  to  separate  classes  upon  allotted  lessons,  occupies  its 
set  time  and  no  more.  The  occasional  interspersion  of  these  exercises  at 
proper  titne  with. singing,  affords  a  rational  and  amusing  relaxation. 

Such  schools,  conducted  for  a  few  months  and  ending  in  an  examination, 
not  of  set  lessons  prepared  for  the  purpose,  but  an  enquiry  into  the  general 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  pupils,  have  in  a  great  number  of  instances  satis- 
fed  our  people  that  we  have  commenced  a  salutary  reform. 

To  bring  about  this  reform  the  conjoint?  action  of  the  teachers,  the  direc¬ 
tors,  the  people  and  the  Superintendent,  has  all  been  necessary.  Directors 
were  first  to  be  made  aware  of  the  necessary  improvements,  but  when  thus 
enlightened  themselves,  they  required  to  be  backed  by  the  public*  sentiment 
of  their  several  districts,  in  the  outlay  of  the  necessary  pecuniary  means. 
This  induced  the  necessity  that  the  Superintendent  should  visit  every  section 
cf  the  county  again  and  again,  in  doing  which  we  have  traveled  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles,  and  delivered  more  than  a  hundred  public  lectures,  carrying 
with  us  maps  and  school  apparatus  and  exhibiting  practically  upon  the  black¬ 
board,  as  far  as  possible,  the  improved  modes  of  instruction.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  sixty  odd  public  examinations.”  In  this  way  we  have  brought  home 
new  and  improved  modes  of  instruction,  to  a  large  majority  of  the  schools  in 
our  county.  About  two  hundred  of  our  schools  are  supplied  with  maps  and 
a  terrestrial  globe  each,  and  many  of  them  in  addition  with  reading  aim  spell¬ 
ing  cards,  chalk  drawings,  & c. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  new  school  houses ,  all  (with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions)  built  upon  improved  plans,  as  specified  in  my  last  year’s  report,  and 
affording  much  satisfaction  to  teachers,  pupils  and  people.  \\  herever  a  mot  el 
school  house  has  been  built  in  a  district,  and  filed  by  a  competent  teacher,  :t 
has  seldom  failed  to  rouse  a#spirit  of  emulation  among  its  neighbors,  and  we 
can  safely  say  there  is  scarcely  a  district  that  has  not  one  such. 

Our  teachers  have  been  and  still  are  gradually  improving  in  the  art.«  Yv  e 
have  always  found  it  difficult  to  effect  public  examinations,  by  which  we  do 
not  mean  that  all  our  examinations  have  not  been  open  to  any  who  may  choose 
to  attend,  but  we  refer  to  examinations  held  in  the  several  districts  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  public  advertisements.  This  is  in  some  respects  very  desirable,  as 
it  affords  an  opportunity  to  directors  to  judge  of  the  comparative  merits  oi 
their  teachers.  But  our  experience  has  proved  that  examinations  of  one  or 
two  teachers  at  a  time,  where  a  half  dav  can  be  devoted  to  instruction  as  well 
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as  examination ,  has  been  productive  of  more  beneficial  results  than  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  large  number  at  once  in  a  class  or  classes,  unless,  indeed,  the 
latter  mode  could  be  extended  to  one  or  two  days,  assuming,  as  it  has  in  some 
cases  with  us,  the  form  of  a  teachers’  institute. 

I  have  examined  and  certified ,  during  my  term,  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  teachers,  and  rejected  on  examination  about  twenty. 

Of  those  certificated  one  hundred  and  seventjr-one  were  granted  professional 
certificates. 

Number  of  professional,  during  the  last  year,  thirty;  whole  number,  two 
hundred  and  ninety.* 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  report  that  I  have  found  our  teachers,  almost  without 
exception,  open  to  instruction  and  desirous  of  improvement,  while  a  very  large 
number  have  taken  up  the  subject  with  a  spirit  and  animation  worthy  of  the 
cause,  and  of  themselves  as  devotees  of  education. 

Although  my  time  has  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the 
offi  ce,  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  all  the  schools.  I  have,  however,  visited 
a  large  number,  and  kept  of  such  the  statistical  notes  directed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  To  furnish  an  epitome  of  them,  would  be  unsatisfactory,  as  it  would 
not  show  the  state  of  the  whole  county  in  that  respect.  Besides,  there  are 
some  districts  which  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  report  in  their  standing,  win¬ 
ter  before  last,  or  even  last  winter,  as  the  district  has  been  in  the  transition 
state,  building  one,  and  sometimes  two  new  school  houses  each  year.* 

I  must  confess,  that  although  I  have  endeavored  as  far  as  possible  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  law  in  the  visitation  of  individual  schools,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  regard  such  visitations  as  the  least  profitable  expenditure  of  the  time  of  the 
Superintendent,  until  both  the  school  house  and  teacher  were  reformed.  • 

To  visit  such  a  school  as  I  have  first  described,  unclassified,  utterly  desti¬ 
tute  of  maps,  black-boards  and  apparatus,  where  reading,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic  alone  were  taught,  might  to  be  sure  be  regarded  as  useful  in  one  respect, 
that  of  spying  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  but  almost  useless  for  any  other. 
The  time  allowed  to  such  visits  and  the  absence  of  appliances  afford  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  instruct  the  pupils,  and  either  to  censure  or  attempt  to  instruct 
the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils  is  at  least  of  very  questionable  utility. 

But  we  have  found  that  teachers ’  institutes  are  of  immeasurable  value  in 
advancing  the  cause.  These  have  been  gotten  up  in  various  parts  of  our 
county,  sometimes  lasting  for  a  number  of  days;  sometimes  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent  in  conjunction  with  the  directors,  but  oftener  by  the  teachers 
themselves;  a  spontaneous  movement,  to  which  the  Superintendent  has  been 
generally  invited.  Experience  has  convinced  us  that  this  is  the  greatest 
sojurce  of  improvement,  and  that  hereafter  it  will  be  worthy  of  a  large  share 
of  the  Superintendent’s  efforts  and  time. 

Our  county  association  has  not  hitherto  been  as  well  attended  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  although  it  has  been  in  a  high  degree  useful.  We  hope  the  Super-, 
intendent’s  anticipated  visit  to  our  county  may  be  the  means  of  awakening  a 
new  spirit  of  zeal  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  old  members,  and  of  our 
teachers  generally. 

The  last  election  of  Superintendent,  we  apprehend,  spoke  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  *of  our  county  as  to  the  necessity  and  utility  of  that  office,  which  needs 
no  commentary. 

We  are  an  agricultural  people,  generally,  and  spread  over  a  large  extent  of 
country,  making  it  in  many  cases  inconvenient  on  account  of  distance  to  send 


*  The  examinations  during  the  past  year  have  been  more  exact  and  stringent  than  here¬ 
tofore,  and  professional  certificates  have  not  been  given  until  the  teacher  has  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching.* 
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children  to  school,  yet  our  population  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  education,  and 
L  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  more  earnest  educational  spirit  is  pervad¬ 
ing  both  teachers  and  people,  and  that  our  teachers  at  this  day,  as  a  general 
thing,  stand  a  hundred  per  cent,  higher  in  ability  and  usefulness  than  they  did 
but  a  few  years  ago. 

Still  there  is  much  work  to  be  done ,  for  we  regret  to  say  that  more  than  one 
of  our  districts  has  not  yet  caught  the  spirit  of  reform;  have  taken  no  step  in 
that  direction.  The  directors  seem  to  wait  the  movement  of  the  people,  and 
the  latter  stand  aloof,  apparantly,  from  the  fear  of  increased  taxation,  seeming 
reluctant  to  learn  the  fact,  which  will  eventually  be  brought  home  to  them, 
that  the  modern  system  of  instruction  is  mainly  recommended  by  its  economy — 
affording  many  fold  more  tuition  for  the  same  amout.of  expenditure  than  the 

old. 

In  conclusion ,  1  would  remark  that*I  have  attended  during  the  past  year 
many  public  examinations  of  rural  schools,  which  would  have  done  honor  to 
the  most  experienced  and  able  teachers — that  the  introduction  of  higher 
branches  of  study  in  so  large  a  number  of  schools,  and  increased  and  increas¬ 
ing  ability  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  together  with  a  more  strict 
attention  and  interest  on  that  of  the  scholars,  indicate  generally  a  highly  grati¬ 
fy!  no-  advancement  in  the  cause  of  common  school  education. 

J  °  JOHN  L.  GOW, 


Late  County  Superintendent. 

Washington,  October  1,  1857. 
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The  statistical  portion  of  this  year’s  report  will  not  differ  materially  from 
that  for  the  school  year  ending  June  1,  1856. 

School  Houses. — First  class,  twenty;  second  class,  seventy;  third  class, 
seventy-four. 

Location  of  First  Class.— Independent  district  of  Lower  Mount  Bethel, 
two;  Moore  township,  three;  Lehigh  township,  one;  Allen  township,  one; 
Bath  borough,  one;  Upper  Nazareth  township,  two;  Lower  Nazareth  town¬ 
ship,  two;  Bethlehem  township,  one ;  Bethlehem  borough,  one  ;  Freemansburg 
borough,  one ;  Lower  Saucon  township,  five. 

Location  of  Second  Class.— Allen  township,  two  ;  East  Allen  township, 
two ;  Bethlehem  township,  five ;  Bushkill  township,  two ;  South  Easton  bo¬ 
rough,  one ;  Forks  township,  five ;  Lehigh  township,  six ;  Upper  Mount 
Bethel  township,  eight ;  Lower  Mount  Bethel  township,  eight ;  Moore  town¬ 
ship,  seven  ;  Upper  Nazareth  township,  two  ;  Lower  Nazareth  township,  two  ; 
Plainfield  township,  six;  Lower  Saucon  township,  nine;  Williams  township, 
five. 

School  Architecture. — Built  from  State  plan  ;  Independent  district  of  Lower 
Mount  Bethel,  two. 

Material  of  School  Houses. — Stone,  seventy-four ;  log,  sixteen  ;  brick, 
twenty-six ;  frame,  forty-eight. 

Furniture. — Good,  ten;  middling,  twenty-three;  poor,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two.  • 

First  Class. — Bath  Forohgh,  one  ;  Bethlehem  borough,  one  ;  South  Easton 
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borough,  one;  Lehigh  township,  one;  Moore  township,  one;  Lower  Sauce11 
township,  lour;  Independent  district  of  Lower  Mount  Bethel,  one. 

Second  Chss.— Allen  township,  one;  East  Allen  township,  one;  Bethlehem 
township,  one;  Bushkill  township,  one  ;  Lehigh  township,  one  ;  Upper  Mount 
Bethel  township,  one;  Lower  Mount  Bethel  township,  one;  Moore  township 
one;  Upper  Nazareth  township,  one;  Lower  Nazareth  township,  one;  Plain- 
jj  tov-'llship,  two ;  Williams  township,  one  ;  Lov/er  Saucon  township,  nine. 
how  Located.— . Tood;  eighty-seven  ;  middling,  thirty-three ;  poor,  twenty- 
iW(j})  no^centra^  but  good,  twenty-four;  central,  but  poor,  eight. 

a;/  tj- round.  Very  good,  eleven  ;  good,  thirteen  ;  poor,  two;  those  having- 
one  quarter  of  an  acre,  twenty-eight;  one  half  an  acre,  fourteen;  one  acre 
nve  ;  seven  acres,  one  ;  .no  play  ground,  ninety. 

tw^r^Jr-Those  having  shade  trees,  thirty-six;  none,  one  hundred  and 

j  0 

Fuel  Houses.— Good,  twenty-one  ;  middling,  fifteen  ;  none,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight. 

.  J  ent  nation.  By.  letting  down  the  tops  of  windows,  forty- five  ;  no  ventila¬ 
tion,  one  hundred  and  nineteen. 

Plan  of  .School  Houses.— Good,  eighteen  ;  middling,  twenty-one;  poor,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen. 

and^thr-0^  Rfair'~~Good>  twenty-one;  middling,  forty;  poor,  one  hundred 

•  &c//oul  Desks.— Good,  fifteen;  middling,  thirty;  poor,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen.  g 

leachers'’  Desks.— G ood,  thirteen;  middling,  twenty-one;  poor,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  two.  " 

Arrangement  of  Desks. — Good,  sixteen;  middling,  twenty-one;  poor,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven.  J  F  5 

Convenience  of  Teachers'  Desks.- First  class,  seventeen ;  second  class,  thirty; 
third  class,  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  J 

.  -^lack-boards.  -School  houses,  which  are  provided  with  black-boards,  seventy- 
nine;  none,  eighty-five.  J 

Provided  with  full  set,  three;  none,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one. 
Ulobes.  One,  one;  none,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three.  • 

Apparatus.— Provided  with,  one;  none,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

i  lace  for  Clothes.  Ante-chamber,  eight;  no  particular  place,  one  hundred 
and  nrty-’six. 

dredlmdfo^00^  ^  ^  Under  desks’  S1>:ty;  no  particular  place,  one  hun- 

. 

How  Classified.— Good,  twenty-one;  middling,  sixty-eight:  poor,  sixty-nine. 

.  .  In.  ei  missions.—  leachers  who  allow  them,  ninety-five;  who  do  not,  sixty- 

PupiM  appearance  as  to  Cleanliness  and  Health— Good,  ninety-seven  schools; 
middling,  fifty-seven  ;«poor,  twelve. 

Attendance.  ^  Regular,  forty-seven;  irregular,  one  hundred  and  seventeen. 

Schools  Visited  by  Parents.— Visited,  twenty-one;  not  visited,  one  hundred 
and  forty-three.  * 

What' Language  Pupils  Speak— Of  the  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  pupils,  on  the  list  of  teachers,  during  the  visits  of  the  undersigned, 
one  thousand  and  sixty  nine  speak  English  only  ;  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-three  speak  German  only;  and  two  thousand  sjx  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  speak  English  and  German.  y 

thos V1Gie  fi6!  n°  §’rac^ec^  schools  in  the  county,  excepting 
are  partially  graded.^  »  t  ^  borough,  which 
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Capacity  of  Teachers . — First  class,  or  who  give  full  satisfaction,  twenty- 
one;  second  class,  seventy-five;  third  class,  who  are  permitted  to  teach  be¬ 
cause  no  others  can  be  had,  seventy-nine. 

Age  of  Teachers. — Under  seventeen,  none:  between  seventeen  and  twenty- 
one,  thirty-four;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  forty-five;  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  thirty;  between  thirty  and  forty,  seventeen;  between 
forty  and  fifty,  thirty-eight;  over  fifty,  eleven. 

Birth-place. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine;  out  of 
Pennsylvania,  six. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Less  than  one  year,  eighty-one ;  more  than  one, 
but  less  than  three,  thirty;  more  than  three,  but  less  than  six,  twenty-nine; 
more  than  six,  but  less  than  ten,  fifteen;  more  than  ten,  but  less  than  twenty, 
eighteen ;  more  than  twenty,  two. 

Permanent  Teachers. — Who  intend  to  make  teaching  a  business,  twenty-one; 
who  do  not,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

Professional  Pleading. — Who  read  works  on  teaching,  thirty-five;  who  do 
not  read  any  thing  on  that  subject,  one  hundred  and  forty. 

Ability  to  Govern. — First  class,  fifty-one;  second  class,  forty-seven;  third 
class,  (or  poor,)  fifty-seven. 

The  Northampton  County  Teachers'  Association  was  formed  in  1855,  and 
has  held  its  semi-annual  meetings  on  the  first  Saturday  in  March  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  in  each  year,  regularly,  since  its  establishment.  Mr.  Herman  H.  Ruede 
of  Bethlehem  borough,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Klein  and  Mr.  William  J.  Walker,  o 
Lehigh  township,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  friends  of  education  for  the  aid 
which  they  rendered  in  forming  the  association,  as  well  as  for  the  support 
which  they  have  given  the  institution  since  its  establishment. 

Institutes. — About  the  same  time,  when  the  Northampton  County  teachers’ 
association  was  formed,  three  teachers’  institutes  were  also  established.  The 
first  was  known  as  the  Southern,  the  second  as  the  North-Western,  and  the 
third  as  the  North-Eastern  institute.  The  Southern  institute,  in  its  success, 
came  up  fully  to  expectation.  The  North-Western  institute  did  tolerably  well. 
The  former  had  the  energetic  support  of  Mr.  Herman  Ruede,  and  the  latter 
that  of  Messrs.  Klein  and  Walker,  the  three  gentlemen  already  mentioned. 
But  the  North-Eastern  institute  was  not  successful,  partly  on  account  of  the 
great  distance  which  the  teachers  had  to  go  to  the  place  of  its  meetings;  but 
more  on  account  of  the  opposition,  with  which  it  met,  from  some  of  the 
teachers  in  Forks  township.  These  institutes  convened  every  third  Saturday, 
in  order  to  enable  the  undersigned  to  be  present  at  each  of  the  meetings. 
They  stood  connected  with  and  were  to  report  their  doings  to  the  Northamp¬ 
ton  County  teachers’  association,  in  semi-annual  reports,  to  he  written  out  by 
the  secretary  of  each  institute.  The  township  associations  which  were  in 
successful  operation  in  Upper  Mount  Bethel,  Lower  Sauconand  Lehigh  town¬ 
ships,  it  was  intended  should  report  to  one  of  the  three  institutes.  The  teach¬ 
ers  of  W  illiams  and  Bethlehem  townships  have  also  formed  township  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  were  making  preparations  to  connect  them  with  the  institutes, 
when  certain  proceedings,  against  the  undersigned,  prevented  his  attendance, 
and  the  North-Western  and  the  North-Eastern  institutes  immediately  broke 
up.  The  Southern  institute,  in  spite  of  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Mr. 
H.  Ruede,  and  some  of  the  teachers  of  Lower  Saucon  township,  to  prevent 
such  a  result,  the  institute  went  down.  They  have  not  since  been  revived. 

Visits. — The  snow  banks,  during  last  winter,  often  presented  an  uncheerful 
and  discouraging  aspect  to  the  traveler,  but  they  were  not  sufficiently  high  to 
prevent  me  from  climbing  over  them,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  en¬ 
abled  to  visit  every  school  in  the  county.  1  commenced  with  Allen  township. 
Mr.  Samuel  Laubach,  and  also  Mr.  George  Hower,  two  of  the  directors,  and 
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warm  friends  of  the  cause  of  education,  accompanied  me  into  ail  the  schools. 
In  East  Allen  township  none  of  the  directors  visited  with  me.  Both  Mr.  Samuel 
Weaver  and  Mr.  John  Hamer  were  so  situated  as  to  render  their  attendance 
impossible.  Though  notice  had  been  given  to  the  directors  of  Hanover  town¬ 
ship  of  my  intended  visit,  yet  none  of  them  made  their  appearance.  1  wo  of 
the  directors  of  South  Easton  borough  were  present  when  I  visited  the  schools 
there.  Dr.  Charles  Stuart  is  a  member  of  that  board  of  directors,  and  he 
manages  the  schools  and  school  affairs  with  much  energy,  decision  ana  prp- 
dence.  His  ideas  on  school  discipline  are  correct  and  practical,  and  he  puts 
them  in  force  with  a  good  will  and  effect.  The  people  of  South  Easton  are 
much  indebted  to  him  for  the  improvement  of  their  schools.  Air.  fhomas 
Richards  of  Williams  township,  is  a  warm  friend  of  education,  and  we  visited 
together  every  school  in  that  township.  The  people  of  Williams  are  indebted 
toShim  for  thl prompt  discharge  of  his  duty.  In  Freemansburg  borough  none 
If  the  directors  were  present  during  my  visits.  Mr.  Samuel  Leitle,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Kiegel.two  of  the  Lower  Saueon  township  directors,  came  up  fully 
to  eTectation  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  latter  addressed  the  chi  - 
dren  in  a  very  effective  style.  In  Bethlehem  township  I  saw  none  of  the  di¬ 
rectors,  excepting  in  the  last  school,  where  Mr.  Peter  Hay  had  the  kindness 
to  attend.  Mr.  Datesman,  and  Air.  Long,  alternately,  visted  with  me  about 
three-fourths  of'  the  schools  of  Upper  Mount  Bethel  township.  The  residue  I 
visited  alone.  In  Lower  Mount  Bethel  township  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Brittain, 
in  some  of  the  schools,  and  Air.  Kiefer,  in  most  of  them,  encouraged  the  chil¬ 
dren  by  their  presence.  In  one  of  the  schools  of  the  independent  district  of 
T  owe/ Mount  Bethel,  four  of  the  school  directors  were  present.  Air.  John 
Richards,  Air.  John  Kolb,  Mr.  Jesse  Kemmerer  and  Mr.  Philip  Ab.e  are  among 
the  warmest  friends  of  education  in  the  county,  lhey  visited  with  me  all 
the  schools  of  Forks  township.  Mr.  Metzger  was  also  present  The  friends 
of  education  may  well  regret  the  loss  of  the  four  above  named  excellent  men 
as  school  directors.  In  Lower  Nazareth  township  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Buss  and 
Mr.  Frace  are  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  were  present  at  tne 
•  :tc  Excepting  Mr.  Berlin,  who  was  present  in  one  of  the  schools,  and  Mr. 
Cress  in  one  other,  I  saw  none  of  the  directors  in  Lehigh  township  during  my 
vish  In  Moore  township  Dr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Schall  and  Mr.  Schaffer  were  pre- 
sent  in  nearly  all  the  schools.  The  school  directors  of  Upper  Nazareth  net er 
f -ji  ;n  encouragino-  the  schools  by  their  presence.  Air.  Brunner  and  Air. 
Boyer  are  warm  friends  of  our  common  schools.  In  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  the  school  directors  of  Bushkill  township  stand  at  the  head  ot  the  hs., 
MrVul  Siegfried,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Roth,  two  old  veterans  in  the  cause  of 
education  attend  to  the  schools  with  great  regularity  and  promptitude.  .Mr. 
Roth  a  nmv  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  Mr.  Schweitzer,  now  out 
of  h  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  Bushkill  township  for  their  services. 
In  Plainfield  township  Mr.  Albert,  Mr.  Seibert  and  Air  Ruth  were  present  in 
most  of  the  schools  when  visited.  Air.  James  1.  Borheck  never  fails  in  e 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  school  director.  He  was  present  during  my  visit  of 

the  Bethlehem  borough  schools.  .  QQQ 

Public  exhibitions  are  held  annually  in  Lower  Saueon  township  since  1838, 
when  hey  were  established.  Dr.  H.  Detwiller,  now  living  in  Easton  borough, 
M.  To  n  Rieoel  and  Mr.  George  Roth  deserve  to  be  honorably  mentioned  in 
connection.  They  took  a  fold  stand  in  support  of  these  exhibitions,  and 

fig  ii  t  a  rah!  s  t°  t  h/  oppos  i  ti  o  n ,  whic/lasted  for  several  years,  and  often  became 
vtrv  violent  The  great  hatred  which  once  existed  against  these  exhibitions 
ha/now  ceased,  and  it  is  believed  by  the  people  of  that  township  that  their 
aboliiion  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  schools. 
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In  Williams  township  the  people  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Seipel 
for  the  establishment  of  the  exhibitions.  This  excellent  man  had  to  suffer 


much  personal  abuse  for  the  bold  stand  he  took  in  the  cause  of  education.  I 
am  happy  to  mention  him  honorably  in  this  connection.  In  Forks  township 


j  i  •/  .  •>  -  ~ - 

Mr.  John  Richards,  Mr.  John  Kolb,  Mr.  Jesse  Kemmerer,  and  Mr.  Philip  Able, 
all  most  excellent  men,  of  whom  Forks  township  should  be  proud,  were  de¬ 
feated  at  the  last  spring  election  upon  the  question  of  public  exhibitions,  which 
is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  some  of  the  teachers  of  that  township,  among 
whom  Porter  W.  Stickles  distinguished  himself  in  his  opposition  to  them  at  the 


o  — r  j -  ^ w 

polls.  The  exhibitions  in  Forks  township  may  be  considered  as  abolished  for 
the  present.  They  were  established  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  John  Richards 


* 

and  Mr.  John  Kolb,  in  the  spring  of  1S55. 

In  my  last  annual  report  1  said,  “teachers,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  who  look  upon  the  business  of  teaching  as  their  occupation  during 
life,  are  now  the  great  desideratum  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  our 
schools.  Most  teachers  look  upon  the  business  of  teaching  as  a  mere  make¬ 
shift,  during  the  winter  season,  when  they  can  find  nothing  else  to  do,  or  use 
it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  get  into  some  better  and  more  respectable  occupation.’5 
What  young  man  will  spend  money,  and  the  best  years  of  his  life,  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  as  a  teacher,  for  the  miserable  pittance  of  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month,  during  the  winter  season,  and  that  even  at  the  risk  of  being  kept 
out  of  more  profitable  employment  during  the  rest  of  the  3'earl  For  as  long 
as  active  young  men  can  find  employment  as  brakes-men  on  coal  trains,  at 
forty  dollars  per  month,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  they  will  engage  in 
one  of  the  most  harrassing  employments  for  a  less  compensation.  Men  will 
claim  the  right  of  doing  the  best  they  can  for  themselves.  And  who  can 
blame  them  for  it  1  Teachers  should  receive  sufficient  pay  not  only  to  drag 
out  a  miserable  subsistence,  but  that  they  should  thereby,  by  proper  economy, 
be  enabled  to  provide  themselves,  during  a  laborious' life,  with  a  staff  to 
lean  upon  in  old  age.  And  they  have  a  right  to  this.  No  occupation  is  cut 
off  from  fihis  hope;  not  even  the  day  laborer.  Is  a  curse  to  rest  upon  the  poor 
teachers  of  our  common  schools!  Or  are  they  to  solace  themselves  with  the 
consoling  reflection  that  they  have  the  opportunity  of  going  to  the  poor-house 
when  worn  out  1  L  nder  these  discouraging  circumstances,  no  sooner  is  a  man 
tolerably  well  qualified  to  teach  a  school,  when  he  is  drawn  out  of  the  business 
by  better  inducements  being  held  out  to  him,  and  thus  the  wheat  is  continu¬ 
ally^  sifted,  and  the  chafi  is  left  us,  in  the  shape  of  indifferently  qualified 
teachers  to  instruct  the  rising  generation.  So  long  as  these  things  exist  it  is 
in  vain,  to  look  for  better  things. 

But  a  still  greater  obstacle  lies  in  our  way  in  Northampton  county,  but  it  is 
not,^as  some  ignorantly  suppose,  in  the  presence  ot  the  German  language,  but 
in  the  absence  of  tiie  Fngnsh.  In  anotner  part  oi  this  report,  your  Depart¬ 
ment  v.dl  perceive  that  more  than  half  the  children  of  this  county  do  not 
speak  the  English  language,  whilst  English  books  are  put  into  their  hands,  in 
whicn  they  are  required  to  study.  II  children  under  this  absurd  system, 
(which  has  been  pursued  for  more  than  fitty  years,)  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  books  are  a  nuisance  and  teachers  a  set  of  tyrants,  can  it  be  a  matter  of 
.  3  eflecti n ^  man  !  In  Moore  township,  out  of  seven  hun¬ 

dred  anu  sixty-four  children,  onl\T  fourteen  can  talk  English.  \  et,  under  these 
discouraging  circumstances,  the  parents,  who  were  themselves  robbed  of  their 
education  b3'  this  absurd  system,  had  the  patience  to  be  taxed  for  the  building 
of  three  new  school  houses  in  one  3Tear.  This  was  last  3'ear,  and  the  school 
directors  besides  are  building  one  this  3~ear — have  determined  to  build  one 
every  year  until  they  have  a  sufficient  number  of  good  school  houses.  A  small 
work  nas  beeu  written,  tor  the  express  purpose  to  remove  this  difficulty.  The 
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book  consists  of  easy  sentences  printed  in  German  and  English.  All  the  pupils 
are  required  to  remove  their  books  and  to  sit  lacing  the  teacher,  who  reads 
from  the  book,  which  the  pupils  have  already  carefully  looked  over,  a  sentence 
in  German,  and  then  repeats  it  slowly  and  distinctly  in  English,  when  the 
pupils  carefully  and  in  unison  repeat  the  same  sentence  after  him.  I  hese  ex¬ 
ercises  last  at  least  a  half  an  hour  each  morning  and  afternoon.  If  this  course 
is  properly  pursued,  four  months  are  deemed  sufficient  to  enable  children  to 
speak  the  English  language  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Experience  has  shown 
this.  After  which  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies  is  very  rapid. 
This  is  the  great  point  to  be  gained  in  this  county.  I  will  be  happy  to  lay 
before  you  in  my  next  annual  report  the  most  favorable  results  upon  this  subject. 
J  YAL.  HILBURN, 

County  Superintendent. 

Easton,  October  6,  1857. 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY — Continued. 

[The  following  general  remarks  were  appended  to  the  statistical  district  re¬ 
port,  but  are  inserted  here  as  their  most  appropriate  place.] 

Easton  Borough. — The  educational  system  of  this  borough  has  fulfilled  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  advocates.  But  four  years  have  elapsed 
since  its  introduction.  The  most  cheering  results  have  attended  its  operations. 
The  efficiency  of  the  common  school,  with  us,  no  longer  remains  an  indemon¬ 
strable  proposition — a  problem  devoid  of  conditions  essential  to  its  solution. 
It  is  a  truth  that  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  and  the  verification  thereof  may 

be  found  at  every  fire-side  in  the  district.  . 

In  1834  the  common  school  system  commenced  its  career  in  this  borough, 
under  auspices  the  most  unfavorable.  Strenuous,  but  unavailing  efforts  were 
put  forth  to  crush  it  in  its  incipiency.  Nor  did  the  furor,  prevalent  m  the  early 
stages  of  its  existence,  abate  as  the  utility  of  the  system  developed  itself.  The 
common  school,  unprotected  save  by  legislative  enactment,  during  nineteen 
successive  years,  dragged  out  a  pitiable  existence.  \  iewed  as  an  institution 
of  charity,  the  patronage  of  vdiich  was  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
indigence,  the  influential  and  wealthy  not  only  refused  it  their  support,  but 
directed  their  entire  energies  to  the  establishment  of  select  private  schools.— 
Private  schools  flourished  with  unabated  success,  and  were,  in  reality,  the  only 
effective  instruments  employed  in  the  work  of  education.  The  public  schools 
awakened  no  interest,  and  their  result,  by  way  of  mental  development,  was 
scarcely  perceptible. 

The  means  employed  in  the  expansion  of  the  system  were  exceedingly  de¬ 
fective.  There  was  no  uniformity  in  school  books ;  no  regular  method  of  in¬ 
struction  ;  no  adjustment  of  classes;  no  classification  of  schools;  no  system 
in  anything.  Teachers  were  employed  on  the  ground  of  favoritism,  or  on  the 
principle  of  alms-giving,  without  any  reference  to  qualification. 

The  importance  of  appropriate  school-edifices  was  a  matter  ol  no  consider¬ 
ation.  At  least  no  efforts  were  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  necessity. 
Prior  to  the  year  1853,  no  portion  of  the  public  school  fund  had  been  employed 
in  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Of  those  in  use,  the  old  academy  was  the 
only  one  originally  designed  for  school  purposes.  This  building  was  erected 
many  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  common  school  law.  I  he  expense 
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ctirred  in  the  erection  of  said  building,  was  defrayed  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion. 

The  subject  of  ventilation  excited  but  little  inquiry.  Many  of  the  school 
rooms  were  in  a  condition  that  jeoparded  the  health  and  lives  of  the  inmates, 
whilst  the  accommodations  were  such  as  to  engender  naught  but  disgust  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil. 

The  different  school  boards  were  composed,  chiefly,  of  individuals  whose 
children  were  in  attendance  at  private  schools,  in  the  success  of  which  they, 
as  parents,  naturally  felt  an  interest.  Their  official  action  was  not  moulded 
by  considerations  influenced  by  the  welfare  of  their  own  offspring,  but  con¬ 
sisted  merely  in  adopting  resolutions  that  were  scarcely  ever  carried  out,  con¬ 
cocting  a  multiplicity  of  plans  that  were  never  matured,  levying  tax,  and  the 
appointment  of  teachers.  The  individual  progress  of  the  pupils  under  their 
jurisdiction,  was  but  slightly  regarded.  Mere  conformity  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  seemed  to  be  the  only  object  of  solicitude. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  educational  machinery  of  this  district  during 
nineteen  successive  years.  In  that  time  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  disbursed  in  its  support — means  sufficient  to  have  sustained,  annually,  a 
well  regulated  and  efficient  system  of  education. 

But  a  new  era  dawned.  In  1853,  the  present  system  was  adopted.  The 
classification  and  arrangement  of  our  schools  were  made  to  conform,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  the  plan  pursued  in  Philadelphia  city.  The  system  needs  no 
defence.  The  elevated  character  of  the  Philadelphia  schools  precludes  the 
necessity  of  any  remarks  relative  to  its  merits.  But  the  results,  produced  by 
tire  application  of  the  system  to  the  schools  of  this  locality,  demand  special 
notice.  A  few  brief  remarks  must  suffice  for  the  present.  . 

W  e  have  rigorously  adhered  to  the  plan  originally  adopted.  The  general 
classification  of  the  schools — the  internal  arrangement  of  each  individual 
school,  and  the  course  of  study,  were  all  made  in  conformity  with  the  single 
principle  of  progression.  We  note  the  following  as  some  of  the  fruits  of  the 
system : 

1st.  The  effect  on  the  'public  mind.— Public  opinion  has  been  revolutionized. 
The  animosity,  heretofore  so  prevalent  against  the  common  school  cause,  has 
been  almost  entirely  allayed.  The  invectives  of  a  tax-ridden  people  are  no 
longer  uttered  against  the  system  of  public  instruction.  Our  citizens  feel 
proud  of  their  educational  advantages.  The  public  school  is  regarded  as  a 
powerful  instrument  in  developing  the  future  destiny  of  this  borough.  It  no 
longer  stands  unsupported  save  by  law — the  arms  of  an  intelligent  community 
encircle  it — the  vigilant  guardianship  of  an  interested  people  is  exercised  over 
it. 


lhe  patronage  bestowed  on  the  public  schools  has  now  become  almost  uni¬ 
versal.  Select  schools  subsist  chiefly  on  foreign  support — material  sufficient 
to  sustain  them  cannot  be  gathered  within  the  bounds  of  this  district.  Most 
of  them  have  already  become  extinct. 

The  crowd  of  children,  representative  of  every  social  grade,  that  throngs 
the  public  schools  of  this  place,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  private  schools, 
is  indicative  of  the  confidence  bestowed  on  public  school  training,  as  well  as 
the  degree  of  excellence  attained  by  the  system. 

2d.^  The  effect  upon  the  Teachers. — The  teacher  is  the  main-spring  of  the 
school  room.  The  whole  movement  of  its  machinery  is  dependent  upon  his 
ener^y*  A  knowledge  of  the  teacher  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  school.  An  indifferent  and  inert  instructor  begets  within  his 
pupils  a  corresponding  sluggishness — engenders  distaste  for  study,  and  renders 
the  performance  of  duty  onerous.  The  slow  progress  of  any  school  is  charge¬ 
able  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  preceptor,  and  not  to  the  incapacity  of  the  pu- 
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pils.  Mental  development  is  an  effect  that  has  an  immediate  cause.  In  the 
application  of  this  cause  consists  the  whole  secret  of  teaching.  The  same  ap¬ 
pliances  will  not,  in  every  case,  be  productive  of  similar  results.  In  view  ot 
the  diversity  of  mental  constitution,  this  would  be  impossible,  ihe  teacher, 
therefore,  who  lias  but  one  uniform  method  of  instruction,  and  varies  not  to 
suit  the  capacity  of  his  pupils,  necessarily  inflicts  on  many  of  them  an  irre¬ 
parable  injury  :  he  is  evidently  unacquainted  with  his  business. 

To  be  a  successful  teacher,  requires  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught,  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mind  on  which  be 
operates.  His  perseverance  should  be  indefatigable,  but  subject  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  his  pupils’  necessities.  The  interest  felt  in  behalf  of  the  school  should 
be  constant  and  imperishable,  and  at  the  same  time  embrace,  equally,  every 
individual  member  thereof,  however  perverse  or  stupid.  His  work  consists  in 
the  real  advancement  of  every  pupil ,  and  if  indications  of  its  accomplishment 
are  not  visible  in  each  individual  committed  to  his  care,  he  should  feel  cussat- 
isfied  with  himself  and  his  labor. 

In  this  district  the  standard  of  teaching  has  been  considerably  elevated.  A 
drone  can  get  no  employment  here.  The  appointments  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  qualification,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  claims  of  favoritism  or  pov erty. 
The  teachers  have  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  self-culture,  io  this, 
however,  I  am  sorry  to  admit,  there  are  some  exceptions.  The  system  under 
which  we  operate,  provides  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  to  positions  superior 
not  only  in  rank,  but  in  the  pecuniary  compensation  awarded.  I  he  promt)  mn 
is  based  upon  indications  of  the  teacher’s  individual  progress,  as  exhibited  by 
an  increased  efficiency  in  the  work  of  education.  The  progressive  character 
of  our  system  requires  a  corresponding  progression  in  the  corps  of  teachers, 

to  secure  this,  incentives  to  self-culture  have  been  offered. 

Efforts  promotive  of  a  higher  degree  of  competency  beget  laudable  profes¬ 
sional  pride.  The  interest  thus  awakened  in  the  teacher  gives  life  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  A  zealous  teacher  infuses  zeal  into  his  pupils.  Moreover,  the  self-ad¬ 
vancement  thus  induced  enhances  the  teacher’s  efficiency— and  as  the  success 
of  a  preceptor  is  proportionate  to  his  efficiency,  the  operations  of  the  system, 
thus  far  considered,  can  only  result  in  the  elevation  of  the  schools. 

3d.  The  effect  upon  the  Pupils.— The  same  principle  of  progression  apphed 
in  the  promotion  of  teachers,  is  also  employed  in  the  advancement  ot  pupils. 
Prize  gifts,  as  a  provocative  of  study,  are  not  tolerated.  Promotion  itself 
affords  the  only  incentive  to  close  application  on  the  part  oi  the  pupil.  Ibis 

is  two-fold :  1  .  . 

1st.  Elevation  to  higher  classes  m  the  same  school. 

2d.  Advancement  of  classes  from  school  to  school  m  the  ascending  series. 
The  former  occurs  repeatedly  during  the  year  5  the  latter  but  once,  and  then 
at  the  close  of  the  session  immediately  succeeding  the  final  examination,  which 
is  made  the  basis  of  advancement.  In  either  case,  the  elevation  of  a  pupil  or 

rdass  is  subject  to  the  Superintendent’s  decision.  ,  . 

A  wholesome  emulation  pervades  the  whole  district— from  the  advanced 
pupils  of  the  high  school,  down  to  the  alphabetarians  of  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment.  Pupils  and  classes  in  the  same  school,  as  well  as  schools  ot  the  same 
grade  in  the  respective  wards,  unite  in  a  laudable  competition  for  superiority 
m  scholarship.  Vigorous  exertion,  productive  of  intellectual  development,  is 

*h  TAeTiffA  'School— the  ultimatum  of  advancement  in  our  system.— This  insti¬ 
tution  has  gained  great  favor  with  the  public.  It  is  now  Me  school  of  the 
borouMi.  It  is  patronized  by  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  and  has  done  much  to 
eradicate  prejudice  against  the  public  school  system.  All  the  appliances  of 
the  institution  are  adapted  to  give  a  full  development  of  the  intellect  of  .ho 
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pupils.  The  course  of  study,  in  all  the  English  branches,  is  complete,  and  in 
the  classics,  it  extends  to  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  Sophomore  class  in 
our  best  colleges. 

School  Books. — Our  system  demands  uniformity  in  school  books.  The  de¬ 
mand  has  been  supplied*by  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  series  of  books,  suited 
to  the  grades  of  the  respective  schools. 

Examinations . — Two  public  examinations  are  annually  held  in  this  district. 
One  in  the  month  of  February — the  other  in  June.  A  whole  month  is  usually 
devoted  to  each  examination.  The  citizens  generally  are  invited  to  be  present. 
The  interest  manifested  in  these  exercises  is  rapidly  growing.  The  examina- 
tions-in-chief  are  conducted  by  the  teachers,  to  afford  the  publican  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  method  of  instruction.  The  privilege  of  interrogating  the 
pupils  is  always  extended  to  the  visitors.  The  Superintendent  attends  all  ex¬ 
aminations;  notes  the  method  of  instruction;  -ascertains  the  individual  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  pupils ;  decides  who  are  worthy  of  promotion,  and  reports  the 
same  to  the  board.  At  the  last  final  examination  every  school  in  the  district, 
save  one,  furnished  material  for  advancement. 

School  Houses. — Provision  for  the  physical  comfort  of  the  pupils,  in  the 
erection  of  appropriate  school  buildings,  has  received  due  attention.  Two 
-commodious  edifices,  furnishing  nineteen  distinct  school  rooms,  were  built 
during  the  last  four  years.  They  were  constructed  on  scientific  principles. — 
The  accommodations  of  the  school  rooms  were  systematized,  with  special 
reference  to  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Much,  also,  has  been  done  by  way  of 
beautifying  the  adjacent  school  grounds.  The  school  houses  of  this  district 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  district  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

The  School  Board. — Its  members  are  worthy  of  all  honor.  If  enterprise  and 
unselfish  devotion  are  levers  of  success,  then  the  school  system  of  our  borough 
will  be  nobly  illustrated.  We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  board  are  not  only  competent  by  way  of  scholarly  attainment  and 
judicious  oversight,  but  that  they  are  ambitious  to  improve  our  schools  by  the 
employment  of  skillful  teachers,  and  the  adoption  of  all  well-tested  scholastic 
machinery.  They  have  a  single  eye  to  the  public  good,  and  their  reward  will 
be  sure,  although  somewhat  delayed  by  the  usual  opposition  to  education  at 
the  public  expense.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  their  zeal  does  not  abate  be¬ 
cause  of  the  hostility  exhibited.  They  have  already  rebuked  and  shamed 
much  of  this  enmity,  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty.  If  they  continue  to 
show  the  same  interest,  they  will  soon  disarm  all  objections  to  them  or  the 
school  system. 

WM.  W.  COTTINGHAM, 

Easton,  October  10,  1857.  Borough  Superintendent. 
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During  the  school  year  ending  June,  1S57,  public  examinations  of  teachers 
were  held  in  each  district,  and  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  in  the  county, 
I  have  visited  one  hundred  and  sixty-one.  Due  efforts  were  made  to  visit  the 
remaining  number,  nine,  but  circumstances  placed  them  beyond  a  reasonable 
desire  to  accomplish  the  arduous  task. 

Examinations  of  Teachers. — As  this  was  the  first  year  of  my  superinten¬ 
dency,  much  anxiety  was  entertained  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  with 
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justice  to  the  teachers  and  to  myself,  and  credit  to  the  common  school  system. 
Notices  of  the  examinations  were  published  in  the  county  papers,  and  direc¬ 
tors  were  invited  to  attend,  and  to  advise  the  Superintendent  of  the  wants 
and  local  defects  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  districts.  In  numerous  in¬ 
stances  we  had  the  benefit  of  their  attendance  and  advice;  in  other  places, 
directors,  sometimes  from  neglect  and  indifference,  and  sometimes  from  neces¬ 
sity,  failed  to  attend  the  examinations.  Whenever  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
their  attendance,  it  always  appeared  that  something  had  been  accomplished 
to  further  the  spirit  of  reform.  At  our  meetings  a  high  regard  was  always 
preserved  for  the  rights,  feelings  and  peculiar  embarrassments  of  teachers, 
while  going  through— to  many  of  them— the  trying  ordeal  of  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination.  The  lawyer  and  the  physician  are  not  publicly  examined  ;  yet  the 
former  are  sent  forth  the  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong— li  berty  and  oppression ; 
the  latter,  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death.  However,  the  knowledge  required  of 
the  common  school  teacher  is  not  so  extensive  ;  it  is  knowledge  sj  stematized 
and  elementary.  Necessity  requires  the  practical  teacher  to  have  this  special 
information  in  an  eminent  degree,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  refei red  to,  and 
readily  applied.  The  teacher  who  is  familiar  with  tne  icquisite  acquirements, 
finds  but  little  difficulty  in  a  well  conducted  examination,  notwithstanding  the 
slight  embarrassments  naturally  arising  from  it.  My  examinations  have  the 
reputation  of  being  rigid,  and  some  have  thought  them  unreasonably  so  ;  but 
this  reputation  is  certainly"  undeserved.  W e  took  a  plain,  piactical  ie\iew  of 
the  studies  required  ;  and  privilege  was  extended  to  teachers,  diieciors  and 
others,  to  ask  questions,  and  elicit  information  relative  to  the  teaciier  s  duties. 
Whatever  was  not  well  understood,  we  endeavored  to  investigate  and  explain. 
Our  method  met  general  approbation  ;  but  the  certificates  granted  were,  often, 
unsatisfactory.  One  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  were  examined.  Three  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  provisional  certificates  were  granted. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  measure  of  our  success  in  this  impoicant  duty, 
I  am  well  satisfied  that  no  one  will  do  exact  justice  to  it  in  the  first  year  of 

his  experience.  .  .  .  . 

School  Visitations. — In  a  large  majority  of  our  districts  the  schools  are  kept 
open  only  four  months  in  the  year ;  and  as  the  sessions  are  held  in  the  wintei 
season,  industry  is  required  to  visit  all  of  them  during  the  term.  I  cannot 
claim  to  have  accomplished  anything  like  what  is  desirable  by  my  visitations 
last  winter.  Our  proper  right  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
and  to  o-ive  advice,  was  very  well  understood ;  but  having  been  a  teacher  for 
many  years,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  better  to  be  reserved  in  the  exercise  of  our 
discretionary  authority,  than  to  be  officious  in  correcting  seeming  inconsis¬ 
tencies.  In  some  districts  I  merely  visited  the  schools,  took  notes  of  their  con¬ 
dition,  advancement,  and  the  method  of  teaching  pursued,  without  a  levievv 
of  the  classes,  or  voluntary  advice  to  the  teachers.  In  other  districts  the  di¬ 
rectors  who  accompanied  me,  requested  a  general  review  by  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  and  the  exercise  appeared  to  add  interest  to  the  occasion. 

Alexandria  and  Porter  districts  are  second  to  no  other  part  of  our  county 
in  a  spirit  of  improvement.  Alexandria  borough  has  three  schools  graded, 
and  an  intelligent  board  of  directors  are  endeavoring  to  render  them  highly 
efficient.  In  the  advanced  school  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and 
the  physical  sciences  are  taught  to  some  extent.  In  Porter,  the  directors  con¬ 
form  closely  to  the  school  law,  and  efforts  are  made  to  select  the  best  teachers 
that  can  be  found.  Their  duty  thus  discharged,  meets  the  general  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  citizens,  and  relieves  that  duty  from  the  perplexities  otherwise  at¬ 
tending  it.  The  school  houses  are  in  good  repair,  and  furnished  with  maps- 
*  and  charts  to  assist  the  teachers  in  imparting  instruction. 

Warriors  Mark ,  Franklin  and  Morris,. may  be  grouped  together  as  being 
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similar  in  natural  advantages,  resources,  and  degree  of  advancement.  They 
form  a  wealthy  agricultural  section,  and  a  large  iron  interest  abounds.  A 
liberal  spirit  is  manifested  towards  the  system,  and  the  schools  are  kept  open 
six,  seven  and  eight  months  in  the  year.  In  Franklin,  the  prominent  idea  is 
to  select  the  best  teachers  that  can  be  found,  and  to  reward  them  for  their 
services. 

Barree,  Jackson  and  West  districts  occupy  a  line  fertile  valley,  teeming  with 
agricultural  and  mineral  wealth.  This  valley  is  occupied  by  an  intelligent 
people,  devoted  more  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  than  to  popular  education. 
They  are  not  indifferent  to  education  itself,  as  considerable  interest  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  behalf  of  their  sons  and  daughters ;  but  what  is  “  far  brought  and 
dearly  bought,”  appears  to  receive  a  higher  estimate  than  the  home  interests. 
They  are  not  yet  convinced  that  home  education,  with  home  industry,  are 
preferable  to  the  half-fashionable,  half-substantial  acquirements  of  some  dis¬ 
tant  seminary.  The  common  school  term  is  only  four  months,  and  good  prac¬ 
tical  teachers  cannot  be  procured,  so  long  as  no  greater  inducements  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  profession.  Possessing  ample  ability  to  perfect  the  system,  this 
important  part  of  our  county  will  yet  arouse  in  the  pride  of  its  capacity,  and 
afford  a  highly  favorable  report  in  the  future. 

Huntingdon  borough  has  six  schools,  which  are  kept  open  ten  months  in  the 
year.  The  sexes  are  separated,  and  each  division  is  arranged  into  three  grades. 
Each  school  is  an  independent  organization,  yet  one  large  building  contains 
the  whole.  The  attempt  at  grading  is  not  complete,  yet  it  answers  practical 
purposes  in  the  present  course  of  study.  The  educational  interests  of  this 
borough  are  too  much  divided,  to  enable  the  common  schools  to  enter  upon  a 
very  brilliant  career  of  usefulness  and  success.  A  moneyed  aristocracy  sup¬ 
port  private  schools,  which  absorb  an  undue  interest,  a^d  renders  the  system 
of  public  instruction  less  availing.  Ample  opportunity  is  afforded  for  extended 
remarks  upon  this  district  ;  but  in  no  instance  do  I  intend  to  bestow  praise 
where  it  is  unmerited,  or  censure  where  it  cannot  correct. 

Henderson  township ,  in  its  past  history,  leaves  but  little  opportunity  for 
remark.  The  resources  of  the  district  are  limited.  However,  at  this  time, 
there  are  evident  signs  of  an  increasing  interest. 

Walker  and  Penn  districts  are  agricultural  in  their  pursuits,  and  they  ad¬ 
vance  with  the  common  spirit  of  enterprise.  Teachers  are  well  paid  and  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  directors  are  generally  loyal 
to  the  school  interests,  but  some  of  them  leave  room  for  comment  upon  their 
delinquencies.  The  president  of  the  board,  in  Penn,  having  represented  this 
county  in  the  Legislature  for  the  last  two  sessions,  and  having  had  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  system,  is  ever  ready  to 
co-operate  with  teachers  and  advance  this  vital  interest  to  popular  sovereignty. 

Hopewell  and  Todd  districts  are  rugged  and  mountainous,  with  a  sparse 
population;  and  hitherto  the  school  system  has  not  received  that  prominence 
which  present  appearances  augur  for  it  in  the  future.  The  recent  develop¬ 
ments  of  mineral  wealth,  a  newly  constructed  railroad,  and  an  influx  of  popu¬ 
lation,  will  inaugurate  a  new  era,  create  an  ability  to  sustain,  and  infuse  a  new 
spirit  into  the  educational  interests  of  this  section  of  the  county. 

Cass ,  Cassville ,  Union ,  Clay ,  Springfield ,  Dublin ,  Tell  and  Cromwell  districts 
occupy  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  and  they  embrace  a  liilly^  or  moun-* 
tainous  region,  with  limited  resources,  and  the  common  school  system  is  often 
looked  upon  as  a  burden  instead  of  a  blessing.  The  broken  surface  of  the 
country  creates  a  demand  for  more  schools  than  the  actual  number  of  scholars 
would  require,  or  the  population  sustain  with  entire  cheerfulness.  A  gradual 
change  is  now  taking  place  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  in  the  improvement  of 
school  houses,  and  in  the  more  exact  transactions  by  the  several  boards  of 
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directors ;  but  years  of  industry  will  be  required  to  make  the  system  the  pride 
of  the  people  and  the  great  popular  blessing  for  which  it  was  originally  in- 

Shirley  and  Shirleysburg. — Shirley  is  a  large  district,  with  ele\en  schools, 
and  in  every  respect  it  occupies  a  medium  rank  between  the  wealthier  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  and  the  last  named  class.  Public  spirit  has  never  been  hostile 
to  the  system,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  the  natural  growth,  and  the 
advancing  spirit  of  enterprise,  will  soon  place  their  schools  high  in  thescaleof 
importance.  Shirleysburg  has  one  common  school,  a  female  seminary,  and 
an  academy  for  boys,  each  striving  for  the  ascendancy  ;  neither  successful,  but 
all  meeting  a  partial  failure.  The  boys’  academy,  established  by  the  benevo¬ 
lent  patronage  of  William  M’Nitc,  Esq.,  has  recently  been  conducted  by  a 
highly  accomplished  teacher,  and  the  female  seminary  is  now  m  the  hands  of 
a  distinguished  principal;  and  the  unsuccess  of  these  institutions  arises  from 
varied  circumstances,  which  need  not  be  traced  in  this  report.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  Union  graded  school  will  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  this  com¬ 
mon  failure;  for  such  a  school  would  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity,  and  the  locality  is  admirably  adapted  to  it. 

Brady  township  contains  five  schools,  all  of  which  were  taught  by  compe¬ 
tent  teachers  last  winter.  Only  a  four  months’  session  is  provided,  yet  the 
agricultural  and  mineral  interests  are  sufficient  to  render  the  late  of  taxation 

ixi  odcreitc 

Juniata  and  Oneida  are  new  districts,  recognized  at  the  beginning  of  this 
school  year.  Juniata  was  formed  from  a  division  oi  v\  aikei,  and  Oneiua,  fiom 

a  division  of  West  township.  . 

Teachers. _ Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools, 

three  were  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age;  twenty-nine  were  between  seven¬ 
teen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age;  forty-live  were  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-five  y7ears  of  age;  forty-seven  were  between  twemy -five  and  thirty 
years  of  age;  twenty-eight  were  between  thirty  and  forty  yeais  of  age;  ten 
were  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  three  were  over  fifty  years  of 
age.  Four  of  that  number  are  college  graduates;  three  have  attended  the 
Lancaster  County  Normal  school;  thirteen  render  full  satisfaction;  thirty-five 
have  studied  educational  works;  seventy-five,  of  moderate  attainments  may 
become  good  practical  teachers  by  a  course  of  professional  training.  About 
thirty  are  useless  fixtures,  and  should  abandon  the  profession. 

Teachers'  Institutes . — During  the  year  one  county  and  several  local  insti¬ 
tutes  were  held.  The  distinguished  educator,  John  b .  Stoddard,  spent  two 
weeks  in  traversing  our  county  and  lecturing  upon  educational  subjects.  In 
the  meantime  local  institutes  were  held  in  Scottsville  and  Manorhill.  His  ser¬ 
vices  were  rendered  in  the  rigor  of  winter  and  large  audiences  could  not 
always  be  obtained  ;  but  public  attention  was  well  aroused,  and  wisely  directed 
by  his  vigorous  efforts.  During  the  winter  an  association,  assuming  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  institute,  was  held  by  the  teachers  of  Franklin,  Morris,  Porter  and 

Alexandria  districts.  A 

Obstacles  in  the  way  of  Improvement.— Hmderances  to  an  efficient  operation 

of  the  school  system  are  of  several  kinds.  The  tone  of  public  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  the  justice  of  taxation,  and  local  disadvantages  and  conflicting  interests 

•are  among  the  most  prominent.  . 

Public  Opinion.— The  common  school  system  throughout  its  whole  history, 

in  this  county,  has  had  warm,  zealous  advocates,  and  a  majority  of  the  people 
have  lono-  wished  to  sustain  it.  But  it  lias  also  had  its  active,  zealous,  un¬ 
tiring  opponents,  who  look  with  jealousy  upon  every  step  towards  improve¬ 
ment’,  and  who  watch  for  slight  irregularities,  and  seize  upon  the  opportunity 
to  cry  down  the  whole  system.  This  division  of  public  opinion  frequently 
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causes  the  friends  of  the  system  to  ralax  their  energies,  who  would  otherwise 
make  the  best  use  of  that  system  which  the  Legislature  has  provided  for  us. 

Local  Disadvantages  and  Conflicting  Interests. — Buildings  have  been  erected, 
at  a  great  expense,  for  academies  and  seminaries  of  learning,  in  various  parts 
of  the  county,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact,  that  in  the  southern  part,  where  the 
resources  are  the  most  limited,  four  institutions  have  been  established  where 
the  patronage  will  not  more  than  support  one.  An  over-wrought  effort  has 
been  made  to  induce  subscriptions,  and  those  now  interested  have,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  withdrawn  their  patronage  from  the  common  schools.  Beneficial  as 
these  institutions  may  be  in  advancing  education  and  preparing  teachers  for 
our  common  schools,  we  may  regret,  without  any  want  of  fidelity  to  them,  the 
policy  which  has  established  them  ,so  numerously  and  crippled  the  energies 
of  all. 

In  conclusion  let  me  assure  you,  that  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties 
the  highest  regard  for  the  advancement  of  the  teachers’  profession,  for  the 
patrons  who  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  common  school  system,  and  for 
its  advancing  efficiency,  will  ever  be  entertained. 

ALBERT  OWEN, 

County  Superintendent . 

Huntingdon,  September  25,  1857. 
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As  the  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  of  this  county  is  very 
gradual,  much  more  so  than  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  undersigned, 
three  years  ago,  led  him  to  suppose  would  be  the  case  under  the  new  and 
certainly  excellent  system  then  adopted,  great  and  striking  advances  towards 
that  state  of  perfection  in  our  common  schools,  which  the  friends  of  public 
education  so  anxious^  look  for,  and  so  strenuously  endeavor  to  bring  about, 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  recorded  from  year  to  year.  Much  of  the  statistical 
information,  especially,  given  last  year,  and  collected  at  the  time  with  the 
greatest  care,  naturally  remains  very  much  the  same.  Referring,  therefore, 
to  my  last  report  for  answers  to  all  inquiries  in  this  particular,  so  far  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  admit,  I  will  notice  only  such  changes  as  the  lapse  of  another 
year  has  wrought  in  the  statements  then  made.  And  surely  every  change  tor 
the  better,  in  this  or  any  other  point  then  touched  upon,  will  be  hailed  with 
joy  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  our  noble  State,  wherever  sound  elementary 
instruction  and  the  proper  education  of  the  masses  are  duly  appreciated,  as 
much  so  as  it  is  in  the  communities  immediately  affected,  and  by  those  actively 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the  great  and  good  cause. 

0 

STATISTICS. 

i 

School  Houses. — The  only  material  change  in  the  school  houses  ol  this 
county,  has  been  the  erection  of  a  good,  convenient  school  house  in  Myers- 
town,  on  a  lot  of  ground  containing  about  one-third  of  an  acre,  but  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  a  majority  of  the  better  arranged  school  houses  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Jackson,  in  place  of  one  reported  last  year  among  those  of  the  third 
class.  Besides,  in  this  district  particularly,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Union,  also,  a  defect  last  year,  with  scarce  an  exception  in  them,  the  want  of 
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proper  out-buildings  has  been  pretty  generally  remedied:  and  were  it  not  for 
the  almost  total  absence  of  suitable  arrangements  for  ventilating  purposes,  so 
common  in  the  school  houses  of  these  districts,  all  in  the  former  would  now 
deserve  to  rank ^n  the  first  class. 

With  the  exception  of  the  slight  change  the  above  circumstance  has  caused, 
my  classification  of  the  school  houses  of  this  county,  and  of  the  furniture  in 
them,  remains  in  every  particular  the  same  as  last  year. 

School  Architecture.— No  school  houses  have  been  built  or  re-modelled  from 
plans  contained  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture,  though  one  is  in 
course  of  construction. 

Schools. — Classification  same  as  last  year,  except  that  three  of  the  four 
schools,  then  placed  into  the  third  class,  . this  year  deserve  to  be  added  to  the 
second,  while  the  fourth,  always  very  poorly  attended,  was  not  open  at  all. 

Teachers. _ As  the  corps  of  teachers  annually  undergoes  considerable  change, 

the  classification  must,  of  course,  also  vary  proportionately. 

Ages  of  Teachers.— Untie*  seventeen,  four;  between  seventeen  and  twenty- 
one,  sixty-two;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  forty-three;  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  twenty-three;  between  thirty  and  forty,  nineteen;  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  fifty,  two;  over  fifty,  three. 

Birth-place  of  Teachers. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three;  born  out  of  Pennsylvania,  three. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Taught  less  than  one  year,  forty-one;  from  on# 
to  three  years,  sixty-one;  from  three  to  six  years,  twenty-nine;  fiom  six  to 
ten  years,  eight;  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  fifteen;  over  twenty  years,  two. 

Permanent  Teachers. — Sixty- six  intend  to  teach  permanently;  forty-four  do 
not,  and  forty-six  have  not  made  up  their  minds  on  the  subject. 

Professional  Reading. — Number  who  have  read  educational  works,  eighty - 
five;  number  who  have  not,  seventy-one. 

Grade  of  Teachers. — hirst  class,  including  all  above  medium,  fifty-eight;  se¬ 
cond  class,  or  medium,  ninety-five;  third  class,  three. 

Examinations. — Number  of  teachers  examined  and  re-examined  during  the 
last  year,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- three ;  number  rejected,  three  or 
four  ;  number  examined  and  re-examined  during  the  la^t  three  years,  about 
five  hundred  and  twenty;  number  rejected,  from  ten  to  fifteen.  Having  kept 
no  account  of  those  rejected,  I  cannot  give  the  above  numbers  accurately. 

Certificates. — Number  of  provisional  certificates  granted  during  the  last 
year,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight;  of  permanent,  one;  number  ol  temporary 
and  provisional  certificates  granted  during  the  last  three  ^eais,  foui  hundied 
and  eighty-four;  of  permanent,  twenty-one.  1  wo  of  the  latter,  gianted  during 
the  first  year  of  the  County  Superintendency,  have  been  annulled,  and  one  of 
the  former. 

Institutes  and  Associations. — No  county  institute  has  been  held  in  this 
county  during  the  last  three  years;  but  lour  meetings  ol  our  county  teachers 
association,  viz:  one  last  year,  a  second,  though  appointed,  pio\ing  a  failure, 
two  during  the  year  previous,  and  one  during  the  first  year  of  the  County 
Superintendency.  The  average  attendance  of  teachers  at  these  was  about 
forty.  District  associations  or  institutes  were  established  in  live  ol  our  dis¬ 
tricts.  These  met  statedly  once  or  twice  a  month  during  the  Session.  Corn¬ 
wall  the  borouo-h  of  Lebanon,  and  East  Hanover,  distinguished  themselves 
most  in  this  respect. 

Directors'  Visits ,  SfC.— hi  no  district  in  this  county  wei;e  schools  so  regu¬ 
larly  visited  by  school  directors,  last  year,  as  in  Jackson,  each  school  in  the 
district  receiving  at  least  one  visit  from  one  or  more  of  them  during  every  month 
of  the  session.  °The  good  effects  resulting  from  this  circumstance  were  clearly 
visible.  In  a  few  districts  this  duty  was  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  rest 
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were  only  tolerably  well  attended  to ;  the  few  visits  paid  to  schools  in  these 
being  usually,  according  to  the  statements  of  teachers,  very  short,  and  of  little 
benefit  either  to  directors  or  pupils. 

Examinations  were  held,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  in  three  of  the  schools 
of  the  borough  Lebanon,  in  one  in  Heidelberg,  ano  in  one  in  fewatara,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  concluded  by  an  exhibition. 


IMPROVEMENTS  MADE. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  my  previous  reports  to  such  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  common  schools  ot  this  county  as  presented  themseLes  lroni 
time  to  time,  and  although  the  progress  made  in  the  course  of  the  past  three 
years  has  not  been  so  rapid  and  decided  throughout  as  to  enable  me  annually 
to  enumerate  striking  evidences  of  the  fact,  yet,  when  I  contrast  the  condition 
in  which  I  found  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  year  of  the  County 
Superintendency,  which  opened  a  new  era  in  their  existence,  with  that  in  which 
they  now  are,  the  truth  that  no  inconsiderable  advances  have  oeen  anected 
becomes  too  apparent  not  to  be  seen  at  a  single  glance. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  I  refer  to  the  present  condition  of  the  school 
houses ,  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  employed,  and  the  books 
used  and  studies  prosecuted . 

The  School  Houses. — These,  though  they  have  undergone  no  material  change 
in  external  appearance,  are  generally  kept  in  a  mucii  better  state  of  repair  ;  the 
convenience,  comfort  and  health  of  pupils  and  teachers  seem  to  be  more  cared 
for  than  heretofore;  cleanliness  and  order  in  and  around  them  is  more  univer¬ 
sally  met  with  than  formerly  ;  maps,  black-boards  and  similar  apparatus,  and 
other  necessary  appliances,  are  more  numerously  found  of  a  better  description, 
and  preserved  in  better  condition.  In  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  school 
purposes,  or  the  re-construction  ol  old  ones,  more  regard  has  been  had  to  suit¬ 
able  location,  comfortable  arrangement  and  sufficiency  of  play-ground,  althougii 
the  style  of  building  has  generally  remained  much  the  same.  Among  new 
school  edifices,  the  one  in  course  of  erection  in  the  borough  of  North  Lebanon, 
and  which  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  deserves  special  notice,  ft 
is  a  handsome  two-story  brick  building,  forty-seven  by  fifty  feet,  constructed 
upon  a  plan  furnished  by  a  skillful  architect  of  that  thriving  little  place,  and 
based  upon  one  in  the  “Pennsylvania  School  Architecture,”  is  arranged  for  lour 
schools,  and  in  addition  will  contain  the  directors’  office.  It  is  designed  to 
supplant  two  badly  located  school  houses  in  this  district,  and  will  enable  direc¬ 
tors  to  grade  their  schools  properly,  which  under  hitherto  existing  circum¬ 
stances  was  impracticable.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  public 
spirited  directors  and  citizens  ot  the  district  for  so  important  a  step  in  the 
reformation  of  their  schools,  and  one  which  can  scarcely  tail  to  accomplish  the 
noble  object  that  prompted  to  the  same.  The  cost  of  the  structure  will  proba¬ 
bly  reach  about  five  thousand  dollars. 

A  similar  project,  with  particular  reference  to  the  schools  of  the  village  of 
Jonestown,  combined  with  the  gradual  re-construction  or  re-modelling  ot  ail 
the  school  houses  in  the  district  of  Swatara,  for  which  there  is  much  occasion, 
was  also  set  on  foot  by  the  energetic  directors  of  that  district,  and  pushed  to 
a  considerable  state  of  forwardness,  but  unfortunately  failed  through  the  in¬ 
tervention  of,  at  present,  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles.  I  cherish  the 
hope,  notwithstanding,  that  the  plan,  or  a  similar  one  that  may  be  acceptable 
to  all  parties  concerned,  and  that  may  tend  to  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  schools  of  the  district,  may  yet  be  adopted  and  carried  out,  and  that  the 
example  thus  set  may  be  imitated  in  other  sections  of  our  county. 
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The  Teachers. — Although,  upon  inspection  of  the  statistics  offered  in  the  first 
part  of  this  report,  it  will  become  apparent  that  our  schools  have  been  in 
charge  of  a  large  proportion  of  young  teachers,  whose  ages  range  from  seven¬ 
teen  to  twenty-one  years,  still  it  can  be  truthfully  stated  that  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  were,  upon  the  whole,  infinitely  better  than  those  of  the  teachers  ex¬ 
amined  and  employed  three  years  ago,  and  that  tbe  modes  of  teaching  prac¬ 
ticed  were  better  in  the  same  proportion.  True,  many  must  still  be  employed, 
whose  places  it  may  be  wished,  might  be  supplied  by  abler  instructors,  but 
progress  has  nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  unquestionably  been  made,  teach¬ 
ers,  deficient  as  many  of  them  still  are,  have  under  the  operation  and  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  new  law  of  18o4<,  not  only  endeavored  to  qualify  themselves  better 
for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  by  the  acquisition  of  a  more  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  our  schools,  but  what  is  of  still 
more  importance,  also  sought,  in  various  ways,  to  acquire  greater  skill  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  It  is  to  be  deplored,  however,  that  so  few,  comparatively, 
who  engage  in  this  vocation,  seem  inclined  to  make  it  their  permanent  pro¬ 
fession.  W ere  it  otherwise,  efforts  at  improvement  would  be  more  general 
among  our  teachers,  and  be  more  earnestly  and  indefatigably  persisted  in.  As 
it  is,  the  first  favorable  opportunity  that  presents  itself,  is  usually  seized  to 
enter  into  more  lucrative  and  steady  employment,  and  teaching  is  still  but  too 
often  resorted  to,  merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  more  palatable  and  more 
productive  occupation.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  course,  are  so  common, 
so  well  known,  and  have  been  so  often  referred  to  in  County  superintendents 
reports,  that  a  repetition  of  them  here  is  deemed  entirely  superfluous. 

Books  and  Studies. — The  text-books  in  use  in  our  schools  are  generally  of 
a  much  better  order  than  formerly,  and  branches  of  primary  importance,  such 
as  orthography  and  geography,  that  had  been  either  only  very  imperfectly 
attended  to,  or  almost  entirely  neglected,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  are 
now  beginning  to  be  introduced  more  extensively  and  to  be  taught  more  elA- 
dentlv,  and  to  large  classes,  if  not  to  the  whole  school.  Dictation  exercise? 
in  orthography  were  unknown,  and  geography  found  but  few  votaries  in  the 
school  room,  and  still  fewer  advocates  outside  of  the  same,  while  last  year, 
to  cite  but  one  instance,  a  school  in  the  country  was  furnished  with  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  Pelton’s  large  out-line  maps,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
zealous  teacher,  and  a  few  of  the  parents  of  his  pupils,  and  the  progress  made 
during  the  term,  by  the  scholars,  who  all,  or  nearly  all,  engaged  in  the  study 
of  them,  was  such  as  to  elicit  the  praise  and  admiration  ot  the  whole  neiga- 
borhood. 


IMPROVEMENTS  STILL  NEEDED. 

Greater  uniformity  of  text-books. — Though  school  directors  in  most,  if  not 
ail  districts,  have  selected  and  adopted  sets  of  books  to  be  used  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  schools,  and  perfect  uniformity  has  been  accomplished  in  several  of  them, 
and  in  others  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  reading,  spelling,  geography  and  grammar 
are  concerned,  still  in  not  a  few,  great  diversity  in  this  respect  continues  to 
exist,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  in  arithmetic.  It  is  anxiously  hoped  that  this 
evil  may,  by  earnest  and  unremitting  efforts  on  the  part  of  school  directors,  be 
speedily  eradicated;  for  without  uniformity  ot  text-books,  proper  classification 
of  pupils  is  impossible. 

Better  Local  Supervision  of  Schools. — The  law  imposes  this  duty  upon  the 
school  directors.  But  these,  though  aware  of  the  fact,  and  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  its  proper  discharge,  plead  want  ot  time,  and  the  demands  of 
their  private  business  upon  them,  in  excuse  of  their  neglect  ot  it,  and  though 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  directed  to  the  suggestion  ol  the  State  Superinten- 
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dent  as  a  feasible  remedy  for  the  evil,  have,  I  am  sorry  to  saj’-,  hitherto  failed 
entirely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same.  Judging,  however,  from  the  favor 
it  has  met  with  among  directors  in  some  of  our  districts,  I  entertain  strong 
hopes  that  it  may  yet  be  adopted  here  and  there  at  least,  and  thus  secure  for 
the  coming  session  a  better  state  of  things  in  this  respect. 

The  great  want  of  our  common  schools,  however,  still  remains — a  sufficient 
supply  of  good,  competent,  professional  teachers .  Minor  defects,  such  as  badly 
constructed,  imperfectly  arranged,  poorly  furnished,  improperly  located  school 
houses,  brevity  of  term,  and  the  like,  though  far  from  unimportant  in  them¬ 
selves,  seem  to  me  to  sink  into  utter  insignificance  when  compared  with  this, 
the  most  serious  of  all  impediments  to  the  full  success  of  the  system.  School 
directors  realize  this  difficulty  with  every  returning  session  more  sensibly, 
the  more  choice  they  become  in  the  selection  of  instructors  for  their  own  and 
their  neighbors’  children,  and  the  higher  the  qualifications  they  demand  in 
the  educators  of  the  youth  of  the  community,  and  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  this 
spirit  manifests  itself  from  year  to  year  more  in  our  midst  also.  Let  every 
effort,  then,  be  directed  towards  removing  this  evil,  and  all  other  imperfections 
will  soon  disappear,  and  our  common  schools  assume  that  lofty  position  among 
the  agents  of  prosperity  and  happiness  in  our  beloved  Commonwealth,  which 
their  importance  so  richly  merits. 

J.  H.  KLUGE, 

County  Superintendent. 

Lebanon,  October  22,  1857. 
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During  the  last  year  the  practical  operation  of  the  school  law  was  retarded 
materially  in  consequence  of  the  small  salary  1  received,  and  the  pecuniary 
embarrassment  under  which  I  labored,  rendering  it  necessary  for  me  to  pur¬ 
sue  some  other  business,  which  was  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  my 
absence ;  consequently  I  was  prevented  from  visiting  as  much  as  I  did  the 
two  first  years  of  the  Superintendency. 

A  second  election  took  place,  and  there  being  a  number  of  aspirants  to  the 
office  of  County  Superintendent,  some  of  whom  went  into  certain  localities, 
among  those  who  were  not  fully  satisfied  who  was  to  pay  the  officer,  and  being 
under  the  impression  the  salary  augmented  their  taxes,  they  naturally  listened 
to  a  story  that  favored  their  notions,  and  several  hungry  office  seekers  who 
have  been  distinguished  for  their  remarkable  benevolence  by  offering  to  work 
cheap,  in  order  to  get  into  office,  rendering  the  following  objections  against 
the  present  incumbent,  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  hatred  against  the  Su¬ 
perintendency. 

The  first  objection  was,  that  “  some  other  man  ought  to  be  elected,  because 
I  had  not  visited  the  schools  once  a  month,  as  the  law  required.”  Second — 
“  That  I  was  entirely  too  easy  in  my  examinations,  and  had  not  tried  to  per¬ 
plex  and  embarrass  teachers  by  giving  them  useless  questions,  and  intricate 
problems  to  work,”  &c.  Third — “  That  it  was  very  wrong  to  issue  any  tem¬ 
porary  certificates  whatever,  no  matter  what  the  Superintendent  at  Harrif*- 
burg  advised  arguing  that  no  one  should  teach  until  he  or  she  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  qualified  to  receive  a  permanent  certificate.  Fourth — Another  said  I  got 
“  too  much  pay  and  he  would  agree  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  and 
examine  all  the  teachers  for  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  balance  could  be  used 
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for  school  purposes.”  Fifth — “  Another  aspirant  was  under  the  impression 
that  Superintendents  were  sworn  officers,  and  perjured  themselves  by  giving 
certificates  to  those  who  were  not  good  scholars.” 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  I  would  say,  that  those  who  have  any  idea 
of  the  time,  money  and  labor  required  to  travel  over  a  mountainous  region 
thirty  miles  square,  and  visit  one  hundred  and  eight  schools,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  bad  roads,  snow  drifts,  &c.,  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  man 
to  visit  each  school  more  than  once  in  a  quarter,  especially  if  his  desire  is  to 
benefit  them.  To  such  as  talk  about  how  many  schools  they  could  visit,  and 
“  how  cheap  they  would  do  it,”  and  how  they  would  like  to  u  puzzle  and  per¬ 
plex  teachers,  if  they  were  to  examine  them” — to  those  I  would  say  that  their 
ideas  are  visionary,  and  as  light  as  the  floating  bubble  which  vanishes  before 
the  passing  breeze. 

Judging  from  observation  and  experience,  I  should  say  that  at  least  a  naif 
day  be  spent  in  each  school,  which  will  enable  the  visitor  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  deficiencies  that  too  frequently  exist  in  schools,  and  then  suggest  a 
proper  remedy.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  in  the  science  of  medicine,  that 
unless  the  physician  can  ascertain  definitely  the  symptoms  of  his  patient,  he 
cannot  form  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and,  consequently,  rails  to  per¬ 
form  a  cure,  or  prescribe  a  proper  remedy,  and  the  patient  dies.  So  with  re¬ 
gard  to  visiting  schools.  By  spending*  only  a  few  minutes  in  a  school,  as 
many  advise,  without  asking  any  questions,  the  visitor  remains  ignorant  01 
the  wrong  existing  there,  and  must  fail  to  give  the  proper  remedy.  About 
two-thirds  of  our  teachers  need  much  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  as 
well  as  in  school  government. 

In  answer  to  the  second  objection,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  I  have 
endeavored,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  adhere  to  the  instructions  given  me  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  which  he  advised  me  to  be  cautious 
in  my  examinations,  and  adopt  the  easiest  possible  means  to  ascertain  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  not  by  proposing  useless  questions  and  idioms,  but 
give  plain  questions,  and  in  this  way  draw  forth  such  a  chain  of  ioeas  and 
principles  which  might  indicate  his  ability  to  teach  and  govern  a  school. 
This  course  has,  I  believe,  met  the  approbation  of  a  large  majority  of  teachers 
and  directors  in  this  county.  A  few  teachers,  whose  certificates  were  nulli¬ 
fied,  have  doubled  their  diligence  by  studying  those  branches  in  which  they 
were  deficient,  and  will  doubtless  make  efficient  instructors. 

I  will  answer  the  third  objection  by  saying,  that  if  no  provisional  certificates 
were  issued,  two-thirds  of  our  schools  would  be  vacant,  and  the  children  left 
destitute  of  the  privilege  of  attending  school.  Hence  the  great  wisdom  of 
the  Department  in  advising  us  to  give  temporary  certificates,  so  that  all  the 
schools  may  be  kept  open.  This  modification  of  the  law  is  highly  commend¬ 
able,  as  it  gives  those  who  have  not  had  the  facilities  for  acquiring  a  liberal 
education,  an  opportunity  of  making  themselves  useful  in  many  schools  that 
are  not  far  advanced,  and  at  the  same  time  it  incites  them  to  diligence  in  their 
studies,  enabling  them  to  attain  a  higher  rank  in  their  profession. 

How  ungenerous  and  unfriendly  the  idea  that  all  should  be  excluded  who 
are  not  adepts  in  the  art  of  teaching  ;  and  yet  many  will  render  such  incon¬ 
sistent  objections.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  argue  that  the  appren¬ 
tice  should  not  be  permitted  to  work,  and  sit  with  his  hands  folded  until  he 
has  learned  sufficient  to  make  a  steam  engine  or  construct  a  palace.  True,  it 
would  be  bad  policy  to  let  him  work  at  that  part  of  the  structure  which  requires 
to  be  nicely  polished,  until  he  can  perform  the  rougher  part  well.  So  with 
the  teacher  who  has  a  temporary  certificate.  It  wrould  be  impolitic  to  employ 
him  to  teach  an  advanced  school ;  but  if  he  sufliciently  understands  the  ele¬ 
mentary  branches  of  education,  he  can  take  charge  of  those  pupils  that  are 
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just  commencing  to  study.  Here  he  can  work  with  the  young  mind  precisely 
as  the  apprentice  does  with  the  rough  materials,  until  he  has  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  upon  it,  after  which  it  must  be  perfected  by  the  more  skillful  artist  and 
fitted  for  the  purpose  intended. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  reply  to  the  last  objection  mentioned  in  the  catalogue, 
but  will  ask  the  Department,  or  some  one  who  understands  the  school  law,  to 
explain  that  part  which  requires  County  Superintendents  to  be  sworn ,  (if  such 
can  be  found,)  so  that  the  gentleman  who  has  been  under  this  impression  may 
not  have  any  difficulty  to  understand  it  hereafter.  It  would  doubtless  be  an 
accommodation  to  him,  and  would  be  the  means  of  relieving  his  mind  of  a  very 
heavy  burden,  if  the  school  law  could  be  simplified  so  that  any  one  could  com¬ 
prehend  its  meaning  without  his  explanations.  It  is  rather  expensive  for  him 
to  travel  through  the  county,  these  hard  times,  and  comment  adversely  on  the 
school  law,  without  pay, and  I  would  recommend  that  there  be  an  extra  appro¬ 
priation  made  for  his  especial  benefit. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  that  we  have  met  with,  and  the  dark 
clouds  that  have  covered  our  horizon,  indications  of  a  brighter  day  are  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  obstacles  will  arise  in  future  to  cause 
our  common  school  system  to  retrograde.  Petitions  have  been  sent  to  me 
from  a  majority  of  the  districts  in  the  county,  praying  your  honor  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  my  salary,  and  should  this  be  ac¬ 
complished,  I  pledge  myself  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  faithfully  and 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

C.  S.  DETRICK, 
County  Superintendent. 

Stroudsburg,  October  21,  1856. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

The  following  report  of  the  schools  of  Montgomery  county,  is  respectfully 
submitted,  agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  the  school  law  of  Pennsylvania: 

School  Houses.— In  my  last  annual  report  a  full  description  of  the  houses  iH 
Montgomery  county  was  given.  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  was  then  stated. 
It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in 
many  of  the  districts  in  school  buildings.  The  school  buildings  in  all  the 
boroughs  of  the  county  are  admirable.  Norristown,  Pottstown,  Conshohocken 
and  Bridgeport,  have  school  buildings  that  may  challenge  comparison  with 
anj,  in  the  8tate.  Those  in  the  latter  three  boroughs,  have  been  erected  within 
the  last  three  years.  They  reflect  great  credit  upon  these  flourishing  boroughs, 

and  are  ornaments  to  which  their  citizens  can  point  with  pride  and  admira¬ 
tion. 

I  am  glad  to  add  that  important  movements  are  taking  place  in  several  por¬ 
tions  ol  the  county,  and  that  within  the  past  year,  several  admirable  changes 
have  been  made  in  erecting  new  buildings  and  re-modelling  old  ones.  These 
are  all  movements  in  the  right  direction.  The  total  number  of  school  build¬ 
ings  in  the  county  is  two  hundred  and  nineteen;  of  these,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-scA-en  are  stone;  twenty-seven,  brick;  frame  or  log,  five. 

School  Furniture. — The  remarks  in  my  last  report  relative  to  school  furni¬ 
ture  are  still  applicable,  and  1  have  little  further  to  add.  Where  new  build¬ 
ings  have  been  erected,  the  furniture  has  been  of  a  more  modern  and  improved 
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style.  The  furniture  is  most  complete  in  the  following  districts?  Borough  &.: 
Norristown,  Pottstown,  Conshohocken,  Bridgeport,  Lower  Merion,  White- 
marsh,  Abington  and  Cheltenham.  As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  furniture 
is  not  very  extensive  and  that  for  demonstrative  purposes,  could  be  very  readily 
extended.  The  black-board  is,  however,  now  used  in  nearly  every  school  house 
in  the  county.  Maps  and  globes  are  not  so  extensively  used,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  use  will  soon  become  more  general. 

The  Schools. — The  schools  of  Montgomery  county  are  mostly  ungraded. 
The  following  districts  contain  all  the  graded  schools  in  the  county:  Borough 
of  Norristown,  Pottstown,  Conshohocken  and  Bridgeport,  Whitemarsh,  Abing¬ 
ton  and  Marlborough.  In  some  of  the  latter  districts  the  gradation  is  only 
partial. 

The  schools  generally  are  ungraded,  in  which  all  the  different  branches  are 
taught.  Some  of  these  are  very  good.  Of  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts, 
those  of  Lower  Merion,  Abington,  Cheltenham  and  Whitemarsh,  I  think,  are 
among  the  best;  though  very  excellent  ones  are  also  found  in  other  districts- 
of  the  county.  Indeed,  the  schools  generally  of  the  middle  and  lower  districts 
of  the  county,  appear  to  be  assuming  a  very  fair  position  and  are  fast  becom¬ 
ing  what  they  should  be.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  upper  section  o*< 
the  county,  considerable  improvements  have  been  made. 

The  branches  generally  taught  are  spelling,  reading,  writing,  geography, 
grammar  and  arithmetic.  In  the  upper  districts  of  the  county,  geography 
and  grammar  are  not  so  generally  taught  as  in  the  middle  and  lower  districts  ot 
the  county,  though  they  are  being  gradually  introduced.  In  a  large  number 
of  the  schools  the  branches,  as  algebra,  mensuration,  surveying,  history  of  the 
United  States  and  natural  philosophy,  are  also  taught.  In  the  grammar  schools 
of  Norristown,  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education  are  taught,  and 
in  the  male  department,  instruction  is  also  given  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan¬ 
guages.  It  is  proper  to  say,  that  it  is  believed  that  the  instruction  in  these 
schools  is  very  complete  and  that  those  receiving  their  education  in  them, 
will  compare  in  scholarship  very  favorably  with  graduates  of  private  schools 
and  seminaries.  The  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  county  will  be  found 
by  reference  to  the  tabular  statement. 

I  would  reiterate  in  this  connection,  my  remarks  in  a  previous  report  as  to 
the  establishment  of  something  like  grammar  schools  in  each  district.  I  think 
that  if  the  schools  were  somewhat  graded,  so  that  the  higher  branches  could 
be  taught  in  some  of  them  and  into  which  the  pupils  might  be  promoted  from 
the  lower,  that  it  would  be  decidedly  beneficial. 

TEACHERS. 

Jlge. _ Under  seventeen,  one  ;  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one,  thirty- 

four  ;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  eighty-nine ;  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty,  forty-four  ;  between  thirty  and  forty,  forty ;  between  forty  and 
fifty,  eleven  ;  over  fifty,  seven. 

Born  in  Pennsylvania,  two  hundred  and  twenty  ;  born  out  of  Pennsylvania, 
six.  College  graduates,  three.  Graduates  of  Normal  schools,  six. 

Teaching  less  than  one  year,  sixty-nine ;  from  one  to  three,  seventy-four : 
from  three  to  six,  fifty;  from  six  to  ten,  nineteen  ;  from  ten  to  twenty,  nine  f 
over  twenty,  five.  Intend  to  be  permanent,  one  hundred  and  one ;  not  per¬ 
manent,  thirty-one  ;  who  do  not  know,  ninety-four.  Give  full  satisfaction, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  ;  medium,  ninety-four  ;  had  better  be  dispensed 
with,  eight.  Have  read  on  teaching,  one  hundred  and  sixteen ;  have  not  read 
on  teaching,  one  hundred  and  ten.  This  includes  all  the  teachers  except  some 
five  or  six. 
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Miscellaneous. — The  remarks  in  my  last  report  will  be  generally  applicable 
under  this  head. 

Examinations  and  Exhibitions. — These  have  not  so  generally  obtained 
though  they  had  been  held  in  some  of  the  districts.  I  am  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  former  should  be  held,  generally,  at  the  close  of  the  school 
term,  in  all  the  districts  of  the  county;  and  that  in  those  districts,  in  which 
the  term  is  ten  months,  two  examinations  should  be  held.  One  about  the 
middle  of  the  term,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The  examinations 
might  be  closed  with  exercises  in  composition,  declamation,  orations,  &c.,  as 
they  would  not  fail  to  be  interesting.  As  to  “  exhibitions,”  to  the  exclusion 
of  examinations,  and  as  they  are  generally  conducted,  I  am  not  so  favorable, 
as  there  is  more  show  than  reality  in  them.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that 
examinations  might  be  properly  closed  with  such  exercises  as  above  stated 
and  prove  highly  beneficial. 

Visitors. — The  number  of  visitors  at  school,  during  official  visits,  has  not 
been  so  very  large.  School  visiting,  by  parents  and  guardians,  has  not  ob¬ 
tained  as  generally  in  this  county  as  could  be  desired.  It  would  have  a  great 
influence  upon  the  success  of  the  schools  if  parents  would  give  this  matter 
more  attention,  and  it  is  recommended  that  they  will  hereafter  visit  their 
schools  more  generally  and  frequently.  It  would  encourage  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  its  happy  effects  would  soon  become  apparent.  ^In  some  few  of 
the  districts,  I  am  glad  to  say,  parents  do  visit  the  schools,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  soon  become  a  general  practice. 

Directors  Visits. — The  visiting  of  the  schools  by  the  directors  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts,  is  not  as  general  and  as  regular  as  it  should  be,  though  in  a  number  of 
districts  it  is  quite  regularly  attended  to.  In  a  number  of  the  districts  the 
visits  are  made  every  month. 

Leading  Characteristics. — Having  given  in  my  last  annual  report  a  some¬ 
what  minute  detail  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  this  county,  1  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  do  so  again  at  the  present  time,  as  it  would  necessarily  only 
be  a  repetition  of  what  was  then  said. 

School  Sentiment. — I  believe  that  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  sentiments 
in  favor  of  the  schools  is  on  the  increase.  As  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
school  system  is  a  “  fixed  fact,”  the  disposition,  I  think,  is  becoming  very 
general,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  to  place  the  schools  in  the  best  condition 
possible.  This,  I  think,  is  the  feeling  in  those  districts  of  the  county  in  which 
the  anti-school  sentiment  has  thus  far  been  most  prevalent.  The  schools, 
themselves,  are  also  beginning  to  make  their  mark,  and  their  utility  is  be¬ 
coming  apparent.  That  the  system  Would  vindicate  itself,  1  have  never  had 
any  doubt,  and  time  only  will  be  required  for  it  to  find  general  favor. 

School  Visitation.— During  the  year  I  visited  nearly&all  the  schools,  and  a 
number  of  them  several  times.  But  for  the  very  inclement  winter,  and  the 
roads  being  blockaded  with  snow,  1  should  have  reached  all.  It  may  be  pro- 
per  to  state,  that  upon  one  or  two  occasions  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  horse 
and  vehicle  in  the  fields  and  find  my  way  to  the  school  houses,  at  some  dis¬ 
tances,  as  best  1  could.  In  my  school  visitations  the  course  was  generally 
pursued  as  heretofore  detailed.  J 

Teachers''  Institutes. — District  teachers’  institutes  have  not  obtained  very 
generally  m  this  county.  Several,  however,  have  been  in  existence  and 
proved  very  beneficial.  Their  establishment,  generally,  has  been  urged  upon 
the  teachers.  VV  hilst  visiting  the  schools,  I  have  frequently  met  the  teachers 
in  the  evening,  as  well  as  such  of  the  people  who  saw  proper  to  attend.  I 
made  such  remarks  as  were  deemed  proper  for  the  occasion.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  impress  strongly  upon  teachers  the  importance  and  value  of  these  insti¬ 
tutes.  We  have  a  county  association  which  has  now  been  in  existence  for 
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the  period  of  about  three  years.  This  is  something  that  never  before  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  this  county.  Attempts  had  been  made 
several  times  before  my  term  of  office,  but  they  as  often  failed.  Ihe  county 
association  appears  now  to  be  a  permanent  institution  in  our  midst.  It  hold# 
three  meetings  during  the  year,  which  are  characterized  with  a  marked  degree 
of  interest. 

Certificates. — The  number  of  certificates  granted  during  my  term  of  office 
is  as  follows:  First  year,  permanent  certificates,  one  hundred  and  two ;  pro¬ 
visional,  one  hundred  and  ninety;  second  year,  permanent,  twelve;  provi¬ 
sional,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  ;  third  year,  permanent,  twelve ;  provi¬ 
sional,  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven;  total,  permanent,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  ;  provisional,  five  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  this  connection,  that  the  proper  care  is  frequently 
not  taken  in  the  selection  of  teachers  that  should  be  taken  on  the  part  of  direc¬ 
tors.  I  mean  that  the  selections  are  frequently  not  made  according  to  the 
crrade  of  the  certificate.  Very  often  a  certificate  of  less  grade  is  taken,  and  a 
teacher  with  a  higher  one  rejected.  This  should  not  be.  Directors  should 
always  take  the  best  certificates.  In  this  way  only  will  teachers  be  encouraged 
to  prepare  themselves  properly  for  their  arduous  profession. 

GENERAL  REVIEW. 

Three  years  of  the  new  era  in  the  school  system  of  this  State  have  now 
passed  away,  and  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  glance  at  what  has  been  done.  I 
think  that  I  can  truly  say,  that  although  more  might  probably  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  that  time,  the  schools  in  this  county  exhibit  an  encouraging  pro¬ 
gress,  and  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  county  have  made  a  substantial 
advance.  Things  look  cheering,  and  it  can  confidently  be  asserted  that  a  . 
good,  sound,  healthy  progress  has  been  made— a  progress  from  which  there 
will  be  no  retrogression,  but  one  that  will  be  onward. 

In  the  way  of  school  building  much  advancement  has  been  made.  During 
the  three  years  past  quite  a  large  number  of  new  houses  have  been  put  up.  In 
this  respect  the  progress  has  been  very  marked.  The  four  boroughs  of  this 
county,  I  can  freely  say,  have  school  buildings  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the 
State.  ?  They  are  school  buildings  that  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  towns. 
Many  of  the  rural  districts  have  also  put  up  new  buildings  or  remodelled  old 
ones  so  as  to  answer  admirably  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  Several 
of  these  are  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture,  and  aie  leally  ornaments  to 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  located.  I  believe,  generally,  that  our  school 
buildings  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  most  counties  in  the  State,  at 
least  as  far  as  my  observation  goes. 

Everything  connected  with  the  schools  has  also  appeared  to  assume  more 
of  a  system.  Three  years  ago  there  was  confusion,  so  to  speak,  and  each  dis¬ 
trict  was  isolated;  but  now  they  seem  to  have  been  brought  together,  and 
they  seem  to  be  governed  by  a  common  life.  Something  like  system  seems  to 
pervade  the  whole.  This  of  itself  will  have  its  advantages.  There  is  a  general 
o-ood  feelino-  prevalent  among  teachers  ;  they  have  been  brought  together,  and 
they  feel  that  teaching  is  now  something ;  that  it  is  assuming  a  professional  cast. 
This  will  have  its  good  effects.  The  materiel  of  teachers  is  good,  and  before 
long  we  may  expect  well  prepared  teachers.  The  examinations  show  quite 
favorably.  In  a  number  of  the  districts  these  were  well  attended,  a  fact  that 
shows  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  examinations 
were  public.  There  has  also  been  a  substantial  progress  in  the  inducements 
offered  to  teachers.  In  several  of  the  districts  there  have  been  liberal  advance¬ 
ments  in  this  way.  The  Montgomery  County  teachers’  association,  as  already 
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remarked,  has  now  been  in  existence  about  three  years,  and  is  considered  to 
be  permanently  established.  We  have  also  had  several  district  associations. 

This  then  is  a  glance  at  what  has  been  done  in  this  county.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  an  important  change  has  been  effected  in  this  county 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  there  is  encouragement  to  believe  that  now 
having  gained  a  fair  starting  point,  the  school  interests  will  make  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  from  this  time  forward. 

E.  L.  ACKER, 

County  Superintendent . 

Norristown,  October  21,  1857. 
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in  making  my  first  report  to  the  School  Department  upon  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  common  schools  of  Chester  county,  I  must  confine  myself  to 
the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  assuming  the  duties  of  Superintendent, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me,  without  the  fullest  materials,  to 
speak  of  the  progress  of  the  schools  during  the  last  year’s  labors  of  my  pre¬ 
decessor,  who,  1  hoped,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  would 
write  the  report  for  the  year  ending  on  the  first  of  June,  1857. 

County  Superintendency. — Believing  the  County  Superintendency  to  be  the 
most  important  instrumentality  to  infuse  vigorous  life  into  our  system  of  pub¬ 
lic-instruction,  I  accepted  the  office  with  a  firm  determination  to  spare  no  ap¬ 
propriate  effort  in  order  to  create  a  healthy  popular  sentiment  as  to  the  necessity 
and  value  of  our  public  schools,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  aid  all  those  engaged 
as  teachers,  in  every  honorable  means  to  improve  themselves  and  to  elevate 
the  profession  to  its  just  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 

Character  of  the  County. — The  county  of  Chester,  one  of  the  earliest  set¬ 
tled  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  embraces  within  its  present  limits  about 
eight  hundred  square  miles  of  territory,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation. 

In  the  county  there  are  valuable  mines  of  chrome,  iron,  lead  and  copper 
ores;  inexhaustible  quarries  of  limestone,  and  extensive  beds  of  fine  marble 
for  building  purposes. 

The  people,  numbering  now,  perhaps,  eighty  thousand  souls,  are  compara¬ 
tively  wealthy,  and  but  few  indications  of  poverty  meet  the  eye. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  pursuit,  but  the  mining  and  manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  county  are  of  considerable  importance. 

There  are  fifty-nine  school  districts  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  public 
schools. 

Educational  Influences. — One  characteristic  feature  is  the  large  number  of 
private  academies,  which  are  established  in  almost  every  village  of  the  county. 
Some  of  them  have  been  in  existence  for  a  great  length  of  time — as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  New  London  academy,  founded  before  the  American  Revolution, 
and  the  well  known  school  at  Westtown,  under  the  direction  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  which  was  established  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Although  in  many  of  these  academies  classical  learning  has  not  received 
very  great  attention,  yet  their  influence  has  been  very  beneficial  in  promoting 
a  love  for  intellectual  culture  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  nearly  all  of  our 
present  teachers  are  the  students  and  graduates  of  these  institutions.  From 
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many  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  these  private  schools  I  have  already 
received  the  warmest  sympathy  and  assistance  in  my  labors,  thereby  showing 
their  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  also  giving  assurance  of 
continued  co-operation  in  every  thing  which  tends  to  elevate  the  character 
and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  public  schools. 

The  cause  of  education  is  best  promoted  by  a  harmonious  action  of  all  the 
laborers  engaged  in  the  work,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  each  true  teacher, 
whether  in  a  public  or  private  school,  will  feel  that  he  is  identified  with  the 
great  mission  which  has  for  its  object  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  the 
whole  people. 

'Examinations. — Immediately  after  the  first  of  June,  I  commenced  making 
examinations  of  teachers,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  nearly  two  hundred  ap¬ 
plicants  have  presented  themselves  ;  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  whom  I 
have  granted  temporary  certificates. 

No  permanent  certificates  have  as  yet  been  issued  by  me,  as  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  best,  before  granting  them,  to  visit  the  teachers  in  the  school  room,  in 
order  to  observe  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  skill  and  tact  displayed 
in  the  management  and  government  of  the  young,  which  are  such  important 
elements  required  by  the  teacher  who  would  be  successful  in  the  profession. 

The  examinations  are  all  publicly  conducted  in  the  presence  of  both  direc¬ 
tors  and  people,  and  they  are  generally  well  attended  by  visitors.  On  such 
occasions,  or  in  the  evenings,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  address  those 
assembled. 

Private  examinations  have  proved  injurious,  and  certainly  they  ought  not 
to  be  permitted,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Each  examination  i» 
open  to  every  candidate,  no  matter  where  may  be  his  residence,  who  may  de¬ 
sire  to  apply  for  a  certificate,  without  limiting  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  district 
in  which  the  examination  takes  place. 

In  conducting  the  examinations,  much  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  upon  tho¬ 
roughness  in  the  elementary  branches,  as  herein  the  most  noticeable  defect  is 
generally  to  be  found. 

Institutes. — Deeming  it  advisable  to  call  the  teachers  together  at  an  early 
day,  I  convened  a  teachers’  institute,  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  county, 
in  the  borough  of  Kennett  Square,  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  July,  which  con¬ 
tinued  in  session  one  week.  Although  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  and  the  warm¬ 
est  weather,  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  teachers  in  attendance,  and  the 
church  was  crowded  with  the  citizens  desirous  to  listen  to  the  exercises  and 
lectures  of  the  institute. 

A  second  institute  for  the  northern  districts  was  held  in  the  borough  of 
Phcenixville,  during  the  last  week  of  August,  which  was  equally  successful, 
although  there  were  only  eighty-seven  teachers  who  enrolled  their  names. 

The  third  institute,  held  in  the  large  horticultural  hall,  in  West  Chester, 
has  just  concluded  its  sessions  to-day,  at  which  there  were  two  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  who  registered  their  names,  with  regular  audiences  during  the  day  and 
evening  of  more  than  one  thousand  spectators. 

The  instructors  and  lecturers  who  aided  me,  are  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
residents  of  the  county,  and  while  the  desire  to  be  brief,  compels  me' to  omit 
names,  I  hereby  take  occasion  to  render  my  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  kindly 
assisted  in  making  these  popular  conventions  so  instructive  and  valuable. 

Other  institutes  will  be  held  at  appropriate  times,  and  the  intervening  pe¬ 
riods  I  shall  devote  to  the  visitation  of  the  schools.  The  large  size  of  the 
county,  and  the  number  of  the  schools,  will  render  this  a  labor  requiring  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time. 

Hoping  in  my  first  regular  report  to  be  able  to  present  you  with  accurate 
statistical  information,  concerning  the  schools  of  this  county,  I  conclude  this 
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brief  statement,  by  expressing  my  strong  hopes  that  a  still  brighter  clay  is  about 
to  dawn  upon  the  public  school  system  of  our  cherished  Commonwealth. 

FRANKLIN  TAYLOR, 
County  Superintendent 


West  Chester,  October  31,  1857. 
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As  the  time  and  opportunity  offered  for  visiting  schools  and  examining 
teachers  since  my  election  as  County  Superintendent,  has  been  limited,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  make  an  extended  and  full  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  under  my  charge. 

On  inquiry  immediately  after  my  election,  I  found  that  during  the  summer 
months  very  few  of  the  schools  were  supported  by  the  State  funds  ;  but  great 
praise  is  due  directors  and  parents  in  many  townships  throughout  the  county, 
for  supporting  private  schools. 

As  far  as  my  visitations  have  extended,  and  my  examinations  have  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  judge,  teachers  gave  me  general  satisfaction  ;  and  my 
intercourse  with  teachers,  directors  and  parents  has  been  of  a  most  pleasing 
nature. 

I  find  the  directors,  with  few  exceptions,  advocates  of  the  present  school 
law,  and  anxious  to  give  it  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  They  universally  im¬ 
press  upon  their  Superintendent  his  important  duties,  promising  him  their  in¬ 
dividual  and  combined  efforts  to  aid  and  assist  with  their  influence  and  active 
co-operation. 

As  a  class,  they  are  intelligent  and  influential  men.  They  exhibit  much 
zeal  in  the  great  work  of  promoting  education,  and  I  hope  soon  they  will  reap 
a  rich  reward  in  witnessing  its  blessings  in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 
rising  generation  in  their  own  neighborhoods  and  at  their  own  firesides.  The 
interest  they  manifest  is  most  praiseworthy.  I  must  mention,  particularly, 
Palmyra,  Lackawaxen,  Delaware  and  Lehman  townships.  Here  the  directors 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  good  teachers,  and  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
increase  their  salaries  which  are  too  small.  I  have  always  given  my  influence 
to  employ  good  teachers  and  give  them  honest  and  remunerative  compensa¬ 
tion. 

1  have  strongly  urged  upon  the  board  of  directors  of  each  township,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  selecting  one  good  and  competent  man  from  their  number  to  visit 
monthly  the  schools  in  his  district,  as  recommended  by  the  Department.  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  have  failed  to  impress  this  sufficiently  to  convince  them 
of  its  necessity. 

A  strong  effort  too  has  been  made  to  urge  upon  the  directors  the  necessity 
of  action  in  regard  to  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  schools.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  great  importance,  and  its  bearing  in  the  success  of  teaching,  no 
definite  action  has  been  made. 

The  teachers  have  given  me  great  satisfaction  as  regards  their  scholarship. 
The  only  deficiency  1  find  is  in  the  “art  of  teaching.”  In  this  1  find  they  are 
sadly  deficient,  very  few  having  read  any  standard  work  on  “teaching.” 

The  parents  and  patrons  have  manifested  laudable  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education.  They  wish  to  have  their  children  well  educated,  and  to  enjoy  the 
rich  blessings  which  our  present  school  law  so  freely  offers  them.  Though  in 
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some  parts  of  the  county  the  parents  have  wholly  forgotten  the  school,  not  one 
having  given  the  school  a  visit  during  the  summer. 

A  great  and  lamentable  fault  exists  in  our  school  houses  throughout  the 
county.  They  are  wanting  of  all  that  relates  to  comfort,  pleasure  and  health. 
They  are  cold  and  cheerless,  repulsive  and  uninviting;  generally  very  badly 
located,  and  erected  at  the  least  possible  expense,  without  regard  to  comfort, 
elegance  or  health. 

I  have  made  arrangements  for  holding  public  examinations  and  teachers’ 
associations  in  each  district.  I  hope  this  will  awaken  an  increased  interest  in 
teachers,  directors  and  patrons,  and  feel  assured  they  will  continue  to  give  me 
their  active  and  cordial  co-operation. 

They  have  strengthened  my  hands  and  cheered  my  heart ;  and  throughout, 
my  intercourse  with  the  present  board  of  directors  has  been  highly  gratifying. 
By  a  concert  of  action  1  am  in  hopes  much  good  can  and  will  be  done  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  youth  of  our  county. 

PHILIP  F.  FULMER, 

County  Superintendent. 

Fulmerville,  October  21,  1857.  • 
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In  making  my  final  report,  let  me  advert  briefly  to  that  of  first  December. 
1855.  On  that  day  I  held  the  last  regular  examination,  for  the  season,  at 
Stoystown,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  week  in  making  arrangements  fora  series 
of  teachers’  institutes.  By  personal  application  to  directors,  I  got  a  number 
of  the  country  boards  to  allow  teachers  to  attend  without  deduction  of  time, 
and  thus  secured  a  fair  turnout  for  our  institutes  of  three  days  each,  held  at 
Friedensburg,  New  Lexington,  Meyers’  Mills  and  Shanksville,  during  the 
same  month.  One  object  in  holding  meetings  at  different  points,  was,  to  in¬ 
terest  the  several  localities,  if  possible,  by  means  of  their  own  teachers.  As 
the  number  was  nowhere  very  large,  (generally  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,) 
they  were  readily  accommodated,  without  charge,  among  the  hospitable  citi¬ 
zens,  quite  a  number  of  whom  were  thus  induced  to  favor  us  with  their  attend¬ 
ance.  To  make  the  most  of  our  time,  our  method  was  to  take  up  a  branch, 
and  ask  the  views  of  teachers  in  succession  as  to  methods  of  instruction,  and 
especially  their  own  modes,  taking  care  also  to  select  some  proper  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  evening  meetings.  The  best  teachers  in  the  county  were 
with  us,  and  the  minutes  of  their  remarks,  afterwards  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers  under  appropriate  heads,  were  extensively  read. 

Another  inducement  to  hold  these  institutes,  was,  that  a  little  over  a  third 
of  the  teachers  of  the  county  had  not  visited  the  J\'ormal  school ,  and  I  hoped 
that  by  bringing  them  in  contact  with  more  enterprising  men  they  would  im¬ 
bibe  a  portion  of  their  spirit,  instead  of  throwing  the  weight  of  their  influence 
against  us.  Besides  it  seemed  a  good  time  to  have  a  sort  of  educational  re¬ 
vival  just  as  the  better  class  of  scholars  were  about  to  enter  school,  and  1 
•  thought  that  by  great  exertion  I  should  still  be  able  to  visit  the  schools  during 
the  term.  But  the  winter  soon  set  in  with  great  severity,  so  that  my  best 
efforts  only  enabled  me  to  reach  three-fourths  of  them  before  their  close.  The 
same  cause  frustrated  our  schemes  for  the  season,  and  made  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  visitation  a  drag. 
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After  the  close  of  the  visitation  I  resumed  my  employment  as  teacher  of 
the  Normal  school.  The  spring  session  was  held  at  Berlin,  at  which  only- 
fifteen  of  last  winter’s  teachers  were  in  attendance,,  all  of  whom,  except  four, 
were  with  us  in  the  fall.  But  the  fall  term  at  Meyers’  Mills  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  teachers  employed  in  the 
county  last  winter,  exclusive  of  the  townships  of  Conemaugh  and  Paint, 
ninety-two  attended  there;  seventeen  of  them  for  ten  weeks  and  upwards; 
thirty-two  for  six  weeks  and  less  than  ten,  and  forty-three  from  one  to  five 
weeks,  making  an  average  of  six  weeks  for  the  whole.  Of  these  ninety-two, 
forty-nine  were  new  scholars,  while  forty-three  had  attended  the  school  be¬ 
fore.  Of  the  eighty  who  were  not  with  us,  twenty-seven  had  also  attended 
at  some  of  the  previous  sessions,  making  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  who  had  been  members  of  the  school,  to  fifty-three  who  had  not ; 
and  of  these  fifty-three,  all  but  twelve  had  attended  either  our  institutes  of 
two  weeks  each,  during  the  fall  of  1854,  or  some  of  those  held  in  the  fall  of 
each  of  the  following  years. 

With  the  consent  of  the  several  boards  of  directors,  I  had  granted  permis¬ 
sion,  by  publication,  to  the  teachers  of  the  previous  winter,  except  those  of 
the  fourth  class,  and  a  few  others  who  had  been  privately  notified  to  engage 
schools  of  the  grade  of  their  old  certificates,  on  condition  that  they  should 
attend  the  regular  examinations,  to  be  held  after  the  close  of  our  session. 
New  candidates  were  also  furnished  with  special  permissions,  on  application, 
on  the  same  terms.  I  was  enabled  to  do  this,  because  I  was  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  qualifications  of  nearly  every  applicant  in  the  county,  and 
teachers  were  satisfied,  as  it  gave  them  time  for  preparation.  The  examina¬ 
tions  were  subsequently  held,  after  due  notice,  at  ten  different  points,  on  the 
Mondays  and  Saturdays  of  each  week,  commencing  about  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  at  which  time  the  schools  were  generally  in  operation.  The  teachers 
faithfully  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  arrangement;  but  I  was  annoyed  to  find 
that  several  new  men,  and  not  always  the  best  material,  had  been  employed 
without  my  knowledge.  My  classification  of  schools  and  certificates  was 
already  well  understood  in  the  county ;  so  I  marked  the  grade  of  each  appli¬ 
cant  upon  the  face  of  his  certificate  as  before,  and  published  the  result  each 
week,  with  the  names  of  the  teachers,  in  the  county  papers.  One  reason  for 
this  was,  that  the  citizens  generally  knew  the  grade  of  their  schools,  and  1 
thought  it  no  more  than  right  they  should  know  what  kind  of  teachers  had 
been  selected  to  fill  them. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  certificates,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  our  first 
class  teachers  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the  several  branches  as  might  reasona- 
bly  be  expected  from  the  books  and  methods  of  instruction  heretofore  in  use. 
Of  forty-seven  belonging  to  this  class,  twenty-five  had  been  members  of  the 
Normal ,  and  know  about  enough  to  go  to  a  State  institution,  if  we  had  one, 
lor  their  next  certificates.  The  rest  of  the  class  have  more  experience,  though 
not  quite  so  well  qualified  in  other  respects;  and  as  they  are  beginningto  sus¬ 
pect  their  own  deficiencies,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  them  a  word  of  advice. 
Though  fully  equal  to  the  same  class  in  the  adjoining  counties,  they  are  far 
below  the  professional  standard.  If  they  happen  to  pride  themselves  on  their 
knowledge  of  grammar,  they  have  only  studied  Kirkham  or  Smith,  and  know 
little  of  the  analysis  and  structure  of  sentences,  or  anything  beyond  the  old 
routine  of  parsing.  If  they  know  something  of  geography,  they  have  no  out¬ 
line  maps  and  generally  fail  to  create  an  interest  in  this  pleasant  branch  of 
study.  While  they  understand  cyphering  pretty  well,  of  mental  arithmetic 
they  know  little  or  nothing,  and  of  course  are  poorly  qualified  to  make  scholars 
comprehend  the  reason  of  the  different  operations  by  any  method  of  analysis  j 
so  that  the  little  black-board,  about  the  size  of  a  door,  is  often  more  than  they 
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are  able  to  use  properly.  They  may  write  a  tolerable  copy,  but  they  have 
never  studied  penmanship  as  a  science.  Few  of  them  are  good  readers,  or 
sound  in  orthography  and  orthoepy  ;  and  all  these  little  infirmities,  with  a  sad 
want  of  knowledge  of  improved  methods  of  teaching,  serve  to  cripple  their 
efforts  in  the  school  room.  Only  two  of  them  are  over  forty  years  of  age,  and 
the  rest  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  a  cause  we  all  have  at  heart,  if  they 
would  make  up  their  minds  to  do  what  our  young  teachers  are  doing,  attend 
some  good  school  for  a  short  time  every  summer.  To  elevate  the  standard  of 
the  class,  I  granted  no  first  class  certificates  to  new  teachers,  except  in  a  single 
case,  at  the  request  of  directors,  although  some  of  them  stood  better  examina¬ 
tions,  and  actually  taught  better  schools,  than  some  of  those  belonging  to  the 
first  class. 

With  regard  to  the  second  class ,  it  may  be  observed  that  most  of  them  are 
young,  enterprising,  and  withal  intelligent  for  their  opportunities,  and  fully 
capable,  if  they  continue  to  improve  as  they  have  been  doing,  to  revolutionize 
the  whole  service  in  this  county.  Many  were  little  behind  the  first  class,  but 
some  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  third.  The  third ,  or  lowest  class ,  have  still 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  to  do  some  teaching,  which  is  a 
great  improvement,  if  we  consider  the  condition  of  things  three  years  ago. 
Both  these  classes  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  fogy  wing  of  the  first 
class.  They  know  they  must  either  go  to  school  or  quit  the  business.  Then 
while  they  are  deciding  this  question  for  themselves,  we  may  make  one  more 
observation,  that  a  third  class  teacher  is  seldom  of  much  use  in  the  school 
room,  or  anybody  else,  without  due  professional  training. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  teachers  employed  last  winter,  forty- 
two  males  and  five  females  were  of  the  first  class;  total,  forty-seven;  sixty- 
five  males  and  ten  females  were  of  the  second  class ;  total,  seventy-five,  and 
forty-two  males  and  eight  females  were  of  the  third  class ;  total,  fifty.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  nineteen  who  had  attended  the  JVormal  school ,  twenty - 
five  belonged  to  the  first  class,  to  twenty-two  outsiders;  of  the  second  class 
there  were  sixty,  to  fifteen  outsiders,  and  of  the  third  class  thirty-four  to  six¬ 
teen.  As  regards  their  capacity  to  teach  in  schools  of  their  respective  grades, 
I  afterwards  classified  our  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  teachers  as  follows, 
viz :  Class  A,  such  as  gave  good  satisfaction  ;  B,  not  so  good  as  the  first,  but 
might  be  retained  once  more,  with  certificates  of  the  same  grade,  and  C,  such 
as  should  only  be  employed  with  certificates  of  a  lower  grade,  or,  if  possible, 
should  be  dismissed  altogether. 

Of  the  first  class  teachers,  eighteen  belonged  to  class  A,  eighteen  to  B,  and 
eleven  to  C;  total,  forty-seven. 

Of  the  second  class,  eighteen  belonged  to  class  A,  thirty-nine  to  B,  and 
eighteen  to  C  ;  total,  seventy-five. 

Of  the  third  class,  twenty-three  belonged  to  B,  and  twenty-seven  to  C ; 
total,  fifty. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  thirty-six,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
gave  good  satisfaction,  though  below  the  professional  standard  in  point  of 
education ;  eighty  more,  or  near  one  half  of  the  whole,  were  passable,  as  times 
go,  many  of  whom,  with  proper  encouragement,  will  make  good  teachers ; 
while  fifty-seven,  or  just  one-third  of  the  whole,  failed  to  give  satisfaction, 
most  of  whom,  and  especially  the  twenty-seven  belonging  to  the  third  class, 
should  be  struck  off  the  list  at  once.  This  classification,  though  it  does  not 
look  quite  so  well  on  paper,  is  more  reliable  than  one  based  on  the  character 
of  the  examinations  alone. 

To  showT  what  progress  has  been  made  in  a  single  year ,  by  means  of  a  good 
school  and  an  efficient  system  of  public  examinations,  we  need  only  compare 
Shis  last  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  when  the  standard  was  not  so  high 
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and  there  were  four  classes  of  certificates.  Of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
teachers  regularly  employed  in  the  county,  thirty-seven  then  had  certificates 
of  the  first  class;  thirty-eight  of  the  second;  fifty-four  of  the  third  and  thirty- 
two  of  the  fourth.  The  aggregate  of  the  first  and  second  classes  was  then 
less  than  one-half  of  the  whole — last  winter  it  was  more  than  two-thirds. 
Then  the  fourth  class  numbered  near  one-fifth  of  the  whole — last  winter  there 
was  no  fourth  class,  and  the  average  standard  of  the  third  class  was  actually 
higher  than  that  of  the  third  class  of  the  preceding  year.  Besides,  a  system 
which  compels  a  majority  of  the  applicants  to  attend  school  every  year,  has 
produced  at  least  as  great  an  improvement  in  their  capacity  to  teach,  by  th® 
diffusion  of  more  enlightened  views  in  relation  to  methods  of  instruction.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-one,  no  less  than  ninety-three  had  attended  th® 
Normal  school,  whose  first  session  was  held  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year. 
Last  year  the  school  was  kept  up  for  the  same  period,  (two  sessions  of  three 
months  each,)  and  the  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  ninety-six,  be¬ 
sides  a  few  who  failed  to  secure  employment.  Hereafter,  by  a  judicious  man¬ 
agement  of  our  educational  interests,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  two-thirds 
of  our  teachers  every  year  will  be  fresh  from  school,  at  least  until  we  have 
a  body  of  men  pretty  well  qualified  in  every  respect. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  teachers  of  last  winter,  only  forty- 
seven  had  taught  in  the  county  under  the  old  system,  twenty-one  of  whom 
were  of  the  first  class;  sixty- eight  had  taught  during  the  first  winter  of  th® 
feiuperintendency ;  one  hundred  and  two  had  taught  in  the  county  during  the 
second  winter;  fifty-one  had  never  taught  a  public  school  before;  seven  more 
had  never  taught  within  the  county,  and  three  more  were  old  teachers  who 
had  come  forward  for  the  first  time  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  system. 
Of  fifty-nine  teachers  of  the  previous  year  who  did  not  teach  in  the  county 
last  winter,  thirteen  were  of  the  first,  thirteen  of  the  second,  seventeen  of  th® 
third  and  the  remaining  sixteen  of  the  fourth  class,  and  thirty-six  had  attended 
the  Normal.  Of  the  fifty-nine  who  were  employed  last  winter  to  supply  their 
places,  six  were  of  the  first  class,  twenty-nine  were  of  the  second  and  twenty- 
four  of  the  third;  seven  belonged  to  class  A,  twenty-nine  to  B  and  twenty- 
three  to  C  ;  total,  fifty-nine,  of  whom  no  less  than  forty- five  had  attended  th® 
Normal.  This  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  material  hitherto  thrust  into  th® 
service,  to  supply  the  places  of  that  third  of  our  teachers  who  annually  retire, 
or  are  dismissed  from  it. 

As  to  the  schools  in  which  they  obtained  their  education,  they  may  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  three  classes:  First,  such  as  owed  their  certificates  to  the  N ormal  school , 
having  previously  attended  none  but  the  public  schools.  Of  these,  eight  be¬ 
longed  to  the  first  class,  twenty-nine  to  the  second  and  seventeen  to  the  third  ; 
total,  fifty-four,  or  near  one- third  of  the  whole.  Second,  such  as  had,  attended 
other  high  or  select  schools  within  the  county,  or  elsewhere.  Of  these  twenty- 
eight  were  of  the  first  class,  thirty-five  of  the  second  and  nine  of  the  third 
cdass ;  total,  seventy-two,  of  whom  only  eleven  had  ever  attended  schools  out 
osf  the  county,  and  all  but  twenty-six  had  also  attended  the  Normal.  Third, 
Mich  as  owed  their  education  to  the  ‘public  schools  alone.  Of  these,  eleven  were 
of  the  first  class,  eleven  of  the  second  and  twenty-four  of  the  third ;  total, 
forty-six,  or  little  over  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  of  whom  nineteen  had  been  at 
the  Normal  for  a  short  time  only. 

Of  the  whole  number,  only  seven  did  not  belong  to  the  county,  and  seven 
more  were  residents,  though  not  born  in  the  county.  Only  seven  were  born 
out  of  the  State,  three  of  whom  were  natives  of  Europe.  The  number  married 
(all  males)  was  forty-one,  of  whom  thirteen  were  of  the  first  class,  fifteen  of 
the  second  and  thirteen  of  the  third,  being  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
The  small  proportion,  who  teach  the  same  school  two  winters  in  succession, 
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generally  belong  to  this  class.  Over  a  third  of  the  whole  are  minors,  and  full 
two-thirds  are  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  As  only  forty-seven  had  taught 
under  the  old  system,  we  may  add  that  less  than  one-third  had  as  much  as 
three  winters’  experience.  If  we  consider  that  less  than  one-third  were  of  the 
first  class,  and  that  about  one-third  are  employed  every  winter  for  the  first 
time,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  stuff  Somerset  county  teachers  are  gen¬ 
erally  made  of.  In  all  these  particulars  there  has  been  little  change  during 
'  my  term,  except  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  certificates.  The 
number  of  females  employed  last  winter  was  twenty-three  to  eight  employed 
the  first  year;  but  although  they  do  as  good  service  as  males,  they  are  grudg¬ 
ingly  employed,  and  in  most  cases  only  where  males  cannot  readily  be  pro¬ 
cured. 

Of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  school  houses  of  which  1  have  full  notes,  thirty 
are  of  the  same  size  and  plans,  being  twenty-two  by  twenty  on  the  inside; 
but  the  middle  of  one  end  is  occupied  by  an  entry,  or  vestibule  some  six  feet 
square.  The  seats  in  this  class  of  houses  are  made  to  face  the  teacher’s  desk, 
and  fastened  with  one  end  to  the  wall  so  as  to  leave  little  space  for  black-board 
surface,  except  the  six  feet  behind  the  platform.  I  think  that  by  altering  the 
seats  and  removing  the  hall  to  the  outside,  the  end  opposite  the  door  might  be 
cleared  for  an  extended  black-board,  and  room  enough  saved  for  a  couple  good 
writing  tables — a  sad  want  everywhere.  Of  the  rest,  fifty-two  are  larger  and 
might  be  made  convenient  enough,  though  few  would  measure  over  six  hun¬ 
dred  square  feet;  but  seventy-three  are  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  class  above 
described,  dwindling  down  to  pens  sixteen  feet  square,  or  even  less,  most  of 
which  class  can  never  be  made  to  answer  the  demands  of  a  teacher  who  under¬ 
stands  his  business.  The  lowness  of  the  ceilings  is  also  a  serious  objection, 
one  hundred  and  ten  being  eight  feet  and  under,  to  forty-five  above  that  height; 
which,  in  the  absence  of  suitable  provision  for  ventilation,  usually  makes  our 
good  houses  very  unhealthy  for  those  confined  in  them.  The  mode  of  heating 
is  by  coal  or  wood  stoves,  just  as  the  mineral  happens  to  be  convenient  or 
otherwise. 

With  regard  to  their  materials ,  seventy-two  are  log  buildings,  fifteen  of 
which  are  weath er- boarded ;  seventy-eight  are  frame  and  six  plank,  and  one  of 
stone  with  a  frame  addition. 

As  to  their  general  repair ,  fifty-seven  would  be  called  good  houses,  fifty-six 
middling  and  forty-two  poor;  but  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  are  apt  to 
call  anything  good  that  will  keep  the  cold  out. 

Of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  thirty-four  were  described  as  having  good 
furniture ,  sixty-nine  middling  and  fifty-five  poor;  but  in  the  best  of  them, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  seats  are  calculated  for  five  or  more,  with  one  end 
secured  to  the  wall,  and  desks  either  too  narrow  or  too  steep  to  be  suitable  for 
teaching  penmanship.  In  eighty-eight  of  these  houses  the  furniture  consisted 
of  long  desks  ranged  along  the  walls,  or  boards  stuck  on  pins  driven  into  the 
walls,  with  benches  of  boards  or  slabs,  generally  without  backs ;  and  twenty 
had  long  tables  or  desks,  with  seats  on  each  side  of  them. 

In  regard  to  black-board  surface ,  so  indispensable  to  a  good  teacher,  1  found 
but  one  room  that  had  over  ten  feet  in  length ;  thirty-three  had  tolerable  boards, 
say  five  to  eight  feet;  sixty-eight  had  poor  ones,  and  fifty-seven  had  none  at 
all,  though  a  number  may  have  been  supplied  since  these  observations  were 
made.  The  fifty-seven  were  generally  poor  schools,  in  places  where  neither 
directors  nor  teachers  understood  the  value  of  the  article;  but  I  sometime# 
found  where  directors  had  furnished  boards  for  all  the  schools  in  the  district, 
that  some  of  the  teachers  were  too  ignorant  or  careless  to  make  use  of  them. 

Last  winter  thirty  schools  were  provided  with  Fowles’s  Out-line  Maps,  some¬ 
times  the  property  of  the  teacher,  and  sometimes  purchased  by  a  subscription 
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of  the  citizens.  About  the  same  number  had  M’Guffey’s  Chart  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  sounds,  and  several  had  Clark’s  Etymological,  <Scc. 

In  relation  to  the  school  houses  lately  built,  or  now  in  the  course  of  erec¬ 
tion — Somerset  borough  is  raising  a  two  story  brick  with  four  rooms,  of  the 
size  and  general  plan  of  the  Lewisburg,  on  page  eighty-six  of  the  School  Archi¬ 
tecture,  the  only  one  yet  built  in  the  county  after  any  of  the  excellent  models 
contained  in  that  work.  It  is  to  be  heated  by  a  furnace.  The  new  building  at 
Berlin  also  contains  four  rooms,  but  is  inferior  to  it  in  every  respecl.  The 
country  school  houses  lately  built  are  better  than  their  predecessors,  both  in 
size  and  material;  and  the  old  ones  usually  hurried  up  on  a  cheap. plan  at 
the  first  introduction  of  the  system,  must  in  the  course  of  nature  soon  follow 
the  fogies  who  used  to  sway  the  birch  in  them.  As  to  their  situation,  seventy- 
eight  were  pretty  well  sheltered  by  woods  or  otherwise,  while  forty-one  wer« 
somewhat  exposed,  and  thirty-nine  considerably  so.  No  special  provision  i* 
made  for  play-grounds  or  privies,  the  freedom  of  the  district  being  considered 
sufficient  for  both  purposes,  especially  as  the  school  lots  are  seldom  enclosed. 

As  to  the  general  working  of  the  system,  it  maybe  remarked  that  there  is  still 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  encounter.  The  new  law,  by  demanding  better 
teachers  and  longer  terms  of  teaching,  has  increased  the  taxes  at  least  fifty  per 
cent.,  a  burden  the  enemies  of  education  are  continually  struggling  to  remove. 
Resignations  are  frequent,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  district  to  elect  three  or 
four  directors  instead  of  two.  Several  boards  have  been  removed  by  the  quar¬ 
ter  sessions,  and  the  example  has  had  a  good  effect  upon  others.  Sometimes 
directors  are  elected  from  their  known  opposition  to  the  system,  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  make  seasonable  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the  schools. 
Sometimes  the  taxes  are  not  assessed  till  November,  the  month  in  which  the 
last  of  our  schools  are  usually  supplied.  It  has  even  happened  that  teacher* 
left  at  the  close  of  a  term  without  receiving  a  dollar  of  their  wages,  and  were 
obliged  to  have  their  orders  shaved  to  raise  money  to  pay  their  board  bills. 
This  disgrace  has  attached  to  more  than  one  district,  and  those  not  always 
the  poorest.  In  three  districts,  the  board  the  second  winter  undertook  to  em¬ 
ploy  teachers  contrary  to  law;  but  the  experiment  was  satisfactory ,  and  will 
not  be  repeated.  Yet  there  are  few  counties  in  the  State,  if  we  except  the  two 
districts  in  the  extreme  north,  where  the  law  has  been  so  fully  carried  out. 

In  the  Turkeyfoot  region,  which  includes  the  districts  south  of  Somerset, 
the  interest  in  behalf  of  education  is  steadily  increasing.  Addison  was  the 
first  township  to  adopt  the  system,  and  is  greatly  indebted  to  Gen.  Ross,  who 
has  a  sort  of  life  estate  in  the  directorship,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  the 
school  affairs  of  the  district  have  always  been  managed.  The  other  townships 
of  this  region,  though  they  were  more  tardy  in  adopting  the  system,  have 
within  a  few  years  turned  out  quite  a  number  of  good  teachers,  and  have 
more  good  schools  than  any  other  portion  of  the  county.  Lower  Turkey  toot  has 
taken  the  lead  in  appointing  a  district  superintendent,  and  both  this  township 
and  Addison  last  winter  did  away  with  Saturday  teaching.  Yet  there  are 
places  even  here  where  the  war  of  the  elements  is  still  waging,  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  low  taxes  and  cheap  teachers.  Milford  has  been  the  only  district  I 
know  of  in  the  county  that  has  attempted  to  make  a  difference  between  the 
sexes,  having  lately  adopted  a  resolution  to  pay  the  usual  wages,  eighteen  and 
twenty  dollars  for  males,  and  twelve  and  fifteen  dollars  for  females.  Last 
winter  two  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  district  were  females,  who  will  now, 
in  all  probability,  be  driven  out  of  employment. 

In  the  Summit  region,  the  schools  are  progressing  fairly ;  but  at  present. 
Summit  appears  to  be  taking  the  lead.  Of  eight  and  a  half  teachers  employed 
by  this  township  last  winter,  six  were  of  the  first  class,  four  of  whom  received 
board  in  addition  to  wages,  consequently  the  district  was  better  served  than 
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any  other  in  the  county.  Brother’s  Valley  alone,  has  so  far  adhered  to  the 
low  wages  policy,  and  has  but  one  first  class  teacher  each  year,  most  of  her 
ten  teachers  being  of  the  third  class.  In  the  mountain  region  east  of  these 
townships,  the  population  is  scattered  and  generally  poor  $  yet  Greenville  pay* 
as  good  wages  as  the  wealthier  districts,  and  the  schools  are  as  well  managed. 
Here  and  in  Northampton,  the  district  superintendency  has  been  introduced. 
Northampton  has  also  abolished  Saturday  teaching,  requiring  the  teachers  in¬ 
stead,  to  meet  on  the  odd  Saturdays  for  mutual  improvement.  I  attended  one 
of  these  meetings,  and  the  plan  seemed  to  work  well.  YVellersburg  promises 
fair,  but  the  other  districts  are  dull. 

In  the  north,  the  schools  have  always  been  supplied  with  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  resident  body  of  teachers.  Conemaugh  has  never  put  the 
law  in  operation,  and  last  winter  Paint  followed  suit.  Other  townships  are 
making  progress,  and  much  more  interest  is  taken  in  these  matters  than  for¬ 
merly.  In  Shade  there  is  strong  opposition,  and  considerable  complaint  about 
the  location  of  school  houses,  which  are  generally  bad  and  must  soon  be  re¬ 
placed.  Somerset  township  is  the  only  one  here  that  has  teachers  to  spare  ; 
and  fortunately  for  the  others,  is  apt  to  spare  the  best,  and  fill  their  places  with 
boys  of  a  low  grade  of  certificate.  Probably  none  of  our  townships  are  doing 
better  than  Jenner  and  Stony  Creek,  which,  three  years  ago,  had  not  a 
single  resident  teacher  fit  for  the  business. 

The  same  want  of  a  resident  body  of  teachers  is  felt  in  other  parts  of  the 
county  ;  so  that  even  in  the  south,  where  our  people  have  learned  to  boast  of 
the  progress  of  their  schools,  only  Elk  Lick  and  Lower  Turkeyfoot  have  any 
to  spare.  Bedford  and  Westmoreland  used  to  furnish  us  some  poor  teachers— 
a  losing  trade  which  is  now  broken  up.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  who 
would  not  think  of  applying  for  schools  at  home,  are  in  the  habit  of  recruiting 
their  pocket-books  every  winter,  at  the  expense  of  the  good  people  of  all  the 
neighboring  counties  except  Cambria.  Let  me  add,  this  is  the  only  class  of 
teachers  among  us  that  don’t  go  to  school,  because  they  already  know  enough 
to  satisfy  their  employers. 

At  present  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  rest,  very  properly,  upon 
the  increasing  efficiency  of  teachers.  They  feel  that  these  are  the  missionaries 
by  whom  the  dark  corners  must  eventually  be  converted.  But  to  do  this,  they 
must  be  imbued  with  a  due  share  of  the  missionary  spirit.  Our  schools  are 
taught  altogether  between  the  middle  of  October  and  the  end  of  March,  and 
for  the  minimum  period  fixed  by  law.  If  a  school  is  worth  any  thing,  it  is 
often  owing  to  the  teacher  alone.  If  there  is  a  want  of  books,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  enough,  he  must  often  buy  them,  and  sell  or  give  them  away  to  get  his 
school  properly  organized.  If  a  black-board  or  a  set  of  maps  is  wanted,  the 
teacher  must  attend  to  it,  or  nobody  else  will.  If  there  is  to  be  a  class  in  gram¬ 
mar  or  geography,  the  teacher  must  exert  his  whole  influence  ;  and  generally 
speaking,  he  must  do  many  other  things  that  “  are  not  nominated  in  the  bond,” 
or  be  content  to  drowse  along  as  others  did  before  him.  So  great  is  the  apathy 
prevailing  in  some  localities,  that  the  citizens  would  willingly  be  without  schools 
if  they  could  escape  the  odious  tax.  A  few  schools  I  visited,  had  not  so  much 
as  a  slate,  or  scarce  a  quire  of  paper  in  the  shape  of  copy  books,  or  even  a 
reading  book  of  any  kind  ;  the  whole  stock  of  literature  being  confined  to  the 
spelling  book.  Some  teachers  are  obliged  to  give  up  in  despair,  through  the 
opposition  of  a  set  of  people  who  believe  that  their  children  will  be  damned  if 
they  learn  to  cypher  beyond  the  rule  of  three,  or  dive  into  the  mysteries  of 
grammar  and  geography.  Still  the  difference  in  teachers  is  pretty  well  under¬ 
stood,  and  it  is  always  worth  a  man’s  while  to  do  his  duty.  The  best  teachers 
readily  obtain  board,  in  addition  to  the  wages,  which  are  usually  graded  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  certificates.  Third  class  men  are  rapidly  falling  into  discredit, 
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being’  already  excluded  from  a  number  of  districts,  either  by  the  action  of  di¬ 
rectors  or  of  the  citizens  themselves. 

Last  fall  I  furnished  teachers  with  a  printed  model  and  instructions  for  a 
report  designed  to  give  full  information  concerning  their  schools — a  request 
which  was  pretty  generally  complied  with.  This  plan,  if  followed  out,  will 
afford  a  great  deal  of  information  that  cannot  be  so  well  obtained  from  any 
other  source.  Institutes,  for  three  days  each,  were  held  after  the  close  of  the 
examinations,  in  Quemahoning,  at  Centreville  and  Harnedsville,  and  were  at¬ 
tended  by  near  a  hundred  teachers ;  but  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter 
once  more  defeated  all  our  plans,  except  that  a  few  public  meetings  were  held 
with  good  results.  The  number  of  schools  visited  was  again  little  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  both  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  travel,  and  because  l 
sometimes  found  them  literally  frozen  out.  Two  such  winters  in  succession 
have  greatly  interferred  with  the  progress  of  the  schools,  besides  discouraging 
teachers,  and  depriving  them  of  an  important  means  of  improvement  by  teach¬ 
ers’  associations  and  literary  societies. 

In  regard  to  this  whole  business  of  the  visitation,  I  am  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  it  is  not  as  efficient  as  it  should  be.  Most  schools  are  not  fairly 
under  way  till  after  the  holidays,  and  the  first  smash  in  February  thins  them 
out,  so  that  the  Superintendent  is  scarcely  able  to  visit  more  than  a  third  of 
them,  at  the  very  time  when  he  might  do  them  the  most  good.  Most  teachers 
will  labor  faithfully  to  get  their  schools  into  a  presentable  shape  ;  but  after  the 
Superintendent  has  been  round  they  sometimes  grow  careless,  because  direc¬ 
tors  are  too  apt  to  neglect  their  duty  in  this  behalf.  1  have  found  some  in 
their  last  month  without  having  been  visited  by  any  body,  except  one  or  two 
of  the  neighbors,  or  some  suffering  wight  who  had  dropped  in  to  warm  his 
toes.  Our  schools  can  never  prosper  without  a  regular  monthly  visitation. 
One  man  that  is  paid  for  this  service  will  do  it  a  great  deal  better  than  six,  and 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  it  when  it  is  done.  The  only  adequate  remedy 
is  the  district  superintendency ,  just  beginning  to  be  introduced  in  the  county. 

The  County  Super  intendency  is  fully  established  in  the  confidence  of  our 
people,  and  an  energetic  and  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties  will  be  fully  sus¬ 
tained.  But  no  quarter  will  be  allowed  to  indolence,  or  timidity  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  The  Superintendent  must  fix  the  standard  of  the  certificates,  and 
enforce  it  by  a  thorough  system  of  examinations.  He  must  vigorously  exert 
both  his  authority  and  influence  to  make  men  qualify  themselves  in  the  first 
instance,  and  do  their  duty  afterwards.  All  this  is  expected  at  his  hands,  and 
if  he  fails  in  any  of  these  particulars  he  will  receive  no  credit  for  past  per¬ 
formance.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  incident  to  his  position  that  may 
subject  him  to  a  great  deal  of  annoyance.  The  salary  is  not  sufficient  for  a 
man  who  must  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  advancement  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem,  and  nothing  less  will  now  answer  the  purpose.  He  must  be  a  teacher, 
because  in  that  way  he  can  do  the  most  good,  and  if  he  undertakes  to  follow 
any  other  business  he  must  inevitably  be  forced  to  resign.  If  he  has  a  suffi¬ 
cient  salary  he  can  easily  get  competent  men  to  do  the  teaching,  and  in  that 
case  should  give  his  own  services  free  of  charge.  But  with  a  small  salary  he 
may  be  obliged  to  teach  school  himself,  which  must  bring  him  into  competi¬ 
tion,  or  even  into  a  position  of  direct  hostility  to  the  very  men  on  whom  he 
should  rely  as  the  sure  foundation  of  his  strength.  This  difficulty  should  be 
removed  by  fixing  the  salary  by  law,  making  it  high  enough  to  secure  the  best 
talent  in  the  profession,  and  at  the  same  time  requiring  him  to  devote  his 
whole  time  and  energies  to  the  schools  of  the  county,  without  any  additional 
compensation  from  any  quarter. 

JOSEPH  J.  STUTZMAN, 

Somerset,  October  26,  1857.  Late  County  Superintendent. 
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The  undersigned  did  not  receive  his  commission  until  some  time  after  the 
middle  of  July,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  excuse  for  saying  that  but  little 
statistical  information  has  been  collected  ;  but,  by  request  of  the  Department, 
such  general  information  as  has  been  obtained  is  herewith  respectful^  sub* 
mitted. 

During  the  three  years’  existence  of  the  school  law,  it  has  become  more 
popular  in  some  districts,  while  in  others  it  has  only  maintained  a  dubious 
stand  still,  or  been  rejected  entirely. 

Its  impotency  is  traceable  mainly  to  the  following  causes,  which  it  will  be 
seen  exist  not  in  the  law  itself,  but  chiefly  in  a  mistaken  conception  of  its 
meaning: 

First.  A  feeling  of  dislike  with  regard  to  the  office  of  County  Superinten* 
dent,  many  believing  it  to  have  too  much  of  a  centralizing  tendency.  This 
caused  a  meagre  salary  to  be  granted,  making  it  inconvenient  for  the  incum¬ 
bent  to  perform  all  the  duties  contemplated  by  the  law. 

Second.  An  apprehension  that  the  power  conferred  on  teachers  and  direc¬ 
tors  was  an  inroad  upon  the  liberty  and  independence  of  parents  and  guar¬ 
dians.  This  portion  of  the  opposition  seems  not  to  consider  that  in  consenting 
to  educate  their  children  in  common,  they  must  sometimes  forego  their  own 
individual  preference  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 

Third.  There  are  those  who  oppose  the  law  because  it  taxes  the  property  of 
individuals  who  have  no  children  of  their  own  to  be  benefitted.  These  do  not 
realize  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  school  tax  than  jail  tax — cheaper  to  encourage 
the  growing  genius  of  the  rising  generation  than  to  go  backwards  to  primitive 
ignorance. 

Among  those  who  have  read  the  law,  and  kept  pace  with  its  administration, 
there  are  but  few,  if  any,  real  opposers.  All,  or  nearly  all,  believe  it  to  be  as 
good,  perhaps,  as  could  be  devised  to  meet  the  present  wants  of  society. 

Were  it  advisable  to  make  any  alterations  in  the  law,  which  is  extremely 
doubtful,  the  board  of  directors  would  seem  first  to  suggest  amendment.  The 
number  should  be  reduced  to  three,  and  the  secretary  should  be  required  to 
visit  the  schools  once  a  month,  for  which  he  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
compensation.  This  arrangement  would,  in  some  neighborhoods,  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  great  good;  but  like  other  laws,  on  the  subject  of  education,  it  would 
fall  to  the  ground  in  those  districts  where  the  people  are  unwilling  or  unpre¬ 
pared  to  receive  it.  Other  alterations  might  be  suggested,  but  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  chief  part  of  the  opposition  would  not  be  conciliated  with 
any  thing  short  of  the  entire  repeal  of  all  laws  on  the  subject  of  education. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  the  school  system  at  present  is 
flagging  in  Wyoming  county;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  make  it  efficient  and  progressive,  is  an  enlightened  under¬ 
standing  of  its  true  intent  and  purpose. 

CHARLES  R.  DAVIS, 
County  Superintendent. 


Lemon,  October  12,  1857. 
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I  have  deferred  making  any  formal  report  until  the  present  time,  that  I 
might  be  enabled  to  obtain  more  accurate  information  in  reference  to  my  field 
of  labor,  and  express  some  definite  opinion  as  to  the  working  of  the  system  in 
this  county.  My  limited  experience,  however,  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more 
than  to  give  a  brief  history  of  my  official  connection  with  the  schools,  with 
such  general  information  as  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Department. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — Public  examinations  have  been  held  during  the 
past  six  months  in  the  following  boroughs  and  townships:  Beaver,  New 
Brighton,  Freedom,  Glassgow,  Hookstown,  New  Scottville,  North  Sewickly, 
Chippeway,  Economy  and  New  Sewickly.  The  examinations  were  partly 
written  from  printed  questions,  and  partly  oral,  and  were  conducted  generally 
in  the  presence  of  the  directors  and  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  district. 

Private  Examinations. — In  consequence  of  the  frequent  applications  for  pri¬ 
vate  examination,  it  was  found  necessary  at  an  early  period  publicly  to  notify 
directors  and  teachers,  that  no  private  examinations  would  be  granted  unless 
by  written  request  of  a  board  of  directors.  Ten  teachers  have  been  privately 
examined.  Of  these,  seven  were  in  possession  of  certificates  from  former 
Superintendents,  and  three  had  never  before  been  examined. 

Teachers'  Certificates. — In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  professional 
certificates  heretofore  issued  in  the  county,  it  was  thought  advisable,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Department,  to  re-examine  teachers  and  issue  new  certifi¬ 
cates.  Notice  to  this  effect  was  given  in  the  county  papers,  and  arrangements 
made  for  examinations.  Many  teachers,  however,  neglected  to  appear ;  others 
declined  to  do  so,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  term  of  one  year  for  which 
their  certificates  were  issued  had  not  expired,  and  that  consequently  they  were 
under  no  obligation  to  comply  with  the  direction  until  the  expiration  of  that 
period.  The  matter  was  permitted  to  rest  without  any  formal  action  until  the 
new  certificates  issued  by  the  Department,  and  the  instructions  respecting  them, 
should  be  received.  Of  course  the  original  intention  will  be  carried  out  at 
as  early  a  period  as  practicable.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
school  year,  thirty  professional  and  ninety  provisional  certificates  have  been 
granted  on  examination.  Three  professional  certificates  issued  in  Allegheny 
county  have  been  endorsed,  and  two  have  been  renewed  for  a  limited  period 
without  examination. 

Teachers ’  Conventions. — Two  conventions  of  teachers  have  been  held 
which,  though  not  as  fully  attended  by  teachers  as  was  anticipated,  have  not¬ 
withstanding  been  productive  of  happy  results.  Public  meetings  have  also 
been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  and  addresses  delivered  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  and  others  on  educational  topics.  On  these  occasions  much  interest 
has  been  manifested  by  the  people  generally,  and  encouragement  afforded  for 
new  effort.  A  call  has  been  issued  by  the  Superintendent  for  a  teachers’  in¬ 
stitute  to  meet  at  New  Brighton  during  the  last  week  in  December.  The  citi¬ 
zens  have  kindly  tendered  accommodations  free  of  charge,  to  teachers  and 
others  who  may  be  present  from  this  and  adjoining  counties.  A  very  general 
attendance  is  anticipated.  During  the  meeting  an  effort  will  be  made  to  effect 
a  permanent  organization  of  the  institute;  also,  to  form  a  teachers’  associa¬ 
tion  for  Beaver  county. 

School  Buildings. — Fifteen  school  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  county 
during  the  past  year,  all  of  them  showing  a  marked  improvement  in  the  style 
of  architecture,  school  furniture,  &c.  The  school  edifice  just  completed  at 
New  Brighton,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  building  is  of  brick,  three 
stories  high,  contains  ten  school  rooms  and  a  lecture  room,  and  is  furnished 
16 
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with  an  the  modern  improvements  in  school  furniture,  heating  apparatus,  &c. 
A  graded  union  school  was  opened  in  this  building  on  the  first  of  September 
last.  Five  hundred  scholars  are  now  in  attendance,  under  the  charge  of  a 
principal  and  nine  assistant  teachers.  The  liberality  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
intelligence  displayed  by  the  directors  in  the  design  and  construction  of  this 
building  are  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

In  my  regular  annual  report,  I  will  endeavor  to  furnish  such  statistical  and 
other  information  as  will  afford  a  more  extended  view  of  the  field.  In  the 
meantime  the  great  object  will  be  to  secure  a  union  of  effort  and  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  to  induce  them  to  meet  frequently  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation  and  mutual  improvement,  and  thus  to  stimulate  them  to  renewed 
and  intelligent  exertion. 

R.  N.  AVERY, 
County  Superintendent . 

Freedom,  November  23,  1857. 
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I  referred  in  detail  (in  former  reports)  to  the  educational  condition  of  our 
county,  its  general  characteristics,  the  prevailing  public  sentiment  in  regard 
to  common  schools,  and  its  origin  or  cause.  Little  else  is  required  in  this 
jpeport  than  the  statistics  of  the  current  school  year. 

School  Houses. — First  class,  eight ;  second  class,  one  hundred  and  five,  and 
forty-six,  third  class.  The  school  house  in  the  first  class,  not  heretofore  re¬ 
ported,  is  in  Jefferson  district, designated  in  my  notes  as  Davis’s  school  house. 
It  is  a  substantial  brick,  large  and  commodious  for  the  grade  of  school  for 
which  it  was  intended.  It  was  built  within  the  last  year,  and  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  finished  at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  but  in  point  of  location  and  design  is 
so  nearly  what  it  should  be,  that  I  deem'  it  proper  to  make  honorable  mention 

of  it. 

School  Architecture. — Two  school  houses  have  been  built  from  plans  con¬ 
tained  in  the  “Pennsylvania  School  Architecture.” 

Materials. — There  are  seventy  frame,  sixteen  brick,  four  stone  and  sixty- 

seven  log  houses. 

Furniture. — First  class  character  in  none  of  the  schools  houses  ;  second 
class  in  forty- five ;  third  class  in  one  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Schools.-— First  class,  graded,  three ;  second  class,  classified,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  ;  third  class,  none.  See  last  report. 

Teachers. _ Age. — Thirty-three  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one  ;  forty- 

five  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five;  thirty  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty ;  twenty-five  between  thirty  and  forty  ;  fourteen  between  forty  and  fifty, 
and  twelve  over  fifty. 

One  hundred  and  forty  are  natives  of  Pennsylvania ;  fourteen  are  not. 
Thirty-five  have  taught  less  than  one  year  ;  seventy  have  taught  from  one 
to  three  years  ;  twenty-nine  have  taught  from  three  to  six  years  ;  twelve  have 
taught  from  six  to  ten  years;  six  have  taught  from  ten  to  twenty  years; 
seven  have  taught  over  twenty  years. 

Fifty- five  are  professional  teachers;  one  hundred  and  four  are  temporary 

teachers.  .  , 

Seventy^flhree  have  read  educational  works ;  eighty-six  have  not.  See  last 

report. 
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Manner  of  Teaching  8fc.— Forty-five  are  rendering  full  satisfaction  ;  one 

hundred  and  four  may  be  employed,  but  need  experience  and  education  :  ten 
third  class.  ’ 


Examinations  and  Certificates. — Examined  and  re-examined,  during  the  last 
year,  one  hundred  and  four.  One  permanent  certificate  granted.  One  hundred 
and  three  provisional  granted.  Second  year  examined  and  re-examined  one 
hundred  and  seven,  and  granted  eighty-seven  provisional  certificates  and 
twenty  permanent.  First  year  examined  one  hundred  and  forty-four.  Granted 
eighty-one  provisional  and  sixty  permanent  certificates,  and  rejected  two. 

Institutes. — No  institutes,  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  were  held  during 
my  term.  They  were  not  so  indispensable  here,  perhaps,  as  in  some  other 
counties.  We  have  two  institutions  that  furnish  a  great  many  teachers  for 
our  public  schools,  Waynesburg  college  and  Greene  academy.  These  institu¬ 
tions  have  done  much  for  the  common  schools  of  this  county,  and  their  influ¬ 
ence  is  every  year  extending. 

Four  meetings  of  county  associations  were  held  during  my  term.  As  to 
.  the  number  of  district  institutes  and  associations,  1  have  no  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining.  They  were  often  held  without  my  knowledge.  In  several  districts 
the  teachers  held  regular  meetings.  Wayne  and  Perry  districts  were  most 
commendable  in  this  respect. 

As  to  the  number  of  “  visitors  at  the  schools”  u  examinations  and  exhibitions, ” 

visits  by  dilectors,  parents  and  guardians,”  commendable,  one  district ;  toler¬ 
ably  good,  four;  injuriously  deficient,  thirteen. 

Leading  cnaracteristics,  puolic  sentiment,  &e.,  already  detailed  in  my  former 
report.  J 


Amid  the  noise  and  confusion,  there  is  still  reliable  evidence  that  education 
by  common  schools  is  silently  working  its  way  into  favor  with  the  masses. 

Parents  are  giving  evidence  of  the  interest  they  feel  in  the  schools,  by  greatly 

increasing  the  number  of  their  visits,  and  their  anxiety  to  procure  teachers  of 
acknowledged  ability. 

The  interest  of  directors  is  evidenced  by  their  personal  supervision  of  the 
schools,  and  their  care  to  provide  suitable  buildings  and  apparatus  for  the  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  the  schools. 

Oi er  thirty  school  houses  have  been  erected  during  my  term  of  office; 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  number.  These  houses,  for  the  most  part,  are  better 
located,  are  larger  and  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended,  than  the  first  houses.  Some  of  the  districts  have  commenced  making 
appropriations  for  maps,  charts,  &c. 

But  the  cordial  co-operation  of  teachers ,  and  their  devotion  to  the  duties  of 
their  profession,  are  the  surest  indices  of  the  final  triumph.  Almost  without 
exception  they  have  stood  side  by  side  in  this  great  work,  and  nobly  vied  with 
each  other  m  sowing  broad-cast  the  seeds  of  knowledge.  Would  that  it 
could  be  said  that  it  was  universally  the  case;  that  the  ability  and  experience 
oi  each  teacher  was  equal  to  every  emergency  of  this  responsible  position ; 
that  all  lelt  the  important  relation  they  sustain  to  the  public;  that  all  their 
energies  were  exerted  to  send  a  healthful  influence  into  every  department  of 

society.  But  while  this  cannot  be  claimed,  their  efforts,  as  a  body,  have  been 
crowned  with  signal  success. 

Ihey  have  effected  a  revolution,  not  only  in  the  manner  of  teaching,  but  in 
the  sciences  taught.  A  stranger  comparing  my  notes  of  the  first  year  with  the 
ast,  wound  scarcely  suppose  they  had  reference  to  the  same  schools  and  same 
pupils.  I  he  branches  required  by  law  are  now  taught  in  every  district  and  in 
nearly  every  school,  and  in  many  schools  physiology,  algebra,  geometry, 
aturai  philosophy,  chemistry,  rhetoric,  mental  and  moral  science  and  po¬ 
litical  economy,  are  successfully  taught.  With  a  continuation  of  the  same 
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commendable  efforts,  our  common  schools  will  soon  become  in  fact,  as  well 
as  in  name,  the  '‘‘People's  Colleges .”  From  all  these  causes  combined  the 
interest  of  parents,  directors  and  teachers — the  attendance  has  been  largely 
increased.  The  first  year  of  my  term  the  number  of  pupils  at  school  exceed* 
ed  any  former  year  by  more  than  one  thousand.  This  year,  judging  from  my 
notes,  the  attendance  will  exceed  the  first  year  by  several  hundreds. 

While  these  facts  show  conclusively  that  the  system  is  growing  into  fa\or, 
and  is  greatly  extending  its  usefulness,  l  do  not  wish  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  great  many  bitter  opponents;  and  as  the  chances  for  repeal  year  a  ter 
year  diminish,  they  become  more  obstinate  and  irritable.  hile  they  met  in 
convention  and  talked  and  passed  resolutions,  it  passed  by  as  the  idle  wind. 
But  latterly  they  have  sought  to  accomplish,  through  political  organization 
and  the  election  of  local  officers,  what  they  failed  to  do  when  acting  indepen¬ 
dently.  But  this  too  “will  pass  away.”  Thinking  men  of  all  parties  will 
learn  that  of  all  qualifications  for  public  office,  opposition  to  the  school  law  is 

the  least  available.  , 

What  we  need.— As  I  have  elsewhere  stated  the  greatest  obstacle  m  the  way. 
of  common  schools  is  the  unequal,  and  in  many  districts,  exorbitant  taxation. 
In  this  county  the  assessment  varied  from  three  to  twenty  mills  to  the  dollar. 
Of  course  it  was  very  difficult  to  convince  a  man  that  it  was  right  for  him  to 
pay  ten  or  twelve  dollars  school  tax  while  his  neighbor  of  equal  property  only 
paid  two  or  three  for  the  same  purpose,  merely  because  the  district  line  happened 
to  be  between  them.  This  objection  was  removed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  leg¬ 
islation  of  last  winter.  The  burthens  of  the  system  would  be  still  further 
equalized,  by  augmenting  the  appropriation  to  an  amount  “limited  only  by 
the  necessities  of  the  treasury.”  That  this  would  be  approved  by  the  people, 
there  is  the  greatest  assurance  in  the  universal  approval,  so  far,  at  least,  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  of  the  increase  of  the  State  appropriation  last  winter. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  policy  of  abandoning  the 
local  taxation  and  supporting  the  system  entirely  by  appropriations  from  the 
State  Treasury.  This  would  remove  the  checks  on  extravagance.  I  here  are 
many  men  of  patriotic  and  humane  impulses,  who  now  oppose  the  system  be¬ 
cause  the  taxation  is  oppressive,  yet  they  look  upon  the  education  of  the 
masses  as  a  matter  of  so  vital  importance  to  society,  that  they  expect  to  con¬ 
tribute  something  for  that  purpose,  and  will  do  so  cheerfully.  1  here  are 
others  however,  who  look  upon  education  as  entirely  a  private  consideration, 
as  much  so  as  a  trade  or  profession;  and  when  they  neglect  to  educate  their 
own  children,  they  console  them  by  telling  them  they  will  give  it  to  them  in 
something  else.  They  look  upon  their  school  tax  as  so  much  money  extorted 
from  them  to  support  the  idle  and  vicious.  According  to  their  notion,  if  a 
man  is  educated,  he  enjoys  the  fruits,  and  if  he  is  not,  the  public  loses  nothing. 
They  complacently  assert  that  if  every  man  had  to  pay  as  much  tax  as  they 
have  to,  and  get  nothing  in  return ,  all  would  oppose  common  schools. 

We  need  a  more  uniform  and  systematic  district  visitation.— It  should  be 
known  from  week  to  week  that  every  school  in  the  district  is  doing  well. 
The  occasional  visits  of  the  County  Superintendent  are  of  great  advantage. 
His  enlarged  experience  will  enable  him  to  make  suggestions  that  will  interest 
and  instruct  both  teachers  and  pupils.  But  it  is  the  vigilance  of  the  local 
officers  that  insures  the  success  ol  the  schools;  to  aid  in  the  discipline  and 
government  of  the  school,  and  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  industry  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  business.  .  .  .c  A  • 

We  need  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  parents,  manifested  by  their 

presence  in  our  school  rooms.  No  youth  of  proper  spirit  will  behave  rudely 
or  be  willing  to  make  a  poor  recitation  in  the  presence  of  a  parent,  lew  per¬ 
sons  are  aware  how  much  it  encourages  youth  t'o  know  that  a  parent  is  watch- 
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mg  their  progress  with  anxiety  and  solicitude.  Many  a  careless  boy  would 
have  abandoned  his  books  and  study  had  it  not  been  for  the  tear  he  saw  in  a 
mother’s  eye.  “Judge  B.”  is  not  the  only  man  whose  mind  has  received  a 
new  creation  bv  a  mother’s  influence. 

We  need  a  host  of  thoroughly  qualified  teachers. — It  is  futile  to  expect  that 
any  great  amount  of  good  will  be  accomplished  by  conning  over  set  questions, 
and  solving  a  few  problems  by  the  aid  of  a  key.  They  should  not  only  have 
scientific  and  literary  qualifications  in  reference  to  their  own  profession,  and 
be  well  versed  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  they  should  have  much  general 
knowledge;  their  minds  should  be  a  never  failing  fountain,  at  the  sight  of 
whose  pure  and  sparkling  waters  the  youth  of  our  country  will  thirst  for 
knowledge. 

JOHN  A.  GORDON, 

Late  County  Superintendent. 

Waynesburgj  December  7)  1857. 


FOREST  COUNTY. 

This  report  should  have  been  forwarded  long  ere  this  time,  but  hindrances, 
over  which  I  had  no  control,  have  caused  the  delay. 

Schools. — Barnett  had  four,  and  Millstone  three  schools  last  year,  1856,  with 
about  the  same  number  of  scholars  that  attended  during  1855.  (This  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  official.) 

Average  time  taught  four  months,  or  a  fraction  over. 

Good  Teachers. — -Forest  county  has  been  favored  with  a  fair  proportion  of 
active,  intelligent  and  practical  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  who  deeply 
feel  their  responsibility,  and  highly  honor  their  profession,  and  who  have 
given  general  satisfaction. 

School  Houses. — Our  school  houses,  generally,  compare  well  with  our  sister, 
though  senior  counties  around  us. 

Directors. — The  school  directors  of  this  county  have  generally  divested 
themselves  of  the  prejudices  which  they  formerly  entertained  against  the 
County  Superintendency.  They  generally  attend  faithfully  to  their  duty,  and 
manifest  a  strong  desire  and  disinterested  attention  and  zea  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  school  system,  and  the  advancement  of  education  generally. 

CYRUS  BLOOD, 
County  Superintendent. 

Marien,  December  3,  1857. 


CORNPLANTER  INDIANS. 

H.  C.  Hickok,  Sir: — In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  es¬ 
tablishing  a  school  among  the  Cornplanter  Indians,  I  herewith  transmit  to  you 
my  annual  report  of  the  condition  and  expense  of  said  school. 

In  my  last  report  to  your  predecessor,  I  mentioned  that  the  Chief  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  grant  of  two  hundred  dollars  from  the  treasury  of  the  Senaca  nation 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  school  house.  He  did  not,  however,  receive  but 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  With  this  sum  Mr.  Marsh  Pierce,  an  Indian, 
has  erected  a  very  pretty  building,  of  a  size  to  accommodate  all  that  will  be 
desirous  of  attending  the  school. 
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It  was  not  ready  for  use  as  early  as  I  had  hoped,  but  the  school  has  been  in 
session  four  months,  and  the  Indians  seem  much  pleased  and  interested.  The 
children  have  made  better  progress  than  is  usually  witnessed  among  the 
whites  of  the  same  age.  The  teacher,  Miss  J.  Tome,  has  learned  much  of  the 
Indian  language,  and  is  thereby  able  to  give  them  a  better  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  words  and  sentences,  as  they  occur  in  their  lessons.  I  here  is  no  school 
that  I  visit  in  which  I  am  more  interested  in  the  exercises  of  the  pupils.  It 
is  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  while  civilization  has  crowded  upon  this  remnant 
of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  longer  ob¬ 
taining  a  livelihood  by  hunting  and  fishing,  the  next  generation  are  like  y  to 
be  prepared  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  that  civilization  which  the  Indian  so  gen¬ 
erally  rejects.  I  know  of  but  one  hindrance  now  to  their  becoming  intelligent, 
industrious  and  happy.  There  are  several  things  in  human  form  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  who  furnish  them  with  whiskey ,  and  who  are  defiant  of  law,  because 
no  one  is  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  prosecution.  In  my  judgment,  it 
one  of  our  most  active  attorneys  could  be  appointed  “Attorney  for  the  Indi¬ 
ans,”  and  be  sure  of  being  remunerated  for  his  services,  this  blighting  curse 

would  soon  disappear.  ,  .  .  , 

There  is  a  lively  interest  in  favor  of  the  school  among  the  whites  in  the 

vicinitv,  and  we  'know  of  nothing  to  hinder  the  triumph  of  the  enterprise. 
At  the  time  of  my  last  visit,  I  found  the  Indian  children  in  extreme  want  ot 
clothing,  but  am  happy  to  state  that  upon  presenting  the  matter  to  several 
ladies  in  Warren,  they  promptly  furnished  of  “second  hand”  garments  enough 

to  supply  their  present  necessities.  ,  . 

The  disbursements  for  the  year  thus  far,  have  been  for  teaching  tour 

months,  at  sixteen  dollars  per  month . . -  ^ 

Books  and  stationery,  &c . . . . . 

Table,  stove,  pipe  and  fixtures.  . . . . . . . 

Maps  and  charts.  . . . . . . . .  " 

81  11 


I  expect  next  year  to  be  able  to  keep  the  school  open  for  a  much  longer 
period.  It  was  closed  earlier  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  this  fall,  to 
give  Mr.  Pierce  an  opportunity  to  have  it  plastered,  and  it  v  is  their  wish  to 

have  no  school  until  spring.  L  L  spENCER, 

Superintendent  oj  Warren  Couhty. 

Columbus,  December  12,  1857. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 

f  The  severe  and  protracted  illness  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  faithful  and  in- 
dustrious  Superintendent  of  this  highly  intelligent  county,  has  prevented  the 
preparation  of  his  annual  report  in  time  for  its  publication  here,  it  is  known, 
however,  from  other  sources,  that  in  those  districts  where  the  school  law  lias 
been  most  fully  carried  out,  the  workings  of  the  system  have  been  the  most 
successful  and  satisfactory,  while  in  other  localities  there  is  still  considerable 
doubt  and  prejudice  with  regard  to  some  of  its  features,  owing,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  to  the  comparative  isolation  of  the  county  from  the  rest  of  the  State,  and 
the  close  connection  and  sympathy  of  their  people  with  the  former  schoo 
habits  of  a  neighboring  State.  The  County  Superintendent  entered  upon  his 


FULTON  COUNTY.  2n 

byhisd  na?t'  1,°®“  "'hh  ,?"ch  en,ergy  and  We,  ready  and  anxious  to  profit 

carries  with  him  th  ’  a"d  ,*°  endeavor  t0  discharge  his  whole  duty  f  and 
P  ,,,  Im  SJ  uapathies  and  confidence  of  the  peoDle  He  held 
County  I  eachers  institute  with  favorable  results  mrl  i  P  *  We  j  L-a 

regular  visitations  when  prostrated  by  illness ;  K nml  “mmenCed  khls 
rvit  much  prudent,  self-denying  labor  yet  to  be  performed.— StaTe°SupV.]  Ut 


FULTON  COUNTY. 

miuea.  l  tie  cause  of  the  failure  is  not  known,  but  his  arrearages  of  snh™ 
have,  m  consequence,  been  withheld.— State  Sup’t.]  g  y 


*  ERRATA. 

On  page  118,  third  and  fourth  lines  from  the  top,  “  raise  the  glorious  con- 
struction,  should  read  “raze  the  glorious  structure.” 

On  same  page,  second  line  of  second  paragraph,  read  “  a  hemisphere,”  for 
our  hemisphere.” 

Same  page,  and  fifth  line  of  same  paragraph,  “seed”  should  be  “reed.” 
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ADAMS  COUNTY 


DISTRICTS. 


1.  Berwick  borough. 

2.  Do. ..  .township 

3.  Conawago . 

4.  Cumberland . 

5.  Franklin . 

6.  Freedom . 

7.  Germany . 

8.  Gettysburg . 

9.  Hamilton. . ...... 

10.  Hamilton  ban . 

11.  Hampton,  (Ind.).. 

12.  Huntingdon . 

33.  Latimore . 

14.  Liberty . 

15.  Menallen . . 

16.  Mount  Joy . 

17.  Mount  Pleasant. . 

18.  Oxford . . 

19.  Reading . 

20.  Straban . 

gl.  Tyrone . 

22.  Tnion . . . 

23.  Butler, . 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  ADAMS 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

^  Whole  number  of  schools . . 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 
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BOUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1S57. 


TAX  AXD  RATE  PER  CEXT. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  ALLEGHENY 


SCHOOLS . 
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19  00 

171 

141 

•  • 

184 

4 

S 

•  •  •  • 

23  00 

204 

J.S0 

•  a 

342 

9 

4 

26  00 

19  00 

333 

255 

%  % 

585 

1 

5 

5 

2 

24  U0 

24  00 

169 

131 

•  . 

248 

9 

3 

3 

40  00 

25  00 

252 

202 

•  a 

389 

1 

10 

3 

1 

37  33 

18  00 

153 

192 

a  • 

313 

4 

6 

•  •  •  • 

25  00 

296 

152 

234 

4 

1 

5 

35  00 

25  80 

185 

155 

.  • 

340 

4 

8 

9 

Jj 

25  00 

20  00 

304 

221 

•  . 

303 

4 

6 

1 

22  00 

16  00 

146 

98 

*  # 

159 

4 

2 

•  •  •  • 

30  00 

T  .  .  .  . 

30 

22 

*  * 

40 

4 

2 

4 

25  00 

18  00 

129 

108 

•• 

287 

8 

5 

O 

Jmt 

35  00 

30  00 

189 

141 

•  • 

274 

4 

9 

»  •  •  • 

30  00 

222 

184 

•  • 

247 

4 

0 

26  00 

114 

101 

118 

1 

10 

2 

2 

50  00 

22  50 

88 

132 

•  • 

220 

10 

15 

S7 

72  00 

28  73 

3.394 

3,194 

•  • 

4,131 

” 

10 

2 

32  50 

154 

133 

*  * 

155 

10 

1 

6 

70  00 

26  17 

195 

210 

.. 

362 

5 

9 

28  33 

203 

142 

.  « 

345 

5 

4 

25  00 

148 

103 

•  . 

118 

10 

3 

32  00 

124 

84 

•  • 

145 

6 

10 

•  •  •  • 

28  30 

222 

188 

•  • 

264 

1 

7 

30  00 

236 

171 

147 

..7. 

6 

6 

1 

32  33 

20  00 

252 

253 

,  , 

280 

8 

1 

!  3 

45  00 

24  33 

152 

99 

.  a 

197 

8 

7 

•  a  •  • 

28  00 

182 

150 

1  •  • 

212 

7 

1 

1 

40  00 

25  00 

80 

74 

•  • 

127 

0 

4 

4 

a  •  a  • 

25  00 

110 

65 

a  • 

175 

1  h 

q 

28  00 

210 

1S4 

264 

1  8 

I  * 

6 

9 

33  33 

20  00 

224 

225 

•  • 

251 

1 

1  6 

I  2 

35  00 

93 

78 

a  • 

144 

. . . . 

5 

0 

4 

26  50 

22  50 

224 

25  L 

a  • 

310 

1 

5 

1  5 

3 

25  00 

I  20  00 

225 

196 

a  • 

262 

1  1 

i  4 

1 

|  1 

30  00 

|  18  00 

33 

44 

•  • 

58 

1  19 

La. 

|246 

1233 

.33  87 

|  23  34 

114,076 

12,408 

*  * 

28,658 

69 
5S 
43 
65 
59 
64 
53 
4  2 
41 
of 


1 1 

61 

4; 

5: 

5« 

4: 

31 

32 

4; 

4 

6i 


0 

7 

6< 


O' 

o 


5 

4 

4 

4 

6 
7 
4 

4 

5 

4 

5 

6 
5 

4 

5 
4 

6 


*  Taken  from  the  reports  of  school  year  ending  aune,  icju  ,  mne  uu  •  •  II 

t  Pittsburg  Nigitt  Schools. — Eleven  teachers  and  562  scholars.  Cost  of  teaching  music  intn 
and  assistants,  $6,425  35.  Male  scholars,  65;  ftf males,  75.  Rent  of  building,  $450;  furniture 
janitor,  $300.  Paid  Prof.  Ames,  for  lectures,  $250;  secretary  of  central  hoard  of  education  to 
Colored  School. -.Pittsburg,  number  of  schools,  1;  schools  yet  required,  1;  months  taugh 
scholars,  118;  females,  109  ;  average  scholars  attending  school,  60;  cost  of  teaching  each  schoU 
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OUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1S57. 


TAX 

AND  RATE 

PER  CENT. 

RECEIPTS. 

* 

EXPENPITTRES 

©  nr 
o 

o  a 

£  2, 

*-» 

^  rr* 

O  =5 

g  X 

c r.  I— 

•  O 

•  <«* 

•  5* 

ij? 

= 

£.o 

£  z 

5*  ^ 

09  ~ 

t—f 

2  sr 

O 

C fj  — 

©  © 

I  s 

•  ^ 

1 

Total  amount  levied . 

flow  many  mills  on  dollar 

lev.  for  building  purposes 

<  < 

Ott  dZ, 
cs 

C  ~ 

M  Ob 

o  **  .* 

CA 

a  ZL* 

OG  — ■ 

i  a 

S'  2. 

i  i 

tr> 

o 

b 

m 

£3 

rr» 

b 

p 

6 

i 

Received  from  collector  of 
school  tax . * . 

o 

c 

C/3 

<r+ 

C 

*~*3 

D 

Cft 

*-$ 

P 

o 

e+- 

o’ 

4 

4 

4 

Fuel  and  contingencies. . . 

o 

►-•ft  o 

P  rj-  Cft 
On  p 
~  Vi  c 

| 

qq  -- 

•  d*  © 

•  Vi 

•  H5 

•  o 

:  5-5 

•  i  i 

21.023  48 

$7,462  16 

$28,485  64  ! 

2.5 

6. 

$1,532  65 

$25,982  90 

$21,130  00 

34,055  21  $3787  10 

1.762  44 

1,762  44  ! 

*  •  •  • 

6.25 

135  45 

1,699  89 

1,200  00  J 

155  00 

480  33 

4,147  33 

2.073  67 

6.221  00  | 

4. 

8. 

286  30 

5.515*96 

4.200  00 

447  47 

1,359  82 

2.028  45 

869  33 

2.897  78 

o 

O. 

7. 

128  10 

2.355  25 

1.605  30 

254  55 

807  60 

3.200  00 

380  00 

3.5S0  00 

1. 

S. 

200  90 

3.491  86 

2.750  00 

579  0u 

260  00 

826  27 

826  27 

149  45 

790  02 

942  00 

85  42 

43  40 

2.267  19 

2.192  83  , 

4.460  02 

8. 

8. 

1 

72  55 

4.124  02 

1,352  00 

205  42 

2.283  40 

1,310  10 

932  60 

2.242  70 

4. 

6. 

140  35 

1.823  00 

1.223  00 

85  10 

630  00 

500  00 

500  00 

1.000  00 

5. 

5. 

67  20 

558  81 

500  00 

35  00 

4.000  00 

205  00 

205  00 

•  •  •  • 

6. 

33  95 

113  38 

181  50 

25  00 

3  30 

2.403  38 

1.030  02 

3.433  40 

1.5 

3.5 

273  70 

3.051  00 

1.976  00 

82  71 

1  252  35 

1  252  35 

6 

91  70 

1  000  00 

725  00 

130  00 

1.209  00 

260  00 

1.409  00 

. . . . 

1. 

4. 

113  05 

1.310  00 

1.215  00 

106  95 

247  65 

1  093  00 

1  093  00 

3  5 

97  65 

1.100  00 

1,056  00 

62  44 

1.049  00 

465  00 

1,514  00 

2. 

3. 

97  30 

1.430  39 

55  00 

50  00 

1.123  20 

1.128  20 

S. 

116  55 

1.063  46 

736  50 

103  81 

IS  40 

1  750  00 

920  00 

2  670  00 

3 

l9.t  fits 

2  600  00 

130  00 

970  00 

1,076  00 

505  00 

1.581  00 

98  35 

1.517  S7 

800  00 

42  50 

479  00 

2.394  19 

2.394  19 

.... 

6. 

140  70 

2.32S  12 

1,721  69 

219  54 

151  82 

2.068  92 

2.068  92 

6. 

215  25 

1.802  15 

1.375  00 

70  35 

39  88 

700  00 

700  00 

1.400  00 

83  30 

1.233  20 

600  GO 

80  00 

1,100  00 

899  08 

’899  08 

1 

36  15 

575  00 

696  00 

81  00 

1.650  00 

1.650  00 

.... 

4. 

232  05 

1,628  84 

1.090  00 

57  00 

1,200  00 

686  00 

475  00 

1  161  00 

101  85 

1,161  00 

616  00 

70  00 

240  32 

292  11 

'532  43 

•  •  •  •  9 

9  80 

'509  44 

240  00 

10  20 

523  00 

900  25 

900  25 

92  75 

883  00 

1.082  75 

76  01 

30  00 

2  279  23 

2,279  23 

5. 

164  85 

2,152  14 

1,700  00 

81  62 

165  89 

1.444  78 

275  00 

1.719  78 

i. 

5.5 

125  30 

1.719  7S 

1,425  00 

148  00 

100  00 

1,022  00 

1.022  00 

.... 

b. 

72  80 

931  00 

725  00 

57  00 

355  00 

2.163  00 

2.065  00 

4.223  00 

5. 

5.25 

146  30 

1.394  56 

193  00 

8,000  00 

51,723  23 

32.002  94 

83,725  17 

O 
o . 

5. 

2.957  85 

74.161  83 

37.779  53 

8.938  45 

18,081 15 

985  00 

815  00 

1,800  00 

5. 

6. 

81  90 

1,500  00 

650  00 

50  00 

81  00 

3,592  69 

3,592  69 

j  8. 

129  85 

3.219  S3 

2,370  00 

630  13 

8,181  50 

1,342  56 

1  342  56 

t 

110  9.5 

1,214  11 

1.211  25 

36  00 

690  00 

690  00 

i  4. 

73  05 

'656  00 

500  00 

20  00 

8  50 

1,578  00 

1.578  00 

. . .  . 

!  6. 

93  45 

1.423  00 

960  00 

50  00 

50  00 

3.948  34 

. 

1.948  34 

1 _ 

]  73  25 

1.840  00 

j  1.750  00 

100  UO 

100  00 

1,253  00 

1  253  00 

_ 1  . 

116  20 

1.153  00 

1.060  00 

70  00 

30  00 

1.223  40 

1.223  39 

2.456  79 

5. 

5. 

144  5'5 

2.142  79 

1,277  63 

SI  52 

830  95 

1.271  45 

1.271  45 

lilt 

92  05 

1.333  10 

1.002  00 

57  96 

273  14 

1.597  60 

1,597  60 

5.5 

j 

87  15 

1.549  68 

1,568  00 

69  83 

«••••••• 

579  51 

579  51 

I  . 

8. 

J 

34  65 

570  43 

455  00 

50  00 

532  40 

400  00 

932  40 

j 

31  15 

700  00 

400  00 

60  00 

!  420  00 

1,600  00 

400  00 

2,000  00 

1  i- 

i  4.5 

110  95 

1,875  00 

125  00 

400  00 

2.596  58 

2.596  58 

j  6. 

Y  186  20 

2,413  66 

1  2,120  00 

I  325  00 

1 20  00 

378  22 

473  99 

852  21 

10. 

1  8- 

) 

52  15 

498  90 

420  00 

14  75 

155  25 

1,023  22 

400  00 

1.423  22 

} 

. 

158  55 

1,351  99 

1.250  00 

50  00 

400  00 

1.574  74 

1.574  74 

!  lib  70 

1,500  00 

1.015  00 

114  39 

12  09 

261  00 

- — fi* 

! . 

261  00 

i 

1  7. 

i 

! 

22  05 

255  00 

216  00 

74  00 

140,434  90 

57.058  04 

197.492  94 

3.61,  6. 

,10,263  60 

173.849  91 

110,262  71 

18,701  33 

56,234  OS 

r<*m  said  districts  for  school  year  ending  June,  1857. 

schools.  31.158.  High  schools.  1;  professors,  10 ;  assistant  professors,  10.  Salaries  of  professors 
B154;  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  $741  33;  Library,  3577  00;  contingencies,  3101  57; 
salary.  3^00;  salary  to  commissions  of  treasurer,  S488  42. 

10;  male  teachers,  1 ;  females,  1 ;  average  salaries  of  males  per  month.  $60  ;  females,  325  ;  male 
^cr  month.  66;  cost  of  instruction,  $850;  fuel  and  contingencies,  375;  building,  4o.,  3136  66. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  ARMSTRONG 
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3. 
9. 
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Allegheny . 

Apollo . 

Buffalo,  North. . . . 

Bo. .  .South . 

Brady’s  Bend - .  • 

Burrell. . 

Cowanshannock  .... 

Franklin  . 

Freeport  borough  ...... 

Kittaiimng  borough... 
Kiskiminetas 
Kittanning . . 

Leech  burg. . . 

Madison  . . 

Manor. . . . . . .  u 

Milton* . . . 

Mahoning . 

Plum  Creek*. . ........ 

Perry . 

Pine . . . . 

Ptedbank. . . .  • 

Sugar  Creek . .  • 

Valley  . . . . . 

Wayne . 

New  Worthington* 

Belknap,  (Ind.) . 
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35 
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62 
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41 
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41 
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*  Taken  from  report  of  1856 
t  New  district. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857, 


TAX  AND  RAfE  PER  CENT. 
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$1,180  89 
167  71 
695  42 
963  00 
1.484  41 
612  22 
1.585  29 
1,675  00 
592  63 
1,253  39 
916  00 
750  43 
197  70 
707  52 
629  39 
88  20 
1,096  85 
535  00 
646  41 
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21,179  14)  4,065  17 


$1,771  32 

. 

3161  00 

$1,771  30 

167  71 

5. 

38  85 

147  09 

695  42 

8. 

68  95 

274  00 

963  00 

6. 

103  60 

901  72 

1.484  41 

9. 

213  50 

1.376  11 

841  80 

3. 

8, 

55  30 

1.783  19 

1. 

8. 

145  25 

1,441  70 

1,675  00 

8. 

203  00 

1,800  00 

592  63 

*  i  4  •  •  • 

4. 

114  10 

324  85 

1.253  39 

6. 

149  SO 

988  43 

2.198  00 

6. 

5. 

174  80 

2,117  87 

750  43 

•  •oe«« 

9. 

86  10 

539  81 

197.  70 

5. 

39  20 

175  63 

1.061  28 

6. 

12. 

106  75 

765  40 

629  39 

6. 

68  GO 

176  40 

if  50 

08  on 

1,096  85 

12. 

97  30 

1.169  13 

700  00 

152  25 

64Q  95 

646  41 

13. 

89  95 

Utr  ij  Zm'J 

372  00 

1,082  36 

13 

inf  so 

i  ni9 

956  00 

. 

13. 

78  40 

L*U'x4  OO 

972  00 

1,771  62  1 

2- 

11. 

140  35 

1.822  05 

1.041  94  ! 

5. 

8. 

103  25 

714  93 

1,261  08  j 

4. 

9. 

118  30 

1.261  08 

144  49  1 

r  -f  »  ■  ■ 

10. 

24  50 

114  63 

193  98  I 

8. 

8. 

12  25 

196  08 

10S  51 

8. 

102  70 

25.244  31  ;  4.37-  8  5  i  2,670  65 


31,108  12 


f* 

o 

S3 


o 

o 


03 

o 

S3 

O. 

O 

GQ 


=‘  3‘S. 
0303  ^ 


c*. 

2 


o 


GQ 

ZJ 

St  D 
c  o 
03  — 


to 

2.  » 
S'* 
03 

-  n 


$1,120  00 

$80  00 

$500  00 

13  9S 

6  25 

635  00 

I  39  40 

944  00 

i  61  72 

820  00 

154  75 

692  35 

560  00 

378  80 

1.158  54 

87  77 

264  34 

1,440  00 

100  00 

430  00 

564  00 

15  00 

1.119  00 

78  11 

60  00 

62  51 

1,015  07 

665  00 

50  00 

198  50 

210  00 

14  32 

5  32 

698  00 

54  60 

372  4tl 

605  13 

43  55 

40  00 

5  83 

5  00 

728  00 

130  91 

235  00 

1,027  50 

70  72 

1S5  30 

392  00 

44  79 

703  25 

47  26 

700  00 

161  23 

405  00 

1,500  00 

65  00 

226  00 

667  50 

36  74  ! 

517  40 

760  00 

65  00 

570  00 

120  00 

10  00 

88  00 

94  33 

100  00 

8  17 

-  » 

20  00 

17,324  92 

1,491  36 

6,331  14 
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BEAVER  COUNTY. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  BEAVER 


DISTRICTS. 


SCHOOLS. 


teachers. 


1. 
JtJ  • 

*3 

V  • 

4. 

5. 

6. 
f 

6  ■ 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
37- 
18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
2?. 
24. 

*>5 


Jleaver  borough*  . . . 
Do. .  .B  ig 

Do. .  .South. ...... 

Brighton  . . .  • 

Do. .  .New . 

Chippewa . . . 

Darlington  ......... 

Economy . *  •  •  ‘  • 

Fallston. . 

Franklin*. ......... 

Freedom. - ...... 

Greene . . 

Hanover.. ........... 

Harmony!  . . . .  •  • 

Hopewell . 

Independence* . 

Marion* - ........ 

Moon . 

Ohio. 

Philipsburg. . . ...... 

Patterson . 

Pulaski . . . . . . 

Raccoon*. . . 

Rochester  borough. . 
Do. .  • .  .township  . 

Sewickley,  New . 

Do. ...  •  North  . . . 


28. 

29 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34 


Darlington. .  .do. 
Glassgow,  (new) . . 
Industry,  (new) . . 


Do.. 


.do.  Ind. 


cr 

o 

H-* 

CO 

d 

d 

B 

© 

© 

►-♦j 

CO 

o 

d- 

o 

© 

m 

Number  of  schools  yet  required...  j 

f>  ■ 

3  i 
>1  1 
p  ! 
09 

CD  ! 

tz!  1 
° 

o 

t-b  i 

B 

o 

0 

r-t- 

P- 

OE i 

ert- 

P 

d 

0^ 

h-' 

rW- 

5 

•  •  •  • 

5 

4 

»  •  •  t> 

5 

7 

®  •  •  • 

6 

6 

•  •  •  • 

6 

4 

•  #  •  • 

4 

.  5 

•  •  •  • 

5 

.  6 

•  •  i  £ 

5 

.  8 

»  •  •  • 

4 

»  «  •  6 

6 

.  5 

.  ,  ,  » 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

.  12 

4 

2 

4 

.  5 

•  «  •  • 

4 

i  i  «  i 

4 

.  5 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 

6 

•  *  *  e 

4 

.  2 

•  •  •  « 

4 

.  4 

4  | 

&.««'* 

4  j 

.  1 

»  n  *  • 

4 

.  2 

•  ■  • 

8 

.  10 

•  •  • 

4 

j  •  •  •  • 

4 

0  1 

•  *  • 

5 

v)  1 

j.  .  . 

1  4 

.  .  . 

i  4 

.  4 

'  .  .  - 

4 

A)  1 

4  •  • 

4 

v)  3 

■  •  • 

5 

v)  1 

r  •  • 

147 

1  5 

4 

o' 

© 


3 

p 


CD 

P 

CD 

pr 

CD 

>-S 


5 
4 
8 

6 
2 

3 

4 
6 

•  •  • 

5 
1 
5 

12 


d 

B 

O' 

CO 

o 

S’ 

E 

d 

CO 

ct- 

O 

© 

o 

CD 

Hj 

xn 


> 
B  < 
©  2 
B  D5 

r£<W 
CD 


zn 

P 

M 

P 

CD 

CA 

o 

l-b 

B 

& 

CD 

Cfi 

►0 

CD 


s  < 

c  ® 
§  5 

§£{19 
CD 

SB 
p 


■CD 

o 

l-b 

CD 

B 

p 

I— » 

CD 

Oi 

>rs 

CD 


SCHOLARS. 


'  gP 

fej  ! 
0  1 

d 

g-  <T 

B  2 

E 

E 

B 

O 

C- 

© 

©- 

© 

!—>  33 
C’0'9 

►-5 

09  ° 

© 

l'"t3 

S, 

© 

m  d 

p 

ci  S 

B 

2 

d 

5  3 

© 

5 

►— j  • 

c  o' 

p. _ 

B 

*—  o 

© 

09 

•  t-i 

CG 

O 

CD 

Q 

•  o 

B* 

CO 

© 

© 

© 

© 

d 

►-» 

p 

•  CG 

•  © 

.  cr 

CG 

go 

H 

B 

*  ° 

GQ 

* 

.  p 

• 

*  3 

• 

i p  1 

• 

• 

• 

i  •  •  i 

O 

O 

co 


CD 

P 

CD 


b 

CD 

P 

CD 


co 

CD^ 

o 

» — « 

p 

►* 

•0 

CD 


2 

2 

3 
5 

10 

2 

2 

4 

”i* 

2 

9 

7 

1 

•  »  •  • 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 


4 

$29 

00 

$17 

00 

204 

229 

•  #  * 

4 

20 

00 

10 

00 

104 

88 

•  •  •  I 

8 

18 

00 

9 

00 

181 

159 

•  •  •  •  j 

6 

2 

24 

00 

12 

00 

140 

100 

....! 

30 

00 

18 

00 

109 

103 

•  •  •  •  | 

2 

20 

00 

12 

00 

147 

105 

•  •  •  •  1 

6 

19 

75 

14 

50 

72 

78 

•  •  •  *i 

2 

20 

00 

16 

00 

152 

135 

3i 

2 

20 

40 

40 

46 

4 

18 

00 

13 

66 

106 

96 

•  •  •  • 

1 

36 

00 

18 

00 

75 

65  1 

11 

4 

19 

00 

13 

50 

159 

136 

•  •  •  • 

4 

20 

00 

14 

00 

251 

215 

•  •  •  • 

2 

22 

33 

17 

00 

0  •  •  • 

3 

17 

50 

14 

00 

132 

70 

•  •  •  • 

20 

00 

12 

00 

75 

51 

34 

20 

00 

160 

135 

•  •  •  • 

3 

20 

00 

10 

00 

163 

139 

.... 

oa 

50 

61 

50 

53 

•  •  •  • 

ZjO 

30 

00 

•39 

36 

1 

22 

00 

11 

00 

75 

68 

*  *  *  • 

6 

14 

27 

115 

146 

4 

36 

00 

15 

00 

!  150 

110 

•  »  •  • 

2 

25 

00 

18 

00 

J  45 

48 

•  •  *  • 

3 

1  20 

00 

14 

50 

263 

240 

1 

9 

20 

00 

I  12 

00 

|  160 

140 

1 . . . . 

q 

j  35 

00 

20 

00 

|  86 

91 

. . . . 

1 

13 

00 

i  *32 

36 

*  •  *  * 

27 

00 

. . . . 

30 

27 

1. . . . 

i 

20 

00 

1  17 

00 

|  132 

|  123 

•  »  i  • 

35 

00 

1 

32 

30 

•  •  •  • 

3 

30 

00 

1  18 

00 

151 

138 

•  •  •  • 

25 

00 

.... 

j  25 

30 

•  •  •  • 

,  89 

|  24 

23 

14 

77 

|  3,792 

3j383 

129 

5,223 


oo 


*  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  1856. 

-*  Hstfi  failed  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1S57. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 


RECEIPTS. 


_  > 
5  S 

*—  O 

O  £ 
if-  r*- 
G  ^ 

IT.  O 


X 

o 

c 

o' 

P-* 

at 

o 


35  O 

3 

—  c* 

■3  o 
o 

8  ff 

“  * 


o 

< 


H 

c 

e 


g 

5 

o 


o 

*< 

o* 

p- 


*1 

cr" 


SI -411  11 
440  00 
613  00 

549  19 
1.015  42 

550  76 
794  54 
800  00 
440  00 
355  00 
242  40 
604  71 

1.130  31 

§1.128  89 

1,015  42 

§2,540  00 
440  00 
613  00 
849  19 
2,030  84 
550  76 
794  54 
1,030  00 
440  00 
355  00 
484  80 
604  71 
1,130  31 

230  00 

242  40 

383  15 

182  37 

565  52 

326  00 

s 

326  00 

426  30 

426  30 

612  64 

612  64 

889  18 

343  65 

1.234  S3 

238  91 

238  91 

279  39 

279  39 

297  00 

821  00 

1,117  00 

400  00 

254  15 

654  15 

456  16 

367  SS 

824  14 

247  67 

247  67 

973  00 

•  584  00 

1,557  00 

437  00 

261  00 

748  00 

335  51 

377  11 

762  62 

83  00 

83  00 

55  00 

55  00 

404  09 

404  09 

169  96 

169  96 

339  93 

773  21 

. 

773  21 

124  47 

. ! 

124  47 

17,253  OS 

5,978  93 

23.238  02 

5  2 
<  < 

o  ~ 


w* 

P  2. 

f' 

*■“  a 


09 


»■©  © 
c 

a  q. 
o 

Ut 


©  * 
2.  3 
S'  w 


o  „ 

a* 

"H  © 

5  3 


O  S 

30  ^ 

©  © 

00 


,  c 
© 
© 


o 

3 

CC 

r~*- 

CJ 

r+- 

G 


C 

03 


ST  o 
r  a 

*  o. 

•  <* 
•  o 


o 

o 


o 

a 


»-s 

a 

o 

0 

C 


5. 

3.5 
4. 

6. 

4. 

4.5 
3. 
3. 
7. 

3.5 

5. 
3. 
3.5 


3159  60 
70  70 
82  95 
97  65 
145  60 
63  70 
89  25 
92  75 
42  35 
51  10 
36  05 
147  70 
143  50 


3408  12 
601  00 
806  73 
1.872  77 
513  54 
784  00 
1.030  00 
240  00 
351  00 
512  12 
395  91 
1.114  18 


1.  I 


2. 

2. 

8. 

6. 

5. 

5. 

4. 


3.  j 
1.5  1 

4.  ! 


3. 

5 

5. 

4. 

5. 


75  60 
65  10 
35  70 
64  40 
122  85 
33  25 
16  80 
50  40 
85  75 
63  95 
32  20 
144  55 
95  55 


498  OS 


216  04 
600  00 
600  00 
237  41 
258  69 


4. 


o. 

5. 

4. 

5. 


453  16 
434  83 
442  93 
1.722  02 
748  00 


30  00 


395  33 
338  01 
720  58 
115  45 


3. 


4.4  (  2.H4  00  116.439  90 


EXPENDITURES. 


9 

O 

Zti 

e-f" 

C 

c. 

a 

1  t 

C 

« 

M  • 

c 

• 

* 

• 

* 

A 

I 

• 

: 

Fuel  and  contingencies . , 

Cost  of  school  houses,  purchas¬ 
ing,  building,  renting,  repair¬ 
ing,  Ac . . . 

§1.065  00 

§8  31 

$30  79 

320  00 

75  00 

607  50 

75  50 

780  72 

184  38 

| 

384  00 

22  42 

,5.981  54 

414  00 

67  91 

:  ' 

710  00 

74  00 

640  00 

80  00 

325  00 

240  00 

18  12 

18  15 

20  17 

216  00 

37  50 

295  00 

569  00 

43  79 

962  84 

78  11 

50  20 

354  00 

34  89 

150  00- 

353  00  | 

25  00 

232  00  j 

23  52 

6  00 

400  00 

50  00 

200  00 

760  00  ! 

85  55 

lB  05 

228  00  i 

21  25  j 

36  55 

240  00  | 

18  69  ; 

297  00 

45  56  1 

350  50  1 

p  50 : 

101  00 

359  50 

2  42  j 

19  59 

494  00  I 

2  50 

23  00 

803  00  ; 

1S3  44 

1.200  00 

512  00  | 

4S  00 

3S6  00 

375  00 

2  00 

50  00 

72  00  ! 

12  50 

103  00  1 

4  87 

365  00  ! 

19  16 

6  44 

140  00  . 

j 

345  00 

711  00 

34  53  i 

22  67' 

100  00  j 

5  00  | 

7  00- 

14,163  06 

1,411  58 

9,273  91 

» 
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BEDFORD'  COUNT  V 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  BEDFORD 


I 


1. 

2. 

3.. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 

.  8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


DISTRICTS. 


Bedford  borough . 

Do. .  .township. . . . 

Broad  Top . 

©olerain . 

Cumberland  Valley. . 

Harrison . 

Hopewell . 

Juniata  . . . 

Liberty . . . . . 

Londonderry . 

Monroe  . . . . . . . 

apier .............. 

Providence,  East. . . . . 

Do . West . 

Southampton* . 

St.  Clair . . 

Schellsburg . . . . 

Union . . . . . 

Woodberry,  Middle  . . 
Do . South'. . . . 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

Number  of  male  teachers . . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

j 

i 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 

rnnri  t.h . . - . 

| 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 

month . 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

i 

Number  learning  Herman . 

i 

j 

I 

0 

-j  © 

roq 
q  ° 

/>  £ 
2-g 
l  B 

s  cr4 

—  © 

o 

Ul 

o 

Q 
«— • 

i 

£5 

rr- 

1 

I  Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per 

mrm  tli . . -  -  - . 

5 

.... 

4 

3 

o 

O 

$29  00 

$21  66 

144 

130 

d#i« 

274 

$  55 

11 

i 

4 

9 

2 

22  38 

18  00 

252 

195 

•  •  •  • 

289 

53 

6 

2 

O 

O 

6 

.... 

20  00 

107 

61 

•  •  •  • 

108 

71 

9 

•  iii 

4 

9 

,  .  .  , 

20  00 

108 

146 

•  •  •  • 

218 

71 

11 

•  c  •  • 

4 

11 

•  •  •  • 

18  54 

•  •  • 

9  •  •  •  • 

213 

137 

«  •  •  t 

224 

58 

7 

•  •  •  • 

4 

7 

r  .  .  . 

18  14 

•  •  0 

•  till 

140 

110 

•  •  •  • 

170 

51 

7 

1 

4 

7 

.  .  .  . 

21  74 

162 

135 

•  •  •  • 

174 

51 

11 

e  •  •  • 

3 

11 

... 

16  00 

226 

204 

•  •  •  • 

430 

41 

4 

2 

3 

4 

.  .  .  , 

24  50 

120 

112 

•  •  •  • 

150 

42 

6 

1 

5 

6 

,  ,  .  , 

18  88 

138 

108 

•  •  •  • 

210 

46 

13 

1 

3 

12 

1 

18  50 

18  00 

252 

181 

•  •  •  • 

330 

55 

13 

•  •  •  • 

4 

11 

o 

Xj 

16  00 

16  00 

248 

233 

•  •  •  • 

248 

43 

8 

1 

4 

8 

•  •  •  i 

17  50 

192 

155 

•  •  •  • 

198 

40 

12 

1 

4 

11 

1 

19  87 

20  00 

255 

192 

3 

447 

55 

6 

.... 

1 

6 

16  00 

•  •  • 

•  •  4*  • 

113 

62 

•  •  •  • 

175 

55 

16 

•  •  •  • 

4 

16 

1 

18  00 

9  00 

386 

311 

•  9  •  • 

384 

42 

2 

•  •  •  • 

4 

O 

,  ,  ,  , 

2 

3  00 

66 

49 

•  •  •  • 

70 

40 

12 

1 

4 

11 

1 

17  90 

18  00 

295 

244 

•  •  •  • 

345 

40 

13 

•  ••• 

3 

12 

1 

22  00 

7  00 

346 

228 

•  •  •  • 

390 

47 

8 

1 

4 

S 

22  00 

227 

167 

•  •  •  • 

240 

45 

ISO 

12 

3 

170 

12 

19  99 

15  96 

3,990 

3,160 

3 

5,074 

50: 

*  No  report;  the  above  was  taken  from  school  year  ending  June,  1856.  Appropriation  remains 
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UO  U  NT Y,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1S57. 
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BERKS  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  BERKS 


DISTRICTS. 

schools. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months  taught... 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

3 

r- 

B 

O 

c 

(X 

B 

©*" 
e«-  ! 

£  1 
a  | 
nr  i 
2  ! 

rn  1 

\ 

C 

C 

r 

c 

2  » 

» 

g, 

Ejf 

CD 

in 

O 

B 

g. 

© 

Gi 

CD 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 
month. . . .  . . 

Number  of  male  scholars. . 

1 

Number  of  female  scholars. . 

Number  learning  German. . ..... 

i! 

c 

f 

* 

>  ! 

i  © 
13  j 

r-w  ! 

3  © 

3 

a  3.  j 
■5  3 

rs 

! 

•■j 

o  ! 
*-»>  ; 

in  ; 

CD  1 

^  1 

2* 

p* 

*“S 

“  1 
3  ! 

c-t- 

1  | 

ct 

3  O 

5-  ° 

er  ”» 

rr 
*  © 

.  s»- 

7  or 

:  O 

.  a? 

r  & 

.  p 
.  O 

.  or 

'■  S' 

if 

• 

•  © 

1  1 

4. 

11 

1 

$25  00 

........  1 

272 

195  1 

91 

467  *  59 

ij. 

c 

4 

e 

”1 

25  00  1 

298  1 

162 

23 

198 

54 

Q 

•  •  •  « 

A 

q  ! 

I 

20  66 

246 

188 

2 

318 

55 

1  1 

4 

V  1 

11 

’  1 

25  00 

‘  ‘  ’  ! 

306  1 

223 

34 

29S 

52 

Q 

4 

9  ! 

26  31 

190  ! 

111 

56 

301 

78 

9 

8 

2  ! 

*r,,l 

27  ftn 

I 

61 

49  1 

77 

50 

.7  Bethel  . 

1 9 

4, 

12 

i 

>5  00 

j 

318 

252 

58- 

323 

53 

4 

4  ' 

. .  ^ 

21  00 

105 

95 

25 

75 

42 

4 

•  •  •  9 

ft 

4 

•*•  •  •  1 
*1 

20  00 

$12  00 

102 

92 

114 

66 

•  •  •  • 

4 

8 

23  00 

238- 

175 

133 

210 

45 

11.  Colebrookdale*. . . . 

7 

•  <  •  4 

4 

7 

22  43 

151 

112 

22 

266  ! 

59 

12.  Cumru  . . 

10 

*•40 

4 

9 

1 

21  64 

12  00 

275 

202 

35 

2b0 

44 

14.  1  Inn  i/ln.ss  .  .  ,  .  . . 

T 

4 

7 

25  00 

. 

193 

186 

6 

216 

46 

15  njM.rl . .  .  .  •  . 

A 

•  •  •  O 

4 

ft 

2o  no 

168 

136 

47 

171 

40 

i  ft  Vi  vetor . . . 

‘  ” 

4 

12 

25  00 

361 

275 

385 

47 

17  (4-reen  wip.  h . . 

1 1 

1 

4 

1 1 

25  00 

343 

240 

125 

298 

47 

1 

7 

9 

a 

31  00 

20  00 

168 

153 

235 

47 

V 

ft 

1 

4 

8 

24  00 

215 

151 

72 

210 

53 

20.  Heidleberg,  Upper, 

5 

•  •  •  O 

4 

4 

1 

22  00 

25  00 

139 

80 

6 

185 

5L 

91  Dii . TiOW«r. 

1  ° 

4 

1  2 

21  00 

390 

272 

75 

342 

43 

22  11a . North, 

Fy 

•  9  •  • 

4 

22  00 

138 

123 

21 

152 

42 

7 

.  .  .  . 

4 

hr 

"" 

' 

22  00 

156 

152 

92 

131 

50 

9 

•  »  t>  ' 

ft 

o 

29  33 

109 

61 

125- 

52- 

25.  Long  Swamp . 

O 

ll 

•  »  •  « 

.91. 

4 

11 

[ 

25  00 

264 

201 

52 

275 

59 

7 

4 

fr 

25  00 

225 

1  163 

2>9 

45 

27.  Marion . 

8 

:  4 

7 

1‘Y 

1 

22  00 

17  00 

218 

205 

11 

277 

41 

9ft  M  51.Yfl,tfl.WRV . 

1  0 

4 

1 

25  00 

1  308 

256 

36 

299 

5  3 

i  i* 

7 

4 

hr 

25  00 

196 

ITS 

18 

1  47 

30.  OLey.. . 

12 

4 

12 

.... 

25  00 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

I  323 

229 

8 

552 

j  54 

a 

5 

4 

6 

8 

2 

28  83 

IS  00 

200 

169 

218 

j  57 

0 

Q 

2L  81 

1  219’ 

145 

20 

195 

48 

33  Pike  . 

O 

A 

.  .  .  . 

4 

ft 

r  * 

20  00 

1  156 

110 

94 

123 

45 

34  Perry  ............ 

u 

"  * 

4 

8 

I 

1 

25  00 

243 

164 

;  66 

206 

!  49 

12 

t  A 

4 

12 

1  9 

25  00 

4 1 ;  3 

|  805 

129 

364 

1  42 

•  •  •  • 

A 

A 

22  on 

14  00 

408 

!  292 

444 

43 

lo 

7 

•  •  •  • 

4 

7 

25  no 

254 

I  217 

125 

1 

2b  0 

35 

38.  Ruscombmanor . . . . 

< 

7 

•  •  •  • 

4 

7 

25  57 

220 

1S7 

26 

1 

236 

44 

39.  Reading,  (5  wards,) 

40 

2 

10 

8 

58 

49  10 

20  46 

2.057 

2.046 

. 

39 

40  S ■nr ini/  . .  .  .  .  * 

T  A 

4 

13 

1 

22  00 

22  00 

355 

270 

12 

U\>  L 

49 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 

30  00 

17 

13 

2 

19 

1  00 

42.  Talpenocken  ....... 

1 

12 

•  •  *  * 

.  •  • 

4 

12 

21  50 

. 

293 

220 

77 

332 

50 

43.  Do . Upper 

6 

1 

4 

6 

•  •  •  • 

23  83 

. 

111 

98 

209 

68 

44  Tin  inn . 

Q 

7 

8 

1 

25  00 

13  62 

370 

350 

•  •  •  •  • 

4 !  4 

39 

7 

. . . . 

4 

7 

19  85 

210 

145 

50 

209 

39 

At\  Windsor  .  . 

1 

ft 

1 

T 

4 

5 

1 

25  00 

25  00 

204 

143 

42 

314 

43 

47.  "VVomelsdorf . 

4 

1 

7 

3 

1 

26  00 

25  00 

139 

140 

1 

156 

37 

404 

7 

41357 

i  78 

24  79 

!  IS  67 

12,248 

9,981 

1,726 

i  13,957 

J2fc 

*  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  ending  June,  1857. 
t  Non-aocepting. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  ANI)  RATE  PER  CENT. 


£  3 

£  o 

►c  p 

O  3 

CO  <r*- 
CD 

co  o 
<-r> 


P 
* 
>— i 

a 

o’ 


V 

o 

o 


■$1,020 

1.040 

1,000 

1,161 

1,150 

571 

1,600 

300 

458 

891 

1,000 

1.30S 


34 
00 
00 
69 
00 
73 
00 
00 
37 

35 
00 
66 


OP}  o 

I 2- 

♦3  © 

o  ^ 

S  S' 


cd 

CD 

P- 

S5 

l-i 

o' 

3 


H 

o 

c*- 

p 

I— I 

p 

s 

o 


CD 

<1 


o  2 

M 

p.  3 

w,g 

O  3 

3  3 


$1,020  34 
1,040  00 
1,000  00 
1,161  69 
1,150  00 
571  73 
1,600  00 
300  00 
458  37 
891  35 
1,000  00 
1,308  66 


3 

OP} 


.  co 


o 

>3* 
3 

►3 
O 

U)  r*\, 

cd 

c a  © 

•  »— 

•  P 

•  "1 


tr 

CD 


CD  O 

p*  3 

«3  P 
O  3 

co 

o  „ 
3“  3 
o  r- 
c  03 
l““1  02 

^  o 
£  3 
*3 

O  *£ 

cn  Er 
CD  CD 

CO 

:  p- 

.  O 


P 
I -t 


RECEIPTS. 


<rt- 

o’ 


CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

P. 


O 


co 

ert~ 

p 

CD 

P 

-3 

•3 

►i 

O 

35 

-i 

P* 


3. 

1.5 

1.5 


6.5 


2.25 


1.9 


•2. 


W  CD 


CD 


© 

3 

CD 

O 

CD 

CD 


o 

m 

CD 

O 

o 


EXPENDITURES. 


Q 

o 


3 

Xfi 

r*- 

C 

cd 

o* 

a 


$99  75 
90  65 
116  20 
133  00 
135  80 
31  15 
147  00 
70  00 
73  50 
103  60 
99  05 
124  60 


$1,004  11 
1,040  00 


1,254  35 
1,097  24 
571  73 
1.968  83 
290  00 
440  38 
965  06 
1,035  10 
1,280  00 


$1,100  00 
800  00 
960  00 
1,100  00 
947  39 
440  00 
1,200  00 
399  00 
384  00 
736  00 
628  04 
828  00 


*3 

s 

CD 

P 

3 

P. 

CD 

O 

3 

S’ 

01} 

CD 

3 

© 

cd’ 

00 


$66  00 
110  64 
227  10 
150  00 
128  61 
104  38 
122  40 
36  42 
107  57 
132  77 
113  69 
79  52 


-=•0 

-3  yi 


0}  0} 


© 

c"  ’"•a 
£.  w 


3  § 
Cl}  ~ 


CD  X 

~ .  o 
a  « 
cr<? 


CD  *-i 
*3  CD 

2. 5 

►*1  tfl 


$29  00 
124  00 


27  00 
189  49 
86  19 
207  95 
6  45 
26  33 
44  53 
33.3  00 
38  00 


830 

00 

$834 

00 

632 

95 

1,300 

00 

585 

00 

1,173 

00 

1,061 

00 

85 

00 

1,012 

30 

459 

21 

1,300 

00 

468 

20 

1.141 

14 

650 

00 

1,362 

47 

951 

01 

810 

82 

1,163 

58 

765 

00 

1,322 

65 

994 

44 

1,401 

59 

603 

00 

860 

00 

1,500 

O0 

1,008 

50 

2.039 

32 

701 

72 

732 

57 

• 

18,795 

86 

5,532 

17 

1,500 

00 

154 

67 

1,142 

56 

696 

24 

696 

24 

1.400 

00 

546 

64 

709 

68 

829 

00 

r-H 

<rf 

*2 

76 

8,740 

91 

1,664  00 
632  95 
1,885  00 
1,173  00 
1,146  00 
1,012  30 
459  21 
1,300  00 
468  20 

1.141  14 
650  00 

1,362  47 
951  01 
810  82 
1,163  58 
765  00 
1,322-65 
994  44 
1,401  59 
603  00 
860  00 
2,508  50 
2,039  32 
701  72 
732  57 
24,328  03 
1,500  00 
154  67 

1.142  56 
1,392  48 
1,400  00 

546  64 
709  68 
829  00 


2.75 


.5 


2.5 

2.6 
2.25 
2. 

4. 


1.5 


1.5 

1.4 

3.5 

3.5 

2.5 

1.6 


1.3 


2.5 


1.2 

1.25 
1.2 
2. 

3. 

2.4 

2.25 

2.25 

4. 

2. 

3.5 
4. 

2. 

3. 

3. 

2.5 
3. 

.75 

2. 

3.25 


77  70 

79  10 
153  30 
134  75 

94  15 

98  35 
63  70 

164  85 
61  95 

80  50 
.60  55 
144  20 
101  15 
113  75 
139  30 
122  15 
125  60 

88  55 

89  25 

78  75 

99  75 
136  85 
190  75 

95  90 

81  55 
1,380  05 

149  45 
9  45 
131  95 
88  55 
138  95 
107  10 
77  00  j 
83  60 


1,655  31 
628  75 
1,885  00 
1,166  58 
1,146  00 
916  00 
443  71 
1,475  24 
449  70 


616  28 
1,358  70 
913  25 
794  51 
1,145  89 
745  91 


700  00 
480  00 
1,200  00 
1,100  00 
1,091  00 
768  00 
452  00 
1,152  00 
440  00 


493  00 
1.100  00 
700  00 
684  00 
1.175  00 
700  00 


67  43 
125  00 
248  00 
95  87 
53  12 
90  00 
147  95 
281  59 
67  18 
50  74 
108  63 
272  40 
206  55 
18*  00 
248  00 
119  00 


885  19 


625  00 
17  03 
85  00 
158  00 


47  68 


984  00 
92  81 
85  53 
40  87 
20  75 


71,253  68 


1.71 


2.48  6,067  60 


1,322 

65 

1,230 

00 

215 

00 

105 

38 

844 

33 

1,090 

00 

166 

50 

409 

54 

1,393 

00 

730 

00 

208 

24 

575 

00 

592 

53 

480 

00 

103 

78 

44 

13 

926 

72 

800 

00 

125 

58 

85 

00 

2,521 

61 

1,225 

00 

200 

00 

1,500 

00 

1,838 

00 

1,792 

00 

265 

56 

34 

20 

721 

66 

700 

00 

120 

•49 

8 

76 

818 

32 

704 

00 

74 

16 

30 

57 

20,152 

01 

15,268 

57 

1,986 

91 

1,133 

10 

1,232 

00 

75 

00 

20 

00 

153 

67 

120 

00 

44 

99 

1,142 

56 

1,040 

00 

152 

80 

25 

SO 

1,392 

48 

572 

00 

91 

96 

825 

15 

2.251 

02 

1,188 

00 

160 

00 

127 

00 

543 

81 

556 

00 

64 

00 

20 

00 

663 

69 

577 

08 

67 

83 

86 

35 

500 

00 

735 

00  j 

92 

00 

1,700 

00 

64,062 

69  1 

51.797 

08  1 

7.960 

37  1 

1 0  883 

S3 
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BLAIR  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  BLAIR 


DISTRICTS. 

SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS 

* 

SCHOLARS. 

Whole  number  of  schools... ..... 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

j  Number  of  male  teachers. - - - 

i - - -  | 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 
month. . ...  . . .  • 

E 

c 

t 

£ 

Average  salaries  of  females  per  | 

mmii  n . .  ! 

3 

P 

B 

o* 

©. 

© 

3  • 

P 

►—4 

a 

8 

©* 

o 

1 — * 

p 

a 

• 

• 

• 

4 

4 

© 

3 

c 

© 

S’ 

3 

p 

© 

o 

P* 

a 

p 

NS 

oa 

* 

Number  learning  German.. ..... 

r 

C 

fc 

£ 

0 

c 

£ 

c 

< 

► 

l  |-» 

-  P 

l  ™ 
§3 
rs 

:>  cr- 

-  Q 

O  i 

Ul 

a 

o 

P 

Z£L. 

p 

<rf- 

& 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per 

1,  Allegheny . . . 

7 

•  Q  •  • 

6 

6 

1 

$32  00 

$31  00 

304 

247 

.  .  . 

267 

$  45 

2.  Altoona  ...... . 

6 

3 

6 

3 

5 

40  00 

30  00 

22 2 

215 

. . . 

437 

62 

3.  Antis. .......... . . 

8 

... . . 

6 

8 

1 

28  50 

12  00 

308 

226 

•  •  • 

252 

4& 

4.  Blair . . 

5 

•  •  •  • 

4 

3 

2 

31  00 

31  00 

150 

83 

r  •  • 

163' 

68 

5.  Catharine . . 

4 

•  •  •  » 

6 

4 

1 

29  00 

25  00 

121 

92 

•  •  • 

100 

66 

6.  Frankstown . 

10 

•  •  •  c 

4 

9 

2 

SO  00 

28  50 

223 

169 

•  •  • 

392 

60 

« 

4 

8 

20  00 

167 

151 

140 

50 

8.  Gaysport . . . . 

3 

•  •  •  • 

6 

1 

2 

35  00 

19  00 

112 

115 

*  •  • 

181 

32 

9.  Hollidayshurg  . . . 

7 

tilt 

9 

3 

4 

35  00 

25  00 

292 

205 

•  •  • 

397 

41 

8 

4 

8 

24  92 

181 

168 

•  •  O 

217 

57 

11.  Juniata  . . 

11 

4 

9 

2 

25  50 

25  00 

245 

213 

•  •  • 

430 

6ft 

10 

4 

10 

28  60 

282 

242 

25 

350 

54 

13.  Snyder. . . . 

7 

. . . . 

5 

6 

2 

30  00 

22  00 

260 

175 

• 

•  •  • 

292 

62 

7 

1 

4 

7 

22  57 

190 

150 

•  •  • 

290 

4ft 

4 

7 

4 

30  00 

175 

140 

•  •  • 

147 

40 

J.O.  XjIUliC# . . 

16.  Woodberry  . . 

10 

•  •  •  • 

5 

7 

3 

30  00 

23  00 

312 

236 

443 

50 

8 

4 

8 

T  T 

22  25 

167 

133 

•  •  « 

204 

59 

18.  Martinshurg . 

2 

•  •  •  • 

6 

1 

i 

35  00 

18  00 

50 

50 

•  •  • 

95 

53 

125 

4 

5 

105 

26 

29  41 

24  12 

3,761 

1  3,010 

1  25 

14,797 

53 

i 


BLAIR  COUNTY. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1S57. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 


S  O 

<-i  e 

C  3 

Ui 

a  _ 

OC  O 


£5 

k 

c 
< 
*— • 

CD 


GQ 

CD 


p 

Oq 

p 

*-* 

o 

gg 

CD 

GQ 


P 

o 

£ 

o- 

O 


O 

c 


9 

X 

M 

cd 

o' 

p- 

c* 

1-5 

c" 

c 


O 


3 

O 

P 


cd 

o* 

p- 


§1.637  70 

$744  41 

$2,382  12 

1.92S  68 

1.928  68 

3.857  36 

1.672  63 

1,672  53 

650  00 

650  00 

883  33 

883  33 

1.800  00 

1,800  00 

708  45 

708  45 

716  85 

716  85 

2.895  18 

2.895  18 

835  34 

50  00 

885  34 

1.537  96 

1,537  96 

1.560  00 

1,560  00 

1.514  76 

1,514  76 

1,065  53 

1.065  53 

898  09 

898  09 

1.550  00 

550  00 

2.100  00 

•  856  56 

350  00 

1.206  56 

385  15 

385  15 

23.096  11 

3,623  09 

26,719  20 

3? 

2  3 

* - -  N-S 

rs 


02 

►—  • 

§ 

£ 

>-5  - 

O 

c 

ft. 

CD 

CQ  X- 

*  P 

•  »-s 


4. 


t  0  •  r  • 


2  3 

o'  w 
S-  3 


C  ^ 
*< 


O  ZL 

a  s? 


*=  5 


o  s: 

W2 

CD  O 

CO 


ft. 

C 


.  RECEIPTS. 

& 

CD 

O  CD 

S'  0 
g  0 

W  O 

X  O 

< 

•  < 

CD 

•  CD 

Pj 

• 

O 

B 

•  *-s 

.  0 

:  3 

•  CD 

CO 

•  0 

c+- 

p 

I  o- 

CD 

•  CD 

p 

:  0 

|-3 

•  O 

•  ^ 

O 

** 

:  a 

•  O 

p 

•  C 

1 

1. 

1. 


2, 


EXPENDITURES. 


O 

c 

ZA 

cf- 

C 

*-n 


P 

CD 

<r^ 

C* 

9 


P 

CD 


CD 

O 

9 

<r*“ 

>■* 

oq 

CD 


CD 

CO 


-.-.9 

5’  5* » 

oq  aq  «*- 

Vb-2, 

o  - 

_.  10 


3  C 

Oq  — 
1  tr 

3  3 

3.  0® 

&  a 

—  Vi 

a?  “ 


o  -« 
33  2. 


$162  75 

$1,753  73 

$1,332  00 

$140  00 

$316  00 

4. 

138  60 

3.071  00 

1.620  00 

264  00 

1,325  60 

5. 

121  80 

1.482  03 

1.368  00 

81  46 

208  67 

3  75 

96  25 

650  00 

620  00 

3.5 

71  05 

840  02 

771  00 

72  69 

4. 

117  25 

1.300  00 

1,200  00 

100  00 

500  00 

5. 

80  85 

679  65 

640  00 

29  50 

7  15 

r* 

0. 

52  85 

712  85 

438  00 

71  74 

216  75 

7. 

238  35 

2,326  40 

1.956  00 

102  50 

638  00 

2.25 

102  90 

813  24 

797  50 

85  90 

27  53 

10. 

139  65 

1,394  63 

1.122  00 

150  23 

4. 

186  90 

1,023  00 

1.144  00 

81  94 

16  29 

6.5 

81  55 

1,200  00 

1.110  00 

100  00 

150  00 

3.5 

1.013  21 

631  96 

56  00 

160  00 

2. 

74  20 

890  00 

840  00 

53  60 

105  00 

9 

O. 

14S  05 

1.990  00 

1.380  00 

120  00 

938  00 

2.65 

180  25 

1,138  62 

712  00 

114  50 

355  61 

10. 

375  00 

318  00 

64  23 

4.83 

1.993  25 

22,653  43 

18,000  46 

1,688  39 

5,464  60 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  BRADFORD 


1 

SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

.  1 

1 

1 

DISTRICTS, 

• 

Whole  number  of  schools . . 

- - — - — - 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

!  Number  of  male  teachers. . . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

j 

!  Average  salaries  of  males  per 

month . . . . 

1 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 

mnn  t.h  .  *  . . . . 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . | 

e 

j 

« 

i 

1 

CT 

Average  number  of  scholars  at- 

fpnrlinor  snhnnl . .  1 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per 
month . 

1  A 1  Kfi n v .  .  . . B  • . 

8 

3 

2 

5 

3 

5 

sis  on 

<810  00 

148 

138 

130 

$  36 

2' 

4 

3 

9 

2 

7  75 

68 

100 

85 

32 

10 

2 

4 

2 

16  00 

9  00 

6  00 

8  39 

0  00 

7  55 

7  75 

185 

170 

305 

32 

J  A  t.L  ath  s  hftrnn  crh . .  • 

7 

1 

30  00 
17  ftft 

1 

130 

118 

115 

30 

^  Tin  tnwnshin  ...... 

17 

1 

1 

6 

9 

22 

1 

467 

445 

489 

39 

6.  Burlington  borough*. . 

7.  Do . township.. 

S  Pn . West, . 

1 

4 

1 

21 

22 

43 

23 

9 

8 

13 

13 

8 

5 

1 

6 

6 

6 

1 

9 

7 

16  16 
12  00 

244 

131 

20U 

196 

•  • 

325 

327 

37 

30 

1 

6 

9 

16 

26  00 

14  00 

348 

321 

522 

68 

6 

5 

8 

15  GO 

10  93 

186 

149 

251 

50 

5 

5 

3 

17  60 

6  40 

197 

162 

2S5 

39 

1 

7 

4 

1 

21  00 
ift  no 

12  00 

171 

121 

30 

274 

33 

8 

s 

6 

2 

6 

8 

9  04 

220 

216 

360 

21 

7 

8  00 

166 

125 

288 

22 

15  TiP  Tinv  . . . 

7 

4 

7 

8  14 

117 

238 

148 

22 

12 

i 

6 

2 

12 

12  00 
25  00 
18  50 
17  62 

9  00 

189 

203 

392 

36 

1  7  M  nrt  rAP.  hnrnn  crh  ....... 

3 

10 

1 

2 

17  00 

45 

55 

100 

•59 

IS  Tin  town  ah  in....-* 

9 

11 

6 

4 

6 

3 

7  66 

198 

151 

270 

35 

5 

8 

7  60 

216 

213 

320 

38 

4 

4 

2 

2 

22  00 

13  00 

87 

63 

66 

46 

13 

6 

2 

11 

18  00 

10  00 

230 

175 

325 

36 

13 

4 

2 

11 

18  00 

16  00 

210 

228 

323 

50 

10 

11 

2 

6 

7 

4 

19  00 
14  33 

9  00 

262 

237 

375 

34 

*)d.  Slip^liPAiiin . . 

5 

9 

11 

8  10 

236 

203 

363 

50 

* 

14 

5 

7 

5 

25  00 

16  00 

200 

190 

.. 

300 

65 

6 

5 

6 

4 

7 

16  00 

7  79 

134 

111 

206 

49 

2 

4 

6 

8 

18  00 

7  00 

160 

141 

301 

51 

90  va.ru a. 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

20  00 

9  00 

33 

27 

35 

48 

8 

5 

4 

4 

IS  00 

8  00 

152 

98 

140 

42 

3 

3 

8 

4 

2 

16  00 

43 

44 

80 

37 

Q9  Tin  North*. . . . . . 

2 

3 

3 

18  00 

9  00 

66 

72 

138 

59 

33.  Do. ..  .township  ... . 

4 

4 

4 

9  50 

64 

75 

34 

28 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

30  00 

12  00 

113 

117 

217 

20 

Tin  tnwnshin . 

14 

7 

2 

12 

18.66 

10  00 

234 

179 

413 

40 

Ulster  ........ . . . . 

6 

5 

5 

7 

18  SO 

6  86 

148 

107 

207 

55 

37  lATa.rrpn  . . . 

14 

5 

7 

7 

26  00 

14  80 

254 

240 

494 

58 

3ft  Wills  . 

11 

5 

5 

16 

15  00 

2  00 

220 

311 

389 

20 

*10  W t m rl Ti n.m  ......  ...... 

10 

.... 

6 

3 

7 

14  00 

8  00 

155 

137 

200 

34 

AO  Wilmnt.  . . 

6 

4 

3 

4 

15  00 

10  00 

88 

*93 

181 

46 

A.1  W VSAY  . . . .  . 

6 

6 

4 

7 

19  75 

9  00 

167 

188 

.  . 

202 

40 

13 

2 

5 

10 

17 

lft  33 

9  00 

146 

154 

1  12 

| 

334 

1  20 

5 

149 

281 

j  18  18 

9  91 

6,909 

6,534 

30  10,018 

40 

*  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  ending  June,  1856. 
j  No  report  since  1855. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CEXT. 


RECEIPTS. 


C  3 
ZL  ct“ 
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© 
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►1 

OB 

© 

o 
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■5607  16 
172  23 
555  00 
279  39 
L601  23 
156  55 
690  06 
356  46 
722  00 
819  09 
350  00 
32S  00 
752  34 
391  00 
191  37 
696  22 
149  27 
396  00 
824  74 
12S  26 
788  10 
454  83 
579  15 
655  04 

1.000  00 
690  39 
232  98 
94  10 
464  86 
325  00 
224  73 
255  86 
325  00 
682  54 
329  73 
780  00 
550  00 
600  00 
400  00 
609  86 
736  13 


3  3 
CT5  © 

^  c+- 
+1 

O 

O  *"•> 

ce 

GO  e5 

•  * 

is 

*  O 

:  p- 


o 


H 

o 


B 

o 

fS 

ts 

<r»- 
»— * 
© 

O 

& 


$279  39 
156  55 


*- 1±< 
©  2 
3.* 

S-B 

O  2 
-5  ^ 

P  3 


c. 

5’ 

<J3 

3 

'T3 

C 

CO 

© 

CO 


e- 

O 


©  o 

2.* 

© 

e-3 
2  3 

o  - 
c  ~ 

32 

c  ® 
*  » 


o 

cc 

© 

-J2 


£T 

© 

C- 

O 


542  50 


105  00 


443  60 


311  63 
200  33 
149  27 
198  00 


219  22 


$607 

172 

555 

558 

1.601 

313 

690 

356 

1.267 

819 

455 

328 

1,195 

391 

503 

896 

298 

594 

824 

347 

7S8 

454 

579 

655 


16 

23 

00 

78 

23 

10 

06 

46 

50 

09 

00 

00 

94 

00 

00 

55 

54 

00 

74 

48 

10 

83 

15 

04 


2.5 


10. 


3. 


1.5 


4. 


5. 

2. 

9. 

2. 


6. 


•  •  •  •  •  I 


85  23 


95  54 


200  00 
200  00 


20.946  67  !  3.186  31 


1.000  00 
690  39 
232  93 
94  10 
464  86 
325  00 
224  73 
341  14 
32s  00 
682  54 
425  27 
780  00 
750  00 
800  00 
400  00 
609  86 
736  13 


1. 


1. 


2. 

2. 


24.132  9S  !  3.6 


10. 

10. 

8. 

2.5 

4.25 

10. 

7. 

4. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

7. 

7. 

6. 

3. 

7. 

9. 

4. 

7. 

10. 

4. 

4. 

5. 

4. 

•  •••*• 

7. 

10. 

o 

Ob 

5.5 

6. 

5.5 

3. 

3. 

4.75 

4. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

5. 

10. 

4. 

6. 


5.8 


sr.©' 
©  © 
3  © 

© 
p. 

5* 

o 


GQ 

erf 

Ss 

e+ 

© 

•a 

rs 

l-J 

o 

"a 

►» 


Kg 

© 


o 


© 

o 

© 

© 

o 

o 

OT 

© 

cr 

© 

© 


$68  25 
35  35 
61  25 
51  80 
141  40 
16  10 
79  80 
55  30 
131  60 
106  75 
76  30 
43  40 

83  65 
64  40 
74  90 

84  00 
20  65 
67  20 
89  25 
23  45 

121  10 
98  35 
117  60 
116  55 
•  •  •  «_•  •  • 
152  95 
54  60 
58  45 
19  25 
60  20 
92  05 
34  30 
42  70 
36  40 
98  35 
62  30 
114  45 
71  40 
86  10 
50  05 
71  75 
96  60 


$262  68 
159  25 
10S  06 
720  00 
1.338  47 
312  21 
456  00 
306  18 
864  50 
678  43 
360  00 
113  00 
409  34 


501  56 
526  31 
100  00 
352  90 
793  62 
50  00 


429  66 
651  89 
489  50 


•  ••••• 


3.030  30 


950  00 
586  09 
211  26 
S3  07 
389  51 
300  00 
117  00 
246  00 
237  00 


765  00 
750  00 
280  00 
485  59 


expenditures. 


o 

c 

Cfi 

c-f 

o 

3 

m 

C-t- 

-t 


8420  76 
108  50 
386  00 
280  00 
930  55 
40  00 


423  25 
1.320  00 
990  00 
477  00 


555  00 
448  00 
183  32 
644  00 
202  00 
552  58 
660  20 
236  00 
775  00 
380  50 
620  33 
575  41 


595  95 
278  96 
92  63 
520  00 
256  00 
117  00 
149  33 
312  00 
943  00 
337  50 
814  00 
1.093  00 


340  00 
437  94 


*1 

c 

© 

a 

p. 

© 

o 

a 

ST. 

3 

03 

© 

B 

© 

© 

tn 


a  b 

03  33 
©  C 


03 


© 

3 


3 

03 


» 


$43  18 


15.384  08  17.500  71 


25  00 

S?l*x  LZt 

330  00 
215  18 
250  70 

4  25 

t'U 

24  99 
440  00 

87  00 

5  00 
20  00 

88  00 

10  00 
24  00 

89  12 

23  09 

371  11 
153  31 
26  00 
77  75 
190  00 
240  00 

14  00 
22  00 
52  40 
50  00 
25  00 

164  76 
205  00 
17  75 

•••••••• 

25  00 
14  4S 

6  51 

2  00 

40  73 

•••«••••« 

37  13 
20  60 

12  25 

25  00 
22  00 

3  00 
50  00 
1S7  37 

7  00 

10  00 

35  85 

18  63 

200  00 

91  n  nn 

30  00 

37  34 

oiu  uU 

10  00 

10  25 

.758  74  4 

L367  03 

B 
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BUCKS  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  BUCKS 


SCHOOLS. 


DISTRICTS. 


1.  Bedtninster. ....... . 

2.  Bensalem.. . . . . . 

3.  Bristol  borough ..... 

4.  Do.  .township.... . 

5.  Buckingham....... 

6.  Doylestown  borough 

7.  Do. ....  .township, * 

8.  Durham. .......... 

9.  Falls. ............. 

10:-  Haycock  .......... 

11.  Hilltown  .......... 

12.  Makefield,  Upper* 

13.  Do. ....  Lower. .... . 

14.  Middletown........... 

15.  Milford.. ............. . 

16.  MorrsBYille*. ......... . 

17.  Hew  Britain. .......... 

18.  New  Hope*. ........... 

19.  Newtown  borough . 

20.  Do. ..  .township*. . . 

21.  Nockamixon  . . 

22.  Northampton. 

23.  Plumstead  ............ 

24.  Quakertown. ......... . 

25.  Richland.. 

26.  Rockhill ..... 

27.  Solebury  .. . . 

28.  Southampton 

29.  Springfield.. 

80.  Tinicunx  .... 

31.  Warminster  . 

32.  Warrington* 

33.  Warwick.... 

34.  Wrightstown . 
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TEACHERS. 
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SCHOLARS. 
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• 

• 
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•  < 

© 
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00 

285 

222 

50 

325  $41 

•  •  . 

30  00 

196 

144 

340 

62 

7 

48  00 

$24  28 

238 

203 

•  •  •  • 

440 

49 

1 

28  00 

25  00 

175 

165 

•  •  •  0* 

206 

48 

7 

24  60 

24  60 

340 

300 

0  0  0  9 

280 

38 

3 

40  00 

22  50 

134 

135 

•  0  •  • 

124 

40 

3 

26  00 

23  00 

187 

131 

0  0  0  0 

216 

40 

25  00 

172 

45 

72 

57 

•  •  • 

7 

30  00 

25  00 

269 

233 

•  •  •  • 

324 

53 

20  00 

173 

108 

19 

168 

42 

4 

20  00 

18  00 

404 

284 

•  000 

364 

37 

5 

23  00 

23  00 

140 

160 

0  0  0  0 

205 

4* 

5 

25  00 

25  00 

224 

140 

0  0  0  « 

191 

48 

1 

29  50 

22  50 

263 

241 

0  0  0  0 

v370 

3k 

22  16 

379 

276 

108 

572 

44 

1 

30  00 

22  GO 

75 

65 

97 

33 

75  00 

186 

153 

176 

51 

so* 

3 

50  00 

20  00 

72 

61 

#  0  0  0 

81 

8& 

2 

25  09 

60 

76 

0  0  0  0 

136 

40 

25  00 

147 

109 

3k 

O 

20  00 

376 

241 

0  0  0  9 

390 

32 

5 

25  82 

25  00 

253 

223 

0  0  0  9 

201 

42 

11 

25  00 

18  00 

401 

262 

0  0  0  0 

450 

67 

1 

30  00 

16  00 

21 

28 

0  0  0  0 

26 

94 

5 

25  00 

14  00 

251 

161 

17 

180 

53 

20  90 

328 

263 

57 

591 

41 

8 

22  50 

22  50 

333 

356 

I  #  0  0  « 

364 

36 

2 

30  00 

21  50 

195 

148 

1  0  0  0  4 

184 

47 

^5  00 

353 

306 

!  57 

327 

42 

.  •  • 

2 

20  00 

20  00 

356 

267 

1 

0  0  0  0 

337 

3» 

2 

25  00 

25  00 

150 

63 

72 

35 

1 

22  78 

22  78 

146 

113 

0  0  0  0 

95 

36 

4 

22  00 

109 

88 

(0*9 

88 

45- 

3 

25  00 

25  89 

66 

50 

I  0  0  0  0 

1 

80 

1  29 

96 

26  85 

|  22  26 

,7,507 

5,820  [.308 

8,072 

m 

*  Taken  from  the  report®  of  school  year  ending  June,  185^. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AND  HATE  PER  CENT. 
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$1,260  00 

$1,260  00 

2,530  39 

2,530  39 

3.500  00 

3,500  00 

1,849  65 

1.849  65 

3,021  00 

3,021  00 

1,358  58 

1,358  58 

1,325  78 

1.325  78 

800  00 

800  00 

2.739  09 

$521  00 

3.260  00 

564  66 

564  66 

1,650  00 

1,650  00 

1,367  06 

433  00 

1.800  00 

1,743  19 

1.743  19 

1,875  41 

1,163  91 

3,039  32 

1,300  00 

1,300  00 

600  00 

600  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,500  00 

1,495  03 

1,495  03 

512  33 

512  33 

770  00 

770  00 

1,397  22 

1,397  22 

2,528  28 

2.528  28 

2,183  42 

730  29 

2,913  71 

267  00 

267  0(7 

1,004  00 

870  00 

1.874  00 

1,300  00 

500  00 

1,800  00 

2,844  75 

2  844  75 

MOO  00 

700  00 

2,000  60 

1,500  00 

1  501)  00 

1.306  00 

1  306  00 

761  59 

761  59 

930  75 

..... 

930  75 

831  97 

831  97 

748  44 

191  59 

940  03 

50,165  44 

5,609  79 

55,775  23 
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$177  10 

$1,242  14 

$1,178  00 

$128  00 

$381  37 

166  25 

2.361  30 

1.890  00 

238  20 

4.33 

212  80 

2.859  79 

2,180  00 

130  00 

2.5 

140  00 

L700  00 

1.680  00 

75  00 

100  00 

233  00 

2,883  70 

2,399  61 

403  67 

144  78 

3. 

91  00 

1.279  65 

1,058  75 

230  38 

2.5 

117  60 

L325  78 

1,104  00 

253  22 

76  22 

107  60 

776  00 

750  00 

79  37 

51  49 

.5 

2.6 

172  90 

3,571  57 

2,850  00 

211  00 

1,764  91 

2.5 

103  95 

543  64 

480  00 

90  00 

5  00 

194  95 

1.622  69 

1.266  00 

200  00 

108  00 

.8 

1.7 

131  25 

1,700  00 

1.242  00 

125  00 

600  00 

2.25 

134  40 

2,731  00 

1,487  50 

276  79 

1,587  00 

1.2 

2. 

154  35 

2,840  97 

1,397  47 

126  66 

1,960  60 

20. 

240  10 

1,300  00 

1,296  38 

134  34 

41  75 

54  25 

512  00 

520  00 

61  00 

23  27 

1. 

1.75 

107  45 

1,310  00 

875  00 

156  00 

565  42 

•  «  *to  • 

5. 

100  10 

1.351  28 

1,020  00 

406  57 

163  91 

2.2 

57  40 

492  33 

400  00 

61  23 

65  84 

1.7 

69  65 

712  00 

750  00 

55  52 

S3  00 

1.4 

1.7 

199  50 

1,307  94 

1.090  52 

99  38 

77  95 

•  e  o  >»  » 

2.5 

161  70 

2,674  56 

1,920  00 

172  01 

4  37 

1. 

3. 

214  90 

2,868  71 

2,008  82 

167  76 

2,001  55 

o  e  e  •  e 

2.5 

29  40 

254  00 

230  00 

24  00 

1.25 

2. 

167  30 

1,787  04 

1.002  00 

104  70 

905  48 

1.5 

3. 

232  75 

1,714  15 

960  00 

190  50 

845  37 

3.5 

214  20 

2,814  44 

2,199  34 

269  13 

76  77 

11.63 

21.66 

120  40 

2,000  00 

1,332  00  j 

107  50 

900  00 

2. 

212  10 

1.752  17 

1.375  00 

117  12 

227  83 

2.2 

179  90 

1.241  94 

960  00  ! 

140  00 

233  no 

15. 

87  15 

715  10 

750  00  i 

108  00 

2.7 

84  35 

915  00 

800  00 

60  00 

40  00 

2.6 

87  55 

820  97 

775  00  ! 

84  52 

15  17 

.7 

2.2 

74  20 

931  69 

675  00 

66  41 

179  00 

2.1 

4.22 

4,816  35 

54,913  55 

41,902  39 

5.152  98 

13.229  68 
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BUTLER  COUNTY. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  BUTLER 


SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS. 


SCHOLARS. 


DISTRICTS 

Whole  number  of  schools  ....... 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

Number  of  male  teachers. . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

i 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 

m  att  fh . - . . . .  1 

l 

< 

c 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 
m  ah  f  Vi . . . .  1 

• 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars, ..... 

Number  learning  German . . 
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Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  i 

1.  Adams* . 

6 

4 

5 

1 

$19  60 

$16  00 

133 

90 

a  a  a  a 

180 

$51 

2.  Allegheny . 

6 

i 

6 

5 

1 

19  75 

10  00 

158 

132 

•  a  •  • 

200 

37 

A 

4. 

4 

25  00 

143 

113 

147 

39 

4 

20  00 

124 

111 

150 

43 

5,  Butler . . . 

7 

4 

3 

4 

20  00 

20  00 

145 

137 

a  a  arf 

250 

49 

A 

4 

A 

24  33 

169 

152 

a  a  a  1 

203 

45 

4 

4 

2 

2 

20  00 

16  00 

101 

92 

a  a  a  • 

100 

37 

8.  Clay  . . 

6 

3 

4 

5 

4 

19  00 

11  04 

127 

110 

•  .  •  a 

140 

59 

9.  Connooiuenessing  . .  -  • . . 

6 

5 

4 

2 

20  62 

17  50 

176 

164 

a  a  •  a 

201 

42 

5 

i 

4 

4 

1 

20  00 

20  00 

138 

115 

•  a  •  a 

140 

40 

11.  Concord . . 

7 

c  •  •  • 

5 

4 

3 

20  00 

13  66 

152 

123 

a  •  •  • 

212 

44 

6 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

4 

19  00 

10  00 

127 

112 

a  a  a  a 

145 

49 

13.  Centre  . . . . 

4 

6 

4 

4 

20  00 

10  00 

119 

89 

a  a  a  a 

160 

58 

4 

23  00 

168 

140 

115 

37 

15.  Fairview... . . 

6 

•  •  • 

1 

4 

4 

2 

20  00 

20  00 

160 

142 

a  a  a  a 

186 

40 

16.  Franklin . . 

7 

4 

4 

3 

20  00 

20  00 

143 

139 

a  a  a  a 

168 

49 

17.  Forward . . . 

6 

4 

5 

1 

20  00 

20  00 

161 

12-4 

209 

42 

18.  Jefferson  . . 

4 

4 

2 

1 

25  00 

18  00 

136 

107 

a  a  a  a 

204 

23 

1  0  -Tfi.p.lcsnn . . 

7 

4 

4 

3 

18  00 

18  00 

166 

151 

180 

39 

20.  Lancaster . . . 

6 

»  §  •  • 

1 

4 

6 

2 

19  00 

10  00 

155 

112 

16 

144 

50 

91  M  n  rl  rl  v  flrp.p.lr . 

1 

4 

F, 

25  00 

131 

98 

...  - 

161 

54 

99  TVf  i  d  rl  1  aspi  V  . . . 

(K 

4 

Q 

3 

90  00 

18  00 

140 

130 

210 

42 

23.  Mercer . 

3 

1 

4 

l 

5 

i 

23  00 

12  50 

86 

51 

•  a  a  a 

100 

62 

9/1  TVTii.rinn . . 

6 

4 

8 

19  20 

11  84 

'  184 

83 

•  a  a  a 

194 

69 

25.  Oakland  . . 

5 

1 

rr 

i 

5 

5 

20  00 

10  00 

130 

118 

a  a  a  a 

133 

60 

26.  Penn. . . 

6 

4 

3 

3 

22  00 

18  66 

158 

143 

a  a  e  a 

180 

40 

97  PfirU  p.y* . . .  .  .  . 

a 

4 

7 

12  46 

130 

115 

•  •  a  a 

187 

35 

8 

5 

7 

~ 

4 

4 

91  Aft 

10  75 

137 

119 

67 

29.  Summit. . . 

1 

4 

1 

24  25 

25  00 

132 

83 

a  a  a  a 

123 

57 

30.  Venango  . . 

5 

1 

4 

5 

5 

20  00 

10  00 

121 

106 

a  a  a  a 

146 

64 

31.  Winfield . . 

5 

4 

3 

2 

21  50 

17  50 

165 

169 

a  a  a  a 

140 

30 

32.  Worth . . . 

11 

4 

8 

3 

19  50 

13  33 

212 

139 

a  a  a  a 

228 

55 

83.  Washington....... . 

7 

♦  •  •  « 

5 

6 

6 

19  10 

11  12 

12L 

134 

a  a  a  a 

1S5 

71 

34.  Butler  borough . . . 

3 

1 

7 

2 

1 

30  00 

25  00 

130 

118 

a  a  a  • 

248 

34 

85.  Centreville  borough*.. 

2 

|  •  •  •  • 

4 

2 

»  a  a  » 

25  00 

59 

53 

a  a  a  a 

70 

44 

86  Harrisville. . .  .do . 

1 

•  •  a  • 

8 

1 

1 

25  00 

19  00 

39 

35 

a  a  a  a 

70 

60 

1 

1 

5 

1 

27  00 

66 

64 

a  a  a  a 

81 

20 

38.  Prospect . do...... 

2 

•  •  •  a 

4 

1 

1 

30  00 

15  00 

37 

52 

a  a  a  a 

67 

50 

39.  Portersville  . .  .do . 

1 

•  a  a  • 

4 

1 

1 

27  00 

15  00 

50 

35 

a  a  a  a 

38 

50 

4 

1 

22  00 

33 

18 

a  a  a  a 

41 

51 

41.  Zelienople  . . .  .do . 

JC 

1 

9 

1 

a  a  a  a 

25  00 

44 

43 

a  a  a  a 

45 

30 

205 

14 

41 

148 

94 

21  96 

15  51 

5,192 

4,361 

16 

6,081 

1  47 

*  Taken  from  the  reports  of  school  year  ending  June,  1856. 
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525 

445 

558 

773 

837 

429 

598 

594 

-163 

638 

336 

434 

598 

625 

746 

716 

491 

552 

500 

650 

607 

316 

562 

525 

626 

750 

542 

667 

226 

371 

834 

611 

669 

298 

160 

107 


BUTLER  COUNT Y 
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year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AXD  RATE  PER  CEXT. 


341  90 
594  75 


510  57 
392  00 
347  51 
707  00 
625  17 
247  28 
716  29 
737  79 
552  97 
142  00 
650  00 
607  48 


281  08 


805  00 
400  00 
325  54 
667  00 
377  61 
519  86 
556  20 


298  94 
116  66 
81  45 
209  48 


159  78 
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$594  00 
334  58 
764  37 
310  00 
773  74 
1,116  00 
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$990  0@ 
860  04 
1,210  25 
868  00 
1,547  48 
1,953  00 
429  00 
940  22 
1,189  50 
1,163  55 
1,148  71 
728 
781 
1,305 
1,250  34 
994  12 
1,432  58 
1,229  65 
1,105  94 
642  00 
1,300  00^ 
1,214  95 
316  97 
843  24 
525  00 
1,431  30 
1,150  00 
868  13 
1,334  00 
604  17 
'  891  25 
1,390  48 
611  03 
669  25 
597  88 
276  77 
189  35 
418  96 

130  eo 

280  48 
193  00 


9. 

5. 

6. 

5. 

6. 
12. 


4. 

5.5 


8. 

7. 

4. 

11. 

7. 

3. 

7. 
9. 

4. 

2. 

8. 
6. 


4. 


3. 

9. 


5. 

5. 


10. 

3. 


7. 

13. 
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6. 

8. 

3.5 
9. 
6. 
9. 

10. 

7. 

5.5 
12. 
10. 

6. 

5. 

9. 

7. 

9. 

7. 

6. 

4. 

4. 

8. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

7. 


5. 

9. 


3.5 

7.5 
7. 
5. 

10. 

5. 

5. 

7. 

6. 

10. 

5. 
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EXPENDITURES. 
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37,005  49  6.55  7. 
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school 

i 

$57  05 

$416  00 

$30  00 

49  35 

$660  08 

535  50 

30  00 

84  00 

1.005  00 

400  00 

23  00 

51  80 

869  00 

400  00 

37  73 

92  05 

1,424  79 

560  00 

70  00 

65  10 

584  00 

88  08 

62  30 

294  00 

2S8  00 

24  32 

66  50 

450  81 

380  00 

37  34 

77  35 

1,037  16 

610  00 

168  53 

64  05 

1,099  50 

400  00 

47  54 

56  35 

555  84 

563  00 

43  34 

55  30 

525  00 

329  00 

26  00 

58  80 

600  00 

360  00 

36  99 

67  90 
66  15 

727  10 

460  00 
480  00 
560  00 

31  81 

61  95 

922  03 

82  21 

63  30 

1,231  43 

480  00 

102  19 

89  25 

1.051  45 

272  00 

27  00 

78  05 

983  45 

504  00 

46  59 

81  20 

668  00 

536  00 

24  00 

58  45 

1,049  41 

500  00 

48  07 

74  20 

670  00 

608  00 

48  00 

42  00 

194  86 

216  00 

42  73 

60  90 

710  45 

522  00 

16  07 

59  50 

500  00 

23  40 

56  35 

1,052  84 

488  00  1 

77  66 

64  75 

750  00 

36  60 

45  35 

68  25 

550  00 

62  65 

1,643  35 

488  00 

25  00 

49  35 

500  00 

15  00 
146  68 

67  55 

1,408  84 

382  00 

75  95 

955  98 

855  27 

61  54 

71  40 

371  64 

602  91 

90  96  . 

95  20 

709  91 

647  50 

173  62 

34  65 

139  00 

200  00 

9  25 

31  15 

70  00 

150  00 

11  00  . 

40  60 

189  35 

148  50 

7  80  . 

29  75 

203  11 

180  00 

23  11 

27  30 

90  00 

109  50 

8  00  - 

22  05 

271  60 

88  00 

7  87 

33  25 

209  21 

225  00 

15  00  . 

176  25  2 

25,794  19  1 

6.078  18  ] 

,914  38  1 
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$1,182  00 
330  32 
667  00 
583  20 
773  74 


12  00 
321  75 
550  50 
457  37 
175  00 
375  00 
67  28 
1,200  00 


242  23 
1,027  00 
707  50 
376  40 


650  00 
607  47 
160  63 
357  96 
9  71 
1.466  41 
400  00 
267  98 
1,203  00 
759  00 
516  50 
607  75 


67  60 
3  00 


8  32 
673  00 


16,806  62 
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CAMBRIA  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  CAMBRIA 


DISTRICTS. 


SCHOOLS. 
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1.  Allegheny . 

2.  Blacklick . 

3  Cambria . 

4.  Carroll . 

5.  Chess . 

6.  Clearfield . . . . 

7.  Conemaugh  borough.  . 

8.  Do. ...  •  .township  . 

9.  Ebensburg . 

10.  Jackson..... . 

11.  Johnstown*. . 

12.  Loretto . . 

13.  Richland . 

14.  Summerhill . 

15.  Summitville . 

16.  Susquehanna . 

17.  Washington . 

18.  White . 

19.  Munster . 
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11 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  CARBON 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 
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CENTRE  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  CENTRE 


* 

DISTRICTS 

SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 
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Colored.— Whole  number  of  schools,  1 ;  average  number  of  months  taught,  5  ;  number  of  mab 
female  scholars,  16;  average  number  of  scholars  attending  school,  22;  cost  of  teaching  eacl 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  l,  1857. 
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months,  reporting  as  follows  : 

teachers,  1;  average  salaries  of  males  per  month,  $25;  number  of  male  scholars,  32;  number  »f 
scholar  per  month,  52;  cost  of  instruction,  $125;  fuel  and  contingencies,  $8, 
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CLARION  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  CLARION 


DISTRICTS. 

SCHOOLS. 

teachers 

SCHOLARS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

i  Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

j  Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

j 

Average  salaries  of  males  per  | 

tyi  nn  fli . . . .  1 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 

mnnt.Vi . . .  1 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . | 

c 

C 

► 

r 

0 

7  « 

*  O 

-  7* 

— ^  —2 

refq 
i  co 

n  £3 

5  S 

L 

CO 

H$ 

o 

Xfl 

a 

Hj-* 

o 

t— • 

P 

HJ 

in 

P 

e*" 

I 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per 
month . 

1. 

Beaver . .  . . .  •  • 

15 

•  •  •  • 

4 

14 

5 

$17  93 

$8  40 

339 

259 

•  •  •  • 

343 

$  49 

9 

2 

4 

2 

26  00 

54 

61 

80 

43 

Q 

1 

1 

4 

2 

35  00 

45 

50 

•  •  •  • 

85 

73 

4. 

Clarion  borough. . ...... 

3 

1 

6 

1 

2 

30  00 

17  00 

66 

62 

•  •  •  • 

168 

50 

5. 

Do. .  .township . 

7 

1 

4 

6 

6 

20  50 

11  33 

149 

144 

.... 

240 

65 

a 

1 

4 

1 

25  00 

49 

44 

•  •  •  • 

71 

27 

7. 

Elk  . . . . 

7 

»  «  »  • 

4 

6 

1 

22  00 

16  00 

154 

140 

•  •  •  • 

225 

50 

8. 

Farmington  ........... 

8 

2 

4 

5 

3 

19  00 

16  00 

171 

151 

.  .  •  • 

136 

44 

9. 

Highland  ............. 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

18  33 

10  00 

73 

78 

.... 

151 

31 

10. 

Knox.. . . . 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

18  00 

18  00 

51 

72 

.... 

70 

44 

11. 

Licking. 

8 

•  •  •  # 

5 

7 

6 

20  86 

14  50 

196 

152 

•  •  •  • 

245 

67 

12. 

Limestone. ............ 

9 

•  •  •  • 

4 

9 

2 

24  75 

10  00 

230 

192 

.  •  .  . 

286 

57 

13. 

Madison. . . 

10 

1 

4 

9 

1 

20  00 

10  00 

271 

219 

.  .  •  • 

401 

38 

14. 

Mill  Creek. ........... 

3 

.  .  .  « 

5 

1 

2 

18  00 

8  50 

46 

41 

.  .  •  . 

87 

40 

15. 

Monroe . . 

6 

1 

5 

6 

6 

25  00 

10  00 

169 

132 

•  •  •  • 

172 

67 

16. 

Paint*. . . . 

2 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 

1 

13  75 

13  00 

101 

84 

.  •  •  • 

60 

15 

17.  Perry  . . . . . 

10 

*  •  •  • 

6 

10 

10 

20  00 

10  00 

290 

250 

•  •  •  • 

540 

55 

18. 

Piney. . . . . 

6 

1 

4 

6 

6 

26  00 

12  50 

687 

620 

•  •  •  • 

903 

18 

19. 

Porter . . . 

11 

•  •  •  • 

4 

11 

8 

19  17 

10  12 

251 

155 

•  •  •  • 

247 

72 

11 

5 

11 

20  44 

242 

209 

»  ■  «  t 

320 

48 

21. 

Richland. ............. 

8 

1 

4 

8 

2 

18  00 

10  00 

251 

198 

•  •  •  • 

269 

36 

99 

1 

4 

1 

25  00 

36 

36 

60 

34 

23. 

Strattonville  . . 

2 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 

1 

24  00 

12  00 

49 

51 

•  •  •  • 

85 

36 

24. 

Toby.................. 

9 

•  •  •  • 

4 

9 

7 

20  00 

8  00 

684 

623 

.  .  .  . 

763 

18 

25. 

Washington . . 

7 

•  •  •  • 

4 

6 

1 

19  33 

20  00 

184 

166 

.... 

221 

40 

5 

4 

5 

15  00 

99 

85 

102 

41 

L\}» 

27. 

Jefferson,  Ind.,  (new).. 

1 

•  •  •  • 

4 

»  •  •  • 

1 

12  00 

10 

12 

20 

54 

160 

11 

4 

140 

75 

21  04 

13  29 

4,947 

4,286 

•  •  •  • 

6,350 

48 

*  Taken  from  report  of  school  year  ending  June,  1855, 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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841  34 
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9. 

7. 
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7. 
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$123 

55 

$993 

76 

$63  87 

23 

10 

200 

40 

9  40 

36 

05 

$165 

00 

140 

00 

17  00 

66 

85 

350 

00 

384 

00 

20  00 

105 

70 

330 

00 

494 

25 

41  62 

16 

45 

103 

41 

100 

00 

6  90 

106 

05 

400 

00 

557 

00 

48  00 

102 

55 

600 

00 

572 

00 

109  88 

46 

55 

187 

71 

215 

00 

15  00 

34 

65 

250 

00 

216 

00 

20  00 

127 

75 

732 

00 

710 

00 

103  03 

126 

00 

1,530 

26 

874 

83 

64  78 

136 

50 

1,185 

00 

740 

00 

45  00 

24 

15 

171 

00 

13  60 

102 

20 

745 

78 

615 

00 

36  00 

14 

70 

64 

50 

107 

00 

3  12 

98 

35 

1,100 

00 

900 

00 

75  00 

68 

60 

642 

00 

660 

00  • 

103  00 

126 

70 

920 

69 

756 

50 

74  78 

87 

50 

1,525 

00 

1,238 

50 

104  61 

106 

75 

550 

35 

588 

00 

61  95  . 

21 

35 

139 

00 

100 

00 

7  00 

34 

65 

275 

88 

133 

00 

10  00 

89 

25 

933 

43 

473 

08 

92 

40 

690 

95 

544 

00 

44  53 

•  •  e  e 

•  •  • 

640 

00 

300 

48 

00 

00 

33  37 

21  00  . 

919 

05 

14,065 

96  1 

12,837 

32 

1.152  44  1 

$225  00 
13  02 


40 

00 

243 

00 

10 

81 

56 

50 

99 

00 

24 

50 

949 

50 

419 

00 

13 

90 

45 

00 

10 

15 

1,200 

00 

100 

0O 

254 

07 

9 

00 

100 

00 

260 

35 

142 

84 

396 

85 

4,612  29 
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CLEARFIELD  COUNTY. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  CLEARFIELD 


SCHOOLS . 


fEACHERS. 


district? 


1, 

z 

4. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22, 

23 

24 

25 


Beccaria 

Bell....- 


.  6  «  •  •  •  o  • 


Boggs* . 

Bradford .... 

Brady . 

Burnside .... 

Clearfield. . . . 
Curwensville 

Chest . * . 

Covington. . . . .  > . 

Decatur. . . . . 

Rorgmsont. . ...» . 

Fox| . .  ° 

Girardf . . 

Goshen . 

Huston . . . 

Jordan 

Karthaus . . . . 

Lawrence . *  •  •  • 

Morris  . .  • .  . 

Pike . . . . 

Penn. . . 

Union . 

Woodward. . . . 

,  Knox,  (new)§. . 
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2 
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3 
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3 

11 
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8 

5 
3 

6 
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4 

4 

3 

4 
4 
4 
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6 
4 
4 
6 

4 

2 
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4 

3 
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$23  28 

$20  00 

123 
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•  •  • 

300  !$  61 

30  00 

18  00 

104 

110 

•  •  a  • 

125 

67 

20  00 

52 

34 

•  •  •  • 

86 

23 

25  00 

165 

137 

•  •  •  • 

300 

61 

24  00 

250 

190 

•  •  •  0 

260  j 

49 

24  00 

16  00 

157 

111 

•  •  •  • 

268  j 

58 

30  00 

23  00 

73 

52 

•  •  •  O 

72  I 

44 

65  00 

59 

57 

•  •  6  • 

97 

1  12 

25  00 

20  00 
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142 

•  •  •  • 
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31 

23  75 
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26 

26  33 

97 

85 
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93 

81 
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96 

64 
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32 

35 

•  •  •  • 

57 

44 

20  00 

14  00 

42 

41 
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21 

61 

24  00 
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72 

60 
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76 

56 
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42 
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35 
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24  00 
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•  •  •  • 
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31 
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25  66 
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.  170 

•  •  •  • 
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58 

25  00 

16  25 
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57 
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25  00 

58 

61 
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65 

63 
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89 
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98 
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*  Taken  from  the  school  year  report  of  1855,  and  appropriation  unpaid, 
r  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  ending  June,  1836,  and  appropriation  unpaid 

4 Taken  from  Jordan,  and  to  that  district  was  the  appropriation  paid. 
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BOUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  185 
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T AY  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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4  00 


4  75 


200  00 
550  00 
392  53 
294  41 
3  00 
60  12 
12  00 


2,448  08 
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CLINTON  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  CLINTON 


DISTRICTS 

8CHOOLS. 

teachers. 

SCHOLARS. 

Whole  number  of  schools. ....... 

I 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months  taught. . 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

i 

l 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

t 

< 

5  < 

■5  ** 

CP 

OQ 

& 
h— * 

P 
nc 
»— • 

CP 

U1 

s, 

B 

CP 

U1 

CP 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 
month . . . 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . 

e 

C 

£ 

0 

B  O 

5  0 

SJ 

1  & 

-»  3 

D  S- 

— 1  0 

>-t 

0 

w 

0 

0 

h— < 

02 

9 

c+- 

1 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per 
month . . . 

1.  Allison. .  ...... . 

2 

»  •  0  •> 

6 

1 

1 

$30  00 

$25  00 

74 

35 

•  •  •  • 

105 

$  50 

2.  Bald  Eagle. . . 

4 

2 

4 

3 

1 

25  00 

16  00 

107 

73 

it** 

90 

69 

R 

4 

31  91 

139 

138 

157 

69 

4 .  Chapman . . 

5 

1 

5 

4 

1 

26  80 

26  00 

85 

77 

.  •  A  • 

123 

82 

9 

4 

2 

33  50 

70 

60 

85 

51 

3 

4 

3 

25  00 

81 

66 

147 

51 

7.  Dunstable . . 

3 

•  •  •  • 

4 

3 

'  2 

22  50 

21  00 

63 

46 

t  t  t  I 

90 

1  10 

2 

4 

3 

25  00 

47 

34 

10 

•81 

92 

1 

4 

9 

23  77 

195 

158 

•  •  •  • 

353 

60 

4 

2 

3 

2 

12  00 

58 

63 

•  •  0  • 

62 

20 

]  1,  Grugan.. . . . . .  • 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

25  00 

22  00 

22 

18 

•  •  •  • 

40 

55 

2 

1 

4 

2 

25  50 

8 

12 

20 

2  55 

8 

4 

8 

31  87 

210 

173 

267 

96 

3 

4 

Ol 

12  00 

52 

53 

56 

71 

1 5.  Logan. ................ 

5 

»  •  *  • 

4 

'5' 

*  A  A  ® 

22  00 

141 

111 

12 

161 

44 

7  ft  Tirtftfc  TTm  v^n . . . . . . 

5 

10 

3 

3 

40  00 

25  00 

200 

200 

.... 

330 

48 

7  7  Tin  m'hftr . 

2 

4 

2 

12  00 

19 

18 

1  ■ 

18 

65 

-}CS  MillT-Tn.il . 

2 

1 

4 

2 

30  09 

100 

6S 

1 

131 

35 

19.  Bine  Creek. . . . 

4 

J- 

#  *  •  • 

4 

2 

2' 

29  00 

22  00 

124 

91 

A  •  •  • 

124 

47 

Oft  "Pari.o.r  . .  , 

6 

1 

5 

5 

2 

25  00 

25  00 

186 

142 

328 

53 

2 

1 

4 

2 

29  00 

65 

54 

80 

48 

22.  Woodward . . . . 

5 

>  f  *  * 

4 

5 

•  O  A  * 

30  00 

141 

128 

28 

180 

56 

-  . 

85 

13 

4i 

69 

20 

1  27  94 

19  82 

2,177 

1.823 

i  50 

3,029 

1  69 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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$675 

00 

$330 

00 

$38 

80 

47 

60 

467 

00 

364 

00 

50 

00 

$22 

00 

63 

00 

815 

20 

766 

00 

121 

00 

977 

80 

37 

80 

805 

00 

615 

23 

*  3 

15 

126 

30 

61 

60 

557 

15 

302 

00 

30 

00 

286 

75 

29 

75 

34 

65 

352 

63 

300 

00 

32 

83 

33 

00 

19 

95 

322 

15 

300 

00 

18 

00 

9 

00 

88 

20 

1,235 

61 

846 

00 

66 

00 

35 

70 

84 

00 

8 

00 

17 

50 

45 

00 

12 

00 

56 

00 

187 

81 
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00 

4 

00 

92 

05 

1,335 

17 

1,020 

00 

139 

47 
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00 

22 

05 

297 

60 

144 

00 

18 

00 

57 

40 
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00 

440 

00 

15 

00 

5 

00 

104 

30 

2,000 

00 

1,600 

00 

600 

00 

20 

00 

13 

30 

53 

25 

96 

00 

32 

20 

285 

00 

240 

00 

33 

39 

2b 

00 

73 

50 

447 

70 

428 

25 

30 

00 

10 

00 

74 

55 

774 

42 
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80 

255 

37 

37 

45 

100 

69 

232 

00 

26 

75 

49 

50 

1,036 

40 

600 

00 

101 

99 

383 

91 

1,091 

30 

12,162 

78 

9,734 

23 

1,597 

75 

2,048 

78 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  CHESTER 


senoous. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

DISTRICTS. 
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1,  Brandywine,  West . 

5 

•  •  •  • 

7 

4 

3 

$24  00 

$18  00 

105 

107 

.  .  •  • 

120 

$  70 

2.  Do . East . 

5 

•  •  •  • 

7 

5 

5 

22  80 

19  20 

162 

120 

•  .  .  • 

135 

74 

3.  Bradford,  West . 

7 

•  •  •  • 

8 

2 

5 

25  00 

21  00 

186 

146 

135 

46 

4.  Do _ East . 

5 

i 

9 

2 

3 

26  00 

24  00 

110 

65 

•  •  •  * 

175 

70 

9 

9 

2 

28  00 

55 

35 

40 

62 

R  Pci  It.  Wpst, . 

R 

8 

6 

28  00 

199 

158 

144 

49 

7 .  D  o  •  •  E  as  fc. ••'•••••••••• 

5 

•  •  •  # 

8 

4 

~T 

26  00 

22  00 

122 

101 

•  •  •  • 

128 

56 

ft  n  h  fj.rl  Ast.nwn . . 

4 

i 

7 

4 

28  00 

59 

49 

1S1 

1  04 

6 

5 

6 

25  00 

136 

113 

174 

60 

1  0  T)n ....  Son  1h  ...... 

3 

6 

3 

25  00 

48 

39 

60 

86 

1 1  Do. . . .  East . 

i 

5 

8 

25  00 

235 

163 

258 

51 

1  9  filn.st.tnwn . . . 

3 

9 

3 

25  00 

109 

69 

73 

42 

13.  Ealiowfield,  West . 

6 

•  • » • 

7 

2 

4 

27  50 

25  75 

192 

122 

•  •  •  • 

121 

50 

]4.  Do . East . 

7 

i 

7 

3 

4 

25  00 

22  00 

149 

141 

•  •  •  • 

154 

56 

1  ^  TTvai.n  lcl  in . . . 

5 

7 

4 

R 

9.  Ft  99 

20  65 

129 

114 

122 

92 

Ifi  (Tnsli  on  West . 

4 

8 

4 

22  00 

135 

90 

72 

39 

1 7  |)o  .  .East . 

3* 

8 

3 

30  00 

108 

81 

77 

47 

18.  Highland . . 

5 

•  •  •  • 

1  7 

3 

2 

25  00 

30  00 

129 

95 

<  •  •  • 

17 1 

60 

19.  Honeyhrook . 

9 

•  i*  •  i 

7 

3 

6 

25  00 

18  00 

200 

4  70 

•  •  •  « 

261 

49 

9H  Drmewell . 

1 

6 

i 

16  68 

26 

38 

34 

25 

91  TTermett . . . 

5 

i 

8 

25  00 

84 

112 

133 

63 

99  Tiorirlon  Britain . 

3 

7 

3 

22  00 

61 

57 

70 

56 

23.  Londonderry . 

4 

•  •  •  • 

7 

2* 

2 

24  00 

24  00 

108 

93 

•  •  •  • 

201 

47 

R 

7 

4 

Q 

24  00 

22  79 

186 

119 

217 

91 

25.  Marlborough,  West .... 

6 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  % 

6 

2 

4 

23  00 

23  00 

181 

131 

•  •  •  • 

140 

44 

26.  Do.. . East . 

7 

•  •  •  * 

7 

2 

5 

22  00 

21  00 

138 

140 

•  •  •  • 

155 

53 

97  ISTa/ntmeal .  Ra.st . 

5 

i 

8 

5 

25  00 

121 

111 

232 

54 

28.  Do . West . 

4 

•  » » « 

8 

2 

24  00 

22  50 

156 

108 

•  •  •  • 

254 

35 

29.  Newlin . 

4 

e  •  •  • 

7 

3 

4 

20  00 

17  00 

95 

45 

•  •  •  • 

75 

91 

30  New  (lard  en . . . 

7 

7 

7 

23  33 

132 

143 

154 

59 

31  New  Tion  rl  on . . 

4 

7 

1 

4 

9B  99 

25  00 

64 

72 

116 

91 

32.  Nottingham,  West . 

3 

»  0  0  0 

5 

3 

1 

20  00 

15  00 

105 

75 

•  •  •  • 

58 

42 

33.  Do . East . 

10 

•  •  •  O 

6 

5 

5 

22  76 

20  20 

298 

244 

•  •  •  • 

273 

40 

34.  Oxford,  Lower - ; - 

6 

•  e  •  • 

6 

4 

2 

22  50 

22  50 

1S4 

152 

•  •  •  • 

208 

40 

35.  Do...  Upper . 

i  5 

•  •  •  • 

6 

3 

2 

25  00 

25  00 

159 

113 

•  •  •  • 

128 

48 

36*.  Do...  borough . 

*  1 

»  •  l  * 

6 

1 

1 

20  00 

20  00 

27 

17 

•  •  •  • 

44 

95 

37.  Pennsbury . 

3 

•  •  •  • 

8 

2 

4 

28  66 

22  00 

84 

59 

•  •  •  • 

132 

1  01 

38.  Pikeland,  West . 

4 

«  •  •  9 

8 

4 

4 

30  00 

17  00 

116 

68 

•  •  •  • 

94 

l  02 

39 .  Do  •  •  •  •  East.  •••••••• 

4 

•  •  •  * 

5 

4 

«  •  •  • 

30  00 

130 

82 

•  •  •  • 

109 

52 

40.  Phoenixville . 

8 

2 

8 

:  4 

6 

36  50 

19  16 

464 

379 

•  •  •  0 

382 

31 

4 1 .  Pocopson . . . . 

3 

*  •  •  • 

7 

3 

3 

24  00 

20  00 

66 

52 

•  000 

48 

1  12 

42.  Penn . 

3 

"  »  •  0 

7 

1 

2 

25  00 

21  66 

120 

77 

•  000 

162 

35 

43.  Sadsbury . 

8 

•  Its 

8 

3 

5 

26  00 

22  00 

195 

188 

0  0  0  0 

232 

49 

44.  8oVmvlki.il 

5 

1 

7 

5 

30  00 

180 

145 

213 

46 

A.  Ft  TVer)  vffrin  . . 

8 

9 

3 

5 

25  00 

25  00 

294 

264 

231 

36 

1 

6 

1 

20  00 

13 

15 

20 

71 

A  7  7  T  wr* Vi  1  n.n  rl  . . 

7 

6 

5 

2 

27  20 

25  00 

237 

183 

204 

44 

48.  Valley . 

7 

0  0  0  0 

7 

2 

5 

24  00 

24  00 

226 

184 

•  000 

185 

41 

49.  Vincent,  West . 

5 

•  •00 

8 

4 

6 

26  00 

16  00 

183 

118 

0  0  0  0 

300 

66 

50.  Do. . . .  East . 

8 

•  •  •  • 

4 

7 

1 

22  00 

22  00 

208 

181 

•  000 

207 

45 

*>1  W  al !  aee . . . 

3 

7 

4 

2 

22  00 

22  00 

92 

66 

83 

83 

Ft  9  Wa.rwielr . . 

7 

7 

7 

6 

25  00 

16  00 

224 

172 

219 

68 

13  Whit,elfl,nd  West 

4 

1 

9 

3 

1 

27  67 

25  00 

145 

129 

110 

40 

54 .  Do  ••••♦•  East.  ••••#• 

5 

1  •  •  • 

6 

4 

1 

28  00 

28  00 

131 

86 

#000 

110 

64 

FtFt  Willistnwn . . 

7 

8 

4 

6 

25  00 

24  00 

145 

100 

169 

99 

BR  West  town  . . 

9 

10 

1 

1 

28  00 

23  50 

53 

36 

69 

58 

57.  West  and  Thorn,  In.. .. 

1 

•  •  • 

10 

1 

»  •  • 

30  00 

40 

0  0  0  0 

20 

37 

^ft  W p. at.  P.hpiStpr . .  .  ■ 

9 

10 

3 

7 

50  00 

24  14 

383 

287 

591 

47 

59.  Kennett  Square,  (new, 

2 

'  i 

9 

1 

3 

33  00 

28  00 

106 

76 

•  000 

93 

64 

286 

11 

7 

180 

169 

26  21 

22  00 

8,529 

6,735 

•000 

9,074 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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425  00 
1.300  00 
L237  77 
'861  00 
820  26 
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250  00 
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171  06 
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SI,  463 
1.065 
1.678 
1,290 
475 
1,300 
l'237 
1,033 
820 
533 
1,358 
i;200 
1.440 
1.385 
922 
893 
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1,653 

1.564 

113 
2,400 
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1.250 

1.163 

1.464 

1.012 

986 

857 

1,198 

1.430 

625 

2.676 

1,007 

9u0 

126 

932 

786 

1,097 

2.730 

641 

462 

2.126 

2,023 

2.413 

114 
l',674 
1.500 

814 

1,692 

700 

1.565 
1,096 

857 

1,539 

785 

407 

5,000 

650 


56 
77 
20 
88 
00 
00 
77 
00 
26 
04 
08 
00 
23 

57 
55 
45 
88 
68 
26 
60 
00 
00 
84 
00 
14 
14 
76 
49 
48 
40 
60 
00 
72 
16 
00 
32 
80 
75 
21 
00 
86 
17 
32 
05 
52 
35 
07 
00 
42 
00 
00 
32 
61 
32 
61 
80 
31 
00 
00 


72,798  32 


RECEIPTS . 


EXPENDITURES. 


How  many  mills  on  the 

dollar  levied  for  build¬ 

ing  purposes . 

How  many  mills  on  the 

dollar  levied  for  school 

purposes . 

»— «  • 

e- 

rr*- 

c’ 

Received  from  State  ap- 

Rtcoived  from  collector 
of  school  tax . 

Cost  of  instruction . j 

Fuel  and  contingencies..  , 
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H*-  o 
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&  ZT  O 
£  P 
zr  co 
^  S’a 

2  & 

3* 

S  ~  O 

2.  ?> 

-H  5.3- 
2*  —  2 

O  £  CD 
;  Jh  J2 

2. 

3. 

$63 

00 

SI. 374  24 

$790 

41 

$244  98 

$485  96 

4. 

81 

20 

1,003  16 

720 

00 

188  5S 

175  78 

3. 

105 

00 

1,546  57 

1.2.34 

50 

112  00 

25  00 

2. 

98 

00 

1.290  00 

1.125 

00 

100  00 

25  00 

26 

60 

480  00 

418 

00 

40  00 

75  00 

2.7 

87 

15 

1,285  75 

1.248 

00 

183  00 

29  32 

2. 

112 

00 

1,121  19 

1,00S 

00 

120  00 

127  00 

.5 

2.5 

92 

75 

826  00 

728 

00 

73  00 

27  27 

3. 

85 

75 

775  00 

750 

00 

69  29 

11  64 

2. 

54 

95 

492  02 

450 

00 

69  79 

27  00 

1. 

3. 

105 

00 

1.350  28 

1,028 

00 

120  00 

94  00 

1. 

3. 

49 

60 

1.126  00 

675 

00 

143  00 

400  00 

4. 

90 

00 

1.365  24 

1.083 

75 

136  96 

166  62 

3. 

98 

00 

1  33<)  00 

1  141 

00 

277  00 

3.5 

72 

80 

L109  46 

775 

00 

133  ol 

113  50 

2. 

65 

10 

853  99 

748 

00 

93  37 

47 

2. 

57 

75 

968  54 

750 

00 

142  00 

76  54 

1.75 

2.75 

68 

60 

1.630  15 

950 

00 

77  00 

600  00 

2. 

161 

70 

1.506  11 

1.454 

66 

134  55 

33  63 

3. 

12 

9o 

Hi  to 

iUO 

00 

12  59 

2  56 

1 . 

4. 

157 

50 

2  360  00 

125  00 

60  00 

. * 

2.5 

59 

50 

'606  75 

519 

00 

4S  58 

97  25 

6. 

54 

25 

1,038  79 

672 

00 

50  00 

371  04 

1.8 

113 

75 

1.196  00 

960 

00 

97  17 

45  79 

2. 

6S 

95 

1,068  35 

.  1,000 

00 

224  53 

30  00 

1 . 

2. 

119 

00 

1.391  CO 

1.141 

00 

109  47 

29  22 

1 . 

2.75 

80 

50 

918  57 

865 

00 

113  32 

88  15 

. 

3. 

85 

40 

939  23 

773 

77 

93  00 

65  00 

2.5 

51 

10 

807  50 

504  00 

123  48 

230  00 

2 

112 

10 

1.173  07 

1.078 

31 

160  15 

2. 

3.12 

60 

20 

826  43 

'700 

00 

123  50 

625  00 

2. 

3. 

59 

85 

1,000  00 

334  06 

45  00 

681  21 

2. 

4. 

171 

50 

2.404  23 

1,372 

00 

225  70 

958  16 

3.5 

98 

00 

748  00 

810  CO 

138  00 

25  00 

. 

74 

20 

842  64 

750 

00 

93  00 

101  00 

2  5 

19 

60 

1  2D 

nn 

12  62 

50 

2.02 

56 

00 

878  75 

584  90 

65  49 

174  28 

. 

2  5 

65 

10 

870  60 

804  no 

177  41 

1. 

2.5 

60 

20 

1.042  25 

645 

00 

74  56 

535  73 

4. 

351 

40 

2,540  74 

2.0S8  00 

570  91 

127  10 

2  5 

39 

20 

606  77 

456  on 

45  00 

2 

59 

15 

516  44 

465 

00 

50  51 

4. 

141 

05 

2,151  33 

1,339 

16 

325  00 

100  00 

2. 

3. 

136 

50 

1,180  34 

1,050 

00 

86  89 

856  44 

4. 

129 

15 

2.179  35 

1,850 

00 

252  11 

1.367  40 

. 

15 

75 

114  35 

120 

00 

58  13 

1 

2.5 

113 

75 

1.594  39 

1,161 

56 

3S9  14 

25  25 

2.5 

123 

00 

1.477  00 

1.176 

00 

241  76 

68  01 

119 

70 

754  00 

793 

70 

80  00 

112 

35 

704 

00 

144  13 

75  10 

3 

68 

25 

678  58 

577 

50 

83  55 

.90 

3.25 

115 

50 

1.505  32 

988  00 

246  64 

523  30 

2.4 

82 

25 

1.030  67 

955 

00 

127  00 

100  00 

2. 

87 

50 

S17  32 

840 

00 

113  01 

30  00 

.25 

2. 

106 

40 

1,447  27 

1.349 

75 

149  98 

223  99 

.8 

3. 

32 

90 

777  80 

515  00 

102  57 

168  00 

1.75 

21 

70 

403  31 

300 

00 

30  00 

2  00 

. 

2.25 

285 

60 

4.445  00 

3,190 

00 

889  82 

829  51 

4. 

594  00 

520  50 

80  64  ' 

86  24 

1.32 

2.82 

5,298 

30 

66,390  00 

51,249 

53 

8,647  88  ; 

11,201  16 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  COLUMBIA 


DISTRICTS. 

SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

;  Whole  number  of  schools . 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

j  Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers  ..... 

1 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 
mrm  t.Vi  - _ _ _ _ 

1 

| 

j 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 

ninri  fli . . 

Number  of  male  scholars... . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Numbor  loarning  German . 

e 

C 

£ 

a 

c 

< 

c 

:  o 
: 

—  zd 

1  °  ! 
o  t3 

■3  £ 

T  - 

5  s. 

2  cr 
-*  © 

1 

2,  j 

TO  | 

g* 

O 

SP  j 

TO 

5-  1 

•  i 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  1 

month . 

7 

•  •  •  0 

5 

4 

3 

$22  00 

$14  53 

155 

129 

•  •  •  • 

132 

$46 

8 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

4 

30  00 

20  62 

244 

197 

•  •  •  • 

341 

46 

3.  Briar  Creek . 

8 

i 

4 

8 

1 

23  80 

20  00 

278 

181 

•  •  •  • 

432 

54 

5 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

1 

25  00 

25  00 

82 

48 

•  •  •  • 

82 

89 

5.  Cattawissa. . . 

5 

1 

4 

5 

2 

35  00 

10  00 

155 

150 

»  •  •  • 

215 

64 

6.  Centre . 

7 

1 

5 

7 

1 

16  17 

14  20 

210 

165 

•  •  *  • 

256 

34 

7.  Fishing  Creek . 

8 

«  •  •  • 

4 

6 

2 

22  72 

1 

3  50 

174 

172 

•  •  •  • 

196 

47 

4 

4 

4 

25  50 

92 

69 

101 

63 

9.  Greenwood . 

8 

•  •  •  • 

5 

2 

~ 

25  00 

16  50 

196 

138 

•  •  •  • 

195 

44 

10.  Hemlock* . 

6 

•  •  •  • 

4 

5 

4 

25  00 

12  00 

115 

133 

•  999 

165 

61 

11 .  Jackson . . 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

25  00 

12  00 

90 

79 

•  •  •  • 

169 

52 

12.  Locust. . 

12 

►  •  • 

4 

12 

1 

19  67 

20  00 

364 

280 

•  •  •  • 

303 

39 

7 

4 

7 

25  71 

173 

157 

25 

190 

54 

14.  Main . 

5 

•  •  •  • 

4 

5 

•  •  •  • 

28  00 

•  • 

•  •  •  9 

90 

100 

•  •  •  • 

190 

73 

15.  Madison . . . 

10 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

6 

16  62 

16  00 

162 

133 

•  •  •  • 

186 

55 

16.  Mount  Pleasant . 

7 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

3 

19  50 

12  66 

140 

101 

•  •  •  • 

127 

48 

17.  Montour . . 

3 

. . . . 

5 

3 

2 

28  21 

13  00 

61 

57 

•  •  •  • 

76 

88 

18.  Orange  . . 

r* 

o 

•  •  •  • 

4 

5 

1 

24  40 

15  00 

173 

142 

•  •  •  • 

234 

43 

19.  Pinef . . 

7 

1 

4 

1 

6 

15  00 

15  25 

112 

134 

i*ii 

144 

43 

3 

4 

3 

20  00 

118 

104 

222 

30 

21.  Scott . 

8 

4 

5 

'  3 

29  80 

15  66 

179 

180 

I 

j. . . . 

353 

54 

22.  Sugar  Loaff . 

6 

•  •  •  • 

4 

3 

4 

14  50 

11  00 

337 

217 

•  9  •  9 

552 

•  •  •  • 

23.  Conyngham . 

1 

.... 

1 

5 

1 

•  •  •  • 

I  25  00 

39 

20 

•  •  •  • 

59 

43 

145 

u 

41 

105 

|  53 

!  23  68 

15  38 

1 3.739 

1 3,086 

25 

4.920 

53 

*  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  ending  June,  1856. 

-j-  The  numbers  attached  to  the  number  of  pupils  are  evidently  incorrect. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857.' 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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8. 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  CRAWFORD 


DISTRICTS. 
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SCHOLARS 
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$9  25 

185 

152 

2 

9 

$22  00 

8  71 

158 

128 

5 

6 

17  39 

10  00 

214 

157 

1 

10  00 

30 

25 

7 

7 

20  42 

6  71 

155 

140 

5 

10 

18  00 

10  00 

300 

250 

7 

16 

20  00 

9  50 

310 

250 

1 

3 

40  00 

13  66 

114 

108 

2 

5 

20  00 

10  50 
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3 

4 

18  33 

10  00 

138 

138 

8 

3 

18  25 

9  12 

246 

176 

1 

30  00 

24 

19 

i 

1 

25 

21 

6 

7 

16  14 

8  72 
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4 

10 

18  00 

9  00 

244 

250 

1 

5 

47  5d 

15  79 

180 

148 

1 

3 

30  00 

16  00 

108 

107 

2 

8 

16  00 

10  62 

157 

137 

5 

12  00 

96 

86 

4 

5 

18  00 

8  00 

220 

190 

4 

8 

11  91 

9  18 

254 

204 

7 

3 

19  71 

12  00 

186 

136 

4 

6 

20  00 

10  00 

2 

4 

20  00 

6  57 

112 

82 

1 

1 

22  00 

8  00 

39 

38 

2 

12 

21  00 

9  00 

331 

200 

6 

14 

20  37 

8  80 

234 

222 

2 

7 

17  50 

11  00 

144 

137 

3 

6 

20  00 

10  00 

170 

145 

4 

10 

20  00 

9  83 

145 

154 

4 

7 

18  00 

9  60 

203 

177 

2 

4 

17  00 

11  00 

120 

96 

1 

1 

40  00 

17  00 

95 

68 

1 

1 

25  60 

15  00 

55 

53 

1 

12  00 

35 

23 

6 

7  50 

96 

100 

4 

6 

18  50 

7  50 

117 

71 

1 

1 

20  00 

9  66 

55 

51 

4 

18 

16  75 

8  50 

270 

161 

6 

9 

16  5W 

7  11 

172 

163 

3 

10 

19  00 

10  00 

240 

196 

1 

1 

30  00 

10  00 

31 

20 

1 

1 

20  00 

8  00 

33 

30 

12 

18 

18  50 

8  84 

296 

231 

135 

273 

I  21  64 

10  09 

16,747 

5,601 
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•  •  •  • 


240  $27 
286  43 
370  : 

29  I 
198 
420  1 
500  | 

175  38 

242  i  36 
168 
385 


258 

215 

123 

150 

311 


94 

42 

531 

328 

243 

310 

187 

236 

190 

135 

100 

58 

168 

119 

83 

431 

234 

358 

45 

18 

448 


...19,634 


39 

18 

64 

34 

27 


35 
41 
70 
40  i  •  •  • . 

363  I  31 
350  i  32 


39 
41 

40 
36 
27 


243  |  45 
212  54 


60 

40 

28 

32 
40 
37 
59 

37 
36 

35 

38 
21 

27 
46 

28 

33 
45 

36 
65 
44 
72 


40 


*  Appropriation  paid~to  Brittan  Run,  from  which  it  was  taken. 
!  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  ending  June,  185b. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


EECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITURES. 


-5  7C 
I  • 


$533  47 

$563  47 

<570  Vi 

5CIAO  -0 

Q  Or?  1  A  i 

408  9S 

403  93 

5. 

31  25 

372  31 

419  54 

vv  U  — 

12  25 

~~9JL  0-± 

3  25 

603  89 

j . 

60S  89 

10 

91  00 

-tQ3  06 

Ai  *  ^9 

1  r.  °r, 

1  *1  ^1? 

59  31 

$23  72 

83  03 

2. 

5. 

70  33 

vil 

63  00 

-L  O  J.  J 

10  00 

JL*7  wU 

34  25 

44«  08 

440  03 

880  16 

5. 

5. 

79  10 

836  40 

499  00 

13  65 

541  22 

1,167  70 

1.167  70 

2.335  40 

9 

9. 

134  40 

1.956  71 

1.013  00 

1.044  00 

820  00 

820  00 

1.640  Of) 

6. 

i  e. 

136  50 

1.400  00 

815  00 

70  00 

650  00 

670  80 

670  80 

7. 

73  75 

579  12 

647  75 

75  45 

116  14 

5o5  54 

161  53 

727  12 

9 

■ 

rr 

I  . 

67  90 

755  00 

485  33 

45  13 

229  50 

290  00 

290  00 

1  . 

47  25 

280  00 

277  00 

16  00 

2  00 

700  00 

275  45 

975  45 

2. 

A 

0. 

119  70 

900  00 

675  00 

30  00 

2.750  00 

181  45. 

131  45 

13. 

22  -40 

97  56 

185  99 

185  99 

13. 

1 32  40 

141  79 

63  17 

604  94 

302  46 

907  40 

2. 

4. 

136  50 

907  40 

639  .33 

33  00 

621  84 

621  44 

4. 

143  05 

579  60 

569  75 

15  00 

6  15 

1,122  95 

676  17 

1.799  12 

3. 

5. 

96  60 

1.550  23 

966  45 

175  80 

513  63 

V  68  lo 

763  15 

3.5 

83  30 

644  33 

793  00 

126  33 

45  00 

430  05 

122  87 

552  92 

2. 

7. 

-4  <'» 

353  06 

436  00 

I 

09  73 

207  55 

297  55 

9 

42  00 

221  74 

231  00 

90  on 

495  00 

495  00 

6. 

93  00 

450  00 

373  25 

' 

10  60 

4-2  21 

291  91 

774  22 

3. 

5. 

■  ' 

655  74 

413  14 

42  63 

220  05 

578  7S 

414  11 

993  89 

5. 

7. 

91  70 

741  00 

693  07 

6  00 

34  91 

628  89 

628  89 

8. 

92  75 

551  40 

243  47 

243  47 

5 

78  05 

203  62 

333  5  9 

76  43 

72  00 

72  00 

5. 

19  25 

98  00 

727  14 

727  14 

4.5 

147  35 

721  17 

325  00 

769  98 

614  04 

1.384  02 

4. 

5. 

109  55 

763  22 

763  22 

96  40 

400  24 

553  79 

2S2  58 

836  37 

3. 

6. 

71  40 

746  44 

471  IS 

56  09 

230  58 

6 50  69  j 

12 2  59 

753  28 

3. 

•  . 

73  50 

880  00 

540  00 

32  30 

100  00 

340  (4: 

340  74 

631  43 

3.5 

3.5 

97  65  • 

631  74 

537  50 

17  25 

8  22 

756  15 

756  15 

8. 

99  75 

703  75 

623  48 

70  42 

3, 9  94 

379  94 

8 

01  00 

•?78  V9 

Op.O  Qji 

25  20 

245  00 

245  00 

6. 

23  00 

231  50 

-I/O  ou 
211  00  ; 

8  00 

166  00 

165  00 

6. 

31  50 

150  00 

173  00  j 

16  00 

8  00 

69  62 

69  62 

. 

s 

12  25 

60  6’? 

Si  nn 

12  25 

528  48 

84  57 

613  05 

2. 

13. 

51  45 

150  00 

130  00 

470  00 

314  35 

787  74 

1.102  10 

13. 

5. 

52  55 

363  00 

2  00 

136  13 

491  06 

677  19 

7. 

2. 

18  90 

677  23 

149  25 

10  50 

1.511  00 

573  95 

430  47 

1,004  42 

3. 

4. 

113  75 

546  93 

644  34 

32  10 

31S  00 

499  41 

143  00 

642  41 

73  40 

444  00  * 

43  50 

1 3  no 

9i  -  na 

875  92 

875  92 

5.5 

114  45 

796  61 

881  31 

10  UU 

19  83 

-ii  U5 

27  37 

113  00 

113  00 

6. 

23  30 

111  58 

140  00 

15  00  ! 

5  00 

109  06 

109  06 

213  12 

6. 

6. 

193  12 

82  00 

9Q5  fia 

1.333  00 

1,388  00 

12. 

143  50 

1.200  00 

1.192  00 

7  00 

*J  I/O 

50  00 

22.246  40 

8.101  90 

30;343  00 

4  27: 

6.6  1 

3.366  35  1 

24.595  14 

20.346  83 

1,266  00 

10.560  00 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  CUMBERLAND 


DISTRICTS. 


SCHOOLS. 
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1.  Allen,  Upper  .......... 

2.  Do.. Lower . . 

3.  Carlisle . 

4.  Dickinson. . . . . 

5.  Frankford . 

6.  Hampden . . 

7.  Hopewell... . 

8.  Mechanicsburg . . 

9.  Middleton,  North. . . . 

10.  Do. ...  .South  ... . 

11.  Mifflin..  •  . . .  • « • 

12.  Monroe. ............. 

13.  New  Cumberland  .... 

14.  Newton  . . . 

15  Newville  .............  * 

16.  Pennsboro’,  East....... 

17.  Do.. ....West  ...... 

18.  ShippensbuTg  borough.. 

19.  Do. . township, 

20.  Silver  Spring . .  •  •  •  • 

21.  Southampton.... . 
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SCHOLARS. 
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$25  00 

221 

187 

•  •  •  • 

230 

30  83 

203 

196 

•  •  •  • 

217 

31  57 

$21  84 

431 

437 

•  •  •  • 

827 

22  50 

25  00 

448 

353 

801 

19  69 

221 

145 

•  •  •  • 

300 

30  00 

179 

147 

•  •  •  • 

193 

21  80 

21  00 

182 

143 

•  •  •  • 

187 

28  66 

17  00 

144 

140 

•  •  •  • 

170 

23  42 

340 

287 

•  •  •  • 

525 

25  00 

20  00 

370 

296 

•  •  •  • 

390 

1  Q  Rfi 

226 

196 

190 

1  a  o\) 

25  00 

25  00 

240 

223 

•  ■  •  • 

.328 

30  00 

45 

35 

•  •  •  • 

50 

25  00 

270 

225 

•  •  •  • 

302 

30  00 

20  00 

95 

81 

•  it* 

118 

25  00 

14  00 

256 

175 

•  •  •  • 

222 

25  40 

16  00 

357 

292 

•  •  •  • 

431 

27  33 

20  25 

174 

178 

•  •  •  • 

247 

23  00 

25 

27 

•  •  •  • 

55 

25  00 

18  00 

360 

274 

.  •  •  ' 

331 

20  00 

212 

202 

•  •  •  • 
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25  41 

19  64 

4,999 

14,239 
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46 
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40 
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45 
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40 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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$1,344  40 
1.211  76 
§.000  00 
2,799  00 
779  82 
1,075  09 
908  19 
965  45 
2.500  00 
2,088  43 
627  59 
2,025  89 
190  40 
1,473  97 
857  00 
1.158  00 
2.547  40 
1.200  00 
154  49 
1,663  18 
1,348  03 


S872  20 


2.203  00 
563  00 


313  81 


186  20  i 
884  10  ! 


1,156  82 


S2.016 
1,211 
5,080 
5.002 
1.342 
1.875 
908 
965 
2.500 
2.  OSS 
941 
2.025 
376 
2.358 
837 
1.158 
2.547 
1,201 
154 
2.820 
1,348 


60 

76 

00 

00 

82 

00 

19 

45 

08 

43 

39 
89 
60 
07 
00 
00 

40 
00 
49 
00 
08 


2.2 


1.75  2.25; 


1.83. 

4. 

3.  ! 


30,798  05  5,979  12  136.777  17 


2. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

2.2 

3. 

3. 

1.25 

3. 

2. 

2.75 

4.25 

1.2 

1.5 

1.87 

2. 

1.75 

2.47 

EXPENDITURES. 


O 

o 

ZD 


c 

o 
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S98  00 

$1,945  42 

$1,045  00 

$224  41 

$695  49 

133  35 

1  1.154  60 

1.110  00 

S6  20 

64  88 

33S  80 

4.677  47 

4.619  60 

596  31 

521  72 

240  45 

3.100  00 

2.295  00 

250  25 

3,300  00 

128  10 

1.269  00 

790  00 

563  00 

105  00 

994  59 

900  00 

114  00 

17  76 

109  55 

896  45 

693  00 

36  00 

294  75 

115  85 

912  67 

66S  00 

92  30 

167  65 

2.360  00 

1.639  40 

154  00 

1,000  00 

189  35 

1,930  63 

1,747  00 

174  00 

363  90 

120  05 

892  81 

704  16 

152  78 

723  00 

160  30 

1.902  93 

1.500  00 

120  00 

35  70 

350  C8 

120  00 

12  00 

50  00 

143  85 

2,202  29 

1.125  00 

50  00 

1,153  00 

74  20 

767  85 

630  00 

62  05 

127  03 

164  85 

927  00 

$6*  00 

32  03 

73  84 

164  15 

2.449  44 

1.955  00 

234  00 

629  00 

134  40 

1.149  00 

1,141  00 

167  88 

50  40 

28  00 

150  00 

138  00 

11  00 

179  55 

2.680  00 

1.674  00 

212  23 

1,466  26 

133  35 

1,300  00 

1,120  00  : 

96  00 

462  00 

2.964  50 

34.012  15  1 

26,580  16  1 

2,878  44 

11,556  03 
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DAUPHIN  COUNTY 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  DAUPHIN 


DISTRICTS. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
8: 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


Conewago . 

Dauphin  borough . 

Derry . 

Gratz  borough . 

Halifax . 

Hanover,  East . 

Do. . . .  South . 

Do - West . 

Harrisburg,  N.  ward.  . 

Do . S.  ward.. . 

Jackson . 

Jefferson . 

Londonderry . 

Lykens . . . . . . 

Middletown  borough  ., 

Mifflin. . . 

Millersburg  borough. . . 

Paxton,  Upper . . 

Do _ Middle . . 

Do _ Lower . ■ 

Reed . 

Rush . 

Susquehanna . 

Swatara . 


SCHOOLS. 

teachers. 

SCHOLARS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . . 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

i  _ 

i  Average  No.  of  months  taught. . 

j  Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

E 

c 

s 

< 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  fomalo  scholars . 

Number  learning  German.. . .... 

Average  number  of  scholars  at- 
tending  sohool . 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per 

A 

A 

A 

&20  00 

89 

61 

•  •  •  • 

68 

$  54 

4 

3 

•  •  •  • 

1 

*± 

4 

1 

2 

35  00 

$20  00 

89 

99 

S  •  •  • 

130 

40 

14 

1 

5 

14 

25,  00 

416 

349 

. . . . 

547 

46 

98  flfl 

41 

46 

52 

33 

1 

1 1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

11 

•  •  •  • 

L  O  UU 

22  91 

327 

281 

•  •  •  • 

311 

42 

10 

1 

4 

10 

22  86 

274 

208 

3 

237 

47 

4 

5 

23  00 

124 

107 

.  .  .  . 

184 

48 

A 

f; 

24  00 

148 

118 

1 

144 

45 

5 

•  •  •  • 

4 

10 

7 

7 

40  00 

27  00 

561 

460 

•  •  •  • 

660 

46 

q 

2 

10 

3 

7 

39  30 

23  29 

384 

495 

.... 

588 

32 

7 

4 

7 

20  CO 

166 

130 

*  •  •  • 

163 

50 

A 

4 

4 

20  00 

135 

102 

•  •  •  • 

90 

34 

ii 

4 

11 

20  00 

265 

216 

3 

252 

45 

1 JL 

« 

4 

8 

25  00 

241 

201 

1  6 

266 

45 

4 

q 

2 

2 

44  00 

21  50 

169 

116 

|  •  •  •  • 

224 

46 

q 

4 

9 

25  00 

•  •  •  f  •  •  •  t 

240 

234 

•  •  •  • 

368 

47 

o 

A 

9 

30  00 

100 

I  84 

j  •  •  •  • 

79 

32 

2 

2 

4 

A 

7 

•  •  •  ♦ 

25  00 

233 

155 

|  • 

280 

45 

7 

•  •  •  • 

1 

4 

A 

7 

•  •  •  • 

22  00 

163 

113 

148 

55 

( 

1 

0  4 

7 

j  •  •  •  • 

26  00 

258 

185 

•  •  •  • 

235 

41 

7 

3 

•  •  •  • 

D 

4 

2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

27  00 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  ERIE 


SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS. 


districts. 
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273  I  12  6  116  1249  24  25 _ 

*Taken  from  the  reports  of  school  year  ending  June,  1856 
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BOUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  FAYETTE 


DISTRICTS. 


3. 

4. 
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1.  Bullskin* . .  •  •  • 

2.  Brownsville  borough. 

Do . township 

Bridgeport . 

Do . Ind.*  .  •  •  • 

6.  Connellsville  borough. 

7.  Do . . 

8.  Dunbar . 

9.  Franklin . 

10.  German . 

11.  George . 

12.  Henry  Clay*. 

13.  Jefferson . 

14.  Luzerne . . 

15.  Menallen  .... 

16.  Nicholson - 

17.  Perry . 

18.  Redstone.... 

19.  Saltlick. 

20.  Springfield* . 

21.  Tyrone . 

22.  Union,  North. . ... 

23.  Do..  South... 

24.  Do.,  borough. 

25.  Washington.... 

26.  Wharton . 

27.  Youghiogheny,f. 

28.  Fayette  City... 

29.  Springhill . 

30.  Stewart,  (new)}:. 
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*  Taken  from  reports  of  school  year  ending  June,  1856. 

t  No  schools.  .  ,  , 

$  Appropriation  paid  to  the  district  from  which  it  was  taken. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 
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FOREST  COUNTY. 


TABULAE  STATEMENT  OF  FOREST 


MSTMGtt. 


1.  Barnett*.. 

2.  Jenks*.... 

3.  Millstone* 

4.  Tionestaf. . 
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*  Taken  from  the  reports  of  school  year  ending  June,  1856,  and  appropriation  wnp&id 
f  Haye  not  complied  with  the  requisitions'  of  the  school  law. 
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FOREST  COUNTY 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 
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FKANKLIN  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  FRANKLIN 


DISTRICTS. 


1.  Antrim . 

2.  Chambersburg. 

3.  Fannett . 

4.  Greene . 

5.  Guilford . 

6.  Hamilton . 

7.  Letterkenny  . . 

8.  Lurgan  ...»••■ 

9.  Montgomery  .. 

10.  Metal* . . 

11.  Peters* . 

12.  Quincy . ■ 

13.  Southampton.. 

14.  St.  Thomas. . . 

15.  Washington... 

16.  Warren . 

17.  Green  Castle  . 

18.  Waynesboro’ . 


SCHOOLS. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  FULTON 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 
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05 

1,200 

00 

9.5 

1,243 

90 

9,162 

72 

k  © 

P  » 

w  © 

HI 

© 

P. 

3* 

o 

3 

<5 
O 


© 

© 

c-t- 

O 

o 

*-*> 

GO 

© 

cr 

o 

o 


EXPENDITURES. 


O 

o 

GO 

ft- 

o 

M. 

B 

GO 

c-t- 

l-t 

p 

a 

cr. 

o 

B 


$432  00 
390  00 
513  22 
500  00 
524  00 
492  00 
32  00 
347  00 
633  00 
740  00 
288  00 
175  00 
184  00 
215  00 
480  00 
495  00 


349  00 
397  00 
562  00 
412  00 
948  00 


9,108  22 


*3 

c 

© 

P 

B 

Q. 

© 

o 

B 

cr. 

B 

0? 

© 

B 

o 

Hi 

© 

CO 


$6  00 
28  11 
75  00 
50  00 
39  58 
43  37 
5  00 
110  00 
45  00 
64  00 
30  00 
16  00 
12  50 
11  33 
27  14 
39  56 


30  00 
25  00 
41  18 
25  00 
205  35 


a 

Hi  H.  Q 

BBS 
cr?  93  e* 

Pp  y  ^ 

©  ff 

~s 

P.D* 
3g 
or?  2. 

*  cr 

3  § 
cr.  © 

3  « 

cr? 

-  T3 

*1  e 

©  J 
T3  ©. 
P 

pH. 

HJ  CD 


$4  00 
4  70 
.  47  50 
25  00 

256  00 
220  00 
100  00 
530  64 
112  00 
300  00 


62  46 
20  14 
33  18 


331  00 
20  75 
13  00 

320  10 
350  00 


938  12  2,750  47 
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JUNIATA  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  JUNIATA 


DISTRICTS, 


1.  Beale . 

2.  Delaware.. 

3.  Fayette.. . . 

4.  Ferfhanagh 

5.  Greenwood 

6.  Lack . 

7.  Mifflintown 

8.  Milford.... 

9.  Patterson* 

10.  Perry svi lie 

11.  Turbett,*.. 

12.  Tuscarora  . 

13.  Walker.... 


SCHOOLS. 


g 

ST* 
o 
►— * 
CD 

3 

3 

B 

o' 

® 

>■1 

o 

*-»> 

CO 

o 

p4 

o 

o 


6 
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10 

5 

12 

11 

2 

6 
1 
2 

10 
9 
9 

92 


p 

B 

o' 

© 

•1 

o 

CO 

© 

P4 

O 

O 

co 

V) 

® 
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© 

►P 

P 
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I -t 
® 
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< 

® 

H 

85 
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® 

o 

o 

B 

o 

0 

p4 

CO 
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P 

P 

era 

p4 
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teachers. 


5 

4 

4 

5 
4 

3 

4 
4 
4 

4 

5 

4 

5 


c 

B 

o4 

« 

o 

l-»l 

B 

p 

p— • 
® 

<r*“ 

® 

P 

® 

P4 

® 

M 

co 


3 

9 

8 

3 

12 

6 

1 

6 

1 

2 

9 

7 

9 


525 

P 

B 

c4 

® 

>-« 

o 

r*> 

® 

B 

p 
►— * 
® 

e+" 

® 

P 

® 

P4 

© 


4  76 


2 

2 

8 

5 

1 

1 


11 

3 


B  3 
°  2 
g.  p 


W 

P 

P 

CD 

CO 

O 


B 

p 


M  > 

B  3 
o  2 

5- 55 

^8 


cz> 

P 
>— • 

CD 

CO 

O 

5* 


B 

p 
»— • 
CD 
CO 


SCHOLARS. 


42 


P 

B 

p4 

© 

M 

o 

•-*> 

B 
p 
►— * 
CD 
CO 
CD 

3* 
O 
>— • 

>-< 

CO 


!zj 

P 

B 

o4 

® 

4 

O 

>-n 

S’ 

B 

p 
►— * 
CD 
z/i 

o 

tr1 

o 

93 

c-l 

ro 


per 

•  •  # 

•  *73 

•  CD 

•  ^ 

$23  33 

$12  88 

152 

116 

22  00 

200 

174 

23  50 

19  00 

288 

216 

20  00 

19  50 

124 

110 

18  75 

7  50 

287 

226 

18  30 

12  00 

190 

186 

30  00 

30  00 

67 

68 

26  66 

12  00 

124 

140 

25  00 

23 

25 

25  00 

68 

74 

22.50 

12  00 

252 

181 

18  00 

15  00 

160 

164 

25  00 

263 

313 

22  92 

15  61 

2,198 

1,993 

3 

3 

B 

a- 

CD 

►— * 

CD 

93 

3 

H  • 

3 

era 

Q 

CD 

B 

g 


p.  p 

JfS 

ora 

co  O 

o  C 
P4  P 
o  ® 

ar 

4 


m 

o 

P4 

o 

P 

ca 

P 

c+- 


O  Ct* 

£  o 

«*• 

& 

8 

gf. 

B 
<* 

S 

B* 

S 

P4 


B 

•1 

© 

>1 


14 


261 

245 

395 

133 

248 

221 

135 

264 

48 

90 

220 

231 

257 


$  69 
53 

44 
42 

56 
46 
44 
66 

52 
36 
77 

53 
40 


52 


*  Taken  from  the  reports  of  school  year  ending  June,  1856. 
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LANCASTER  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  LANCASTER 


DISTRICTS. 


1, 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6* 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
18. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 


Adamstown . 

Bart . 

Brocknock . 

Caernarvon . 

Clay . 

Coealico,  East . 

Do...  West* . 

Colerain . 

Columbia . 

Conestoga. . 

Conoy . 

Donegal,  East . 

Do. . .  West . 

Druinore . 

Ephrata . 

Earl . 

Do.  ■  East.  .••••••*••» 

Do..  West . 

Eden . 

Elizabeth . 

Elizabethtown . 

Fulton . 

Ilempfield,  East 

Do . IV est  • .  •  < 

Lampeter,  East . 

Do . West . 

Lancaster  township! 

Do. . .  .city . 

Leaeock,  Lower  .... 


Do _ Upper . 

Little  Britain . 

Litiz . 

Marietta . 

Manhcim  borough... 

Martic . 

Manor . . . 

Mount  Joy  borough. 

Do. . .  township 

New  Milltown . 

Paradise  ........... 

Penn . 

Pequea  . 

Providence . 

Rapho . 

Salisbury . 

Sadsbury . •  • 

Strawsburg  township. . 
Do . borough 


Washington 


Warwick . 

Safe  Harbor . 

Manheim  township 
Camargo . 


SCHOOLS. 

Whole  No.  of  schools... 

Numbcrof  schools  yet  re- 

ouired . 

> 

-*  < 

-  *~i 

5  - 
K 

rrt-  CD 

•  tz 
:  c 

•  c 

•  H, 

:  b 

•  c 

•  D 

•  r-t- 

•  sr 

•  C 0 

1 

1 

8 

6 

1 

6 

7 

,  ,  ,  . 

5 

9 

•  •  •  # 

6 

8 

.  •  •  • 

5 

9 

•  • 

4 

9 

•  •  •  • 

6 

12 

•  •  •  • 

5 

7 

1 

5 

9 

•  •  «  i 

5 

12 

3 

7 

6 

.  •  •  • 

4 

13 

.2 

6 

9 

•  •  •  • 

6 

14 

•  •  •  • 

7 

1  ' 

•  •  •  • 

6 

8 

2 

6 

4 

6 

5 

•  •  •  • 

5 

2 

.... 

5 

7 

1 

6 

13 

.... 

C 

12 

.  •  •  • 

6 

10 

1 

6 

.  7 

2 

6 

.  3 

•  •  •  • 

6 

•  31 

•  •  •  • 

12 

1 

9 

•  •  •  a 

7 

•  7 

»  •  •  • 

6 

•  •  •  • 

7 

1 

6 

1 

5 

.  7 

5 

1 

6 

.  5 

ft 

.  n 

•  •  •  • 

5 

•  •  •  • 

9 

•  8 

•  •  •  • 

8 

•  •  •  • 

4 

•  •  •  • 

0 

1 

7 

•  •  •  • 

5 

.  16 

.  •  •  • 

8 

•  •  •  • 

0 

.  7 

9 

7 

.  3 

•  •  • 

4 

•  •  • 

4 

•  •  • 

5 

.  2 

8 

.  11 

•  •  • 

6 

.  1 

... 

i  4 

431 

i  21 

1  8 

TEACHERS. 


SCHOL  IRS. 


No.  of  malo  teachers... 

No.  of  female  teachers.. 

i» 

C 

C 

i 

> 

5  ® 

s  EL 

“  P 

5* 

02 

o 

B 

P 

CD 

02 

Aver,  salaries  of  females 
per  month. . . 

1 

-  ■  - - 1 

No.  of  male  scholars . 

No. of  female  scholars... 

_ _ _ _ _ _  — - 

No.  learning  German.  .. 

l  — - - - 

Average  No.  of  scholars 
attending  school . 

O 

"  % 

T?  c*" 

!*■ 

-3  — 

1  5 

3  2. 

2  X 

I* 

1 

$,28  00 

47 

50 

51 

9  29 

5 

1 

27  00 

$22  50 

166 

137 

.  •  •  • 

193 

49 

7 

•  •  •  • 

20  00 

234 

177 

24 

143 

34 

7 

2 

22  00 

16  90 

220 

148 

207 

50 

8 

22  00 

221 

198 

50 

191 

42 

9 

i  «  •  i 

21  00 

360 

204 

53 

265 

34 

3 

6 

20  83 

20  83 

173 

137 

.  •  •  • 

204 

69 

6 

8 

35  50 

23  50 

345 

351 

•  •  •  • 

600 

56 

7 

27  00 

314 

278 

•  •  •  • 

275 

32 

q 

95  88 

196 

141 

337 

67 

11 

1 

28  44 

22  00 

.391 

347 

•  •  •  • 

414 

49 

6 

25  00 

182 

130 

•  •  •  • 

174 

43 

12 

4 

24  62 

23  33 

37G 

313 

•  •  •  « 

316 

54 

9 

12 

98  00 

231 

173 

404 

62 

~2* 

28  00 

25  00 

232 

165 

•  •  • 

397 

97 

11 

23  00 

365 

295 

09 

329 

38 

8 

28  00 

204 

148 

•  •  • 

352 

63 

2 

2 

23  33 

23  33 

118 

95 

•  •  •  • 

130 

44 

5 

22  00 

99 

104 

.  •  •  • 

203 

57 

1 

i 

40  00 

25  00 

74 

57 

.... 

91 

50 

4 

5 

28  33 

28  00 

271 

229 

400 

51 

13 

28  46 

376 

262 

.  •  •  • 

426 

53 

1 1 

i 

26  82 

25  00 

437 

310 

.  •  •  • 

402 

43 

10 

27  19 

301 

227 

.  •  •  • 

445 

51 

7' 

25  71 

195 

131 

.  •  •  • 

326 

55 

3 

30  00 

63 

55 

64 

76 

8 

37 

44  25 

18  00 

1007 

'•  989 

ii 

1554 

51 

7 

2 

24  00 

24  00 

258 

232 

38 

227 

44 

10 

3 

24  00 

317 

214 

7 

284 

45 

4 

81  33 

76  00 

298 

217 

207 

l  06 

1 

3 

11  50 

31 

40 

8 

00 

43 

3 

4 

2S  33 

21  75 

204 

211 

•  •  •  . 

340 

42 

3 

27  66 

121 

102 

•  •  • 

124 

37 

2 

5 

31  50 

21  00 

196 

181 

204 

44 

16 

4 

27  5ft 

26  00 

687 

572 

6 

963 

43J 

9 

u 

3 

31  67 

20  00 

162 

160 

•  •  • 

210 

37 

li 

24  75 

2SS 

239 

15 

278 

51 

i 

26  00 

32 

26 

11 

31 

44 

s 

25  00 

294 

201 

.  •  • 

364 

40 

9 

25  00 

263 

160 

16 

234 

53 

6 

27  50 

188 

148 

•  •  • 

134 

50 

7 

94  no 

262 

180 

248 

# 

1 5 

. . . . 

27  23 

418 

328 

384 

54 

9 

7 

24  00 

22  00 

553 

458 

•  •  • 

462 

37 

1 

7 

25  62 

25  62 

195 

177 

•  •  • 

217 

59 

7 

30  00 

200 

173 

21 1 

GC 

1 

~2* 

32  00 

22  59 

78 

96 

•  •  • 

174 

44 

O 

30  00 

86 

56 

135 

42 

9 

25  (  0 

285 

235 

is 

307 

42 

2 

35  (io 

57 

59 

77 

ft 

1 1 

28  00 

323 

237 

3 

327 

1 

•  •  •  i 

25  00 

28 

14 

30 

6( 

1 134 

109 

2S  28 

24  90 

13022 

10567 

286 

15163 

51 

*  No  report,  and  appropriation  unpaid. 

| Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  endiDg  Juno,  1856. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1S57. 


RECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITURES. 

, 

Received  from  State  ap- 

nronrin.t.inn . ( 

Received  from  collector 
of  school  tax . 

Cost  of  instruction . 

i  Fuel  and  contingencies.. 

Cost  of  school  houses, 
purchasing,  building, 
renting,  repairing,  Ac.. 

: 

$28  35 

$780  00 

$224  00 

$15  00 

191  80 

1,149  31 

945  00 

150  75 

$82  50 

144  55 

673  53 

700  00 

93  00 

9  00 

145  25 

1,145  67 

1.1SI  02 

75  90 

34  00 

120  05 

1,093  27 

830  00 

171  18 

61  29 

176  05 
191  45 

902  53 

781  86 

162  73 

26  22 

120  75 

1.409  65 

1,125  00 

83  21 

80  05 

2S3  15 

2.256  70 

1.950  00 

297  00 

115  00 

136  50 

1.765  04 

1.132  00 

198  00 

975  00 

149  80 

1.341  69 

1.097  00 

95  00 

900  00 

203  70 

3.114  87 

2,556  43 

264  70 

194  07 

111  65 

772  86 

6  >0  00 

17  50 

22  00 

218  05 

2.913  43 

1.945  00 

242  91 

143  64 

206  50 

1.093  25 

1.512  00 

238  20 

50  00 

228  55 

4.100  00 

2.416  00 

407  55 

410  00 

177  45 

1.659  88 

1.507  34 

149  61 

293  26 

155  75 

1.300  00 
617  85 
649  19 

1,344  00 
490  00 
550  00 

293  24 
130  00 
66  59 

74  90 

24  00 

64  05 

378  08 

325  00 

43  19 

18  00 

154  00 

1,110  00 

1.190  00 

133  S3 

240  10 

2.554  00 

2,219  88 

190  00 

575  12 

29  6  80 

2.754  41 

1.920  00 

283  00 

444  40 

1 

9  50 

1.440  78 

1,903  85 

280  00 

935  55 

148  75 

2.002  29 

1,080  00 

81  06 

36  85 

49  35 

530  00 

540  00 

•100  00 

1,102  50 

11.150  42 

12.260  69 

3.4S4  14 

169  47 

175  00 

2.113  00 

1,944  00 

311  83 

26  50 

204  75 

1.922  60 

230  05 

652  00 

130  90 

1,112  96 

1,096  00 

151  58 

1,055  82 

29  05 

300  00 

255  00 

30  00 

168  70 

1.250  00 
414  23 

1,032  00 
430  00 
933  00 

60  00 

22  08 
104  00 

139  30 

1,120  57 

416  15 

4.200  00 

3.014  00 

595  34 

1.926  27 

93  10 

973  30 

772  98 

314  82 

182  00 

1,181  14 

1,361  00 

is  18 

302  23 

15  75 

264  00 

12  10 

125  00 

167  30 

2.190  00 

348  00 

193  00 

157  15 

1.029  00 

900  00 

129  34 

884  00 

79  10 

1.119  58 

990  00 

256  95 

450  00 

138  60 

1.890  00 

1.225  00 

175  00 

92  31 

350  70 

2.500  00 

2,044  00 

206  91 

526  00 

322  00 

3.475  80 

2.960  00 

382  05 

102  15 

121  45 

1.747  28 

1.230  00 

190  00 

750  00 

175  35 

3.000  00 

1,470  00 

150  00 

2,500  00 

92  05 

537  91 

351  16 

95  02 

1,251  22 

308  17 

240  00 

37  97 

7  62 

196  35 

1,664  24 

1,1S7  50 

125  00 

600  00 

124  95 

510  43 

420  00 

29  15 

20  00 

200  55 

2.361  82 

1,879  03 

281  32 

649  30 

349  25 

100  00 

20  00 

1,000  00 

8,999  65 

88,248  98 

70,210  74 

10,591  08 

19,153  75 

TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 


> 

DO  « 
©  =2 
o 

S  * 

©  3 
*©  O 

*3  =T 
g  * 

©  r- 

“  5 

I  5* 


$230  00 
1,226  28 
728  69 
1,171  58 
S10  35 
738  65 


£*3 

—  e+ 
w  2j 

►H 

-  p 
Z  X 

*3  — 

c  * 

S  i 

a  © 


H 

o 


P 

S 

o 

c 

3 


© 

e 

Su 


1,409  65 
2.000  00 
1.050  00 
1,300  00 
3,237  56 
S3 1  42 
3.008  20 
1.221  49 
4.100  00 
2,700  00 
1,337  58 
654  00 
750  00 
394  00 
1,300  00 
2.688  00 
1,957  92 
1,520  00 
1,251  00 
554  00 
15,880  00 
1,971  50 
1,392  00 
1,190  28 
305  00 
1,168  49 
423  13 
1.048  49 
4.850  00 
1,070  00 
1,193  79 
264  25 
2.205  00 
1.083  16 
1,119  58 
1,918  84 
U975  24 
3,578  66 
1,402  57 
1,300  00 
620  75 
313  17 
1,200  00 
531  50 
2.434  36 
125  00 


$550  00 


$780  00 
1.226  28 
728  69 
1,171  58 
819  35 
738  65 


1.000  00 

800  00 


87,735  23 


700  00 


751  00 


615  00 
548  90 


129  83 
15300' 


254  00 
125  00 


551  41 


700  00 
900  00 


464  00 

■  •••••• 

229  21 


8,471  35 


1.409 

3.000 

1.850 
1.300 
3.2.37 

831 

3.003 

1.221 

4.100 

2.400 

1,337 

654 

750 

394 

1.300 

2,688 

1.957 

1.520 

2.002 

554 

15,880 

1.971 

2.007 

1,739 

3i»5 

1,298 

4:3 

1,201 

4.850 
1.070 
1.447 

3S9 

2.205 

1.0S3 

1,119 

1.918 

2.526 

3.578 

2.102 

2.200 

620 

313 

1,664 

531 

2,434 

354 


a  r*  c  ~  o 


n  £.« 

-3  p  -  ■? 

-  d 

3  ©5 

-  S.'-c 

ffl  «  - 

oo  P.S 

•  ^5  ZZ 

•  w  QQ 

in 


s  a* 

p  - 
-  *»  D 

6D  _ 

*  ©  £ 
:  <.*< 
.  ©  ~ 
•  P-  3 


•  C  00 

•  *1 

•  go  © 

•  ©  3 


•  ©  •  N—  © 


1  65 
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LAWRENCE  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  LAWRENCE 


DISTRICTS. 

SCHOOLS. 
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CUJUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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LEBANON  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  LEBANON 


DISTRICTS. 
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LEHIGH  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  LEHIGH 


DISTRICTS. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  LUZERNE 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS 

DISTRICTS. 
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•  •  •  • 
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68 
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•  •  •  • 
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*  New  districts— appropria’n  paid  dist.  from  which  taken.  |  Taken  from  the  reports  of  1856. 

J  Unable  to  report,  as  the  former  directors  kept  no  legal  proceedings  in  their  minute  book,— 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 
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11  00 
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102  15 
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82  60 

741  45 

525  00 

5,204  30 

30.867  14 

28.162  59 

3.276  43 

5.573  13 

Tbs/  assessed  tax,  but  did  not  collect  it;  and  no  accounts  kopt  of  their  finances,  Ac. 
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LYCOMING  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  LYCOMING 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

.DISTRICTS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

j  Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

!  Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 
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Number  of  female  scholars . 
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Average  number  of  scholars  at- 
tending  school . 

Cost  of  teaching  each  soholar  per 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 
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^Formerly  known  as  Ross.  Name  changed  to  Deer  Creek  in  April  last. 

I  Taken  Lorn  reports  of  school  year  ending  June,  1856. 

In  some  of  the  reports,  the  aggregate  is  given  as  the  11  average  number  of  scholars  attending 
■whole,  as  being  about  the  average  number. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 
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f  No  report. 
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TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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91 

10 

132 

60 

22  66 

192 

140 

27 

190 

41 

20  00 

289 

246 

17 

279 

41 

22  65 

462 

360 

247 

580 

35 

24  00 

343 

260 

•  •  •  • 

371 

52 

30  93 

71 

70 

•  •  •  • 

51 

44 

40  00 

15  00 

67 

62 

•  •  •  • 

67 

42 

33  33 

12  33 

74 

70 

•  •  •  • 

74 

40 

27  03 

17  30 

6,084 

14,724 

540 

6,390 

46 

*  Taken  from  the  reports  of  school  year  ending  June,  1856. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


tan:  and  rate  per  cent. 
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$350  00  . 

800  00  . 

924  26  . 

3.600  00  . 

1,063  00  . 

11.203  00  $7,000  00 
731  98  '731  98 

1.316  76  . 


250  00 
1,100  00 
2.000  00 
2,077  00 
1.300  00 
550  00 
600  00 
1.200  00 
l.SOO  00 
1,754  07 
532  13 
461  78 
364  34 


32,478  32 


300  00 
400  00 


600  00 
150  00 


230  90 
364  34 


9,777  22 


$350  00 
800  00 
924  26 
1.600  00 
1.063  00 
18,203  00 
1.463  96 
1.316  76 
250  00 

1.400  00 

2.400  00 
2,077  00 
1,900  00 

700  00 
600  00 
1.200  00 
1.800  60 
1,754  07 
532  13 
692  68 
728  68 


42,255  54 
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p 
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1.25 
.9 
1.25 
3. 

6. 

2. 

9. 

2. 

2. 

4.4 


1. 

4. 


1.36 


2.1 

1. 

2.5 

13. 

o 

2.5 

o. 

4. 


3.5 


3, 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITURES. 


$95 

90 

$339 

29 

$976 

99 

$12 

37 

$43 

60 

134 

05 

900 

78 

875 

00 

50 

00 

136 

85 

880 

00 

850 

00 

75 

00 

194 

25 

2,137 

12 

1,868 

25 

71 

88 

i3i 

50 

148 

05 

1.224 

14 

875 

00 

98 

36 

39 

44 

599 

55 

18,030 

00 

8,616 

50 

2,093 

58 

19,555 

44 

87 

55 

1,353 

81 

619 

21 

35 

12 

1,804 

44 

211 

75 

1,230 

26 

1,728 

00 

106 

87 

79 

79 

42 

70 

243 

00 

310 

00 

25 

00 

193 

20 

1,338 

38 

1,078 

16 

121 

40 

503 

27 

235 

55 

2.343 

00 

1.944 

00 

351 

40 

450 

00 

280 

00 

2,019 

00 

1.825 

60 

127 

63 

25 

18 

215 

25 

1.189 

75 

1,100 

00 

115 

00 

221 

03 

89 

25 

717 

74 

403 

65 

60 

00 

72 

87 

107 

80 

712 

11 

816 

00 

93 

30 

140 

00 

1.171 

51 

1,080 

00 

106 

58 

178 

40 

238 

35 

1.900 

00 

1,807 

75 

229 

65 

948 

77 

220 

85 

1.717 

57 

1,560 

00 

247 

81 

111 

05 

488 

31 

247 

50 

37 

39 

142 

61 

593 

00 

550 

00 

25 

00 

60 

00 

691 

6S 

347 

96 

57 

98 

2,160 

00 

370 

90 

41,775 

45 

29.479 

57 

4.141 

32 

36.527 

39 
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NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND 


DISTRICTS. 


1.  Augusta,  Upper... . 

2.  bo.  ...Lovver  .. . 

S.  Coal . 

4.  ChiilUquaque . 

5.  Cameron* . »••• 

6.  Delaware . 

7.  GearliartT . 

8.  Jackson* . 

9.  Jordan* . 

10.  Lewis . . . 

11.  Mahanoy,  Upper*.. 

12.  Do. ..  .Lower*. . 

13.  Do. ..  .Little*. . 

14.  Mt.  Carmel . 

15.  Milton . 

16.  Northumberland  .. 

17.  Point . . 

18.  Rush. . . . 

19.  Shamokin.. . 

20.  Sun  bury . 

21.  Turbot. . 

22.  Zerbe  . 


schools,  j 

TKACHKR3 

1 

SCHOLARS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

Number  of  schools  yot  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months  taught. . 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

- - - - - - - ■ 

1  Number  of  female  teachers . 

E 

c 

j 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 

E 

e 

t 

I 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . 

r 

1 

t 

1 

cr 

c 

c 

Average  number  of  scholars  at- 

tnrwll’nif  L  rw4 1 . . . .  1 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  ! 
month . ! 

7 

4 

7 

$24  28 

151 

no 

... 

153 

$  65 

•  • 

13 

•>  •  •  • 

l 

12 

1 

22  00 

$22  00 

361 

349 

.... 

435 

40 

6 

3 

7 

5 

1. 

31  80 

24  00 

205 

165 

. . . . 

23  L 

50 

8 

6 

9 

6 

25  00 

13  00 

333 

293 

333 

48 

•  •  • 

13 

4 

13 

•  «  •  • 

24  00 

331 

289 

. . . . 

404 

50 

1 

i 

7  1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

27  50 

16  00 

24 

23 

. . . . 

35 

58 

1 _ 

10 

4  1 

8 

2 

24  37 

22  50 

229 

196 

.... 

333 

55 

| 

1 

2 

i 

o 

2 

fifi  on 

83 

I  48 

66 

82 

7 

6 

3 

4' 

30  00 

14  00 

197 

198 

| 

395 

37 

•  •  • 

5 

8 

2 

3 

35  00 

18  00 

193 

130 

•  •  •  • 

t-t  -j'J 

39 

6 

4 

6 

26  no 

135 

i  80 

215 

72 

7 

4 

7 

190 

j  146 

239 

*  •  •  • 

13 

13 

2 

24  00 

24  00 

389 

325 

•  '  *  * 

434 

50 

4 

8 

2 

2 

37  50 

18  00 

160 

152 

|  *  *  *  * 

312 

3S 

8 

5 

8 

25  00 

203 

|  147 

!.... 

217 

57 

2 

2* 

7 

2 

2 

35  00 

1  13  00 

131 

i  93 

! .  .  .  . 

106 

4T 

112 

7 

5 

inn 

23 

29  83 

1  18  95 

3.320 

12.750 

.  ...  4.134 

52 

*No  reports,  and  appropriation  remains  uupaid. 

I  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  ending  June,  1856. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AXD  RATE  PER  CENT. 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITURES. 
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a 
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CD 
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© 
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O 

c 

CD 

e-»- 

C 


oa 

r*- 
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C 
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P 

D 

P- 

© 

C 
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33 

o 

© 

© 

• 

o 

CD 


o 

s  ©  « 

3^33 


C 
o 

c 

H:2 

p-  pr 
-•  o 
s  © 

33  — 


©  /» 
e*  © 
13*  •* 

2»i 

►*  a 

C  a 

G> 
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$703  92 
1,400  0!) 
1,872  54 
1,000  00 

$703  92 
M00  00 
1,872  54 
1,400  00 

I  3. 

5.5 

5.5 

$:  l4  i  5 
137  55 
113  05 
lt'6  40 
27  65 
175  70 

$695  00 
1,441  00 
1,372  54 
850  00 

$379  00 
;  1.144  00 
1,433  50 
933  87 

$50  89 
92  35 
186  40 
,  96  24 

$55  01 
46  99 

$400  00 

. 

62  52 

1,6S0  00 
158  00 

1,630  00 
156  00 

2- 

1,723  24 
146  30 

1.243  00 
150  00 

150  50 

9  00 

564  00 
4  59 

. 

63  35 
53  20 
115  50 
75  60 
128  oO 
24  15 
53  55 
16!  35 
113  75 
70  00 
91  00 
172  20 
110  70 

7  >  65 
51  10 

994  07 

307  00 

1,301  07 

1. 

4- 

1,237  00 

1,000  00 

423  50 

307  09 

1,050  00 
1.109  90 
926  40 
921  84 
850  00 
1,447  15 
1,000  00 
1,208  50 
1,244  32 

1.050  00 
1,109  90 
926  40 
921  84 
850  00 
1,691  63 
1,000  00 
1,208  50 
1.244  32 

\  I 

795  00 

672  00 
940  00 
979  98 
624  00 

550  09 

. 

3.75 

4- 

7.5 

1,132  73 
900  00 
850  00 

800  14 
1,131  75 
902  53 

74  77 
89  73 

42  8S 

„ 

244  47 

4.3  i 

1,248  00 
957  00 
1,000  00 
52S  00 

2&5  55 
72  67 
ISO  00 
35  55 

424  64 
25  62 
33  00 
68  49 

6. 

17,564  65 

951  47  18.516  12 

1.15 

5.11 

2,o  >2  00 

13,977  33  13.537  35 

1 ,068  98 

2,184  54 
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PERRY  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  PERRY 


* 

DISTRICTS. 

SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

!  Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  mouths  taught. . 

Numbor  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

\ 

c 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 

mrmt.h  ........................  1 

j 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 

m  mi  fn . . 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Numbor  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . 

€ 

0 

Li 

5  o 

=  % 

—  O 

© 

00 

o 

o 

CO 

P 

rrt- 

I 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per 
month . 

1 .  Bloomfield . 

3 

•  •  •  • 

6 

1 

2 

$24  00 

$20  50 

69 

66 

•  •  •  • 

116 

$4.3 

2.  Buffalo  borough . 

1 

•  •  •  • 

6 

1 

«  •  •  • 

26  00 

42 

32 

•  •  •  • 

41 

36 

3.  Do. .  .township . 

6 

«  i  »  t 

4 

6 

•  •  •  # 

20  00 

123 

96 

•  •  •  • 

116 

55 

9 

1 

4 

9 

2 

20  00 

10  00 

199 

117 

•  •  •  • 

216 

69 

Q 

9 

4 

9 

22  00 

2S8 

114 

238 

49 

q 

i 

4 

9 

22  11 

214 

142 

188 

53 

0*  U"1  ceil  VYOUU  .«•••••••• 

5 

2 

4 

5 

23  20 

162 

132 

265 

40 

10 

4 

10 

22  40 

298 

261 

337 

40 

q 

4 

2 

22  50 

49 

36 

85 

53 

y.  Jua/IlLlIoU  Ul^ . 

10.  Liverpool  borough . 

3 

•  •  •  • 

4 

3 

•  0  •  • 

25  00 

120 

77 

•  •  •  • 

120 

38 

]]  Do. ..  .township  ... . 

6 

1 

4 

6 

•  f  •  t 

24  00 

162 

138 

300 

48 

12.  Madison . 

10 

•  •  •  • 

4 

10 

1 

20  00 

17  00 

345 

187 

•  •  •  • 

316 

41 

3 

4 

3 

23  00 

59 

57 

t  f 

50 

59 

Id.  JfcillAtfi  . .  . 

14.  Millerstown . 

2 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 

1 

30  00 

15  00 

75 

72 

•  •  •  • 

83 

31 

2 

1 

g 

2 

25  50 

78 

65 

96 

35 

j  D.  jn  ew pui  v  "  •  •  . . 

5 

4 

5 

25  00 

83 

99 

7 

182 

69 

17.  Penn*  . . 

6 

i’ 

5 

6 

"i" 

25  66 

12  00 

;  174 

154 

•  •  •  • 

295 

51 

18.  Petersburg . 

3 

i 

6 

2 

i 

28  50 

20  00 

106 

87 

•  •  •  • 

151 

40 

4 

3 

4 

23  00 

121 

80 

118 

45 

JLV.  . . . 

111 

4 

11 

20  18 

274 

232 

293 

43 

2 U.  . . .  • 

II  2 

q 

4 

9 

22  65 

276 

210 

295 

42 

Z  L.  bpiiug  •••••*» 

22.  Toboyne . 

7 

•  •  •  • 

4 

6 

i’ 

18  66 

18  00 

144 

127 

•  •  •  • 

141 

48 

23.  Tyrone . 

9 

•  *»» 

4 

8 

i 

20  06 

15  50 

!  218 

137 

•  •  •  • 

214 

49 

3 

4 

3 

22  00 

58 

48 

5 

48 

62 

25.  Wheatfield . 

5 

•  •  •  • 

4 

5 

•  •  «  • 

23  50 

120 

115 

•  •  •  • 

200 

50 

142 

li 

4 

136 

10 

23  16 

16  00 

3,857 

2,881 

1  12 

4,554 

48 

#  Taken  from  the  reports  of  school  year  ending  June,  1856. 
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60  D NTY,  for  t he  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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$499  84 
156  92 
T47  23 
837  50 
1,031  85 
896  00 
493  03 
837  85 
214  00 
440  00 
676  38 
992  55 
260  00 
389  09 
377  29 
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642  98 
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1,244  47 
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962  92 
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893  00 
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440  00 
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642  98 

654  75 
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982  92 
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RECEIPTS. 
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EXPENDITURES. 
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a 
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>1 

a 
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Pr-o'S, 

P 

CD 

—  © 
P.  rr* 
S'  © 
era  — 

o' 
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2-  “* 

B  i“ 
Oq 

-  *3 
© 

t— t  © 


•  1 — ' 

-  p 

•  *~t 

•  p' 

•  i 
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• 

.  2D 

I  P 

•~t  » 

•  1  i 

4.5 

$45  85 

$468  39 

$390  00 

$101  04 

$29  25 

5. 

22  75 

154  44 

156  00 

20  87 

6. 

59  85 

480  00 

44  37 

182  84 

5. 

102  20 

718  00 

800  00 

57  00 

5  00 

6. 

74  55 

1,016  85 

792  00 

1  20 

4.5 

75  25 

1,018  00 

796  00 

78  00 

18  00 

78  40 

455  00 

32  50 

15  00 

4.5 

113  05 

868  00 

69  01 

4. 

40  60 

200  00 

180  00 

27  00 

18  00 

6. 

65  45 

410  00 

300  00 

30  00 

4.5 

78  40 

766  91 

144  00 

60  00 

140  60 

3. 

105  00 

850  76 

889  00 

119  00 

62  56 

5. 

21  70 

238  00 

276  00 

15  00 

500  00 

6. 

31  30 

180  00 

102  80 

4. 

51  45 

360  63 

335  00 

35  37 

7  24 

6. 

51  10 

597  97 

600  00 

88  97 

5.5 

84  70 

223  32 

805  00 

155  90 

360  00 

10. 

52  85 

629  11 

462  00 

116  33 

65  54 

6.5 

71  75 

526  91 

345  00 

22  30 

6. 

122  15 

1,167  98 

888  00 

90  00 

250  00 

4 

98  00 

1,347  21 

816  00 

173  30 

695  91 

6. 

80  85 

675  83 

520  00 

23  00 

37  06 

4.5 

80  85 

962  92 

704  00 

185  54 

3 

29  40 

287  90 

264  00 

23  90 

6. 

42  70 

655  26 

468  00 

25  75 

595  42 

5.23 

1,683  15 

13,831  44 

12,356  00 
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52 
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49 
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25 

30 

50 

30 

30 
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35 
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40 

23 

21 

28 

23 

40 

35 

37 
25 
61 
30 

38 
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00 
00 
00 
HO 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
75 
00 
00 
64 
00 
00 
50 
00 
25 
00 
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32  85 
26  00 


16 

18 

12 


00 

00 

00 


13 

22 

25 

17 


00 

00 

00 

50 


22 

20 

14 


00 

00 

00 


22  13 


43 

40 

25 


75 

00 

00 


21 

23 

20 


00 

90 

00 


15  37 
23  50 
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59 

120 

495 

408 

140 

460 

26 

199  i 
126 

105 

106 
16 
49 
47 

200 
87 

240 
68 
45 
992 
92 
451 
297 
334 
27 
669 
294 
69 


32 
85 

438 

310 

146 

380 

33 
195 

96 

92 

84 

13 

51 

27 

154 

81 

235 

66 

37 

731 

94 

411 

270 

255 

19 

646 

142 

37 


17 

4 


41 


20 
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4 

•  •  •  • 

9 

•  »•••••• 

25  00 

•  ••••••• 

•  •••«••* 

•  ••••• 
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•  ••••• 
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25  00 
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6 

1173 

1  72 

32  48 

18  87 

9.720 

!  7,972 

36  $ 

79 

85 

70 

780 

40 

369 

50 

404 

45 

63  l 

0$ 

1,176 

25 

48 

63 

155 

45 

155 

52 

51 

84 

153' 

50 

68 

54 

21 

61 

•  •  • 

38 

30 

101 

51 

23 

.  450 

55 

196 

63 

.  840 

25 

64 

73 

.  329 

48 

,  no 

41 

.  130 

33 

.  129 

40 

10 

35 

90 

21 

33 

37 

350 

47 

.  127 

73 

.  293 

40 

7S 

40 

3  82 

61 

..  1,152 

40 

..  159 

64 

..  416 

26 

..  354 

40 

. .  622 

46 

46 

56 

..  803 

23 

..  284 

47 

..  54 

47 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 
5  267 

•  •  •  • 

50 

..  453 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

20 

•  •••* 

c  •  •  •  t  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 
..  125 

•  •  •  •  « 

•  •  •  •  • 

37 

..  63 

52 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

)4  136 

•  »  •  •  • 

43 

59  1 1 2000 

69 

♦  Taken  from  the  reports  of  school  y°ft^  \ ^ nn e  t e an h er^ a t^ a  salar  y^ of  $25  per 

ciilored  school  opened  from  3  to  4  months,  20  to  30  pupils,  anr  > 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  of  tax  levied 

for  school  purposes.. 

Amount  of  tax  levied 

for  building  purposes 

Total  amount  levied. . 

u 

5  a* 

*  £  3 

OQ  *  S5 

o  - 

•  c  “ 

#  mZ.  ^ 

:  e  5 
«  »—  • 

CJ3  S 

now  many  liulis  on  the 

dollar  for  school  pur¬ 

poses . 

T  I  “  “  1 

Received  from  State 
appropriation . 

it  •  .  . 

Received  from  collec¬ 
tor  of  school  tax. . . . 

Cost  of  instruction  . . . 

Fuel  and  Contingen¬ 
cies  . . 

1  Cost  of  aohool  houses, 

purchasing,  building, 
run  ting,  repairing,  A  c. 

$].r>8  88 

SI  58  88 

S°0  65 

SI  53  73 

S!43  50 

co  no 

<5  7C. 

729  25 

•  ••••••*•• 

i  729  25 

5. 

8S  20 

663  12 

456  00 

60  00 

O  /  > 

60  00 

*,019  00 

|  5.019  00 

7.5 

454  65 

4.379  00 

3.950  00 

315  00 

279  00 

1,997  00 

Si. 997  00 

3.994  00 

5. 

5. 

252  35 

3.981  74 

2,037  66 

239  74 

2.577  19 

2,7  <5  67 

1,661  43 

4.377  10 

3. 

5. 

170  45 

2.349  S4 

1.180  00 

ISO  00 

;  2.350  00 

348  17 

343  17 

2 

45  15 

328  17 

336  00 

30  00 

82  95 

1 

130  00 

. . . . 

130  00 

i  3 

13  65 

132  64 

1 20  00 

1  • 

q  nn 

4,557  70 

4.557  70 

8. 

454  65 

2,000  00 

3,150  00 

357  60 

1.900  00 

206  49 

206  49 

2  5 

12  25 

206  49 

120  00 

9(1  19 

322  08 

322  63 

:  12. 

49  00 

303  88 

2S0  00 

1 

16  98 

27  50 

600  00 

454  87 

1.054  87 

2. 

3. 

65  45 

839  95 

600  00 

91  66 

454  87 

123  03 

123  03 

•  ••••• 

2.25 

18  90 

102  64 

112  00 

12  50 

852  44 

1.100  00 

1.952  44 

3. 

j  2. 

119  00 

1.523  64 

S40  00 

75  00 

35  00 

3S9  19 

389  19 

3 

38  50 

194  50 

300  00 

1  O  ,£0 

1  OQ  *6 

114  So 

86  ii 

200  99 

3 

a' 

4- 

14  00 

190  94 

112  00 

i  O 

13  50 

26  95 

56  00 

129  47 

50  00 

179  47 

.5 

2. 

18  55 

129  47 

100  00 

... 

12  50 

574  42 

. 

574  42 

4.5 

45  85 

571  97 

424  00 

60  62 

30  66 

3.054  07 

3,054  07 

6.108  14 

7.5 

7.5 

350  70 

£.995  55 

2.28S  00 

573  26 

1.986  38 

2,050  30 

2.650  30 

5. 

249  90 

2  339  95 

720  00 

720  00 

4. 

74  20 

700  00 

720  00 

79  00 

13  00 

3,144  17 

3.144  17 

6 

219  10 

2.269  00 

2,100  00 

180  00 

399  50 

238  39 

•  •••••••••; 

233  38 

5  5 

20  30 

236  27 

200  00 

23  50 

6  00 

2,550  59 

2,550  59 

5. 

243  60 

2.812  15 

1,782  50 

352  63 

106  58 

L527  52 

1 

1.527  52 

9. 

81  90 

1,286  34 

784  00 

101  19 

477  92 

598  40 

596  46 

3. 5 

76  30 

591  5S 

665  00 

60  00 

820  97 

820  97  | 

1,641  94 

6. 

6. 

59  50 

1.443  14 

442  50 

65  16 

1.065  55 

94  71 

. I 

94  71 

3. 

14  00 

92  71 

95  00 

>7 

128  42 

123  42 

2  5 

13  55 

97  60 

105  00 

31  li 

132  00 

132  00 

2_ 

29  40 

120  60 

112  00 

8  on 

450  00 

450  00 

3. 

69  30 

450  00 . 

662  00 

70  00 

20  00 

1,192  05  j 

511  14 

1.703  79 

3. 

7. 

75  25 

1.530  87 

948  00 

151  78 

493  84 

2,151  IS 

2  i 51  18 

7. 

1  76  75 

1  961  80 

1  9Q5  00 

AAA  AO 

'224  57 

149  70  | 

374  27 

41  65 

366  77 

281  00 

9  41 

0 iy  yp 
25  00 

200  00 

2*0  00 

3 

27  30 

175  98 

nn 

8,833  05 

1.767  61  1 

10.605  66 

1. 

5. 

695  10  ! 

9,000  00 

6.721  18 

ZO  z  D 

1,331  35 

IU  uo 

236  42 

1,060  02 

1.060  62 

4. 

72  10 

495  00 

66  60 

QQ  i  K 

2,751  57 

393  03 

3.144  65 

1. 

7. 

3S7  80  j 

2.799  96 

1.707  15 

179  09  . 

Olf  4  0 

244  00 

4,367  30 

•  ••••••••• 

4.367  30 

11. 

216  30 

3.600  00 

2.245  00 

250  00  1 

25  00 

3.170  60 

3.170  60 

7. 

241  15 

3.090  10 

1.500  00 

187  50 

1.675  50 

163  40 

163  40 

2  5 

20  65 

145  72 

104  on 

91  19 

3.794  31 

3  794  31 

r 

5 

413  35 

3  587  00  1 

9  Q35  no 

K 9 A  IQ  1 

9/17  n* 

1.506  80 

602  70  1 

2.109  50 

2. 

5. 

123  55 

1.600  00  1 

2*  J’fO  vv.1 

1.347  32 

OL'J  Ltf  J 
120  00 

on  1  y& 

20  00 

123  76 

. | 

128  76 

2.5 

22  40  j 

126  33  | 

200  00 

20  21  ; 

•  5 12 

1,041  00 

1.041  00 

4. 

130  55 

98,5  00  1 

900  00 

109  00  i 

'401  76 

. 

401  76 

3. 

35  70 

300  00  ! 

344  00  { 

46  00  j 

10  00 

1.643  00 

1.030  00 

2,678  00  1 

5 

8. 

774  20  j 

690  00 

4  83 

496  94 

234  00  | 

780  94 

5. 

825  90 

358  00 

26  41 

Ju  Ul 

57  18 

690  00 

690  00 

3.5 

635  00  | 

475  00 

ftQ  97 

7  31 

i 72  55  1 

. 

€8,963  34  1 

13.962  71  1 

82.926  05  | 

4. 

4.83 

6,406  05 

65,690  57  ;• 

49,287  86 

16,330  76 

15.944  52 

report,  and  appropriation  unpaid.  |  No  schools,  and  appropriation  unpaid.  §  Pottsville  has  on# 
i&onth.  IT  Reported  in  the  district  from  which  it  was  taken. 
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SNYDER  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  SNYDER 

l 


DISTRICTS. 


1.  Beaver  township 

2.  Do.  ..West. . . . 

3.  Chaoman . 

4.  Centre . 

5.  Franklin* . 

6.  Dickson . 

7.  Monroe.. ....... 

8.  Middle  Creek. . . 

9.  Perry* . 

10.  Penns . .  • 

11.  Selinsgrove . 

12.  Washington.... 
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$30  00 

$18  00 

268 

222 

•  •  •  • 

239 

$  61 

10 

•  •  •  • 

4 

7 

3 

18  00 

18  00 

202 

179 

39 

307 

44 

13 

4 

12 

1 

18  00 

18  00 

281 

300 

15 

581 

40 

6 

4 

G 

19  00 

167 

128 

•  •  •  • 

295 

40 

8 

4 

8 

21  50 

706 

548 

16 

400 

43 

5 

•  •  *  • 

3 

5 

19  40 

79 

68 

14 

87 

66 

6 

2 

4 

G 

20  00 

202 

135 

316 

36 

4 

4 

4 

19  00 

107 

81 

15 

99 

40 

8 

2 

4 

8 

18  60 

190 

134 

•  •  •  • 

216 

48 

10 

•  •  •  • 

4 

10 

20  00 

184 

168 

5 

219 

57 

6 

1 

5 

3 

3 

33  33 

15  00 

180 

189 

•  •  •  • 

210 

40 

10 

•  •  •  • 

4 

10 

. . . . 

18  04 

194 

167 

5 

251 

50 

98 

5 

i  4 

89 

9 

21  23 

16  75 

2,760 

!  2,319 

109 

3,230 

47 

*  Taken  from  the  reports  of  school  year  ending  June,  1856. 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  1,  1S57. 


TAX  A>'D  RATE  PER  CEST 
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g| 

o  a 
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» 
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G> 
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o 
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51,024  22 
800  00 
1,170  00 
534  65 
872  62 
493  13 
56!  09 
325  00 
719  04 
1,100  00 
3.422  76 
773  70 

9,796  21 


b  3 

**  = 
5- 

o  ^*5 

00  ^ 
©  £ 
“3 


© 

S’ 

s* 


cr 
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$1,024  22 
800  00 
1,170  00 
534  65 
872  62 
493  13 
561  09 
325  00 
719  04 
1,100  00 
1,422  76 
773  70 

. .  •  •  •  • 

•  ••••• 

! . I 

1 . 

9,796  21 

8.6 

1.87 


3. 

3. 

5.4 

3. 


$127  40 
88  90 
126  70 
67  90 
95  90 
43  05 


43  40 
112  70 
132  65 
108  50 
95  55 


3.73  1,042  65 


$1,188  51 
809  00 
1,140  00 
534  65 


460  21 
549  23 
315  07 


8958  00 
720  00 
928  00 
398  00 
688  00 
388  00 
4 SO  JJ0 


800  00 
1,369  73 
525  Ort 


800  00 
790  00 
721  50 


$44  60  $25  bi 

84  00  . 

130  00  . 

37  67  123  56 

48  00  10  08 

61  45  . 

45  00  IS  74 

16  00  . 

42  16  4  12 

90  00  140  06 

179  00  325  45 

70  00  15  08 


7,691  43  6,871  50  8G7  88  462  34 
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SOMERSET  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  SOMERSET 


DISTRICTS. 


SCHOOLS. 


1. 

<> 

}. 

4. 

5. 


i. 

9. 

10. 

u. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
15 
16. 
IT. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
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09 
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24. 
35. 


•  •  •  •  « 


Addison* . 

Allegheny . 

Berlin! . 

Brothers’  Valley!- 

Centrevillef . 

Conemaught. . 

Elk  Lick . 

Greenville . 

Jefferson . 

Jenner . . 

Milford . . . 

Middle  Creek . . 

Northampton . 

Paint*! . . 

Quemalioning . 

Shade . 

Stoyestown . 

Stony  Creek . 

Somerset' borough}. . 

Do . township.  ■ 

Southampton! . 

Summit . 

Turkeyfoot,  Upper! 

Do . Lower 

Larimer,  (new,). . . . 
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SCHOLARS. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

*3* 

1 

•  •  t 
1 

*2 

2 
1 
1 


$17  56 
16  50 
25  00 
16  00 


18  39 

17  60 

18  00 

16  90 

18  50 
18  66 

17  00 
14  (10 

17  50 

18  00 
25  00 
17  00 

•  •••••• 

17  80 

18  00 
21  00 

19  37 


20  33 
18  00 


4  1163  I  21  I  18  48 


i  Average  salaries  of  females  per 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 
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=?;  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  ending  .Time,  1855. 
♦  No  report  since  1855,  and  appropriation  unpaid. 

|  No  report,  and  appropriation  unpaid. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  SULLIVAN 


DISTRICTS. 


SCHOOLS. 
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*  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  ending  June,  1856. 

t  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  ending  June,  1855,  and  appropriation  unpaid. 
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COUNTY,  for  ike  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 
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SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 


DISTRICTS, 


I.  Ahburn* . 

5.  Apolacon . 

%.  Ararat . 

4.  Bridgewater . 

b.  Brooklyn. . 

6.  Choconut . 

7.  Clifford.... . 

8.  Dirnock . 

9  Dundaff . . 

10.  Forest  Lake.. . 

11.  Franklin . 

12.  Frieudsville  . . . . 

13.  Great  Bend* - 

14.  Gibson . 

16.  Harmony . 

16.  Harford . 

17.  Herrick  ......... 

18.  Jessup* . 

19.  Jackson . 

20.  Lathrop . 

21.  Lenox . 

22.  Liberty . 

23.  Montrose*. . , 

24.  Middletown . 

25.  New  Milford . 

26.  Oakland . 

27.  Rush........ - 

28  Silver  Lake.. ... . 

29.  Spvingville . 

SO.  Susquehanna _ 

II.  Thompson . 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  SUSQUEHANNA 


SCHOOLS. 
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*  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  ending  June,  1856. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PEP.  CENT. 


RECEIPTS. 
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12.341  S6 
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TIOGA  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  TIOGA 


DISTRICTS. 


SCHOOLS. 


9 

y,t. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

32 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 
28 
29 


Bioss . 

Brookfield.  . ........ 

Charleston* . . 

Chatham - ....... 

Covington  borough. . 
Do. . . .  .township. 

Clymer*  . . . 

Deerfield . •  •  • 

Deimar. ............ 

Mkland  borough*  .. 
Do. . .  .township. .  . 

Farmington* . .  • 

Gaines# i  ........... 

Jackson*. . ......... 

Knoxville . 

Lawrence* . .  •  •  • 

Lawrenceville* . 

Liberty . . 

Middlebury . .  °  • 

Morris* . . . 

Richmond*. ........ 

Rutland . 

Shippen . . . 

Sullivan  ......  . . . .  • 

Tioga . .  •  • 

Union*. . . • 

Ward . . . 

Wellsboro’* . . .  • 

Westfield . . . . 
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teachers. 


Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 
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43 

*  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year 
|  Appropriation  unpaid . 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AXD  RATE  PER  CENT. 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITURES. 
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242  84  i 
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5. 
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3. 
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17  85 
67  20 
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UNION  COUNTY. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  UNION' 


DISTRICTS. 


] .  Buffalo. . . . 

2.  Do.. East 

3.  Do.. West 

4.  Hartley.  •• 

5.  Jackson... 

6.  Kelly  . .  •  •  • 

7.  Lewisburg 

8.  Limestone. 

9.  Mifflinburg 

10.  New  Berlin 

11.  Union . 

12.  White  Deer 
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UNION  COUNTY. 


COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 


Amount  of  tax  levied  for  school 

purposes . 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  build¬ 

ing  purposes . 

Total  amount  levied 

How  many  mills  on  the  dollar 

levied  for  building  purposes.... 
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VENANGO  COUNTY. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  VENANGO 


- — 

scnooLS 

• 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS 

DISTRICTS. 

;  Whole  number  of  schools . 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months  taught. . 

Number  of  male  teachers . . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

E 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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WARREN  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  WARREN 


SCHOOLS. 


DISTRICTS. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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t  TakeTfrom  the  report  of  school  year  ending  June,  1856 
J  No  report,  and  appropriation  paid. 
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#Uo  report;  said  district  schools  having  been  kept  open  by  Mt.  Pleasant  district,  to  whom 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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$124  25 

. 

9. 

$22  05 

$118  72 

$129  50 

$19  49 

465  78 

8. 

77  00 

566  00 

1.050  00 

6. 

64  40 

950  00 

700  00 

40  00 

$350  00 

481  03 

8. 

60  20 

255  40 

471  84 

34  19 

4  67 

372  83 

9. 

18  90 

335  13 

275  00 

18  02 

62  73 

719  25 
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9. 

88  55 

452  83 

668  00 

18  00 
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1,281  50 
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6. 
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1,053  43 

851  41 

414  81 

1.228  00 
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8.5 
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42  00 
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6. 
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15,078  11 

5.12 

7.5 

2,235  10 

12,271  58 

11,125  66 

751  97 

3,511  61 

appropriation  was  paid. 
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*  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  ending  June,  1856. 

t  The  forty-ninth  section  of  the  school  law  not  being  complied  with,  the  appropriations  were 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 
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$138  59 

3138  59 

1.441  32 

1.441  32 

698  50 

693  50 

987  00 

$446  00 

1.433  00 

211  14 

211  14 

850  00 

850  00 

3.207  04 

633  92 

3,S40  96 

1.217  31 

301  66 

1.518  97 

1.770  00 

532  00 

2.302  00 

1.209  00 

1.209  00 

848  00 

848  00 

3.167  00 

2.596  00 

5  763  00 

1,322  80 

385  93 

1,708  73 

1.516  37 

1.516  37 

960  44 

1,105  44 

2.065  83 

75  00 

75  00 

ISO  00 

180  00 

259  70 

346  25 

605  95 

200  12 

200  12 

1.572  75 

175  00 

1.747  75 

538  52 

538  52 

411  09 

411  09 

2.334  98 

2.334  93 

174  94 

174  94 

160  00 

160  00 

940  37 

940  37 

1.830  74 

1.489  80 

1,489  80 

209  00 

131  00 

340  00 

1.133  47 

1,457  33 

2.590  30 

235  00 

235  00 

127  11 

127  11 

154  08 

154  08 

153  92 

153  92 

170  14 

170  14 

2.242  64 

2.242  64 

1.002  88 
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1.604  48 
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1.342  67 

1,102  68 

87  14 

$250  00 

5. 

99  40 

566  58 

528  00 

38  53 

2. 

4. 

113  75 

9S7  00 

960  00 

75  00 

j  400  00 

10  50 

i  200  81 

150  00 

n  00 

7. 

95  55 

763  00 

1  532  00 

52  00 

219  21 

1. 

5. 

324  45 

4.259  97 

2.721  00 

228  38 

500  Of* 

2. 

8. 

122  85 

875  72 

831  00 

55  80 

1  268  02 

205  SO 

1  945  38 

1  478  00 

70  00 

522  00 

3.5 

131  25 

1.102  78 

1.045  00 

57  78 

3  5 

107  SO 

7«4  00 

265  00 

20  00 

2. 

1  3.5 

416  50 

4.681  00 

3.480  00 

250  CO 

2.225  00 

.75 

2.25 

133  00 

1,583  23 

1.268  91 

86  62 

672  26 

3 

170  45 

1  979  00 

9  51  92 

79  ?'i 

2.5 

2. 

163  45 

1,747  00 

1.00S  CO 

46  06 

536  65 

4. 

10  50 

75  00 

76  00 

2  00 

16  10 

100  00 

178  00 

16  59 

. 

4. 

3. 

33  15 

596  S5 

240  00 

44  03 

14  00 

4. 

23  70 

120  00 

12  50 

183  40 

1,550  55 

1  250  00 

70  00 

6. 

63  70 

593  46 

490  00 

10  75 

3.5 

57  05 

388  15 

370  00 

53  16 

. . . 

4. 

188  75 

2.139  82 

1.783  50 

2.5 

17  85 

177  03 

153  58 

23  45 

5. 

144  00 

9  94 

2.25 

2  25 

132  30 

1.858  74 

1,100  00 

85  00 

1.035  CO 

3.5 

145  25 

1,163  94 

1.073  45 

144  85 

38  00 

2- 

3. 

39  55 

330  00 

200  00 

11  15 

158  00 

4.5 

3.5 

145  60 

2,557  22 

1.126  00 

71  00 

1.990  00 

4.5 

53  80 

232  00 

196  00 

15  DO 

3. 

126  23 

116  66 

9  62 

3.5 

151  87 

132  50 

14  31 

3.5 

135  00 

4  47  1 

2.5 

25  55 

175  00 

13  54 

4. 

248  15 

2,010  00 

2,236  00 

190  00  1 

475  00 

96  60 

1,545  24 

720  00 

182  00 

850  00 

5. 

65  10 

555  00 

450  00 

21  75 

51  6V 

4. 

40  60 

133  06 

245  00 

6  85 

2. 

24  50 

175  00 

210  00  | 

8  00  1 

2. 

16  80 

120  00 

100  00  i 

6  00 

3.5 

3.5 

419  71 

216  00 

7  67  ! 

20  00 

2.4 

3.88  3,873  45  | 37,867  06 

30,055  28 

2,365  27  1 10,353  18 

paid  to  the  districts  from  which  they  were  ta'ken, 
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WYOMING  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  WYOMING 


— 

SCHOOLS. 
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SCHOLARS. 

DISTRICTS. 
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tending  school . . . 
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59 

#  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  ending  June,  1866. 
tllo  report. 
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YORK  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  YORK 


DISTRICTS. 
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*No  report 
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COUNTY,  for  tut  year  ending  June  1,  1857. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMOUNT  asked  for  by  the  Local  Boards  and  Com 

Pennsylvania ,  ( being  the  City  and  County  of 
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RECAPIT 


„  ,  .  *305,751 

Salaries. . . . 24  720 

Rents  of  school  houses .  45  000 

Repairs  of. .. -do . .  40’ 755 

Furnaces  and  stoves .  <51271 

Cleaning  school  houses. . .  ^ 

Clerk  hire . 14  517 

Furniture .  99  100 

New  school  houses .  22  647 

Night  schools .  6  991 

Printing,  and  petty  expenses  . . . . .  .  s'()()0 

For  Employment  of  additional  teachers . . .  . *  *  *  *  9’nftO 

Rent  of  additional  buildings .  9  000 

Ground  rents . 18’000 

. .  . $594,452 

Amount  carried  forward .  . 594,452 

Note.— The  Board  of  Controllers  reduced  the  above  estimate  $152,153,  and  asked  the  City 
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nittees,  for  the  support  of  the 
Philadelphia,) from  January  1, 


Public  Schools  of  the  First  School  district  of 
to  December  31,  1858. 
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IILATION. 


Amount  brought  forward . . .  $594  452 

For  Water  rents .  $1000  ^  ’ 

Books  and  stationery.  82  cts.  for  each  pupil  per  annum . .  45*000 

Salary,  Secretary  of  Board .  1500 

Salary  of  Clerk . t . .  ’gOQ 

Salary  of  Messenger . 480 

Ren t  of  office . 900 

Printing  annual  report,  roll  books,  registers  and  blanks .  2  000 

Advertising .  ’^qq 

Porterage,  carriage  hire,  gas  and  incidentals .  1,500 

Expenses  of  Committee  on  Property  and  Grammar,  Secondary  and  Pri¬ 
mary  schools,  $100  each .  200 

Expenses  of  Committee  on  Qualifications  of  Teachers .  200 

-  53,880 


. . . .  648,332 

Councils  for  an  appropriation  of  $496,179,  to  cover  the  total  school  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year 
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COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  SYSTEM  SINCE  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  1835. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 
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No.  of  taxables  as  returned  by  the 
county  commissioners,  1842-48-50- 
54-57 . 
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List  of  Counties ,  with  the  aggregate  number  of  Taxables  in  each. 


Adams . 

Allegheny.  .  . 

Armstrong..  . 

Beaver ..  ... 

Bedford . 

.Berks . 

Blair . 

Bradford . 

Bucks . 

Butler . 

Cambria . 

Carbon  . 

Centre . 

Chester . 

Clarion . 

5,704- 

Clearfield . 

Clinton . 

Columbia . 

Crawford . 

Cumberland. .  . 

Dauphin . 

Delaware . 

Elk . 

Erie . 

Fayette . 

Forest . 

Franklin . 

Fulton . 

Greene . 

Huntingdon. .  . 

Indiana . 

Jefferson . 

Juniata . 

Lancaster . 

Lawrence. . . 

5,022 

Lebanon . 

7,0*24 

Lehigh . 

10,308 

Luzerne. . 

18,217 

Lycoming . 

7,343 

M’Kean . 

1,643 

Mercer ...  . 

8,362 

Mifflin . 

3,972 

Monroe . 

3,353 

Montour . 

3,310 

Montgomery . 

15,3CS 

Northampton . 

17,593 

Northumberland . 

6,308 

Perry . . 

4,940 

Pike . 

1 ,528 

Philadelphia . 

98,375 

O  lOA 

Schuylkill . 

iUU 

20, 5H 

Snyder . 

3,074 

Somerset .  .... 

5,254 

Sullivan . 

1,189 

Susquehanna . 

7,139 

Tioga..  . . 

6,442 

Union . . 

2.988 

Venango . 

4,553 

Warren . 

3,796 

Washington . 

10,121 

V>  ayne . 

6  .590 

Westmoreland . 

10,796 

Wyoming . 

2,512 

York . 

16,343 

Total .  603,407 


ns 


COTWTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


LIST  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

OP  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

Commissioned  for  the  three  years  term ,  commencing  June  3,  1857. 


Adams . . . 

.  .  .W.  Lee  Campbell . 

Allegheny . 

.  .  .Charles  W.  Quick . 

Armstrong . 

.  .  .Kobert  W.  Smith . 

.  .  .  .Kittanning. 

s 

Beaver . 

.  .  .K.  N.  Avery . 

Bedford . 

.  .  .Henry  Heckerman . 

Berks . 

.  .  .  .Heading. 

Bradford . . 

.Charles  K.  Coburn . 

.  .  .  .Towanda. 

Bucks . 

.  .  .  .William  H.  Johnston . 

. . ,  .Buckingham. 

Butler  * 

Cambria . 

S.  B.  M’Cormick . 

. Johnstown. 

Carbon 

. . .  .Thomas  L.  Foster . 

_ Mauch  Chunk. 

.  .  .  .Aaronsburg. 

Chester. ....... 

....  West  Chester. 

Clarion . 

. Strattonville. 

Clearfield . 

. . .  .L.  L.  Still . 

. Mill  Hall. 

.1* 

Columbia . 

.  .William  Burgess . . 

. Millville. 

Crawford. . 

. Meadville. 

. ,  .  t  Shiremanstown. 

Cumber  land.  . .  . 
Dauphin . 

_ S.  D.  Ingram . 

Delaware . . 

.Charles  W.  Deans . -  . 

Elk . . . 

Erie . . 

.  .  .William  H.  Armstrong  .  . . 

. Wattsburg. 

Fayette . 

. Joshua  V.  Gibbons . 

. Merrittstown. 

......  Marionville. 

Franklin . 

Philip  M.  Shoemaker . 

. .  .  .M’Connellsburg. 

Greene . 

. A.  J.  M’Glumphey . 

. Waynesburg. 

Huntingdon . .  . 

.  .  .  .Albert  Owen . -» . 

. Huntingdon. 

Indiana . 

. Samuel  P.  Bollman . 

Jefferson . 

. Samuel  M’Elhose . 

. . .  .  W.  M.  Burchfield . 

. Mifflintown. 

Lancaster . 

. Lancaster. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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Lawrence . 

Lebanon . 

Lehigh . 

Luzerne . 

Lycoming- . 

.  . .  Hugh  Castles . 

M’Kean . 

.  .  .Luther  R.  Wisner . 

Mercer . 

.  .  .Calvin  W.  Gil fi lien . 

Mifflin . 

.  . .  Abram  D.  Hawn . 

Monroe . 

.  .  .Charles  S.  Detrick . 

Montgomery . 

.  .  .Ephraim  L.  Acker . 

Montour . 

.  .  .A.  B.  Putnam . 

Northampton. .  . . 

. .  .  Valentine  Hilburn . . 

Northumberland . 

.  .John  J.  Reimensnyder . 

Perry . . 

. .  .  Theodore  P.  Bucher . 

Pike .  . 

.  .  .Philip  F.  Fulmer . 

Potter . 

Schuylkill . 

.  .  .J.  K.  Krewson . 

Snyder . . 

.  .  .Daniel  S.  Boyer.  . . 

Somerset . . 

.  .  .Jacob  K.  Miller.  . . 

Sullivan . . 

Susquehanna . 

.  .Benjamin  F.  Tewksbury . 

Tioga . 

.  .Newel  L.  Reynolds.  . 

Union . 

.  .David  Heckendorn . 

Venango . 

.  .William  Bergwin . . . 

.  .Franklin. 

Warren . 

.  .Lewis  L.  Spencer. .  .  .  . . 

.  .Columbus. 

Washington . 

.  .Isaac  H.  Longdon . ... . 

.  .Hillsboro’. 

W  ayne . 

.  .Samuel  A.  Terrel . 

.  .Honesdale. 

Westmoreland  . .  . 

.  .James  R.  M’Afee . 

.  .Latrobe. 

Wyoming . 

.  .C.  R.  Davis . 

.  _  TiPmnn 

York 

A  V/l 

.  .A.  R.  Blair  . . 

.  .York. 

* 


[  Vignette,  representing  School  House  and  Play  Grounds. 
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TEACHERS’  PERMANENT  CERTIFICATE. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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Explanation  : — No,  1,  signifies  Very  Good  ;  %  Good  ;  3,  Middling ;  4,  Poor  ;  5,  Very  Poor. 
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EXPLANATIONS  TO  TEEM  REPORT.  247 


EXPLANATORY.  . 

The  foregoing  table  represents  the  form  of  report  to  be  made  out  at  the  end 
of  the  School  term  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  as  District  Superintendent, 
and  exhibits  in  the  appropriate  columns  the  aggregate  and  average  results  in 
all  the  schools  for  the  whole  term,  as  well  as  lor  each  month.  The  column*, 
wherever  suitable,  should  be  added  or  averaged  accordingly.  It  is  to  be  made 
up  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Monthly  Reports  of  his  visitations  of  the  schools 
heretofore  prescribed. 

The  form  is  so  simplified  as  to  explain  itself,  and  can  readily  be  filled  up  by 
any  Secretary  of  reasonable  qualifications.  In  addition  to  the  numerical  state* 
ments  m  the  columns,  the  Secretary  should  mention  below,  in  separate  para* 
graphs,  the  chief  improvements  made  in  each  school  during  the  term;  as  also 
the  most  prominent  defects  still  existing,  carrying  out  the  idea  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  the  foot  notes  in  the  example  sheet  of  the  monthly  report.  He 
should  also  mention  what  educational  meetings  or  associations,  if  any,  have 
been  held,  and  Teachers  District  Institutes  organized  during  the  term,  and 
the  degree  of  success,  or  otherwise,  that  attended  them. 

Two  copies  should  be  made  of  the  Term  Report,  one  to  be  filed  with  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  noted  on  the  minutes,  and  one  mailed  to  the  County 
Superintendent.  J 

Blanks  for  the  report  will  be  printed  and  distributed,  together  with  an  ex¬ 
ample  sheet,  to  such  Secretaries  as  may  order  them,  in  time  to  be  used  at  the 
close  of  the  present  term  of  the  schools. 
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Department  of  Common  Schools,  ) 
Harrisburg ,  December  8,  1857.  ) 

Dear  Sir  The  experience  of  the  past,  and  developments  of  the  present, 
are  the  surest  guides  for  the  direction  of  future  operations.  .Nowhere  is  this 
policy  more  eminently  true  and  serviceable,  than  in  the  administration  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  affairs.  To  it  we  owe  the  slow  progress,  but  assured  vantage 
around  now  occupied  by  our  noble  Common  School  system.  It  applies  with 
equal,  if  not  still  greater  force  to  the  movements  in  behalf  of  State  Normal 
Schools,  attracting  at  the  present  time,  so  much  favorable  attention  throughout 
the  State.  I  therefore  desire  to  place  upon  record,  in  connection  with  the 
forthcoming  annual  report  of  this  Department,  such  authentic  home  testimony 
with  regard  to  this  latter  subject,  as  will  practically  illustrate  the  character 
and  advantages  of  such  Training  Schools  for  Teachers,  and  their  prospects  of 
success.  The  Institution  over  which  you  preside,  being  the  leading  move¬ 
ment  in  this  direction  in  the  State— the  most  fully  developed— and  the  first  to 
prepare  for  recognition  as  a  State  Normal  School,  under  the  act  of  20tn  May, 
1857,  I  will  thank  you,  if  convenient,  for  a  succinct  statement  of 

1.  Its  origin  and  history,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is,  or  is  not,  an  out¬ 
growth  and  development  of  our  Common  School  system. 

&  2.  The  course  and  duration  of  the  term  of  study,  and  the  methods  of  teach- 
in0'  5  their  respective  objects  anddesign  5  and  your  estimate  of  their  supeiiority 
for  the  professional'  training  of  'Teachers,  over  those  heretofore  customary  in 
our  colleges  and  academies. 

3.  How  many  students  have  been  in  attendance  each  year ;  how  many  have 
graduated ;  what  proportion  of  each  were  females ;  and  how  many  were,  or 
expected  to  become  Teachers  1 

4.  From  what  classes  of  citizens  do  your  students  generally  come,  and  what 
seem  to  be  the  prompting  motives  that  induce  their  attendance— whether  a 
desire  to  avail  themselves,  in  good  faith,  of  the  privileges  of  the  School,  or 
merely  the  injunctions  of  parents  and  guardians  ;  the  reputation  of  a  place  in 
its  halls;  or  the  expectation  of  a  student-life  of  indolence  and  irregularity. 

5.  What  proportion  of  the  students  board  and  lodge  in  the  School  building, 
and* in  private  boarding  houses;  and  which  do  students  generally  prefer!  Are 
the  boarding  and  lodging  arrangements  in  the  building,  satisfactory  and  suc¬ 
cessful  !  Do  the  Faculty  board  and  lodge  in  the  institution  ;  and  what  gover- 
mental  supervision  and  authority  is  assigned  to  its  respective  members  ! 

6.  What  are  your  regulations  and  facilities  for  exercise  and  recreation  ! 

7.  What  advantages  or  disadvantages  do  you  find  in  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes  in  such  an  institution ;  what  salutary  reciprocal  influences  are  ex¬ 
erted;  what  social  intercourse  permitted  between  the  sexes;  and  upon  what 
do  you  place  the  greatest  reliance  in  the  government  of  the  School  1 

Please  send  with  your  answers  a  copy  of  your  published  “  Regulations  for 

Students.” 
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8.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  School  in  inspiring  Teachers  with  an 
attachment  for  their  vocation  as  a  distinct  and  independent  profession  :  and 
what  are  the  fruits  of  the  institution  as  evidenced  by  the  demand  upon  it  by 
School  Directors  for  Teachers  for  the  Common  Schools  1 

9.  How  many  pupils  have  you  in  the  Model  School ;  from  whence  do  they 

come  ;  how  is  the  School  classified  or  graded  ;  and  what  are  its  means  of  sun- 
’port  1  y 

10.  Were  any,  and  how  many  of  your  Professors  and  Teachers  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Common  School  Teachers  1 

11.  When  did  your  Board  of  Trustees  determine  to  enlarge  the  School  and 

present  it  for  recognition  under  the  Normal  School  act  of  20th  May  1867  ? 
\\  hat  was  the  cost  of  the  building  and  ground,  up  to  that  date;  what  altera- 
tions  and  additional  expense  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  enlargement  - 
and  what  proportion  of  the  total  cost  could  probably  have  been  save&d,  if  all 
parts  of  the  building  had  been  erected  at  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with 
meal]  ^  dlgGSted  plans  throughout,  instead  of,  as  now,  by  piece- 

12.  How  is  the  building  warmed  and  lighted,  and  how  supplied  with  water; 
and  would  not  modern  scientific  appliances,  such  as  furnaces,  gas  works,  steam 
pump,  &c.,  be  more  economical,  and  answer  a  better  purpose"? 

13.  What  are  the  advantages  to  the  School,  and  its  Students,  in  bavin*  it 
located  m  the  country,  instead  of  a  city  or  large  town  ? 

14.  What  beneficial  influence  has  the  location  of  this  School  at  Millersville 
had  upon  t.ie  place,  and  upon  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  neighborhood  1 

ID.  »  hat  are  the  pecuniary  results  and  prospects  of  the  School,  as  regards 
current  receipts  and  expenditures  1 

An  early  reply  will  be  acceptable. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

HENRY  C.  HICKOK, 

rp  n  t  t-}  TT7-  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

lo  rrol.  J.  1  ,  W ICKERSHAM, 

Principal  of  the  Lancaster  County  Normal  School ,  Millersville ,  Pa. 


Millersville,  December  14,  1857, 

Dear  Si u  :  V  our  communication,' dated  December  8,  requesting  answers  to 
certain  interrogatories  m  reference  to  the  origin,  character  and  results  of  the 
Lancaster  County  formal  School,  has  been  received.  If  our  experience  will 
in  any  way,  as  you  suppose,  “  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  direction  of  future  opera¬ 
tions,  most  gladly  shall  it  be  made  public.  1  am  conscious,  however,  that  the 
good  such  publicity  may  accomplish,  must  result  quite  as  much  from  teaching 
others  how  to  avoid  the  errors  incident  to  a  first  undertaking,  as  from  any  ex- 
arnple  worthy  of  imitation,  which  our  experience  might  furnish. 

.  1  WT  attemPt  \°  £ive  answers  to  your  several  interrogatories  in  the  order 
in  which  you  put  them. 

1.  During  the  summer  of  1854,  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Millersville,  and 
’  ®re!?te.d  a  buildlng;>  which  they  designed  for  an  academy.  It  contained 
1  for  .j,  feet  square,  and  several  convenient  recitation  rooms,  and  had  board- 

al°Ut  students*  So  far  as  this  building  is  con- 

nf  nnr  r Ue  SCh°°J  °/  ^hlch  lt  110w  forms  a  Part>  is  not  directly  an  out-growth 
oi  our  Common  School  system. 
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Durine  the  autumn  of  1854,  the  first  examinations  of  teachers  by  a  County 
Superintendent  were  held  in  Lancaster  county.  By  them  teachers  found  that 
they  were  expected  to  know  much  more  thoroughly,  than  previously,  the 
branches  of  study  required  by  law  to  be  taugl.t  in  common  schools,  anc  to  give 
some  intelligent  reason  for  the  methods  practiced  m  their  several  schools. 
The  teachers  themselves  freely  acknowledged  their  •  deficiency,  and  every 
where  inquiry  was  made  by  them  respecting  schools  where  the  desired,  and 
much  needed,  professional  training  might  be  bad.  When  informed  that  no 
institution  existed  in  the  State,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  tram  teachers,  they 
earnestly  requested,  individually,  and  passed  resolutions  to  the  same  effect  at 
their  institute,  that  the  Superintendent  would  take  the  earliest  practicable  op¬ 
portunity  to  establish  a  Normal  institute  for  three  months 

In  the  sprint  of  1855,  the  trustees  of  the  academy  at  Miller svi lie,  learning 
that  the  Superintendent  desired  a  suitable  building  in  which  to  hold  the  pro¬ 
posed  institute,  offered  their  building  gratuitously  for  the  purpose,  promising 
to  supply  any  want  of  accommodations  by  private  hospitality. 

The  institute  opened  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  during  the  term  there  was 
an  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  regular  students,  all  ol  whom 
either  bad  been  teachers  or  desired  to  become  such.  The  results  were  of  such 
a  satisfactory  nature,  and  pointed  so  clearly  to  a  want  of  permanent  institu¬ 
tions  of  like  character,  that  the  trustees,  advised  by  leading  educational  men, 
resolved  to  enlarge  their  buildings  and  establish  a  regular  Normal  scllooL 
By  the  5th  of  November,  the  new  buildings,  though  costing  about  81«,UUU 
in  addition  to  the  money  already  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  academy 
buildings,  were  ready  for  the  reception  of  students.  The  present  is  the  filth 
session°since  that  time,  and  the  school  continues  to  fulfill  the  anticipations  of 
its  friends,  having  a  larger  number  of  students  at  present  than  during  any 

P  The  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act,  sometimes  called  a  General 
Normal  School  Law,  which  requires,  among  other  things,  that  each  Normal 
school  established  under  it,  must  have  grounds  to  the  extent  of  ten  acres,  a 
hall  capable  of  seating  a  thousand  persons,  and  boarding  and  other  accommo¬ 
dations  for  at  least  three  hundred  students.  The  trustees  and  stockholaers  of 
this  institution,  at  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  29th  of  June,  resolved  that  it 
is  expedient  to  so  enlarge  the  grounds  attached  to  the  school,  and  to  make 
such  additions  to  the  buildings  connected  therewith  as  to  bring  the  school 
within  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  approved  the  2  All  day  ol  May, 
1857  ”  This  resolution  has  been  carried  into  elf'ect  so  far  as  the  procui mg  o 
the  grounds,  the  enlarging  of  the  hall,  and.  the  increasing  of  the  number  of 
recitation  rooms  are  concerned  ;  and  it  remains  only  to  erect  an  additonai  wing 

to  the  building  to  be  used  for  dormitories.  o  *  at  i 

From  this  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Lancaster  County  Normal 

School,  it  will  appear  that  in  its  present  character  and  condition,  it  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  out-growth  of  our  common  school  system.  . 

2.  We  have  two  distinct  courses  of  instruction,  viz:  1st.  A  course  ol  in¬ 
struction  embracing  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  common  schools  ; 
and  2d.  An  advanced  course  of  instruction,  embracing  the  higher  mathematics, 
o-eneral  literature,  and  several  of  the  natural  sciences.  Opportunity  is  also 
furnished  for  a  full  course  of  study  in  both  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
but  it  is  optional  with  the  student,  and  not  necessary  to  graduation.  Ihe 
duration  of  the  term  of  study  depends  upon  circumstances.  For  a  lull  course 
in  the  mathematics,  languages,  and  sciences,  it  would  require  the  same  time 
usually  devoted  to  studies  in  colleges  of  good  standing. 

The  methods  of  teaching  adopted  are  those  which,  after  caret ul  considera¬ 
tion,  seem  best  adapted  to  train  teaehers.  The  object  of  teaching  in  colleges 
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and  academies  is  mainly  to  make  general  scholars.  The  peculiar  obiect  of 
teaching  in  a  ^Normal  school  is  to  train  persons  to  be  skillful  in  imparting  in- 
faction.  As  these  objects  are  different,  the  modes  of  attaining  them  should 
be  different.  ihe  methods  of  teaching  in  a  Normal  school  differ  from  those 
practiced  in  colleges  and  academies  at  least  in  two  respects:  1st.  Alore  at- 
tention  is  paid  to  the  logical  method  of  developing  each  study  :  and  ;)d  More 
accurate  and  critical  recitations  are  required.  As  a  necessary  qualification  to 
teach  well  but  not  to  know  well,  student-teachers  are  trained  to  tell  clearly 
and  fluently  what  they  know.  y 

Teachers  as  guides  to  others  need  at  least  three  things:  1st.  A  thorough 

H1fdg.ec°fthe  branches  ,hey ‘each  5  2d.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  them  • 
and  3d.  Ability  to  impart  knowledge,  to  lead  the  young  mind  judiciously  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  A  general  education  may  impart  the  requisite 
knowledge,  but  an  acquaintance  with  the  relations  of  the  human  mind  in  all 
the  different  stages  of  its  development ;  to  nature,  as  the  subject  of  knowledge 
upon  which  the  philosophy  of  methods  of  teaching  must  be  founded  ;  and  skill 

!“  i'®  aPPllcatl0»  01  tllese  methods,  depend  upon  special  study,  and  can  best 
De  learned  at  a  INorraal  school.  J 

tW„  h!nCehthe  f1'001  hT  been  organized  into  a  permanent  Normal  school, 
theie  hate  been  four  regular  sessions,  each  of  which,  with  one  exception,  con¬ 
tinued  twenty-two  weeks.  Ihe  number  of  students  in  attendance  the  first 

“I*:  ““I  bunated  and  twenty  ;  the  second,  two  hundred  and  six  ;  the 
tinrd,  two  hundred  ;  the  fourth,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three ;  and  the  num- 
be.  the  present  session  will  reach  two  hundred  and  fifty.  About  one  thousand 
persons  altogether  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  school  since  its  estab- 
liment,  of  whom  about  three-sevenths  were  females ;  and  probably  three- 

fi°r“t  claeU1teibWer  °r  •re,S'gned  ,0  become  teachers-  VVe  shall  graduate  our 
ni st  class  at  the  close  of  the  summer  session  of  1858. 

4.  Our  students  come  from  all  classes  of  society.  Among-  them  there  are 

many  j  oung  men  and  young  women  who  are  making  use  of  their  own  hard 

earnings  to  gratify  their  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the 

proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  chosen  profession  ;  and  working  with 

them,  side  by  sine,  may  be  seen  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  wealthy  an 

;:=^rmbL^^.also  preparing  to  tfach’ tecause  teac^^ 

-i^rbutRic  rmbt" 

operations  l  am  acquainted,  a  result  arising,  probably,  from  the 

^  :  j°lmg  Pcrsons  of  rude  manners  and  loose  morals  do  not  naturally 

select  teaching  as  a  profession.  J 

,nH'JherbUildingS,,aS  a*  P'iT"1  arranRed,  will  accommodate  one  hundred 

in  the  5  ’fi 7  dentS  Wlth  boarblngl the  remainder  board  at  private  house* 

the  II  “§e’  [r<?m  *T°  t0  ten  m  a  famlly-  Some  students  prefer  boaruimr  in 
the  village,  wlnie  others  prefer  boarding  in  the  institution;  but,  generally 

speaking,  i  believe  the  latter  is  preferred.  The  boarding  and  lodmn.r  arrange^ 
ments  have  not  been  as  complete  as  they  will  be  when  the  contemplated  ad¬ 
ditions  shall  have  been  made  to  the  buildings.  The  faculty,  with  the  excen- 
loii  of  the  Principal,  board  and  lodge  in  the  institution.  A  teacher’s  room 
is  o oaten  m  each  hall,  and  the  teacher  occupying  it  has  special  charo-e  of  the 
stuaents  roommg  in  the  hall  during  study  hours,  and  general  charo-e  at  other 
times  Our  Professors  and  Teachers  comprise  six  gentlemen  and  &  ladies 

the4  smdvh-!lkgy‘Ta,rm  connecte.d  with  our  school.  The  lady  students  use 
study  halls,  and  the  porttcos  situated  at  their  end  of  the  buildino  for 

m  ri,adl‘,l4al;d  °!he,r  c.xerclses,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  take  daily  walks 
m  the  nelghborh°od  °f  tb«  school.  The  grounds  at  present  appropriated  for 
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the  (Tames  and  plays  of  the  gentlemen  students  are  much  too  small  but  the 
trustees  have  recently  added,  by  purchase,  several  acres  to  them  Physical 
exercise  is  not  only  salutary  in  its  effects  upon  the  human  system,  but  it  forms 
a  healthy  corporeal  basis  upon  which  to  rear  the  mental  superstructure,  and 
hence  we  hope  to  make  hereafter  much  more  systematic  provision  for  it. 

7  We  do  not  say  that  in  a  large  school  like  this  indiscretions  arising  from 
the delations  the  two  sexes  sustain  to  each  other,  may  not  sometimes  occur. 
Amour,  such  a  large  number  it  would  be  strange  if  there  were  not  some  who 
would'  be  thoughtless,  and  some  who  would  not  be  actuated  by  a  high  sense 
of  honor,  but  the  fact  that  within  the  past  three  months  but  two  mdividua 
were  reminded  of  their  duty  in  this  respect,  and  then  that  the  fault  demande 
but  a  gentle  reprimand,  will  show  that  such  indiscretions  are  not  of  frequent 

occurrence  or  at  chapel  exercises,  at  recitations  and  at  table.  All 

other  intercourse  is  prohibited  except  by  special  permission. 

We  place  the  greatest  reliance  in  the  government  of  the  school,  upon  se- 

rnrimr  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  students  ;  making  them  acquaints, 
wi t iTfhe  regudations C\ve  wish  them  to  observe,  and  the  reason  for  having  them; 
supplying  them  with  plenty  of  work ;  guarding  against  the  formation  of  bad 
habit  and  then  trusting  to  their  own  sense  of  honor  propriety  ana  right  By 
these  methods  a  public  opinion  is  formed  in  the  school  against  wrong  cing 
and  d“honorableLonduct,  that  none  but  those  who  are  the  most  boldly  bad 

“^No^LteuLThaverbenSl  effect  in  inspiring  teachers  with  a 
love  for  their  profession,  since  the  legitimate  effect  of  study,  rightiy  pursuer, 

is  to  create  an  attachment  for  what  is  studied. 

Rut  besides  this  they  foster  a  friendly  feeling  among  those  intending  -  -- 
oao-e  in  the  same  pursuit,  break  up  that  isolation  so  long  existing  among  teac  iers, 
and  unim  them  in  a  great  brotherhood  of  workers  striving  to  obtain  the  same 
nreat  end.  Large  numbers  of  school  directors  from  Lancaster  county,  am 
?ome  from  adjoining  counties,  visit  our  school  to  procure  teachers  ;  and  letter 
are  i-eceived  from  ail  parts  of  the  State,  and  from  other  States,  making  similar 
requests  of  us.  The  school  is  entirely  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand  made 
upon  it  for  teachers,  and  this  is  the  case  not  only  with  respect  to  ungra 
common  schools,  but  also  with  respect  to  lucrative  situations  m  Lmon  school., 

aC  qdewThaveSno  Model  school  at  present,  hut  design  organizing  one  under 
-he  State  Normal  school  law.  In  place  of  the  Model  school,  we  have  started 
ectures  on  teaching,  accompanied  with  full  exemplifications  and  . Hus  rations 
of  its  method!,  and  the  members  of  the  class  study  m  connection  “Pages 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.”  Well  managed  Model  schools  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  full  success  of  a  complete  and  well  appointed  training  sc  oo 

forio“3« of  our  professors  and  teachers,  though  they  subsequently  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  either  academical  or  collegiate  instruction  were  pupils  in  com¬ 
mon  schools,  and  all  of  them,  except  the  assistant  teacher  of  instrumental  mu.ic, 

&T/of/t”s  resolved  to  enlarge  the  school  buildings  and  the  grounds 
attached  thereto,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  within  the  requirements  of  the  act 

of  the  20th  of  May,  1857,  at  a  public  meeting  ft^ees^ 

on  the  29th  day  of  last  June,  a  little  more  than  a  month  alter  the  act  wa 

^The'cost  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  up  to  that aSftho^Von- 
additions  and  alterations  already  made  will  cost  about  $D, 000  “d  those  con 
templated  will  cost,  probably,  $15,000  more.  The  whole  cost  of  the  buildings, 
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when  completed,  with  furniture  for  chapel,  library  room,  and  recitation  rooms, 
and  a  moderate  outlay  for  apparatus,  cannot  be  much  less  than  $50,00(h 
Probably  $5,000  of  this  expenditure  might  have  been  saved,  had  all  the  build- 
ings  been  constructed  at  once  j  and  had  it  been  done  according  to  well  digested 
plans  the  appearance  of  the  building  and  its  adaptation  to  our  present  wants 
for  the  same  expenditure,  might  have  been  much  better. 

12.  The  buildings  are  warmed,  at  present,  partly  by  stoves  and  partly  by 
two  large  Chilson  furnaces.  The  halls,  &c.,  are  lighted  with  lamps,  and  each 
student  is  furnished  with  a  lamp.  Water  is  obtained  from  a  fine  sprino-  within 
a  few  feet  ot  the  buildings,  or  from  cisterns  or  pumps.  I  cannot  doubt  but 
that  the  modern  scientific  appliances  which  you  name,  would  answer  a  better 
purpose,  but  I  have  not  the  necessary  data  to  warrant  me  in  giving  an  opinion 
as  to  their  relative  economy.  It  is  our  intention  to  introduce  them  here. 

13.  The  principal  advantage  which  can  arise  from  locating  a  school  in  or 
near  a  large  city  or  town,  is  the  convenience  of  access  secured^ thereby.  The 
advantages  of  a  location  in  the  country  are  the  comparatively  low  rates  at 
which  land,  and,  generally,  provisions  can  be  procured,  but,  mainly,  the  ab- 
sence  of  those  numerous  temptations  to  vice,  and  to  an  expensive  indulgence  in 
scenes  of  pleasure,  which  are  always  found  in  large  cities  and  towns. 

Millersville  is  three  miles  from  Lancaster,  whence  twenty-five  cents  and  a 
hait  an  hour  s  ride  will  bring  students  or  others  any  day,  or  any  hour  in  the 

day,  which  convenience,  with  a  daily  mail,  enables  us  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  city  without  its  temptations.  & 

14.  The  location  of  the  school  at  Millersville  has  given  considerable  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  business  of  the  place.  Many  new  buildings  have  been  erected 
since  the  school  was  located  here,  and  others  are  projected.  Real  estate  in 
the  neighborhood  has  very  much  increased  in  value,  and  those  who  own  it  can 
hardly  be  induced  to  sell  at  any  price. 

.  Since  our  school  was  established  we  have  been  so  constantly  engaged 
m  making  alterations  in  the  old  buildings  or  erecting  new  ones,  that  1  can 
scarcely  give  an  intelligent  guess  as  to  what  will  be  the  pecuniary  results  of 
the  school  when  completed.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  its  receipts  have 
considerably  over-balanced  its  expenditures,  and  the  trustees  report  that  they 
could  have  aemared  a  dividend  of  six  per  centum  had  not  the  income  of  the 
school  been  used  to  liquidate  an  outstanding  debt. 

A  school  of  the  kind,  well  managed,  must  I  think  be  a  source  of  considera¬ 
ble  profit  to  the  stockholders. 

I  have  now  replied  to  your  several  interrogatories  as  fully  as  the  various 
duties  which  press  upon  my  time  will  admit.  Hoping  this  detail  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  up  and  conducting  a  Normal  school  may  accomplish  the 
good  you  expect  from  it,  I  am  yours  truly, 

To  Hon.  H.  C.  H.ckok,  ’  J  ?  WICKERSHAM. 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 


LANCASTER  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  STUDENTS. 


1.  Each  student  is  recommended  to  provide  himself  with  slippers ,  that  in  passing  UD  ar-d 

*  v  8tai™^  0r  thr0"gh  the  halls,  he  can  walk  quietly.  No  one  mnst ^ Tnduhre  in 
.oud  talking,  whistling  or  other  unnecessary  noise  in  the  buildings.  c 

grounds^  ***  °f  tobacCOj  in  an^  form> is  strictly  Prohibited  in  the  buildings  or  about  the 
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3.  The  students  shall  repair  to  their  rooms  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  evening  study  and 
not  leave  them,  without  the  permission  of  the  teacher  in  charge ;  and  in  twenty  minu  t 
from  the  ringing  of  the  retiring  bell  all  lights  must  be  extinguished,  and  all  noise  cease. 

4  E  very  student  will  be  expected  to  be  present  at  the  dai  y  opening  and  closing  exercises 
of  the  school,  and  at  all  general  exercises  in  the  lecture  hall,  unless  excused ,  and  ptrmi 
sion  to  be  absent  from  a  recitation  should  always  be  obtained  from  the  teacher  in  charge 

the  class,  before  the  absence  occur.  .  .  .  .,  „  ,,  ,  *  w  ...  nTlp 

5.  Students  are  allowed  to  walk  for  exercise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  hut  no  one, 

otherwise,  will  absent  himself,  without  permission  from  the  principal. 

6.  Each  student  will  be  held  accountable  for  damage  done  to  bis  room  or  its  furniture,  or 

to  anv  of  the  property  of  the  institution.  .  ,  . 

7.  No  nailsPmust  be  driven  into  the  walls  or  ceilings,  or  alterations  he  made  m  the  win¬ 
dows  doors  or  any  appendage  of  the  rooms,  without  the  permission  of  the  steward.  The 
steward  will  visit  each  room  at  least  once  a  week,  and  if  damaged  it  may  be  repaired,  or  if 
unnecessarily  dirty  it  may  be  cleansed  at  the  expense  of  the  occupam. 

8  No  water,  dirt  or  other  material  must  be  thrown  from  the  porticos  or  windows. 

9  Students  are  not  allowed  to  visit  one  another’s  rooms  during  the  regular  hours  of  stud) , 
and  no  change  of  rooms  must  take  place  without  permission  from  the  principal. 

10.  Each  student  of  music  on  the  piano  will  have  a  regular  hour  assigned  for  pract  ce, 
during  which  time  no  spectator  must  be  present  to  interrupt  the  exercise  or  divert  the  at- 

te  11?  All  students  who  are  tardy,  unnecessarily,  at  meals  must  forfeit  them  ;  all  must  con¬ 
duct  themselves,  at  table,  in  a  becoming  and  orderly  manner,  and  no  one  must  eave  before 
the  rest  without  good  reason  and  permission  from  a  teacher.  Any  student,  sick  oi  mdis 
posed,  and  requiring  attention,  must  have  himself  reported  to  the  steward  and  he  will  be 

e xp ehcted0th^t  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  institution  will 
with  politeness  but  no  conversation  between  the  sexes  must  take  place  m  the  lecture  roo 
fflSl  rooms  or  in  too  halls.  At  the  close  of  evening  lectures  or  .oc.e£ meetmg,, 
all  will  repair  immediately  to  their  respective  rooms.  Neither  sex  wul  be  expected  to  tres 
m)OT1  that  portion  of  the  building  assigned  to  the  other. 

13  No  ladv  or  gentleman  attending  this  institution  will  walk  or  ride  with  a  person  of  the 
oppositesex,  except  in  cases  of  necessity  1  and  then  only  with  the  P™™  g 
cioal  No  permission  will  be  given  for  parties  or  excursions  composed  of  the  two  sexes. 

P14.  Brothers,  sisters  and  relatives,  members  of  the  school,  can  meet  m  the  P^or’  Upon 
permission  being  giving  by  a  teacher  ;  and  the  principal  will  extend  the  same  pnvneg.  to 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  two  sexes  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  circumstances  jusufy  it. 

15.  Parents  and  other  relatives,  from  a  distance,  can  see  ladies  m  the  parlor,  and  gentle 

men  in  the  reception  room  appropriated  to  them.  .  t 

16.  These  regulations  have  been  adopted  after  very  careful  consideration,  as  to  what 
would  best  promote  the  good  of  the  institution  and  of  those  connected  with  it.  it  is  Hoped 
they  will  recommend  themselves,  to  the  good  sense  of  every  student,  and  be  obeyed  because 
they  are  reasonable  and  right. 

Millersville,  September  29,  1856. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Department  of  Common  Schools,  ) 

Harrisburg  December  8,  1857.  $ 


De\r  Sir:— Will  you  please  favor  me  with  a  statement,  for  public  use,  of 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  Cumberland  County  Normal  School,  which  held 

its  first  session  at  Newville  last  summer  '.  <  ,  . 

1  Out  of  what  previous  educational  movements  in  your  count}  did  it  oiigi- 

nate,  and  what  interests  was  it  designed  to  subserve  1 

2.  Who  composed  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  how,  and  by  whom  were  they 

selected^t  were  a{j0pted  to  secure  a  suitable  location,  and  how  and 

why  was  the  place  selected  finally  agreed  upon  1 
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4.  What  arrangements  were  made  for  lecture  and  recitation  rooms :  what 
furniture  and  apparatus  was  procured ;  and  what  was  the  expense  for  each  1 

5.  How  long  was  the  School  in  operation;  how  many  students,  male  and 
female,  w  ere  m  attendance ;  and  of  those,  how  many  were  Common  School 
teachers,  or  preparing  to  become  such  1 

6.  ^  ho  composed  the  corps  of  instructors  for  the  Normal  and  Model  School 

and  from  whence  were  they  procured  !  » 

7  By  what  arrangement  did  you  procure  a  Model  School;  how  many  pu- 
pi  s  did  it  contain;  into  how  many  grades  was  it  divided;  and  what  were  its 

8.  What  effect  had  this  enterprise  upon  the  professional  hopes  and  ambi- 
tion,  as  yell  as  qualifications,  of  Teachers;  what  influence  upon  Directors  as 
indicated  by  their  application  for  Teachers,  and  the  inducements  held  out  to 

rf  the  county  *  WgeT  ““  UP°n  **  ^  °pini°n  °f  the  vicinity,  and 

9.  Have  the  Students  left  the  county  in  any  numbers  to  teach;  or  do  they 

find  ready  employment,  and  satisfactory  engagements  at  home  1  * 

10.  Is  it  intended  to  be  a  permanent  annual  institution ;  and  is  there  a  ten- 

ency  and  disposition  to  develop  itself  ultimately  into  a  State  Normal  School 
under  the  late  act  of  Assembly  1  OJ’ 

11.  W  hat  were  its  prospects  as  regards  current  receipts  and  expenses  1 
rlease  favor  me  with  a  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HENRY  C.  H1CKOK, 

To  D.  Shelly,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

County  Superintendent  of  Cumberland  county. 


REPLY 


Shiremanstown,  December  19,  1S57. 

De.4E  Sir:— Absence  from  home,  on  official  duty,  has  prevented  an  earlier 
reply  to  your  interrogatories  of  the  8th  instant.  1  briefly  answer  your  que«- 
tions,  in  their  order,  as  follows:  y  1 

ist.  I  he  great  want  of  qualifications  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  the  branches 

bvqtbeehf  M  targht  T  T  SC,hT°°ls-  t0§ether  lvith  the  interest  created 

,lh  TV  h  ldmg  0  J°uf  Te,achers  Insu,utes-  b°th  county  and  district,  impressed 
schnn/T  %andi  leache[j  ?f  our  coun‘y  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
NormalS^hool!  '  Pr°Perly  educated’  Hence  the  origin  of  our 

o. lLY6  B°ard  ?'  Trustees  is  composed  of  one  member  from  each  Board  of 

snvl  one  yeatS  “  ‘  ^  C°Unty’  a"d  are  eleCted  by  the  resPective  boards  to 

3d.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  through  a  committee,  received  proposals  from 
the  several  places  applying  for  the  school.  That  from  the  boron  -h  of  Ne  “ 
vil  e  being  the  best  in  all  respects,  was  accepted.  ' 

,n  theV  ,  “"r  °'V,ned  by  *,he  “Bi-  SPrinS  Literary  Institute,”  was  m-anted 
to  the  Trustees  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  building  is  of  brick  sevemv 

'  ■  0I'  ■-  eet,three  stories  high.  The  three  basement  rooms  were 'used  for 

wasused'fora  i:r°nd  St°ry  W?%USed  for  the  ^  room.  The  third  story 
for  a  lecture  room  and  for  experiments  with  the  apparatus.  The 
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school  room  was  supplied  with  desks  and  seats  of  the  best  modern  style  and 
finish.  These,  as  well  as  every  other  necessary  fixture  for  the  school,  were 
purchased  by  Ihe  citizens  of  Newville,  which,  together  with  the  rent  of  the 
hall,  (about  eight  hundred  dollars  in  all,)  were  given  for  our  use,  free  oj 

CA5th.'The  school  was  in  operation  three  months  There  were  ninety-one 

students  in  attendance,  twelve  of  whom  were  from  adjoining  counties.  Sixty- 
one  were  males  and  thirty  females;  nearly  all  of  whom  were  teachers,  or  pre- 

Pa6thS  The* County  Superintendent  was  Principal  of  the  school.  The  instruc¬ 
tors  in  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools  were  all  from  the  ranks  of  our  common 

school  ^h|rs'  D.rectors  Qf  NewviUe  gave  the  free  use  of  their  graded 

school  building  for  the  Model  School.  The  Model  School  was  composed  of 
scholars  from  the  town  and  vicinity,  numbering  one  hundred  and  forty,  and 
was  divided  into  three  departments:  Primary,  Secondary  and  High  School. 

The  tuition  charged  was  two  dollars  in  the  Primary,  two  and  a  half  dollars 
S  the"ndar;rand  three  dollars  in  the  High  School.  This  sum  patd  the 

salaries  of  the  Teachers  in  the  Model  School. 

8th.  The  students  exhibited  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  interest  while 

at  school  and  discovered  that  teaching,  as  a  profession,  was  wor.hj,  of  their 
hhhest  ambition.  Directors  from  all  parts  of  the  county  made  application 
fo-teachers.  A  number  of  the  boards  appointed  committees  to  visit  the  school 
and  select  teachers  for  their  districts.  A  number  of  the  teachers  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  at  advanced  salaries,  more  than  equal  to  their  expenses  at  thesclmoh 
The  number  of  visitors  during  the  term  was  over  two  thousand.  The  sch  - 
made  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  county  at  large;  especially  m  those  dis 
tricts  where  the  Normal  students  are  now  employed  as  teachers. 

9th  The  students  from  other  counties  preferred  to  return  home,  to  fulf. 

gagements  already  made.  The  demand  for  teachers  was  such,  tnat  none  of 

the  students  from  this  county  left  the  county  to  teach,  but  have  al.  c,een  en 
laired  at home,  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  themselves;  m  some  instances  with 
fail-elv  increased Pwages.  The  applications  were  so  numerous  and  viewing, 
thal,  thirty  more  teachers  than  we  could  furnish  could  readily  have  iound 

emttt.mAntother  session  of  the  school  will  commence  at  Newville  in  the  begm- 
'ning  of  April  next,  and  continue  five  months,  the  scnool  in  all  probab  > 
wilf  be  continued  as  a  county  affair,  until  the  State  Normal  distnct  can  be 
moulded  to  suit  the  several  counties,  when  we  will  be  prepared  to  accept  . 

Pr0nth°nThef  current" expenses  in  both  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  were 
met  by  the  tuition  fees  in  each.  Cash  contributions  were  made  by  privati 
citizens  in  the  several  school  districts,  amounting  to  nearly  five  huntUeu  do. 
Cs"  with  which  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  natural  sciences  was  purchaser 

for  the  use  of  the  school. 

Your  obedient  servant,  ^ 


To  Hon.  H,  C.  Hickok, 

Superintendent  Common  Schools* 


PLANS  FOB  NOKMAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Philadelphia,  November  30,  1857. 
dLesif\fora  State  Normal  School  Building,  under  the 

symmetry  and  graceful  outline  ind  proportions  for  effe’c  '  rather  th?^  UP°n 

“ionTheanf  r  '!,intrerlily  p/rceive 

^SSElr*  ^SURS^rSi3K-,-i 

b*  M  “>*' ,h*  *"‘ 

.Respectfully  yours, 

ALFRED  BILES, 

To  Hon.  Henry  C.  Hiczok,  Architect. 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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reference  to  plans. 


Basement  Plan. 


1.  Front  area  steps  to  basement. 

2.  Basement  vestibule. 

3.  Areas  under  piazzas. 

4.  Steward’s  living  room. 

5.  Steward’s  parlor. 

6.  Private  stairs. 

7.  Model  school. 

8.  9.  Class  rooms  to  model  school. 

10.  Areas. 

11.  Teacher’s  platform. 

12.  Entrance  to  model  school. 

13.  Corridors. 

14.  15.  Male  servants’  sleeping  apart¬ 

ments. 

16.  Janitor’s  sleeping  apartment. 

17.  Janitor’s  living  room. 

18.  19.  Store  rooms. 


20.  Pastry  cook’s  room. 

21.  Dining  room,  50  by  85  feet. 

22.  Steward’s  pantry. 

23.  Kitchen. 

24.  Kitchen  ranges. 

25.  Wash  room. 

26.  27,  28,  29.  Female  servants  sleep¬ 

ing  apartments. 

30,  31.  Store  rooms. 

32,  33.  Steward’s  sleeping  apartments. 
34,  35.  Provision  rooms. 

36.  Servants’  sitting  room. 

38.  Private  stairs  to  female  depart¬ 

ment. 

39.  Side  entrance  to  basement. 

40.  Principal  stairs  in  basement. 
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design  fok  nokmal  school. 
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Principal  £ 

41.  Portico  over  principal  entrance. 

42.  Vestibule,  21  by  21  feet. 

43.  Corridors,  11  feet  wide. 

44.  Principal  stairs,  5  feet  wide. 

45.  Gentlemen’s  receiving  room,  12by 

18  feet,  connected  with  Prin¬ 
cipal’s  room  by  sliding  doors, 
making  inclusive  a  room  18  by 
30  feet. 

47.  50,  80,  82,  Mathematical  recitation 

rooms,  18  by  35  feet  each. 

48.  Piazza,  11  feet  wide. 

49.  Lavatory,  10  by  18  feet. 

§19  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  Re¬ 
citation  rooms,  dimensions  va¬ 
rying  from  18  by  18  feet,  to  18 
by  25  feet  each. 

55.  Side  porticos. 

60.  Invalid’s  room,  18  by  30  feet. 

61.  Private  stairs  to  boys’  department. 


roRY  Plan. 

62.  69.  Apparatus  rooms. 

63.  Labratory. 

64.  Rostrum. 

65.  Chapel  or  lecture  room,  connected 

by  sliding  doors  and  partition, 
wijth  library. 

66.  67.  Raised  about  two  feet  above 

chapel  floor,  the  entire  room  50 
by  85  feet. 

68.  Labratory. 

70.  Invalid’s  room. 

71.  Private  stairs. 

72.  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79.  Recita¬ 

tion  rooms  for  writing,  drawing, 
music,  &c. 

81.  Lavatory,  12  by  18  feet,  lighted  by 
sky-light. 

83.  Teachers’  room,  connected  by  slid¬ 

ing  doors. 

84.  Ladies’  receiving  room 


Scale  100  feet* 
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Chamber  Stories. 


#5.  Lavatories,  lighted  by  sky-lights. 

86.  Bathing  rooms,  as  per  lavatories. 

87.  Ceiling  of  chapel. 

88 .  Well-  hole  for  light  and  ventilation. 

89.  Reservoirs. 


90.  Principal’s  chamber  and  sleeping 
apartments,  varying  from  9  by 
18  to  16  by  18  feet  each  for  the 
remainder. 
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School  Rep.  to  face  page  164. 
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END  VIEW — SHOWING  CHAPEL,  &c. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLAN, 


™e  e  will  be  five  cellars  for  furnaces,  fuel,  &c.~ one  under  model  school  50 
by  50  feet ;  one  under  store  room  (18)  in  basement,  10  by  12  feet  •  one  unde- 
dining  room,  10  by  25  feet;  one  under  kitchen,  10  by  17  feet  and  one  under 
store  room  (80)  in  basement,  18  by  18  feet,  all  to  be  6  feet  6  inches  in  the  clem- 

TT*  St0ry  tf;bf  8  aiid  the  model  sch°o1  9  feet  >  the  ceiling  to  be  level 
he  floor  to  be  one  foot  below ;  the  remainder  of  basement  floor  which  will  be  2  fee t 

b  inches  below  surface  of  ground.  The  principal  story  12,  the  second  suirv 

10,  and  the  third  story  9  feet ;  all  in  the  clear.  The  rostrum  and  library  end ,/ 

meet  h^hCeel  b“g  Wfl  te  ^  Chapel  floorj  the  centre  of  chapef ceiling 

20  feet ,  the  hbraiy  floor  will  rise  2  feet  above  chapel  floor— areas  will  extend 

around  model  school  and  under  piazza.  The  specification  describes  the  most 
perfect  of  artificial  ventilation,  whereas  the  ventilation  of  corridors  and  like¬ 
wise  rooms,  (througn  transoms,)  by  means  of  openings  under  observatories  is 
sure  to  keep  a  constant  circulation  of  pure  air,  and  sufficient  heat  will  b»  <ie 
lived  from  furnaces  for  the  coldest  of  weather.  The  arrangements  for  hem 
light  and  ventilation  could  not  well  be  made  more  perfect  °  ’ 


I 


SPECIFICATION  OF  WORKMANSHIP  AND  MATERIALS. 


Excavations.— Excavations  of  every  description,  whether  of  earth  or  stone, 
that  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  several  foundation  cellars, 
areas,  &c.,  to  be  made  as  required,  and  all  superfluous  earth,  stone,  &c.,  to 
be  removed  to  such  places  and  graded  as  may  be  directed  ;  drains,  &c.,  all 


made  as  directed.  .  p  .  -  , 

Ston-e  Work.— AH  external  walls,  foundations,  piers,  footing  for  columns, 

walls  of  areas,  coal  slides,  outside  cellar-door  jambs,  cellar  walls  and  founda¬ 
tions  under  partitions,  coping  of  areas,  &c.,  all  to  be  completed  as  required. 
The  external  or  main  wall  foundations  to  be  22  inches  thick,  and  extend  4 
feet  below  the  surface  where  there  is  no  cellar ;  in  cellar  to  extend  b  leet  be¬ 
low  cellar  floor.  The  first  course  laid  with  stone  not  less  than  2  feet  10  inches 
Jono-,  nor  less  than  18  inches  wide  and  8  inches  thick,  to  be  laid  cross-wise  ol 
foundation,  therefore  extending  6  inches  each  side  of  foundation  wall,  ihe 
next  course  6  inches  thick,  to  extend  3  inches  each  side  of  foundation  wall, 
laid  lengthwise— first  course  of  all  other  walls  to  extend  4  inches  each  side 
and  as  above  described.  The  tower  foundation  2  feet  thick ;  area  walls  16 
inches :  piers,  &c.,  as  required.  Cess  pools  6  by  6  feet  and  6  feet  deep,  (one 
on  each  side  of  enclosure,)  walled  in  the  usual  manner.  Foundation  for  sheds 
constructed  for  gymnasium  to  be  16  inches  thick,  and  extend  2  feet  10  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  All  outside  stone  walls  carried  up  2  fee 
above  the  surface;  all  others  carried  up  as  required,  though  none  higher  than 
the  above  mentioned.  Openings  for  drainage  arranged  as  directed.  It,  upon 
investigation,  the  solidity  of  the  foundations  prove  to  be  insufficient  in  conse- 
auenceof  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  an  artificial  foun¬ 
dation  of  concrete,  not  less  than  10  inches  thick ;  the  concrete  composed  of 

pebbles,  clean  sharp  sand  and  lime,  the  last  to  be  mixed  with  water  to  a  thmish 
consistence  and  grouted  in.  The  exterior  of  mam  walls  above  ground,  laid  up 
with  large  stone  for  pointing,  and  the  top  course  bevelled  off  to  brick  work  to 
be  hammer-dressed,  &c.  All  other  stone  walls  that  do  not  show  from i  the ^ex¬ 
terior  to  be  laid  up  with  the  best  quality  of  stone  usually  used  [or  that  pur 
pose.  All  stone  to  be  well  bedded  and  bonded,  and  the  joints  well  filled  with 
chinking  and  good  strong  lime  and  sand  mortar.  The  foundation  for  portico 
to  be  as’above  described^with  stone  steps  to  areas.  All  area  walls  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  stone  coping,  and  all  areas,  (except  one  around  model  schoo 
which  will  be  paved  with  brick,)  to  be  flagged  with  stone  flagging.  All 
chimney  tops  to  have  stone  coping  6  inches  thick.  W  ell  to  be  excavated 

and  wailed  by  measurement.  '  „  ,  .  , 

Brick  Work. — Partition  of  furnace  chambers,  fire  places,  chimney  breast 

for  rano-es,  chimneys  above  roof,  trimmer  arches,  counter  arches,  flues,  arches 
over  windows  and  doors,  and  other  openings  as  required  ;  and  main  walls  from 
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stone  work  to  roof  all  laid  up  with  bricks  thoroughly  burnt.  The  front  and 
sides  faced  with  the  best  quality,  front  stretcher,  laid  up  with  small  white 
mortar  joints.  Pressed  brick  front  to  kitchen  ranges  ;  all  other  outside  walls 
faced  with  back  stretcher  with  white  mortar  joints.  Belting  courses,  &c., 
formed  of  brick.  The  base  of  portico  up  to  level  with  principal  floor  to  be 
laid  up  with  13  inch  brick  work,  (steps  of  wood.)  Main  wall  from  stone  work 
to  roof  to  be  17  inches  with  3  inches  space  between,  (to  make  walls  perfectly 
dry,)  the  walls  to  be  tied  together  with  bricks  at  intervals  as  directed,  and 
9  inches  at  all  flues,  and  13  inches  at  all  window  and  door  openings,  carried 
up  solid.  Walls  for  furnaces,  9  inches ;  jambs  for  ranges,  13  inches  thick,  and 
all  laid  up  in  the  best  usual  manner.  Nine  inch  arches  turned  over  wide  win¬ 
dow  and  door  openings,  and  inches  over  narrow  openings.  Build  niches 
in  front  of  base  for  porticos.  Brick  piers,  13  inches  in  diameter  from  area 
wall  to  first  floor  of  piazza.  Tower  walls  built  solid,  21  inches  thick  to  second 
story  floor,  from  thence  to  main  roof,  17  inches,  and  from  thence  to  top  13 
inches  thick.  Flues  all  parged  and  carried  up  as  required.  Arches  turned  in 
tower  wall  between  vestibule  and  corridor. 

Furnaces,  Ranges,  Registers,  Ventilators,  &c. — There  will  be  four  of 
Chilson’s  medium  sized  furnaces,  and  one  of  the  largest  size.  Three  of  Welcome 
kitchen  ranges,  medium  size — two  with  hot  water  boilers.  There  will  be  two 
hot  air  registers  in  the  Chapel,  two  in  dining  room,  and  one  in  all  other  rooms, 
in  basement  and  principal  stories,  and  three  registers  in  corridors  of  each 
story.  There  will  be  one  ventilating  register  in  every  room,  with  four  in 
dining  room,  and  four  in  Chapel,  all  to  be  of  appropriate  dimensions  suitable 
to  size  ot  the  room,  and  five  ol  Emerson’s  ventilators  on  ridsre  of  roof,  2  feet 
in  diameter. 

Plumbing,  Gas  Fitting,  Apparatus  for  manufacturing  Gas,  and  Steam 
Pump  for  forcing  Water. — There  will  be  the  necessary  plumbing  for  convey¬ 
ing  water  from  the  steam  pump  to  each  reservoir.  One  reservoir  in  roof 
framing  over  Chapel,  and  four  in  third  story  adjoining  bath  rooms  ;  also  wa¬ 
ter,  (hot  and  cold,)  to  bath  tubs,  and  cold  water  to  all  lavatories,  the  necessary 
waste  pipes,  &c.  ;  all  completed  with  faucet  where  required.  One  steam 
pumps  of  sufficient  force  to  supply  water  as  required.  The  necessary  gas 
pipe  for  ail  rooms,  corridors,  &c.,  in  each  story,  with  one  bracket  in  each  sleep- 
ing  apartment ;  fifty-six  brackets  in  third  story  corridor,  sixty  in  second  story 
corridor,  one  pendant  with  ten  burners,  and  ten  brackets  with  two  burners  each 
in  lecture  room;  six  pendants  with  two  burners  each  in  diningroom,  and 
thirty-six  brackets  in  basement  rooms  and  corridor,  and  forty  pendants  with 
two  burners  each  in  principal  story,  with  a  patent  gas  apparatus  for  genera¬ 
te*1?  gas,  to  be  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  supply  gas  for  all  the  burners  at  a 
time  in  full  pressure.  All  apparatus,  pumps,  &c.,  must  be  warranted  to  supply 
all  requirements;  and  the  entire  plumbing  and  gas  fixtures  to  be  completely 
finished  in  the  best  usual  manner,  with  stop  cocks  for  each  story.  Gas  works 
to  be  capable  of  supplying  5,000  teet  per  day.  All  furnished  ready  for  use. 
Reservoirs  lined  with  51b.  lead. 

Plasterings. — All  partitions,  inside  walls,  ceilings,  &c.,  are  to  have  three 
coats  of  plaster,  viz  :  scratch  coat,  brown  coat  and  white  coat  ;  the  ceilinsr  of 
Chapel  to  be  coved  and  formed  as  an  elliptical  dome,  and  pannelled  as  per  plan. 
All  stud  partitions,  ceilings,  <fcc.,  lathed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  all  plaster 
work  prepared  and  applied  in  the  usual  manner.  Portico  ceiling  lathed  and 
plastered,  (piazza  ceiling  not  plastered,)  a  stucco  cornice  of  15  inches  girth  to 
extend  around  receiving  rooms,  and  rooms  connected  by  sliding  doors.  Ves¬ 
tibule  to  have  a  stucco  cornice,  16  inches  girth,  to  extend  around  ceilinsr  with 
a  centre  about  2  feet  in  diameter. 
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Carpenter  Work. — All  timbers  for  joists,  stud  partitions,  rafters,  truss  roof 
supporting  floor  over  Chapel,  and  all  other  timbers  not  otherwise  described,  to 
be  of  the  best  merchantable  hemlock,  well  seasoned,  &c.  Joists  of  principal, 
second  and  third  stories,  3  by  9  inches,  placed  16  inches  from  centre.  Beams 
in  basement  floor  of  locust,  flat  on  top  and  not  less  than  6  inches  in  diameter, 
to  be  placed  2  feet  from  centres,  and  filled  in  .between  with  concrete,  except 
over  cellars,  which  will  be  of  oak  3  by  8  inches;  placed  20  inches  from  centres  ; 
under  model  school  to  have  a  girder  6  by  9  inches,  with  thiee  posts  to  sup¬ 
port,  all  of  oak.  The  joists  over  the  dining-room  will  be  framed  with  a  girder 
through  the  centre,  likewise  over  the  Chapel;  all  other  joists  to  rest  on  parti¬ 
tions  of  corridors.  The  girder  will  be  of  white  pine,  8  by  12  inches,  liie  one 
over  the  Chapel  supported  by  H  inch  wrought  iron  supension  rods  from  the 
roofj  and  the  one  over  the  dining-room  supported  by  lion  columns  1  inches  in 
diameter,  with  carved  capitals  and  moulded  bases  the  shafts  fluted,  &c.  lhe 
roof  over  the  Chapel  wing  to  have  six  trusses,  the  principal  to  be  5  by  9  inches, 
tie  beam  5  by  9  inches,  struts  5  by  6  inches,  suspension  rod  H  inches,  with 
appropriate  burrs,  &c.,  for  supporting  tie-beam  and  girder  over  the  Chapel; 
purlins  6  by  6  inches,  rafter  3  by  6  inches,  placed  22  inches  from  centres— all 
other  rafters,  except  for  the  piazza,  2  by  6  inches,  placed  16  inches  fioin  the 
centre,  (for  lathing  to,)  with  collar  beam  1|  by  4£  inches,  the  width  of  corri¬ 
dor  wall  plate  4  by  6  inches;  and  all  studding  for  partition  of  3  by  4  inches, 
placed  16  inches  from  the  centres  of  the  corridor  partition  and  other  partitions 
that  support  joists  and  roof,  to  be  framed,  braced,  &c.,  with  plates  and  sills  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  Observatory  formed  as  per  design— corner  post  of  4 
by  6  inches  and  3  by  4  inches  scantling;  floor  joists,  3  by  6  inches;  ribs  for  roof, 
li  inches  thick  and  4£  inches  wide;  piazza  rafters  of  3  by  4  inches,  white  pine, 
to  be  planed  and  cornered;  piazza  beams,  3  by  6  inches,  white  pine,  to  be  planed; 
piazza  post,  6  by  6  inches,  white  pine,  to  be  planed  and  cornered  from  6  inches 
of  base  to  within  six  inches  of  necking;  four  posts,  4  by  8  inches,  and  42  feet 
long,  to  support  the  truss  in  the  roof,  extending  the  entire  height  of  the  build- 
inoMinder  each  truss.  The  furring  joist,  for  the  ceiling  of  the  room  over  the 
Chapel,  formed  of  li  by  4i  inches,  and  to  rest  on  strips  3  inches  wide,  spiked 
to  tie  beams ;  joist  secured  to  each  other,  at  intervals  as  required,  with  iron 
strap  and  anchored  into  wall  with  iron  anchors,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  tie 
across  the  building ;  cleveses  at  the  foot  of  each  principal  rafter,  over  centre 
wing,  of  3  inches  by  4  inch  iron ;  rafters,  joist,  Ac.,  notched  on  plates,  purlin.-. 
&c.,  as  directed  ;  wall  strip  under  beams,  lintels  for  opening,  centre  for  arches, 
&c.’  all  furnished  as  required;  trimmer  joist  and  heading  trimmers  framed  as- 
required  ;  porticos  framed,  4  inches  by  6  inches  and  o  inches  b^  4  inches,  jot'-t 
3  inches  by  6  inches,  placed  15  inches  from  the  centre. 

Floors. _ The  floors  throughout  to  be  laid  with  second  best  quality  milled 

yellow  pine  flooring,  the  best  selected  for  principal  story,  corridors,  &c.,  all  to 
be  laid  in  courses  suaight  and  true,  with  joints  planed  smooth,  and  to  be  free 
from  injurious  sap,  shakes,  large  or  loose  knots,  and  all  other  defects.  Floors 

for  piazzas _ all  joints  to  be  laid  in  white  lead.  The  floors  of  balconies  ot 

white  pine  flooring,  and  joints  laid  in  white  lead,  as  per  piazza  floors. 

Sheathing. _ All  of  the  main  roof,  wings,  Ac., all  to  be  sheathed  with  one  inch 

white  pine  sheating  boards.  Merchantable  lumber,  well  seasoned,  &c;,  to  be 
laid  close,  joints' made  even,  and  well  nailed.  Piazza  roof  sheAthed  with  one 
inch  milled  flooring  boards  planed,  side  down  and  edges  beaded — to  be  laid  m 

courses  straight  and  true,  and  well  nailed. 

Tin  Roofing,  Leaders,  &c. — All  roof  to  be  covered  with  best  one-cross  tin, 
well  soldered  and  secured  at  junctures  and  joints,  and  painted  two  coats  of  lead 
and  oil,  and  colored  as  required.  All  gutters  formed  as  directed,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  twelve  leaders — all  4  inches  in  diameter — all  of  double  tin,  well 
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soldered  and  secured,  with  an  appropriate  shoe  to  finish  at  the  e-round,  and  all 
painted  as  above  described. 

Cornices,  Balconies,  &c.— The  cornices,  balconies,  &c.,  all  formed  as  per 
design,  of  one  inch  white  pine,  second  best  quality,  except  such  mouldings  as 
may  require  thicker  material.  The  brackets  formed  of  4  inch  white  pine  or 

poplar,  with  one  inch  white  pine  gawed  work  on  each  side _ a  If  inch  bed 

moulding  to  break  around  and  connect  each  bracket.  The  brackets  from 
piazza  post  to  soffit,  to  be  4  inches  thick,  and  all  formed  as  per  design  and  as 
directed  The  piazza  cornice  to  nail  to  the  ends  of  the  piazza  rafters,  with 
bed  mouldings,  facia,  Ac.  ;  bracket  for  nailing  in  main  cornices  as  directed 
Bracket  supporting  balcony  of  tower  6  inches  thick,  with  one  inch  sawed 
work  on  each  side  ;  the  brackets  in  pediments  to  be  formed  with  the  inclina¬ 
tion  oi  the  pediments,  and  all  completed  as  directed.  The  porticos  above 
basement  framed  and  cased  with  white  pine  soffit ;  plates,  ties,  &c.,  of  piazza 
all  cased  as  directed.  1 

Door  and  Window  Frames,  Sashes,  Ac.— The  outside  door  frames  all  to 
have  panelled  jambs,  impost,  Ac.  Window  frames  throughout  to  be  made  box 
frames  for  sasxies  hung  with  weights.  Those  that  open  into  piazzas  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  floor  and  have  sliding  heads;  the  inside  of  all  window  trimming, 
(except  at  the  ena  of  corridors,)  formed  square;  the  spandril  to  be  panelled 
ana  moulded.  1  he  sashes  throughout  to  be  made  imitation  French  sashes* 
txxose  that  extend  to  the  floor  to  be  1§  inches  thick,  all  others  1J  inches  thick! 

Boors.— The  outside  doors  to  be  If  inches  thick— sliding  doors  2  inches 
truck  al!  other  doors  on  principal  story  If  inches  thick,  all  panelled  and 
moulded  as  directed  on  both  sides;  all  other  doors  1£  inches  thick,  moulded 
on  corridor  side,  bead  and  flush  on  the  other  ;  ail  except  siidino-  doors  and 
doors  in  basement  to  have  transoms  over  them  ;  all  transoms  to  turn  on  pivots 
except  those  over  outside  doors— outside  doors  all  in  two  folds.  All  doors  to 
have  mortice  locks,  with  composition  furniture  of  appropriate  dimension  and 
description.  ^  Sliding  doors  to  run  on  ways  with  sheaves  in  the  usual  man- 
ner.  Ail  otner  doors  hung  with  butt  hinges  of  suitable  dimension.  Front 
aoois  and  ah  outside  doors  to  have  slide  bolts,  top  and  bottom  ;  sliding  doors 
to  have  flush  bolts  and  all  completed  m  the  usual  manner.  Trap  doors  and 
step  ladders  to  observatories,  cellar  doors,  Ac.,  all  as  required. 

Vv  iNDow  AND  Door  Trimmings. — The  principal  story  trimmed  with  4  £  inch 
moulding,  second  story  3J  inch  moulding,  all  others  3  inch  moiildin  tS;  an  g 
mch  arcmtrave,  and  moulding  to  extend  around  archway  at  each  emfcf  stair 
corrnor  upimns  window  bottoms,  jambs,  casings,  mouldings,  Ac.,  all  fin¬ 
ished  as  directed,  in  the  best  usual  manner. 

,  BtiEj  AN,D  Wainscoting.— The  bases  throughout  to  be  7k  inches  high  and 
moulded  as  directed  ;  all  to  be  scribed  to  the  floor,  after  the  plastering  is  finished 

and  to  be  made  perfectly  straight  and  true;  the  kitchen  pantry,  and  pastry-’ 

coo.  room,  all  wainscoted  with  milled  ceiling  boards,  edges  bearded  and  cap¬ 
ped  with  appropriate  mouldings.  1 

Stairs,  Ac.—1 The  four  principal  flight  of  stairs  to  have  each  an  S  inch  newel 
in  basement;  the  principal  or  centre  stairs  to  have  a  10  inch  newel  the  rail 
taroughout,  to  be  3*  inches  by  21  inches,  balusters  **  inches,  all  of  m’ah^an' 
of  an  appropriate  design,  and  executed  in  the  best  maimer ;  tread  to  be  formed 
Oi  1 4  men  yellow  pine,  with  return  core  and  nosing;  risers  of  1  inch  white 
pine,  treat- s  not  less  than  Ilf  inches  wide,  and  risers  not  more  than  V.  indies 
1 o  -G  ^’amed  \n  the  best  uslial  *nanner,  with  timbers  not  less  than  3 


mam  re- 
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ceivino-  reservoir  from  steam  pump,  the  other  four  to  be  connected  with  this 
one  and  receive  supplies  from  it;  they  will  be  raised  18  inches  above  the  floor, 
and  all  of  them  will  be  made  as  large  as  the  space  designated  on  plan  will  al¬ 
low  They  will  be  constructed  in  the  best  manner,  of  2  inch  white  pine  plank, 
with  frame  work  formed  of  3  inch  by  8  inch  timber  to  support  them. 

Painting  AND  Glazing. — All  sashes  to  be  glazed  with  the  best  quality  ot 
American  glass— sky-light  10  by  12,  all  others  as  per  design  ;  and  all  wood 
work,  usually  painted,  to  have  three  coats  of  linseed  oil  and  lead  paint,  and 
all  colored  as  directed;  nails,  holes,  &c.,  well  puttied;  hand  rail  balus  er» 
and  newels  to  have  three  coats  of  copal  varnish,  all  to  be  prepared  and  applied 

in  the  best  usual  manner.  „  .  ,  ,  .  k i 

Materials  and  Workmanship.— All  material  of  the  best  merchantable 

quality,  of  their  several  kinds,  respectively.  The  lumber  well  seasoned,  doors, 
clear  stuff,  and  all  trimmings  without  injurious  defects;  the  execution  throug  l- 
mit  to  be  done  in  a  workmanlike  and  scientific  manner.  The  trusses  over 
centre  wings  will  be  made  principally  to  support  the  floor  over  the  Chapel,  and 
will  rest  on  the  wall  2  feet  below  the  rafters,  even  with  cornice,  the  other 
roofs  being  flat,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  strength,  otherwise,  to  prevent 
the  floor  from  giving  in  the  centre;  the  floor  of  these  rooms  being  below  e 
third  floor  of  the  remainder  of  the  building,  it  will  make  the  stories  the  sam 
height;  the  roof  and  cornice  to  be  the  same  height  and  intersect  with  the 
other  roof.  There  will  be  five  sky-lights— one  over  the  centre  back  of  tower, 
the  others  over  bathing-rooms  and  lavatories,  with  an  opening  formed  m  por¬ 
tions  for  admitting  light  and  ventilation  ;  a  moulded  facia  and  ballustr 
around  well-holes  in  third  story  corridors  ;  put  up  wash  stands  an  lavatories, 
(slate  tops,  basins,  &c.,  put  up  by  plumber,)  construct  bath  tub  of  ~  inch  white 
pine  plank,  and  formed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  every  thing  comprising  the 
building  completely  finished;  (N.  B.  desks,  black-boards,  seats,  &c.,  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  estimate,)  also  put  up  sheds  for  gymnasiums,  one  on  each  sic 
of  enclosure,  to  be  forty  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  one  side  boarded  the 
other  side  open— to  have  pitch  roof  each  way  from  centre— sides  not  less  tha 
io  feet  high  ;  to  apex  of  roof  20  feet,  and  finish  with  a  neat  cornice,  facia,  &c., 
all  as  elsewhere  described.  Privies  to  be  octagon,  with  an  appropriate  mina¬ 
ret  on  the  tops,  all  to  be  completed  as  required.  Build  engine  house  for  gas 
works  and  steam  pump,  and  finish  the  entire  work  in  a  workmanlike  manner, 
furnishing  every  description  of  materials,  &c.,  and  execution  thereof.  Fo 
sliding  doors,  between  Chapel  and  Library,  12  feet  high,  to  slide  into  panelled 
partitions,  that  will  (with  doors)  turn  on  ways,  throwing  the  entire  rooms 
into  one;  the  doors  will  be  2  inches  thick,  partition  one  inch  each  sice,  Imti 
space  for  to  receive  door;  the  rostrum  to  be  an  elevated  platform,  as  per  p  , 
all  to  be  completed  as  described. 


ESTIMATED  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 


The  carpenter’s  work,  bricklayer’s  work,  plasterer’s  work,  excavations, 
painting  and  glazing,  tinning,  and  all  material  for  the  entire  completion  of  the 
building,  will  cost  $26,000.  The  furnaces,  ranges,  registers,  gas  apparatus, 
chandeliers,  steam  pump,  plumbing,  gas  fitting,  and  completely  finishing  for 
heaters,  gas  and  heating,  jvill  cost  $12,000. 

A  responsible  firm  proposes  to  furnish  for  such  a  building,  a  large  gas  works 
to  make  five  thousand  feet  of  gas  per  day,  with  gasometer  capable  of  holding 
the  same,  in  complete  working  order,  for  the  sum  of  three  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  ($3,200.) 

They  will  also  furnish  and  put  in  the  building  the  gas  pipes  and  fixtures  as 
follows,  viz  : 

4,300  feet  gas  pipes  at  25  cents  per  foot . 

1  ten  let  chandelier  for  lecture  room . . 

10  two  let  brackets  for . .  .do . at  $4  50  each 

3 12  short,  stiff  brackets  in  corridor  and  rooms. .  .  1  00  each 

40  two  let  pendants  in  principal  story .  2  50  each 

3  one  and  half-inch  stopcocks,  one  in  each  story,  5  00  each 


$1,075  00 
75  00 
45  00 
312  00 
100  00 
15  00 


1,622  00 

They  further  propose  to  furnish  a  steam  engine,  boiler  and  pump,  capable 
of  supplying  2,500  gallons  of  water  per  day,  put  up  for  the  sum  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  ($800.) 

These  items  are  part  of  the  above  estimate  of  $12,000. 
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CONTESTS. 


No. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 


12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 


1.  GENERAL  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Act  of  May  8,  1854. 

I.  Common  School  Districts. 

Sect.  1.  General  adoption  of  the  system. 

“  2.  TV ards  of  certain  cities  and  boroughs  consolidated,  with  Board  of  Controllers. 

“  3.  New  districts  not  to  be  recognized  till  close  of  current  School  year. 

“  4.  Division  of  funds  between  old  and  new  districts. 

II.  School  Directors  and  Controllers. 

C(  5.  Annual  election  of  Directors  and  Controllers,  and  term  of  office* 

“  6.  Election  returns,  and  contested  elections. 

«  7.  Vacancies  by  death,  resignation  or  removal,  how  filled. 

“  8.  Seats  vacated  by  Board  for  refusal  or  neglect  to  serve. 

s<  9.  Removal  of  Board  by  court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
e<  10.  Exemption  of  Directors  from  certain  services. 

“  11.  Temporary  provisions. 

III.  Officers  and  Meetings  of  the  Board. 

“  12.  Organization  and  officers  of  the  Board. 

“  13.  Duties  of  President. 

et  14.  Duties  and  compensation  of  Secretary. 

“  15.  President  and  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

C(  16.  Duties,  bond,  and  per  centage  of  Treasurer. 
s<  17.  Stated  and  special  meetings  of  the  Board. 

IV.  Corporate  name  and  powers  of  School  Districts. 

c<  18.  School  districts  to  have  corporate  capacity : 

I.  To  sue  and  be  sued. 

II.  To  purchase,  hold  and  sell  school  property;  accept  conveyance  of  trust 

property ;  and  proceeds  of  sale  by  order  of  court. 
e(  19..  Deeds  anc\  contracts  by  district,  how  executed. 

“  20.  Suits  by  and  against  district,  and  service  of  process. 

“  21.  Judgments  and  Executions  against  district. 
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CONTENTS. 


V.  Loans  for  Building  Purposes. 


No. 

24.  Sect.  22.  Directors  authorized  to  borrow  money  to  buy  land  and  build  school  houses. 


yi.  General  Powers  and  Duties  of  Directors. 


25. 


26. 

27. 

28. 


29. 


20. 

si. 


32. 


53. 


34. 


35. 

36. 

37. 


38. 


“  23.  Directors  and  Controllers  to  exercise  the  following  powers  and  duties: 

I.  Establish  Schools,  and  admit  Pupils  of  certain  ages. 

II.  Procure  and  furnish  grounds  and  buildings,  and  establish  joint 
schools. 

III.  Receive  conveyance  of  property  from  surviving  trustees, 
iy.  Visit  Schools  once  a  month,  and  enter  result  on  minutes. 

V.  Appoint  Teachers,  and  dismiss  them  for  cause,  and  fix  salaries, 
yi.  Direct  Branches  to  be  taught,  and  books  used;  and  suspend  or  expel 
Pupils. 

yil.  Pay  expenses  by  draft  on  Treasurer, 
yill.  Annual  report  to  County  Superintendent. 

IX.  Grade  the  Schools,  and  provide  for  Pupils  from  or  to  adjoining  dis¬ 
tricts. 

“  24.  Separate  schools  for  Negro  and  Mulatto  children. 

“  25.  Annual  selection  of  Text  Books. 

«  26.  School  officers  not  to  become  agents  for  sale  of  school  books,  maps,  appa¬ 

ratus,  &c.  Penalty. 

«  27.  Teacher’s  monthly  report  to  the  Board ;  neglect  forfeits  wages. 


VII.  Assessment  and  Collection  of  School  Tax. 


39.  <e  28.  Board  to  fix  amount  of  School  tax,  and  length  of  School  term. 

40.  «  29.  County  Commissioners  to  furnish  copy  of  last  adjusted’  valuation ;  what 

things  taxable. 

41.  «  30.  Annual  levy  and  apportionment  of  School  tax;  occupation  tax, and  single 

freemen. 

42.  ce  31.  Tax  collector ;  compensation;  warrant  and  powers.  Abatements  and  ex¬ 

onerations.  Constable  compelled  to  serve  as  collector ;  penalty. 

43.  “  32.  Collector  must  give  bond,  &c. 

44.  “  33.  Special  tax  for  building  purposes. 

45.  34.  Tax  on  unseated  lands. 

4(5.  “  35.  Special  assessment  of  newcomers,  and  omissions. 

47.  “  36.  Annual  certificate  of  President  of  the  Board  that  the  Schools  have  been 

open  four  months.  Warrant  for  State  appropriation.  District  report  aDd 
certificate  must  be  within  School  year. 


VIII.  County  Superintendents. 


48.  «  37.  County  Superintendent  to  visit  Schools,  note  studies  and  methods  of  tuition, 

give  professional  directions,  and  regulate  grades. 

49.  “  38.  Certain  Branches  to  be  taught  in  every  district,  and  competent  teachers 

employed,  or  State  appropriation  forfeited. 


CONTENTS. 
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No. 

50.  Sect.  39.  Triennial  Convention  of  Directors  to  elect  County  Superintendent. 

51.  “  40.  Certificate  of  election  ;  objections  within  thirty  days  ;  and  commission. 

52.  «  41.  Examination  of  teachers;  granting  of  certificate;  limitation  thereof,  and  when 

annulled. 

53.  ««  42.  Annual  report  of  County  Superintendent. 

54.  “  43.  Notice  to  be  given  for  triennial  Convention. 

55.  “  44.  State  Superintendent  to  fill  vacancies. 


IX.  Plans  for  School  Buildings. 


66.  “  45.  The  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture  authorized. 


X.  State  Superintendent,  his  Powers  and  Duties. 


5T. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 


“  46.  State  Superintendent’s  powers  and  duties,  viz  : 

I.  To  decide  certain  controversies  without  appeal,  and  without  cost  to 
the  parties. 

II.  Give  advice  and  information  to  School  officers  and  citizens. 

III.  Sign  all  orders  on  the  State  Treasurer. 

IY.  Prepare  blank  forms,  with  instructions,  for  district  officers. 

Y.  Prepare  annual  report  to  the  Legislature. 

YI.  Provide  official  seal;  and  appoint  one  of  the  clerks  to  be  his  general 
Deputy. 

VII.  Remove  County  Superintendents  for  cause,  and  fill  vacancy. 


XI.  Duties  of  County  Commissioners. 


65.  “  47.  To  send  State  Superintendent  triennial  certificate  of  resident  taxables,  as 

basis  to  distribute  State  appropriation. 

66.  “  48.  To  correct  errors  in  number  of  taxables  returned. 

6T.  “  49.  To  certify  number  of  taxables  in  new  districts. 


XII.  General  and  Repealing  Sections. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


“  50.  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  exempted  from  this  act,  except  in  part. 

“  51.  Inhabitants  and  taxables  of  School  districts,  competent  witnesses  in  School 

litigation. 

“  52.  General  repealing  clause. 

«  63.  Special  repeal. 

«  54.  Law  to  be  printed  and  distributed. 


Supplement  of  J\Iay  8,  1854. 


73.  Sect.  1.  Continues  independent  districts  one  year. 


CONTENTS. 

2.  LAND  FOR  SCHOOL  HOUSE  SITES. 
Act  of  May  8,  1854 — Local. 


Sect.  1.  Authorizes  School  Directors  in  Chester  and  Delaware  counties  to  take  land 
for  school  house  sites ;  damages  to  he  paid  upon  report  of  viewers,  and  de¬ 
cree  of  the  court. 


3.  INDEPENDENT  DISTRICTS— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Supplement  of  May  8,  1855. 

I.  Independent  Districts — how  Continued. 

Sect.  1.  Independent  districts  continued  another  year. 

“  2.  Independent  districts  continued  permanently  by  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas, 

upon  notice  given. 

«  3.  Duty  of  Assessors  in  such  cases. 

“  4.  Election  and  continuance  of  Directors. 

II.  Independent  Districts — now  Created. 

tt  5.  Independent  districts  created  by  the  courts  of  Quarter  Sessiors,  upon  view 
and  report  of  Commissioners,  as  in  the  case  of  new  townships. 

«  6.  Courts  to  determine  rights  of  property  between  old  and  new  districts. 

“  7.  Special  assessment,  and  return  of  taxables. 

III.  Miscellaneous. 

«  8.  Convention  of  Directors  to  increase  salary  of  County  Superintendents, 

ct  9.,  State  subscription  to  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

«  io.  Certain  boroughs  and  townships  separated  in  assessments,  and  for  sohool  pur¬ 
poses. 

“  11.  Limitation  of  taxable  subjects. 

££  ]2.  School  Directors  and  Treasurers  exempted  from  serving  as  tax  collectors. 

“  13.  Appropriation  for  1855,  how  paid. 


4.  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Act  of  April  18,  1857. 

Sect.  1.  State  Superintendent  to  bo  appointed  every  three  years  by  the  Govswio*,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

“  2.  Commencement  of  his  term. 

“  3.  Duties  and  responsibilities. 


CONTENTS. 

5.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
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Act  of  May  20,  1857. 


No. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 


96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 

103. 

104. 

105. 


106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110. 

111. 

112. 

113. 

114. 


115. 

116. 


Sect.  1.  Division  of  the  State  into  Normal  School  districts. 

“  2.  Establishment  of  the  Schools. 

“  3.  Board  of  Trustees ;  votes  of  Stockholders ;  religious  tests  prohibited. 

“  4.  Gifts  and  bequests  of  real  and  personal  property. 

“  Annual  report  of  Trustees ;  schools  open  to  inspection  of  State  and  County 
Superintendents. 

“  6.  Requisites  to  obtain  benefits  of  this  act,  viz  : 

I.  Ten  acres  of  ground,  suitably  prepared. 

II.  Buildings,  hall,  class  and  lodging  rooms,  refectories,  &c. 

III.  Library,  cabinet,  apparatus,  kc. 

IV.  Six  Professors,  with  tutors  and  assistants. 

V.  Duties  of  Principal. 

VI.  Model  Schools. 

VII.  Qualifications  for  admission;  course  and  duration  of  the  term  of 
study. 

VIII.  Text  Books. 

IX.  Admission  of  Students,  on  public  account,  from  common  school  dis¬ 

tricts. 

X.  Private  Students. 

XI.  Admission  of  Common  School  teachers. 

XII.  Annual  examinations  for  graduation. 

XIII.  Expulsions. 

7.  How  privileges  of  this  act  obtained ;  Board  of  Inspectors;  report  and  action 
thereon. 

“  8.  Rival  application  of  Schools,  for  recognition  under  this  act. 

ee  ?.  State  certificate  of  Scholarship. 

“  10.  State  certificate  of  competence  in  the  Practice  of  Teaching. 

11.  Piovisional  certificates  not  to  be  granted,  except  of  attendance  and  deport¬ 
ment. 

<c  12.  Graduates  on  public  account,  to  teach  Common  Schools  three  years. 

13.  State  Superintendent  to  furnish  forms  and  instructions  to  cary  this  act  int# 
effect. 


6.  INDEPENDENT  DISTRICTS— ACCOUNTS— TAXES. 

Act  of  May  20,  1857. 

117.  Sect.  1.  Limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Courts  to  create  Independent  Districts. 
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Act  of  May  20,  1857. 


No. 

118.  Skot.  1.  Courts  empowered  to  abolish  Independent  Districts,  or  continue  ir*m  -or 
five  years. 


Act  of  May  21,  1857. 


119. 

120. 


Sect.  1.  Borough  and  township  Auditors  to  settle  accounts  of  School  Treasurers. 

«  2.  Tax  on  trades,  occupations,  professions,  and  on  single  freemen,  filed  at 

one  dollar. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  1854,  1855  AND  1857. 


1.  GENERAL  SCHOOL  LAW. 


AN  ACT  FOR  THE  REGULATION  AND  CONTINUANCE  OF  A 
SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  BY  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Districts. 

1.  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonvoealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General 
Assembly  met ,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same , 
That  a  sj  stem  of  Common  School  .Education  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  deemed,  held  and  taken  to  be  adopted,  according-  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  in  all  the  counties  of  this  Commonwealth; 
and  every  township,  borough  and  city  of  this  Commonwealth, 
or  which  shall  hereafter  be  erected,  shall  constitute  and  be  a 
school  district,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act;  [ but  any 
borough  which  is  or  may  be  connected  with  a  township  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  county  rates  and  levies ,  shall  with  the  said  township  form 
one  district  and  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  as  a  common  school  fund  for  the 
ensuing  school  year,  to  be  appropriated  as  hereinafter  prescribed. 

2.  Section  2.  That  school  districts  which  are  composed 
of  cities  or  boroughs,  divided  into  wards  for  school  purposes  at 
tne  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be  constituted  as  follows, 
to  vvit:  Each  ward  shall  retain  its  school  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  and  elect  a  separate  board  of  directors,  who  shall 
exercise  in  their  respective  limits  all  the  powers  and  duties  of 
se'hool  directors,  as  regards  the  erection  or  repairing  of  school 
houses,  and  the  purchasing,  renting  or  selling  of  school  houses 
and  lots;  and  shall  also  levy,  assess,  collect  and  disburse  in  and 
upon  their  respective  wards,  all  taxes  rendered  necessary  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  foregoing  powers;  but  all  other  powers 
and  duties  pertaining  to  school  directors,  which  are  conferred 
or  enjoined  by  this  act,  shall  be  exercised  in  such  city  or  borough 
by  a  board  of  controllers  composed  of  the  directors  of  the  several 
Wards,  who  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  perform  all 
the  dunes  belonging  to  boards  of  directors  in  single  districts 
W^th  tne  exception  contained  in  this  section:  Provided ,  That 
enever  ail  the  boards  of  directors,  in  any  such  city  or  borough 
voluntarily  execute  deeds  of  conveyance  to  the  board°of 
controllers  for  all  the  school  property  belonging  to  their  respec- 


System  adopted 
in  every  city,  bo¬ 
rough  and  town¬ 
ship  of  the  State. 


Annual  appro¬ 
priation  for  1855. 


Cities  and  bo¬ 
roughs  divided 
into  wards  con¬ 
solidated,  with 
board  of  control¬ 
lers. 


Conveyance  of 
real  estate  to  con¬ 
trollers. 


•Repealed.— See  No.  84. 
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SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  1854. 


When  new  dis¬ 
tricts  go  into  ope¬ 
ration. 


Division  of  school 
funds  between 
©Id  and  new  dis¬ 
tricts. 


Suit  for. 


live  wards,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Superintendent  o! 
Common  Schools,  then,  and  in  that  case,  such  city  or  borough 
shall  thereafter  compose  a  single  school  district,  in  the  same 
manner  as  districts  not  divided  into  wards  but  the  number  of 
directors  thereafter  elected  in  such  city  or  borough  shall  be 
three  for  each  ward. 

3.  Section  3.  That  when  a  new  district  shall  hereafter  be 
formed,  such  district  shall  not  be  considered  and  recognized  as 
a  separate  and  independent  school  district,  until  after  the  tennv- 
nation  of  the  current  school  year  in  which  it  became  a  new  dis¬ 
trict,  and  until  it  have  a  full  board  of  directors,  regularly  elected 
or  appointed,  and  organized,  except  that  the  directors  thereof 
shall  have  authority  to  levy,  assess  and  -collect  tax,  procure 
school  houses,  and  do  all  other  acts  necessary  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  schools  for  the  ensuing  year. 

4.  Section  4.  That  if  any  balance  of  school  funds  shall 
remain  on  hand,  or  be  due  to  the  district  out  ol  which  any  new 
district  shall  be  formed,  such  balance  shall,  after  all  just  claims 
against  the  old  district  have  been  settled,  be  distributed  between 
the  old  and  new  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  assessable  value 
of  property  within  their  respective  limits,  and  such  new  district 
may  recover  the  amount  thus  due  by  suit  against  the  old  distiict 
or  districts  from  which  it  was  erected. 


Election  of  direc¬ 
tors. 


Term  of  office. 


Returns  of  elec 
tions  for  school 
directors. 


Contested  elec¬ 
tions. 


II.  School  Directors  and  Controllers. 

5.  Section  5.  That  school  directors  shall  be  elected  annu¬ 
ally  in  each  district  of  the  State,  in  the  following  manner,  to 
wit:  At  the  same  time  and  place  that  elections  are  held  for 
supervisors  and  constables  ;  and  in  wards  in  cities  or  borout* hs, 
at  the  time  and  place  of  the  borough  or  ward  elections ;  and  in 
like  manner  two  qualified  citizens  shall  be  elected  school  direc- 
tors  in  each  district,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  tlnee  jearsj 
but  in  districts  where  directors  have  not  been  elected,  or  in  new 
districts  which  may  be  established  by  the  erection  of  a  new  ward, 
borough  or  township,  six  directors  shall  be  elected  in  such  qis- 
tricts^at  the  first  election,  two  to  serve  one  year,  two  to  serve 
two  years,  and  two  to  serve  three  years,  and  two  annually  there¬ 
after;  and  in  city  and  borough  districts  allowed  to  elect  three 
directors,  the  whole  number  for  each  ward  shall  be  chosen  at  the 
first  annual  election  alter  the  passage  ot  this  act,  one  to  sei  ve 
for  one  year,  one  to  serve  for  two  years,  one  to  serve  lor  three 

years,  and  one  annually  thereafter. 

6.  Section  fi.  That  duplicate  returns  of  all  elections  for 
directors  shall  be  made  out,  signed  and  sealed  b\  the  judges,  and 
delivered  by  the  constable  or  proper  officer  of  said  election,  one 
to  the  board  of  directors  and  the  other  to  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions  of  the  county,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  and  each  per¬ 
son  elected  a  director  shall  be  notified  thereof  in  writing  within 
five  days  after  the  election,  by  the  constable  or  other  officer  who 
held  the  election.  If  the  legality  of  any  election  for  directors 
be  contested  in  writing  by  not  less  than  ten  qualified  citizens  of 
the  district,  the  said  court  of  quarter  sessions  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required  forthwith  to  examine  into  the  election,  and  to  con 
firm  or  set  it  aside,  as  shall  seem  just  and  proper,  and  if  set 
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aside,  to  order  a  new  election  at  the  usual  place  and  in  the  usual 
manner,  on  not  less  than  two  weeks’  public  notice  Mven  by  the 
proper  officer.  ~  J 

7.  Section  7.  That  each  board  of  directors  shall  have 

power  to  fill  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  therein  by  death, 
resignation,  removal  from  the  district  or  otherwise,  until  the 
next  annual  election  for  directors,  when  such  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  by  electing  a  person  from  the  district  in  which  the  vacancy 
occurs  to  supply  the  same.  J 

8.  Section  8.  That  if  any  person  duly  elected  a  school 
director  shall  refuse  to  attend  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board 
after  having  received  written  notice  from  the  secretary  to  appear 
and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  if  any  person  ha  vino- 
taken  upon  him  the  duties  of  his  office  as  director,  shall  neglect 
to  attend  any  two  regular  meetings  of  the  board  in  succession, 
unless  detained  by  sickness  or  prevented  by  absence  from  the 
district,  or  to  act  in  his  official  capacity  when  in  attendance,  the 
directors  present  shall  have  power  to  declare  his  seat  in  the  board 

vacant,  and  to  appoint  another  in  his  stead  to  serve  until  the 
next  regular  election. 

9.  Section  9.  That  if  all  the  members  of  any  board  of 
dnectors  or  controllers  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  their 
duties  by  levying  the  tax  required  by  law,  and  to  put  or  keep 
the  schools  in  operation  so  far  as  the  means  of  the  district  will 
admit,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any  other  duty  en¬ 
joined  by  law,  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  proper  county 
may  upon  complaint  in  writing  by  any  six  taxable  citizens  of 
the  distinct,  and  on  due  proof  thereof,  declare  their  seats  vacant 

ann  appoint  others  in  their  stead,  until  the  next  annual  election 
tor  directors. 

10.  .  Section  10.  That  all  directors  shall  be  exempted  from 

serving  m  any  township,  city  or  borough  office,  and  from  the 
performance  of  militia  duty. 

.  Section  11.  That  school  directors  elected  under  the 
provisionsof  former  acts,  except  in  independent districtsabolished 
by  this  act,  and  m  consolidated  city  or  borough  districts  entitled 
m  elect  three  members  at  the  first  election,  as  provided  in  the  fifth 
section,  shall  severally  hold  their  offices  during  the  term  for  which 
they  were  elected,  and  all  appropriations  authorized  by  former 
acts,  whether  by  the  State  or  county,  and  all  taxes  authorized  to 
be  raised  for  school  purposes,  shall  be  collected  as  they  would 
have  been  collected  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

III.  Officers  anl  Mem  ngs  of  the  Board. 

after 'the  election  of  Hi*  Tthat  “Ti!'7’  f!  within  ‘"enty  days  Organization  and 

I  i  .  r  directors,  each  board  of  school  directors,  and  officers  of  board*. 

eacu  board  of  controllers  in  cities  and  boroughs,  shall  meet  arid 
gamze  by  cnoosing  a  president  and  secretary,  who  shall  be 

Jtl.eT  a  ,°ard’-  and  a  treasurer’  wh0  be  a  member 
controllers^  "  at  “le  discretion  of  ^  Sectors  or 

13’  ‘he  president  shall  preside  at  the  Dutlos 
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Dutiea  of  secre¬ 
tory. 


Compensation. 


President  and 
secretary  pro 
tempore. 


taxes,  take  sufficient  bond  from  the  district  treasurer  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  sign  the  certificate  of  the 
assessment  of  the  district  taxes,  and  all  orders  issued  on  the 
district  treasurer  by  order  of  the  board,  also  the  annual  leport 
of  the  district  to  the  county  superintendent,  and  generally  do 
and  perform  all  other  acts  and  duties  lawfully  pertaining  to  the 
office  of  president  of  the  board. 

14.  Section  14.  That  the  secretary  shall  keep  full  minutes 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  in  a  book  provided  for  that 
purpose,  prepare  the  duplicate  of  school  tax,  keep  an  account  of 
all  abatements  and  exonerations  made  by  the  board,  prepare, 
attest  and  forward  to  the  county  superintendent  the  annual  cer¬ 
tificate  that  the  schools  have  been  kept  open  during  the  minimum 
period  specified  by  law,  also  the  'annual  report  of  the  district, 
prepare  and  attest  all  orders  on  the  treasurer,  and  do  and  perform 
all  other  acts  and  duties  lawfully  pertaining  to  the  office  of  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  board,  and  for  his  services  shall  receive  such  com¬ 
pensation  as  the  board  may  direct. 

15.  Section  15.  That  if  the  president  or  secretary  shall 

absent  himself  from  any  meeting  of  the  board,  or  being  present, 
shall  refuse  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  a  president 
or  secretary  pro  tempore  shall  be  appointed  by  the  memoers 
present,  an  entry  thereof  being  made  on  the  minutes,  and  the 
acts  necessarily  performed  by  such  president  or  secretary  pro 
tempore ,  during  such  meeting,  shall  be  as  valid  and  binding  on 
the  board  and  district  as  if  they  had  been  performed  by  the 

regular  officer  of  the  board.  , 

16.  Section  16.  That  the  treasurer  shall  give  bond  to  the 
president  for  the  use  of  the  district,  in  such  amount  and  with 
such  sureties  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  board,  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duty;  he  shall  receive  all  State  appropria¬ 
tions,  district  tax,  and  other  funds  of  the  district,  and  pay  there¬ 
out  all  orders  of  the  board  signed  by  the  president  and  attested 
by  the  secretary;  he  shall  settle  his  accounts  annually  with  the 
T directors  or  controllers ,* J  in  default  of  which  he  shall  not  be  re¬ 
appointed;  he  shall  pay  over  the  balance  without  delay  to  his 
successor  in  office,  and  generally  do  and  perform  all  acts  and 
duties  lawfully  pertaining  to  his  office  as  district  treasurer,  and 
shall  be  allowed  to  retain  not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  on  the 
money  passing  through  his  hands  for  his  services. 

17  Section  17.  That  each  board  of  directors  and  con- 
me“nJoftrolle’rs  shall  hold  at  least  one  stated  meeting  in  every  thre. 
the  board.  months;  and  such  other  meetings  as  the  circumstances  oi  tn# 

district  may  require,  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  president  and  secretary,  upon  due  notice 
given  to  each  member  of  the  board.  If  less  than  a  majority  of 
directors  or  controllers  attend  any  meeting,  no  business  shall  be 
transacted  thereat,  except  that  of  adjournment,  and  ot  appomj- 
•  ment  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  board,  as  is  hereinbefore  directed. 

IV.  Corporate  name  and  powers  of  School  Districts. 

iq  Section  18.  That  the  several  school  districts  withia 

Bodies oorpora.e.  Commonwealth  shall  have  capacity  as  bodies  corporate: 

•  _  _ _ 

•Now  borough  and  township  auditors. — See  No.  119. 
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.  zind  be  sued  as  such,  by  the  corporate  name 

or  the  school  district  of - 

20.  II.  To  purchase  and  hold  such  real  and  personal  pro¬ 
perty  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
the  schools,  and  the  same  to  sell,  alien,  and  dispose  of,  when  it 
shall  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and 
also,  whenever  the  board  of  directors,  or  controllers  in  cases 
where  school  property  has  been  conveyed  to  them,  shall  deem  it 
expedient  to  make  sale  of  the  said  real  estate,  for  the  purpose  of 
re-investmg  the  proceeds  thereof  for  school  purposes :  and  in 
cases  where  real  estate  is  held  by  trustees,  or  others,  for  the 
geneial  use  of  a  neighborhood — for  a  school  house  or  its  appen¬ 
dages— and  when  the  same  shall  cease  to  be  required,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  trustees,  or  others,  their  survivor  or  survi¬ 
vors  or  successors,  to  convey  the  same  to  the  proper  district, 
which  shall  be  thereafter  held  by  said  district  for  the  same  term 
and  lor  the  same  uses  for  which  it  was  originally  granted  to  said 
trustees  or  others.  But  should  the  said  trustees,  from  indispo¬ 
sition  on  tne  part  of  the  proper  board  of  school  directors  of  the 
district  to  accept  of  said  conveyance,  or  from  other  causes,  find 
it  impossible  to  release  themselves  from  said  trust,  they,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  may  apply  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
the  proper  county,  praying  said  court  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  aforesaid  trustee,  trustees,  or  other  persons,  to  make  sale  of 
the  same,  having  first  given  two  weeks’  previous  notice  in  one 
or  more  of  the  public  prints  of  said  county,  of  the  time  and  place 
ol  said  sale,  and  shall  make  return  of  proceeds  of  sale  to  said 
court,  that  the  same  may,  by  the  direction  of  said  court,  be 
added  to  the  funds  of  the  proper  school  district ;  whereupon  the 
said  trustee,  trustees,  or  other  person,  shall  be  discharged  from 
all  responsibility  in  the  premises. 

21.  Section  19.  I  hat  all  deeds  and  other  contracts  in 
writing,  made  by  a  school  district,  shall  be  signed  and  sealed 
by  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers,  and 
countersigned  by  the  secretary. 

22.  Section  20.  That  all  sui  ts  by  a  school  district  shall  be 

brougnt  m  its  corporate  name,  and  be  conducted  and  managed 

by  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers,  as  the  case  may  be:  and 

all  suits  against  such  district  shall  style  the  same  by  its  corpo- 

ate  name,  and  all  legal  process,  other  than  writs  to  enforce 

payment  of  a  judgment,  shall  be  served  on  either  the  president 

or  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers  as^he  case 
may  be.  ’ 

t  Secti™  21.  That  if  judgment  shall  be  obtainedagainst 

tn  thl  h  m  l”?  aJCti°n  or  Proceeding,  the  party  entitled 

to  the  benefit  of  such  judgment  may  have  execution  thereof  as 

follows,  and  not  otherwise,  to  wit:  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 

court  in  which  such  judgment  shall  be  obtained,  or  to  which 

hU:tJUdgmen,Vha]1  be  renioved  by  transcript,  from  a  justice  of 
the  p.ace  m  alderman,  to  issue  thereon  a  writ,  commanding  the 
directors  or  controllers  and  treasurer  of  such  school  distrfct  to 
cause  the  amount  thereof,  with  interest  and  cost,  to  be  paid  to 
e  party  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such  judgment,  out  of  any 

monevs  miTnfT^T d  °f  SUch  district’  or’  if  there  be  no  such 
onej  s,  out  of  the  first  moneys  that  shall  be  received  for  the 
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use  of  such  district,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  such  writ  by 
attachment. 

V.  Loans  for  Building  Purposes. 

24  Section  22.  That  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  school 
MSU  houses  or  purchasing  ground  whereon  to  erect  school  houses  it 
purposes.  °  shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors  or  controllers  of  any  district  to 
borrow  money  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  centum, 
and  issue  bonds  therefor  in  sums  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  each:  Provided ,  That  the  total  indebtedness  incurred  oy 
anv  district  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  at  any 
time  exceed  one  half  of  one  per  centum  of  the  assessed  value  ot 
the  real  estate  of  such  district. 

VI.  General  Powers  and  Duties  of  Directors. 
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25.  Section  23.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  every  dis¬ 
trict, and  controllers  in  cities  and  boroughs,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  second,  shall  possess  and  exercise  toe  following  pow¬ 
ers  and  perform  the  following  duties,  together  with  the  other 
powers  and  duties  given  and  enjoined  by  this  act: 

26.  I.  They  shall  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  common 
schools  for  the  education  of  every  individual  above  the  age  of 
five  and  under  twenty-one  years,  in  their  respective  districts, 
who  may  apply  for  admission  and  instruction,  either  m  peison 

or  by  parent,  guardian  or  next  friend. 

27.  II.  They  shall  cause  suitable  lots  of  ground  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  and  suitable  buildings  to  be  erected,  purchased  or  rented 
for  school  houses,  and  shall  supply  the  same  with  the  proper 
convenience  and  fuel,  and  shall  have  power  with  the  directors 
and  controllers  of  adjoining  districts  to  establish  joint  schools, 
and  the  expenses  shall  be  paid  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 

directors  or  controllers  of  said  districts.  .  ,  . . 

28.  III.  In  all  cases  where  real  estate  has  been  or  is  held 
by  trustees  for  the  general  use  of  the  neighborhood  as  a  schoo 
house  or  its  appendages,  and  the  same  has  been  or  shall  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  school  district  by  the  surviving  trustees,  such  con¬ 
veyance  shall  be  as  valid  to  pass  the  legal  estate  m  the  premises 
to  such  school  district  as  if  executed  by  all  of  them,  pursuant 
to  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  act  of  thirteenth  June,  Anno 
Domini,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

29  IV.  They  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the 
schools  of  their  respective  districts,  and  shall  by  one  or  more  of 
their  number  visit  every  school  in  the  district  at  least  once  in 
each  month,  and  shall  cause  the  result  of  such  visit  to  be  entered 

on  the  minutes  of  the  board.  ,  , 

30  V  They  shall  have  the  appointment  of  all  the  teachers 

of  common  schools  in  the  district,  fix  the  amount  of  teachers 
salaries,  and  may  dismiss  them  at  any  time  for  incompetency, 

cruelty,  negligence  or  immorality. 

31  VI.  They  shall  direct  what  branches  of  learning  shall 

be  taueht  in  each  school,  and  what  books  shall  be  used,  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirty-eighth  sections 
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of  this  act,  and  may  suspend  or  expel  from  the  school  all  pupils  May  expel  or 
found  guilty,  on  full  examination  and  hearing,  of  refractory  or  pend  pupils 
incorrigibly  bad  conduct. 

,32\  i.  V!L,They  ?hal!  pa7  a11  necessary  expenses  of  the  Expenses,  how 
schools  by  drafts  on  the  district  treasurer,  signed  bjr  the  presi-  paid. 

dent  and  attested  by  the  secretary  of  the  board,  the  same  beino- 
entered  on  the  minutes. 

33.  VIII.  Each  board  of  directors  and  controllers  shall  Annual  report  to 
annually,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  June,  make  a  report  county  superin- 
to  the  county  superintendent,  setting  forth  the  number  and  tendenfc‘ 
situation  of  the  schools  in  their  district;  the  character  of  the 
teachers,  designating  whether  male  or  female;  the  number  and 
sex  of  the  scholars  admitted  during  the  year;  the  number  of 
months  in  the  year  during  which  each  school  shall  have  been 
open;  the  amount  of  school  tax  levied  and  collected;  the  cost 
of  school  houses  either  for  building,  renting  or  repairing,  and 
all  other  expenses  which  may  have  been  incurred  in  maintaining 
the  schools  of  their  districts,  together  with  such  other  informa¬ 
tion  as  may  be  beneficial  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  school  system. 


.  IX.  The  directors  and  controllers  of  the  respective  May  grade 

districts  shall  have  power  to  establish  schools  of  different  grades,  schools  and  ad- 
and  to  determine  into  which  school  each  pupil  shall  be  admitted.  mit  PuPlls- 
And  if  it  shall  be  found,  that  on  account  of  great  distance  from 
or  difficulty  of  access  to  the  proper  school  house  in  any  district, 
some  of  the  pupils  thereof  could  be  more  conveniently  accom¬ 
modated  in  the  schools  of  an  adjoining  district,  it  shall  be  the  fend^ school 
duty  of  the  directors  or  controllers  of  such  adjoining  districts  adjoining  dis- 
to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  such  pupils  may  be  instructed  tricts' 
in  the  most  convenient  school  of  the  adjoining  district;  and  the 
expense  of  such  instruction  shall  be  paid,  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
oy  the  directors  or  controllers  of  such  adjoining  districts,  by 
resolution  or  agreement  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  boards. 

35.  Section  24.  That  the  directors  or  controllers  of  the  Separate  schools 
several  districts  of  the  State  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  for  negro  and  mu- 
to  establish,  within  their  respective  districts,  separate  schools  latto  chlldren- 
for  the  tuition  of  negro  and  mulatto  children,  whenever  such 
schools  can  be  so  located  as  to  accommodate  twenty  or  more 
pupils  ;  and  whenever  such  separate  schools  shall  be  established, 
and  kept  open  four  months  in  any  year,  the  directors  or  con¬ 
trollers  shall  not  be  compelled  to  admit  such  pupils  into  any 
other  schools  of  the  district:  Provided ,  That  in  cities  or  boroughs 
the  boaid  of  controllers  shall  provide  for  such  schools  out  of  the 
general  funds  assessed  and  collected  by  uniform  taxation  for 
educational  purposes. 

.  SlGTW?  25,,Th^t  immediately  after  the  annual  elec-  Annual  selection 
tion  or  teachers  in  each  school  district  of  the  State,  and  before  °f  textbooks. 

the  opening  of  the  schools  for  the  ensuing  term,  there  shall  be 
a  meeting  of  the  directors  or  controllers  and  teachers  of  each 
district;  at  which  meeting  the  directors  or  controllers  shall  select 
and  decide  upon  a  series  of  school  books,  in  the  different  branches 
to  be  taught  during  the  ensuing  school  year;  which  books,  and 

no  other,  shall  be  used  in  the  schools  of  the  district  during  said 
period.  ° 
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Penalty. 


Keports  open  to 
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37.  Section  26.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  county 
superintendents,  directors  or  controllers,  or  any  other  persons 
officially  connected  with  the  common  school  system,  to  become 
agents  for  the  sale,  or  in  any  way  to  promote  the  sale  of  any 
school  books,  maps,  charts,  school  apparatus  or  stationery,  or  to 
receive  compensation  for  such  sale,  or  promotion  of  sale,  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  5  and  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  with  a 
fine  or  imprisonment. 

38.  Section  27.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher 
employed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  make  out  and  file 
with  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers  of  the  district,  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  a  report  setting  forth  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  attending  school  during  the  month,  designating  whether 
male  or  female,  the  number  of  days  each  attended,  the  books 
used  and  branches  taught ;  and  until  such  report  shall  have  been 
made,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  directors  to  pay  said 
teacher  for  his  or  her  services.  The  reports  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  foregoing  provision,  shall  be  regularly  filed  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers,  and  shall  at  all 
times  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  any  citizen  of  the  district. 


VII.  Assessment  and  Collection  of  School  Tax. 


Annual  amount 
of  school  tax 
levied. 


Length  of  school 
term. 


County  commis¬ 
sioners  to  furnish 
adjusted  valua¬ 
tion. 


What  things  tax¬ 
able. 


Apportionment 
of  tax. 


Occupation  tax. 


39.  Section  28.  That  the  school  directors  or  controllers 
of  every  district  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of 
May,  and  by  the  votes  of  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board,  determine  the  amount  of  school  tax  which 
shall  be  levied  on  their  district  for  the  ensuing  school  year, 
which  shall,  together  with  such  additional  sums  as  the  district 
may  be  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  State  appropriation,  and 
from  other  sources,  be  sufficient  and  necessary  Jo  keep  the  schools 
of  the  district  in  operation  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  ten 
months  in  the  year. 

40.  Section  29.  That  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  board 
of  directors  or  controllers  to  assess  and  apportion  the  tax  for  the 
ensuing  school  year,  the  county  commissioners  shall,  when  re¬ 
quired,  furnish  the  president  or  secretary  of  the  boaid  with  a 
correct  copy  of  the  last  adjusted  valuation  of  proper  subjects 
and  things  made  taxable  in  the  same  for  Stale  or  county  pur¬ 
poses,  which  said  property,  subjects  and  things  are  hereby  made 
taxable  for  school  purposes,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 

£tct 

41.  Section  30.  That  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers 
shall,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  June,  annually,  proceed  to 
levy  and  apportion  the  said  school  tax,  pursuant  to  this  act,  (not 
exceeding  the  amount  of  State  and  county  taxes  authorized  by 
law  to  be  assessed,)  on  all  objects,  persons  and  property,  made 
or  to  be  made  taxable  for  State  or  county  purposes,  and  that  all 
the  taxes  levied  and  assessed  by  the  directors  or  controllers  within 
each  school  year,  shall  be  contained  in  the  same  duplicate: 
Provided ,  That  any  tax  on  trades,  professions  and  occupations, 
or  on  single  freemen,  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  {  fifty  cents.  J 


♦  Now  one  dollar. — See  No.  120. 
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give 


42.  Section  31.  That  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers  Tax  collectors, 
shall  appoint  some  suitable  and  competent  person  as  collector  of 

fehe  school  tax  duplicate  for  each  township,  borough  or  ward, 

who  shall  be  allowed  such  compensation  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  Compensation 

not  exceeding  five  per  centum  on  the  money  collected,  for  his 

services  ;  and  to  whom  a  warrant  shall  be  issued  by  the  president 

and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  or  jVwT™*  ^ 

controllers,  authorizing  and  requiring  him  to  demand  and  receive 

from  every  person  in  such  duplicate  named,  the  sum  wherewith 

such  person  stands  charged,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  like 

power  and  authority  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  same  as  is 

now  or  may  hereafter  be  conferred  by  law  upon  the  collector  of 

county  taxes.;  and  the  board  shall  have  the  right  at  all  times  to 

make  such  abatements  or  exonerations  for  mistakes,  indigent  ani 

j  ,  ,  ,  ,,  1  .  °  ,  exoneration!*, 

persons  or  unseated  lands,  as  to  them  shall  appear  just  and 

reasonable  ;  and  the  secretary  shall  enter  on  the  minutes  the 
names  of  all  persons  in  whose  favor  such  abatements  or  exonera¬ 
tions  were  made,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor  :  Provided ,  n  .  ,, 
rp,  •  ,  c  i  •  r  -i  ii  r  ’  Constable  mav  be 

JLhat  m  the  event  oi  their  failure  to  procure  a  collector  fop  any  appointed  eollea- 

reason,  they  may  appoint  to  that  duty  the  constable  [or  fren.swrer*]  tor- 
of  the  school  district,  who  shall  forfeit  for  every  refusal  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  same,  by  proof  thereof  being  made  before  any  alderman  Penalty, 
or  justice  of  the  peace,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  which  shall  be 
added  to  the  school  fund  of  the  proper  district. 

43.  Section  32.  That  no  person  shall  be  appointed  collector  collector  to 
of  the  school  tax,  unless  he  shall  give  bond  in  such  amount  as  bond, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers,  and 

with  such  surety  or  sureties  therein  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to 
the  directors  or  controllers,  or  a  bond  with  mortgage  of  real 
estate  sufficient  to  secure  such  amount. 

44.  Section  33.  That  the  board  of  directors,  (or  control-  Special 'tax  To¬ 
lers  in  cities  or  boroughs  where  the  school  property  is  vested  in  building  P*r- 
them  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  section  second,)  may  at  any 

time,  not  oftener  than  once  in  each  school  year,  levy  a  special 
tax,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  regular  annual  tax  for  such 
year,  to  be  applied  solely  to  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  paying 
for  the  ground,  and  the  building  or  erection  of  school  buildings 
thereon,  which  said  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  like  authority,  as  the  regular 
annual  tax. 

45.  Section  34.  That  whenever  school  tax  assessed  on  Tax  on  unseated 
unseated  lands  in  any  district,  shall  not  be  voluntarily  paid  by  lauas- 

the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  the  collector  shall  certify  the  same 
to  the  proper  county  commissioners,  who  shall  enforce  the  col- 
i-eCtion  thereof  with  the  taxes  assessed  on  unseated  lands  for 
ccrunty  purposes ;  and  when  so  collected,  shall  he  paid  to  the 
district  treasurer  by  orders  drawn  on  the  county  treasurer. 

46.  Section  35.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  Special  a«*ess- 
assessors  to  assess  such  persons  as  may  remove  into  the  respec-  mpnt  rirw 
tire  districts  between  the  last  assessment  and  the  first  of  May  ^  an<J 

in  each  year,  or  who  may  have  been  omitted  from  the  last  assess¬ 
ment,  and  to  return  their  names,  with  the  amount  of  State  and 
odunty  tax  payable  by  each,  to  the  board  of  school  directors,  who 


o* 


'  Treasurer  exempted. — See  No.  S6. 
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shall  thereupon  assess  the  amount  of  school  tax  payable  by  such 
persons,  which  tax  shall  be  collected  as  in  other  cases. 

47.  Section  3(>.  That  as  soon  as  the  schools  of  any  district 
have  been  kept  open  and  in  operation  at  least  four  months  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  first  Monday  in  June  preceding,  the  president  of 
the  board  of  directors,  or  controllers,  shall  certify  the  same  under 
oath  or  affirmation,  together  with  the  name  of  the  district  trea¬ 
surer  and  his  post  office  address,  to  the  county  superintendent, 
who  shall  immediately  forward  the  same  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  who  upon  the  receipt  of  the  same  shall  draw 
his  warrant  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  whole  amount  such 
district  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  annual  State  appropriation: 
Provided ,  That  said  board  of  directors  or  controllers  shall  also 
have  made  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  their  districts 
as  directed  in  the  twenty-third  section  of  this  act:  And  provided 
als'o,  That  the  foregoing  certificate  shall  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  within  the  school  year 
for  which  the  warrant  is  to  be  issued. 

VIII.  County  Superintendents. 

I 

48.  Section  37.  That  there  shall  be  chosen  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  directed,  an  officer  for  each  county  to  be  called  the 
county  superintendent.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  visit,  as  often 
as  practicable,  the  several  schools  of  his  county,  and  to  note 
the  course  and  method  of  instruction  and  branches  taught,  and 
to  give  such  directions  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  method 
thereof  in  each  school,  as  to  him  (together  with  the  directors 
or  controllers,)  shall  be  deemed  expedient  and  necessary  ;  so 
that  each  school  shall  be  equal  to  the  grade  for  which  it  was 
established,  and  that  there  may  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  course  of  studies  in  schools  of  the  several  grades 

respectively. 

49.  Section  38.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  super¬ 
intendent  to  see  that  in  every  district  there  shall  be  taught  ortho- 
erraphy,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography  and  arith¬ 
metic,  as  well  as  such  other  branches  as  the  board  of  directors  or 
controllers  may  require.  In  case  the  board  of  directors  or  con¬ 
trollers  shall  fail  to  provide  competent  teachers  to  teach  the 
several  branches  above  specified,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  superintendent  to  notify  the  board  of  directors  or  con¬ 
trollers,  in  writing,  of  their  neglect,  and  in  case  provision  is  not 
made  forthwith  for  teaching  the  branches  aforesaid,  to  report 
such  facts  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  withhold  any  warrant  for  the  quota  of  such  district 
of  the  annual  State  appropriation,  until  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  shall  notify  him  that  competent  teachers  of  the  branches 
aforesaid  have  been  employed.  And  m  case  of  neglect  or  refu¬ 
sal  of  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers  to  employ  such  com¬ 
petent  teachers  as  aforesaid,  for  one  month  after  such  notification 
by  the  county  superintendent  that  such  teachers  have  not  been 
provided,  such  district  shall  forfeit  absolutely  its  whole  quota  of 

the  State  appropriation  for  that  year. 

50.  Section  39.  That  the  school  directors  of  the  several 
counties  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  meet  in  convention,  at  the 
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-eat  of  justice  of  the  proper  county,  on  the  first  Monday  0f  June 
next,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  in  each  third  year  there¬ 
after  and  select  viva  voce  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
directors  present,  one  person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
nents,  and  ol  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching  as 
county  superintendent  for  the  three  succeeding  school  years  • 
mid  the  school  directors,  or  a  majority  of  them,  in  such  conven¬ 
tion,  shall  determine  the  amount  of  compensation  for  the  county 
superintendent,  which  said  compensation  shall  be  paid  by  the 

•i;rcrdr  0f  Comm<)n  Spools,  bJr  Ws  warrant  drawn  ‘upon 

shall” hp4^  a ‘efSa11rr’ m  uha  f  yearb  lnsta,™™ts  if  desired,  and 
snail  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  State  appropriation  to 

oe  paid  to  the  several  school  districts  for  said  county. 

ol.  Suction  40.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president 

and  secretary  of  the  triennial  convention  of  directors,  to  certify 

to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  the  name  and  post 

office  address  of  the  person  elected  county  superintendent  in 

pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  those  of  all  the 

oihei  candidates  who  received  votes,  together  with  the  amoun* 

of  compensation  fixed  upon  by  said  convention.  Upon  the  receipt 

of  such  certificate,  if  no  valid  objection  be  made  the  Sunerin 

Ztfffr  th0emt7n  SfCh°0!S  ShaH  “-mission 

e.ec.ed  toi  the  term  of  three  years ;  but  if  objection  be  made 
bl?  thirty  clays  to  the  issuing  of  such  commission,  the  Super- 
ntendent  of  Common  Schools  may  require  such  evidence  u  ider 
oath  or  affirmation,  in  regard  to  the  election  or  qualifications  of 

iessarv0and “hapT"17 superintendent,  as  he  shall  deem  ne- 
■Y’  t  len  lssue  his  commission  to  the  nerson 

propeidy  qualified,  who  shall  have  received  the  highest  number 

52.  Section  41.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
superintendent  to  examine  all  the  candidates  for  the  profession 

krf  loui/ihA ^  dPP1'eSTeh0f  *he  b°ard  °f  <iil'eCt0rS  °r  Contro1- 

,  should  they  desire  to  be  present,  to  whom  they  shall  first 
apply  m  his  county.)  and  to  give  each  person  found' qualified  a 
efemficate  setting  forth  the  branches  of  learning  he^or  she  is 
.  '  e  0  teaching  ;  and  such  examination  and  certificate  shall 

be  renewed  as  often  as  any  such  teacher  shall  be  employed  in 
..  clung  any  branch  of  learning  other  than  those  enumerated  in 
bis  or  her  cert, (mate;  and  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  fo  any 

sdiool  to  teach  other  branches  than  those  set  forth  in  such  cer- 
tmeate  of  said  teacher-  Prm^v/^/7  rpi>  + +1  cti  cci 

ns-s 

or  sh^m^t  eCmp7oayned.  C°ntr0llers  °f  the  dlStHct  in  ^  lie 

,,  Section  42.  That  the  county  superintendents  shill 
annually,  on  or  bemre  the  first  Monday  in  June  forward  to  thp 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  the  reports  of  thl  ! 

svstm  bh  arge’  S’,'-Sestillg  such  improvements  in  the  school 
4*  ?s  the>’  dee™  useful,  and  giving-  such  other  mf\r 
mauon  in  regard  to  the  practical’ operation  Sf  commoS  schoo"; 
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and  the  laws  relating  thereto,  as  may  be  deemed  of  public  in- 
terest 

54.  Section  43.  That  until  after  the  election  of  county 
superintendents,  provided  for  in  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  by  publication  at  least 
three  successive  weeks,  in  two  newspapers  for  each  county,  it 
so  many  there  be,  but  if  none  are  published  in  such  county  then 
by  printed  notices  sent  by  mail  to  the  secretary  of  each  board 
of  directors  of  each  school  district  in  such  county,  of  the  time 
and  place  for  holding  the  triennial  convention  of  directors;  who 
shall  then  and  there  assemble,  and  select  a  presiding  officer  from 
one  of  their  number,  and  the  directors  then  present  shall  proceed 
to  the  election  of  a  county  superintendent  in  the  manner  herein¬ 
before  provided.  The  notice  that  shall  thereafter  be  given  oi 
the  assembling  of  the  aforesaid  triennial  convention,  shall  be  by 
the  county  superintendent,  in  the  manner  above  provided.  A 
expenses  of  giving  notices,  directed  by  this  section,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  same  funds  as  the  salary  of  the  county  superm- 

tendent.  ...  ^  r  «.  , 

55  Section  44.  That  all  vacancies  m  the  office  of  county 

superintendent  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Common  Schools,  until  the  next  triennial  conven¬ 
tion  of  directors,  when  any  existing  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by 
election  in  the  usual  manner,  for  the  full  term  of  three  years. 

IX.  Plans  for  School  Buildings. 

56  Section  45.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Common 

School  Archftec-  Schools  shall  be  authorized  to  employ  a  competent  person  or 
tare  authorized.  persons  to  submit  and  propose  plans  and  drawings  for  a  school 
architecture  for  different  grades  and  classes  of  school  buildings 
that  shall  be  adapted  for  furnishing  good  light  and  healthful 
ventilation;  and  if  such  plans  and  drawings  are  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  he  is  hereby  directed  to 
have  them  engraved  and  pr'nted,  with  full  specifications  and 
estimates  for  building  inaccor  lance  therewith,  and  shall  furnish 
a  copy  of  the  same  to  each  sc  100I  district. 

X.  State  Superintendent,  his  Powers  and  Duties. 

57,  Section  46.  That  [ the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
shall  he*  1  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  [and*]  shall 
possess  and  exercise  the  following  powers,  and  perform  the  fob 

lowing  duties,  to  wit: 

58  1  Ke  shall  decide  without  appeal,  and  without  cost  to 

Snt’ro«rriS‘ain  the  parties,!  all  controversies  or  disputes  that  may  arise  or  exist 
u™ho«t  appeal,  among  the  directors  or  controllers  of  any  district  between  direc¬ 
tors  or  controllers  of  adjoining  districts  or  between  collec¬ 
tors  or  treasurers  and  directors  or  controllers,  concerning  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices;  the  facts  oi  which  controver¬ 
sies  or  disputes  shall  be  made  known  to  linn  by  written  state¬ 
ments.  by  the  parties  thereto  acting  in  their  official  capacities, 
verified  by  oath  or  affirmation  if  required,  and  accompanied  by 


Powers  and  du¬ 
ties. 


•Repealed.- — See  Xo.  88. 
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certified  copies  of  all  necessary  minutes,  contracts,  orders,  or 
other  documents. 

59.  II.  That  he  shall,  whenever  required,  give  advice,  ex¬ 
planation,  construction  or  information  to  the  district  officers,  and 
to  citizens,  relative  to  the  common  school  law,  the  duties  of 
common  school  officers,  the  rights  and  duties  of  parents,  guar¬ 
dians,  pupils,  and  all  others,  the  management  of  the  schools, 
and  all  other  questions  and  matters  calculated  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education. 

60.  III.  He  shall  sign  all  orders  on  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  payment  of  such  moneys  to  the  treasurers  of  the  several 
school  districts  as  they  may  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
State,  and  for  ali  other  moneys  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  to  common  schools  made  by  this  act. 

61.  IV.  He  shall  prepare  blank  forms  for  the  annual  dis¬ 
trict  reports,  with  suitable  instructions  and  forms  for  conducting 
the  various  proceedings  and  details  of  the  system  in  a  uniform 
and  efficient  manner,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  county  super¬ 
intendents,  who  shall  distribute  them  to  and  among  the  proper 
district  officers  of  their  respective  counties. 

62.  V.  He  shall  prepare,  and  submit  to  the  Legislature,  an 
annual  report,  containing  a  full  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  in  the  State,  the  expenditure  of  the  system 
during  the  year,  estimates  of  the  sums  requisite  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  the  cost  of  teaching  each,  the 
number  of  districts,  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  system, 
and  all  such  matters  relating  to  the  concerns  of  common  schools, 
and  to  the  dutie-s  of  his  office,  as  he  may  deem  it  expedient  to 
communicate. 

63.  VI.  He  shall  provide  a  seal,  with  suitable  device,  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  Common  Schools,  by  which  copies 
of  papers  deposited  or  filed  therein,  and  all  official  acts  and  deci¬ 
sions  may  be  authenticated  under  said  seal  j  and  when  so  authen¬ 
ticated,  shall  be  evidence  equally  and  in  like  manner  as  the 
originals :  he  may  also  designate  and  appoint  one  of  the  clerks 
employed  by  him  to  be  his  general  deputy,  who  may  perform  all 
the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  case  of  his 
absence,  or  a  vacancy  in  his  office. 

6T.  VII.  He  shall  have  the  power  of  removing  any  county 
superintendent  for  neglect  of  duty,  incompetency  or  immorality, 
and  to  appoint  another  in  his  stead  until  the  next  triennial  con¬ 
vention  of  directors. 
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XI.  Duties  of  County  Commissioners. 

.  65*  Sectign  47.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commis-  x0  certify  num- 
sioners  of  each  county,  to  ascertain,  triennially,  with  the  assist-  her  of  resident 
ance  of  the  respective  assessors,  the  exact  number  of  taxable  ^xa^les  everJ 
citizens  residing  in  each  school  district  in  their  several  counties,  ginning6 JuiTe, 
and  to  certify  the  same  under  their  hands  and  seals  of  office  to  *854- 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who  is  hereby  directed 
to  adopt  the  number  of  taxables  thus  certified  to  him,  as  the  basis 
of  distribution  of  the  State  appropriation,  which  said  certificates 
shall  be  prepared  and  transmitted  on  or  before  the  first  Monday 
of  June  in  every  third  year,  commencing  with  the  first  Monday 


To  correct  errors 
iu  taxables. 


Certificate  of 
taxables  in  new 
school  districts. 


Not  to  apply  to 
Philadelphia  ex¬ 
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of  June,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four 
and  if  the  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  neglect  to  forward 
such  certificates  on  or  before  said  day,  the  Superintendent  may 
in  such  case  adopt  the  number  of  taxables  set  forth  in  the  next 
preceding  certificate  or  return. 

66.  Section  48.  That  if  any  error  in  the  certificate  of  tax¬ 
ables  shall  occur,  whereby  a  district  shall  receive  more  or  less  of 
the  State  appropriation  than  is  justly  due  said  district,  the  county 
commissioners  shall  have  authority,  and  they  are  hereby  required, 
immediately  to  forward  to  the  Superintendent  a  correct  list  of 
taxables,  and  the  Superintendent  shall  thereupon  make  it  the 
basis  of  the  appropriation  due  said  district. 

67.  Section  49.  That  whenever  any  new  district  shall  be 
formed  in  any  county  of  this  Commonwealth,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  commissioners  thereof  to  certify  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  succeed¬ 
ing  school  year,  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  therein,  and 
also  the  number  in  the  district  or  districts  from  which  it  was 
taken,  separately,  according  to  the  last  preceding  triennial  enu¬ 
meration  of  taxables  made  for  school  purposes,  so  that  the  whole 
number  in  such  new  district,  and  in  that  or  those  out  of  which  it 
was  taken,  being  added  together,  shall  be  neither  greater  nor  less 
than  the  number  that  was  therein  before  the  change  was  made, 
and  according  to  the  last  triennial  certificate  or  return  of  taxables 
thereof  made  by  said  commissioners. 

XII.  General  and  Repealing  Sections. 

68.  Section  50.  That  the  act  and  its  supplements  now  in 
operation  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  entitled  “An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  children  at  the  public  expense 
within  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,”  are  declared  to  be 
concurrent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  are  in  no  wise  to 
be  considered  as  altered,  amended  or  repealed,  except  so  far  that 
the  said  city  and  county  shall  he  entitled  to  receive  their  due 
proportion  and  share  of  the  annual  State  appropriation,  nor  shall 
anything  contained  in  this  act  be  deemed  and  taken  to  alter  or 
in  any  manner  to  interfere  with  the  system  of  public  schools 
now  in  operation  in  the  said  city  and  county;  and  that  the  act 
entitled  “An  Act  relating  to  common  schools  of  the  city  of  Lan¬ 
caster,”  approved  the  second  day  of  January,  Anno  Domini,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  act  relative  to  the 
common  schools  in  the  borough  of  Carlisle,  approved  April  fif¬ 
teenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  are  also  hereby 
continued  in  full  force,  so  that  none  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  apply  to  said  city  or  borough,  except  such  as  are  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  those  acts. 

69.  Section  51.  That  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  incom¬ 
petent  to  give  evidence  in  any  suit  or  action  in  which  any  school 
district,  or  any  officer  thereof,  is  a  party,  for  or  on  account  of 
said  person  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  district,  or  by  reason  of 
his  being  liable  to  the  payment  of  any  tax  in  which  said  school 
district  may  be  interested. 

70.  Section  52.  That  all  former  acts,  and  parts  of  acts, 
relative  to  the  common  school  system  which  are  supplied  by  or 
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are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all  laws  rela¬ 
ting-  to  or  creating  independent  districts,  or  authorizing  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  sub-districts,  and  the  appointment  of  committees, 
are  hereby  repealed. 

71.  Section  53.  That  the  twenty-third  section  of  the  act,  Special  repeal, 
entitled  “An  Act  regulating  boroughs,”  approved  April  third, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed. 

7C.  Section  54.  That  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  the  Superintendent  shall  prepare  and  have  printed  and 
forward  six  copies  of  it  to  the  secretary  of  each  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  and  one  copy  to  the  commissioners  of  each  county  in  the 
State. 

E.  B.  CHASE, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

M.  M’CASLIN, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved — The  eighth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eio-ht  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-four. 

WM.  BIGLER. 


A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  AN  ACT.  ENTITLED  “  AN  ACT  FOR  TRF 
REGULATION  AND  CONTINUANCE  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF  EDU¬ 
CATION  BY  COMMON  SCHOOLS.” 


Section  1.  Re  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General 
Assembly  met ,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same  That  the  report  of  the  county  superintendent,  as  provided  Temporary  pro- 
ior  by  the  iorty-second  section  of  the  act  for  the  regulation  and  Tision- 
continuance  of  a  System  of  Education  by  Common  Schools, 
passed  at  the  present  session,  shall  be  made  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  of  August,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  and  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  June,  in  each  and 
every  year  thereafter;  and  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  abolishes 
independent  districts  at  present  established  under  special  acts  of 
Assembly,  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  first  day  of  June  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

E.  B.  CHASE, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

M.  M’CASLIN, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  The  eighth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  tmv-.frmr  ° 


WM.  BIGLER. 
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2.  LAND  FOR  SCHOOL  HOUSE  SITES— LOCAL. 

AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  OF  CHES¬ 
TER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTIES  TO  SELECT  SITES  FOK 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

74.  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General 
Assembly  met ,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same , 
That  whenever  the  board  of  directors  of  any  school  district  in 
Chester  and  Delaware  counties ,  shall  be  unable  to  procure  such 
eligible  points  for  the  erection  of  school  houses  thereon  as  they 
may  deem  expedient,  by  agreement  with  the  owner  or  owners  of 
the  land,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  directors, 
in  behalf  of  the  district,  to  enter  upon  and  occupy  sufficient 
ground  for  the  purpose,  which  they  shall  designate  and  mark 
off,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  one  acre,  and  to  use  and  occupy 
the  same  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  house,  with  its  necessary 
or  convenient  appurtenances,  and  for  all  damage  done  and  suf¬ 
fered,  or  which  shall  accrue  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  land 
by  reason  of  the  taking  of  the  same  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
the  funds  of  the  district  which  may  be  raised  by  taxation,  shall 
be  pledged  and  deemed  as  security  ;  and  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  said  county,  on 
application  thereto  by  petition,  either  by  the  said  school  district 
through  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors,  or 
by  the  owner  or  owners  of  said  land  or  any  one  of  them  in  be¬ 
half  of  all,  to  appoint  a  jury  of  viewers,  consisting  of  three  dis¬ 
creet  and  disinterested  citizens  of  said  county,  who  shall  not  be 
the  owners  of  property  or  residents  in  the  school  district  in 
which  such  land  is  taken  as  aforesaid,  and  appoint  a  time  not 
less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  thirty  days  thereafter  for  said 
viewers  to  meet  upon  said  land,  of  which  time  and  place  ten 
days’  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  petitioners  to  the  said  viewers 
and  the  other  party,  and  the  said  viewers  or  any  of  them,  hav¬ 
ing  been  first  duly  sworn  or  affirmed  faithfully,  justly  and  im¬ 
partially  to  decide  and  a  true  report  to  make,  concerning  all 
matters  and  things  to  be  submitted  to  them,  and  having  viewed 
the  premises,  they  shall  establish  and  determine  the  quantity 
and  value  of  said  land  so  taken  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  afore¬ 
said,  and  after  having  made  a  fair  and  just  computation  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  they  shall  estimate  and  determine 
whether  any,  and  if  any  what  amount  of  damages  has  been  or 
may  be  sustained,  and  to  whom  payable,  and  make  report  thereof 
to  the  said  court,  and  if  damages  be  awarded  and  the  report  be 
!  confirmed  by  the  said  court,  which  shall  be  final,  judgment  shall 
be  entered  thereon;  and  if  the  amount  thereof  be  not  paid  within 
thirty  days  after  the  entry  of  such  judgment,  execution  to  en¬ 
force  the  collection  thereof  may  be  issued  as  in  other  cases  of 
judgment  against  school  districts ;  and  each  view  er  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  for  every  day  neces- 
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sarily  employed  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  herein  pre¬ 
scribed,  to  be  paid  by  such  school  district. 

E.  B.  CHASE, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

M.  M’CASLIN, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved — The  eighth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-four. 

WM.  BIGLER. 


3.  INDEPENDENT  DISTRICTS— MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  FURTHER  SUPPLEMENT  TO  AN  ACT  FOR  THE  REGULATION 
AND  CONTINUANCE  OF  A  Sf STEM  OF  EDUCATION  BY  COM¬ 
MON  SCHOOLS,  APPROVED  THE  EIGHTH  DAY  OF  MAY,  ANNO 
DOMINI  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-FOUR. 


I.  Independent  Districts — how  continued. 


75.  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General 
Assembly  met ,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same , 
That  so  much  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  as  abol¬ 
ishes  independent  districts  at  present  established  under  special 
acts  of  Assembly,  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  first  day  of  June, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

76.  Section  2.  *That  the  continuance  of  independent  dis¬ 
tricts  beyond  the  period  named  in  the  foregoing  section,  may  be 
allowed,  when  on  the  application  of  the  directors  of  any  such  dis-' 
trict  to  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county  in 
which  any  portion  of  said  district  may  be  located,  setting  forth 
the  necessity  for  its  continuance,  the  said  judges  may,  after 
careful  consideration,  decree  the  same;  and  that  in  all  cases 


Independent  dis¬ 
tricts  continued 
until  June  1, 
1856. 


Courts  of  common 
pleas  authorized 
to  continue  exist¬ 
ing  independent 
districts  perma¬ 
nently, if  desired. 


where  the  said  court  shall  refuse  to  allow  a  further  continuance  And  determine 
of  any  such  district,  they  shall  be  authorized  and  required,  also,  riShts  rioper- 
to  determine  the  rights  of  property  vested  in  the  several  school  ty‘ 
boards  in  any  such  district,  and  make  proper  disposition  of  the 
same:  Provided ,  That  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the  town-  Ten  .da.vs’  notice 
ships  out  of  which  any  such  applying  independent  school  dis-  rL(IuTjjJ- 
trict  may  be  lormed,  shall  have  received  ten  days’  notice  of  the 
proposed  application,  and  of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing. 

77.  Section  3.  That  the  assessors  m  each  and  everjr  town¬ 
ship,  where  any  portion  of  said  township  may  be  included  with-  sigifate^he'taxa- 
in  the  limits  of  an  independent  school  district,  shall  write  on  bles  in  indepen- 
their  duplicates,  opposite  to  the  names  of  the  persons  residing  clent  Jis:ncr8, 
within  said  independent  district,  the  letters  I.  D.,  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  collector  of  said  tax  and  the  county  commissioners. 


*  See  Nos.  117,  118 
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Kc«'  directors  to  78.  Section  4.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  school  directors 
be  elected  in  ex-  q|'  independent  districts  have  not  been  chosen  at  the  recent  spring1 
den t’ districts^  elections,  or  on  the  day  specially  fixed  by  law,  it  shall  be  lawful 
and  old  directors  for  the  fjualifled  voters  of  any  such  district,  to  meet  at  their 
continued.  usuai  p]ace  Gf  holding  similar  elections,  ten  days’  notice  thereof 

having  been  given  by  the  late  president  of  the  proper  board,  and 
shall  elect  two  persons  to  serve  as  school  directors  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year;  and  the  remaining  members  and  officers  of  the  board 
who  would  have  continued  in  office  under  the  provisions  of  the 
supplement  to  the  school  law  of  May  eighth,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  be  and  they  are  hereby  continued  in 
office  until  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which  they  were 
originally  elected;  the  said  elections  shall  be  held  and  conduct¬ 
ed  m  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  persons  heretofore  au¬ 
thorized  by  law. 

II.  Independent  Districts — how  created. 

Twenty  taxables  79.  Section  5.  *That  upon  petition  of  not  less  than  twenty 
mav  petition  for  taxable  inhabitants  of  any  township  or  townships,  desiring  the 
X  formation  of  the  territory  upon  which  they  reside,  into  a  separate 
trict.  and  independent  common  school  district,  and  setting  forth  the 

bounds  of  such  proposed  district,  the  court  of  quarter  sessions 
seB3ions°i a u thori z *  of  the  proper  county,  shall  appoint  commissioners  to  view  the 
ed  to  appoint  premises  and  report  to  the  court  at  its  next  term,  the  lines  01  the 
commissioners  to  proposecl  new  district,  either  according  to  the  bounds  set  forth 

rep^rt^as  in'1  the  in  the  petition,  or  to  such  other  bounds  as  they  shall  think  more 
case  of  new  town-  advisable,  together  with  their  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  estab- 
shil)s-  lishing  or  not  establishing  the  same,  the  proceedings  upon  which 

petition,  commission  and  report,  and  the  final  disposition  theieof 
shall,  in  all  other  respects,  be  according  to  the  act  of  Assembly 
now  in  force,  relative  to  the  erection  of  new  townships:  Pro- 
andVfeesf0r  C0StS  vided,  That  if  said  proceedings  result  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  common  school  district,  the  cost  of  the  commission  and  the 
office  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  said  new  district,  but  if  otherwise, 
said  costs  and  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  petitioners  themselves. 
Newly  created  SO.*  Section  6.  That  whenever  a  new  district  shall  be 
district  to  be  sub-  erected  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  become, 
jeet  to  the  third  tQ  ^  intents  and  purposes  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 

tions of  the  act  of  State,  a  separate  and  independent  district,  subject,  howeter,  to 
May  8, 1854.  provisions  of  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  act  to  which 

this  is  a  supplement;  and  the  proper  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
shall  moreover  determine,  on  hearing,  whether  an  undue  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  real  estate  and  school  houses  belonging  to  the 
old  district  or  districts,  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  new  district, 
i°*IolMZlev-  and  if  so,  how  much  money  shall  be  paid  therefor  by  the  new 
mine  rights  of  to  the  old  district  or  districts,  and  in  what  proportions  and  at 
property  and  de-  ,  ,  aTUi  v{ce  versa  if  less  than  its  due  share  of  real  estate 

moHcyaJ,m°nt  °  or  school  houses  is  within  said  new  district,  how  much  shall  be 
paid  to  it  by  the  old  district  or  districts,  and  in  what  propor¬ 
tions  and  at  what  times ;  the  order  for  the  payment  of  which 
several  sums  shall,  from  the  date  thereof,  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
judgment,  and  the  amount  recoverable  according  to  the  provi- 

*  See  Nos.  117,  118. 
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sions  of  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a 
supplement. 

SI.  Section  7.  That  at  the  next  annual  assessment  after  ^ 
i  •  £>  *  .  ii*  •  •  ini  Count}  commie- 

tile  erection  or  any  such  new  common  school  district,  it  shall  be  sioncrs  to  cau^e 

the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  proper  county  to  f'ePara!e  a?5e- ; 

,  cause  a  separate  assessment  of  the  subjects  and  things  liable  to  ta^in  new 
i  school  tax  in  each  portion  of  the  new  district  lying  within  his  triots. 
proper  township,  to  be  made  out  by  the  proper  assessor  thereof, 
and  to  be  returned  to  them,  wherefrom,  after  adjustment,  they 
i  shall  cause  to  be  made  a  correct  copy  of  the  assessment  thus 
obtained,  in  every  portion  of  the  new  district,  and  shall  furnish 
the  same  to  the  secretary  thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  twenty- 
ninth  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement;  and  they  ^ 
shall,  in  like  manner  and  at  the  same  time,  cause  to  be  made  out  ^perin^endent 
and  furnished  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  list  of  taxable?, 
a  full  list  of  all  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  said  new  district,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  forty-ninth  section  of  the  act  to 
which  this  is  a  supplement;  and  they  shall  pay  out  of  the  county  Pay  of  assessors, 
funds  to  said  assessors,  the  usual  compensation  for  the  services 
enjoined  by  this  section. 

III.  Miscellaneous. 

82.  Section  8.  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  statesuperintcn- 
schools  shall,  on  the  application  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  a  dent  to  call  con- 
majority  of  the  school  districts  in  any  county  of  this  Common-  \ ^ " 
wealth,  stating  their  desire  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  county  salary  of  county 
superintendent,  fixed  at  any  of  the  periods  named  in  the  thirty-  superintendents, 
ninth  section  of  the  school  law  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and  fifty-four,  or  at  any  subsequent  triennial  convention  of  direc¬ 
tors,  appoint  the  time  and  place  of  re-assembling  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  directors,  who  shall  have  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
said  thirty-ninth  section. 

83.  Section  9.  That  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  shall  Pennsylvania 
be  recognized  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Department  of  Common  School  Journal  to 
Schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  which  the  current  decisions  be _officbil  organ 
made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  be  pub-  tendent/Upena 
lished  free  of  charge,  together  with  all  official  circulars  and 

such  other  letters  of  explanation  and  instruction  as  he  may  find 
it  necessary  or  advisable  to  issue  from  time  to  time,  including 
his  annual  report;  and  the  Superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  One  copy  to  eaeh 
to  subscribe  for  one  copy  of  said  School  Journal,  to  be  sent  to  board  of  director* 
each  board  of  school  directors  in  the  State,  for  public  use,  and  m  the  fctate' 
charge  the  cost  thereof  to  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Common  Schools.  \ 

84.  Section  10.  That  all  boroughs  and  townships  now  Certain  borough* 
connected  in  the  assessment  of  county  rates  and  levies,  shall  towtehips  to 
hereafter  be  separate  and  independent  of  each  oilier  in  the  as-  arate^n^assess- 
sessment  of  said  rates  and  levies,  and  for  school  purposes;  and  ment  of  county 
the  respective  townships  and  boroughs  so  separated,  shall  elect  anTfor^choo!*' 
their  own  assessors  and  other  officers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  purposes, 
exercise  the  same  powers  and  authority  as  are  now  exercised  by 

township  assessors  generally,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in 
relation  to  the  assessment  of  county  rates  and  levies. 

85.  Section  11.  That  the  twenty-ninth  section  of  the  act 
to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  shall  not  be  construed  to  author- 
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ize  the  taxation  of  any  object  or  property,  for  school  purposes, 
which  shall  not  be  contained  in  the  copy  of  the  last  adjusted 
valuation  of  proper  subjects  and  things  made  taxable  for  State 
or  county  purposes,  furnished  to  the  board  of  directors,  or  con¬ 
trollers,  by  the  county  commissioners. 

86.  Section  12.  That  tax  collectors  are  township,  ward 
or  borough  officers,  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
general  school  law  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine, 
and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  that  school 
directors  and  treasurers  of  the  school  fund  were  and  are  exempt 
from  serving  as  such  collectors,  within  the  meaning  of  said  acts. 

87.  Section  13.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schook 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  the  state  appropriation  to 
the  respective  school  districts,  for  this  present  school  year,  in 
all  cases  where  bona  fide  efforts  have  been  made  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  the  schools  to  be  kept  open 
four  months,  but  failed  from  want  of  teachers  or  timely  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  late  law,  or  other  cause  which  shall  be  deemed  just 
and  satisfactory  to  the  Superintendent. 

HENRY  K.  STRONG, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

WM.  M.  H1ESTER, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved — The  eighth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-five. 

JAS.  POLLOCK. 


4.  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

AN  ACT  TO  SEPARATE  THE  STATE  AND  SCHOOL  DEPART¬ 
MENTS. 

88.  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General 
Assembly  met ,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same , 
That  from  and  after  the  firstMonday  in  June,  Anno  Domini  one 

derMUnents11001  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 'the  Department  of  Com- 
separated.  mon  Schools  shall  be  detached  and  remain  separate  fiom  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Common  Schools  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
State  superinten-  every  third  year,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
dent  to  be  ap-  Senate,  and  shall  hold  his  office  from  the  first  .Monday  ot  June, 
pointed.  for  an(j  during  the  term  of  three  years,  if  he  shall  so  long  behave 

himself  well,  and  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  office  by 
the  Governor,  for  misbehavior  or  misconduct,  at  any  time  during 
Vacanoies.  term  ;  and  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  said  office  of 

Superintendent  shall  be  supplied  by  a  new  appointment  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  former  incumbent :  Provided ,  That  in  the 
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event  of  any  such  removal,  the  Governor  shall  at  the  time  com-  Proyiso. 
municate  his  reasons  therefor  in  writing,  to  the  Superintendent 
thus  displaced,  and  also  to  the  Senate,  if  in  session5  and  it  not, 

within  ten  days  after  their  next  meeting. 

89.  Section  2.  That  the  Superintendent  first  appointed  Torm  an<t  salary 
under  this  act,  shall  hold  his  office  from  the  first  Monday  in  ^feDstupennl'Q' 
June,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
and  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars, 
payable  quarterly. 

*90.  Section  3.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  Duties  and  pow- 
and  his  successors  in  office  appointed  under  this  act,  shall  fur-  ®^of  superinten- 
nish  the  same  security,  exercise  the  same  functions,  and  be 
charged  with  the  same  duties  and  responsibilities  that  are  now 
by  law  required  of  and  devolved  upon  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools. 

J.  LAW  HENCE  GETZ, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives . 

DAVID  TAGGART, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved — The  eighteenth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  ^ 

JAS.  x  OLLOCK.. 


5.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  DUE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 
FOR  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

91.  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General 
Assembly  met ,  andit  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  Divig.on  of  tb? 
That  for  the  purposes  of  the  following  act,  the  counties  of  Dela-  state  into  Normal 
ware,  Chester,  Bucks  and  Montgomery,  shall  form  the  First  Nor-  school  district; 
mal  School  District :  Lancaster,  York  and  Lebanon,  the  Second ; 

Berks,  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh,  the  Third  :  Northampton,  Carbon, 

Monroe,  Pike,  Luzerne  and  Wayne,  the  Fourth  ;  Wyoming,  Sul¬ 
livan,  Susquehanna,  Bradford,  Lycoming  and  Tioga,  the  Fifth; 

Dauphin,  Northumberland,  Columbia,  Montour,  Union,  Snyder, 

Perry,  Juniata  and  Mifflin,  the  Sixth:  Cumberland,  Adams,  Frank- 
lin*  Fulton,  Bedford,  Huntingdon  and  Blair,  the  Seventh  ;  Centre, 

Clinton,  Clearfield,  Elk,  Potter,  M’Kean,  Jefferson,  Clarion,  Forest 
and  Warren,  the  Eighth;  Cambria,  Indiana,  Armstrong  and  \\  est- 
moreland,  the  Ninth  ;  Washington,  Greene,  Fayette  and  Somer- 
set,  the  Tenth  ;  Allegheny,  Butler  and  Beaver,  the  Eleventh,  and 
Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Crawford  and  Erie,  the  Twelfth. 

92.  Section  2.  That  when  any  number  of  citizens  oi  this  formal  sepals  ~ 
State,  not  less  than  thirteen,  shall,  as  contributors  or  stockholders,  bow  eatable* 
erect,  and  establish  a  School  for  the  professional  training  of  young 
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men  and  women  as  Teachers  for  the  Common  Schools  of  the  state, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  such  School  may 
become  entitled  to  its  benefits,  in  the  manner  h^einafter  set 
forth  :  Provided  however ,  That  not  more  than  one  such  School 
shall,  at  the  .same  time,  become  and  continue  to  be  entitled  to 
such  benefits  in  each  of  the  foregoing  Normal  School  Districts; 
and  that  this  act  shall  not  take  effect  till  at  least  four  such 
Schools,  in  as  many  different  Districts,  shall  have  complied  and 
been  recognized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

93  Section  3.  That  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  eacli  of  said 
Schools  shall  be  managed,  and  the  general  control  exercised  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  (whose  officers  shall  be  a  President  and  Secre¬ 
tary  who  shall,  and  a  Treasurer  who  shall  not,  be  members  of  said 
Board,)  to  be  chosen  by  the  contributors  or  stockholders  on  the 
first  Monday  in  May  annually;  but  no  contributor  or  stockholder 
shall  have  more  than  five  votes  at  the  election  of  trustees  ;  and. 
no  religious  test  or  qualification  shall  be  required,  to  entitle  any 
one  to  become  a  contributor,  stockholder,  trustee,  professor  or 
student  in  any  of  said  Schools. 

94.  Section  4.  That  after  the  said  Schools  shall  have  been 
recognized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
them  to  receive,  hold  and  use,  under  the  direction  of  their  Trus¬ 
tees  aforesaid,  any  devise,  bequest,  gift,  grant  or  endowment  of 
property,  whether  real  or  personal,  which  may  be  made  to  them  ; 
and  the  same  shall  be  so  applied  by  the  Trustees  as  shall,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  them,  increase  the  efficiency  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  said  Schools,  subject,  however,  to  any  terms,  con¬ 
ditions  or  restrictions  which  may  be  attached  to  such  devise, 
bequest,  gift,  grant  or  endowment,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  and  purposes  of  this  act  ;  and  the  said  Trustees  shall  have 
authority  to  bring  suit  in  their  name  as  trustees,  and  do  all  other 
things  necessary  for  the  recovery,  use  and  application  of  the 
same. 

95.  Section  5.  That  the  Trustees  of  each  of  said  schools, 
after  being  recognized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  month  of  June  furnish,  under  oath  or  affirmation  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Com¬ 
mon  Schools,  a  full  account  of  its  pecuniary  condition,  showing 
income  and  debts,  if  any,  salaries  and  other  expenses,  and  divi¬ 
dends  declared,  together  with  the  number  of  students  admitted 
and  graduated,  the  branches  taught,  the  apparatus  procured,  the 
improvements  effected,  and  the  changes  made  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  such  other  information  as  said  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  his  general  cir¬ 
cular  to  all  of  said  schools,  require  to  be  furnished  ;  and  each  of 
said  schools  shall  always  be  open  to  the  visitation  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  said  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  of  the 
County  Superintendents  of  all  the  counties  within  its  Normal 
School  District. 

96.  Section  6.  That  to  entitle  it  to  the  benefits  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  this  act,  each  of  said  Normal  Schools  shall  possess  the 
followi  ng  requisites : 

97.  I.  Suitable  buildings  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  an 
area  of  ground  appurtenant  thereto,  of  not  less  than  ten  acres  in 
one  tract,  the  whole  of  which  shall  be  prepared  and  used  as  a  place 
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for  gymnastic  exercises  and  healthful  recreation  by  students,  ex¬ 
cept  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessarily  occupied  by  the 
buildings,  botanical  and  other  gardens,  and  such  other  purposes 
as  shall  be  plainly  promotive  of  the  great  objects  of  the  institution. 

98.  II.  The  buildings  shall  contain  a  hall  of  sufficient  size  to 
comfortably  seat  at  least  one  thousand  adults;  with  class  rooms, 
lodgingroomsand  refectories  for  at  least  three  hundred  students; 
all  properly  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  light,  heat  and  venti¬ 
lation,  so  as  to  secure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupants, 
with  proper  provision  for  physical  exercise  during  inclement 
weather. 

99.  III.  Each  School  shall  contain  a  library  room  for  the 
accumulation  of  books  for  the  free  use  of  the  students;  a  cabinet  for 
specimens  and  preparations,  to  illustrate  the  natural  and  other 
sciences,  [and]  such  apparatus  and  philosophical  instruments  as 
are  indispensable  for  the  same  purpose. 

100.  I\  .  Each  School  shall  have  at  least  six  Professors,  of 
liberal  education  and  known  ability  in  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments,  namely:— One  of  Orthography,  Reading  and  Elocution; 
one  of  Writing,  Drawing  and  Book-keeping;  one  of  Arithmetic, 
and  the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics ;  one  of  Geography  and 
History;  one  of  Grammar  and  English  Literature;  and  one  of 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching;  together  with  such  Tutors  and 
Assistants  therein,  and  such  Professors  of  Natural,  Mental  and 
Moral  Science,  Languages  and  Literature,  as  the  condition  of 
the  School  and  the  number  of  students  may  require. 

101.  \  .  The  Principal  of  each  Normal  School  shall  be  a 
Professor  of  such  one  of  the  six  indispensable  branches  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Trustees,  and  he  shall  be  charged  with  the 
whole  discipline  and  interior  government  of  the  School,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  such  regulations  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be 
adopted  by  the  Trustees,  and  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools. 

^  1.0*2.  \  I.  Each  kcnooi  shall  have  attached  to  it  one  or  more 

Schools  for  Practice  or  Model  Schools,  with  not  less  than  one 
hundred  pupils  from  the  children  of  the  vicinity,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  students  of  the  Normal  School  shall  therein  acquire  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Teaching  under  the  instruction  of 
their  proper  Professors. 

103.  \  II.  The  qualifications  for  admission  in,  and  the 

course  and  direction  [duration]  of  the  term  of  study  in  all  the 
Schools,  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  approved  by  and  at  a  meeting  of 
all  the  Principals  of  the  Normal  Schools  then  recognized  under 
this  act;  such  meeting  to  be  called  from  time  to  time,  as  he  may 
deem  expedient,  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
and  to  take  place  at  one  or  other  of  the  Annual  Examinations  here¬ 
inafter  provided  for,  except  the  first  meeting, [which  shall  be  held 
at  such  time  and  place  as  he  may  indicate  ;  and  at  such  meetings 
the  acts  of  the  majority  of  the  Principals  shall  be  binding  on  all 
the  Schools  in  reference  to  the  qualifications  for  admission  and 
me  course  and  term  of  study,  when  approved  by  the  State  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

lOT.  VIII.  The  Text  Books  to  be  used  in  each  of  said 
Schools  shall  be  such  as  may  be  selected  by  its  proper  Professors, 
with  the  approbation  of  the 'Trustees  thereof. 
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105.  IX.  Each  of  said  Schools  shall  admit  when  required, 
and  retain  during  the  whole  term  of  study,  if  so  long  they  behave 
themselves  well,  one  student  annually,  alternately  male^nd  female, 
from  each  Common  School  District  within  the  counties  composing 
its  Normal  District,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  five  dollars  each 
for  the  term  or  quarter  of  eleven  weeks,  to  be  paid  in  advance 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  sending  them  ;  said  students  to  be  se¬ 
lected  after  public  examination  by  said  Directors  from  amongst 
those,  if  males,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  or  upwards,  and  if  females, 
of  not  less  than  fourteen  years,  who  manifest  a  desire  and  a 
capacity  to  exercise  the  Profession  of  Teaching,  preference  being 
always  ofiven  to  those  of  the  best  moral  character,  most  studious 
habits  and  greatest  proficiency  in  knowledge  ;  but  no  one  to  be 
so  admitted  unless  proficient  in  all  the  studies  required  for  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Normal  Schools  by  their  general  regulations, 

adopted  under  article  seven  of  this  section.  . 

106.  X.  Students  other  than  those  admitted  on  district  ac¬ 
count,  to  pay  such  sum  for  tuition  as  the  Trustees  shall  determine ; 
but  in  the  admission  of  such  students  the  preference  always  to  be 
o-iven  to  such  as  are  designed  for  the  Profession  of  Teaching,  and  as 
between  private  and  public  students,  a  like  preference  to  be  given 
to  the  latter  in  case  of  insufficiency  of  room  to  accommodate  all 
who  apply ;  and  no  difference  in  the  charge  for  boarding  and 
lodging  to  be  made  in  favor  of  any  class  of  students. 

107.  XL  Teachers  who  shall  have  taught  a  Common  school 
in  their  proper  Normal  District  during  a  full  school  term  of  their 
Common  School  District  next  preceding  their  application,  may  be 
admitted  for  any  term  not  less  than  one  month  into  their  proper 
Normal  School,  at  a  charge  for  instruction  not  to  exceed  two  dol¬ 
lars  per  month ;  and  shall  pay  the  same  price  for  boarding  and 
lodging  if  there  be  room  for  them,  as  other  students,  and  shall 
have  the  same  care  and  facilities  for  study  in  proportion  to  their 

ad  van  cement  • 

108.  XIL  Examinations  for  graduation  shall  be  made  in 
each  Normal  School  by  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
Principals  of  the  Schools  recognized  under  this  act,  who  shall  an¬ 
nually  be  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  and  assemble  in  each  School  at  a  time  to  be 
designated  by  him  :  and  said  Annual  Examinations  shall  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  Superintendents  of  all  the  Counties 
embraced  in  the  proper  Normal  School  District. 

109.  XIII.  The  Faculty  of  each  Normal  School  shall  ha^  e 
the  power  to  expel  any  student  attending  on  district  account  for 
improper  conduct ;  which  expulsion  and  the  cause  of  it  shall  forth¬ 
with  be  certified  in  writing  by  the  Principal  to  the  Directors  o 
the  district  from  which  the  expelled  student  was  admitted,  where¬ 
upon  such  Directors  shall  have  the  right  to  supply  the  vacancy 

thus  created.  c  i  1  i« 

110.  Section  7.  That  when  the  irustees  of  any  Schoo*  de- 

.  sirous  of  claiming  the  privileges  of  this  act  shall  make  application 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  it  shall  be  me 
duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  together  with  four 
other  competent  and  disinterested  persons,  to  be  chosen  by  him 
with  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  and  all  the  Superintendents  o 
the  Counties  in  the  Normal  School  District  in  which  such  ^clioo 
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shall  be  situated,  on  receiving  due  notice  from  the  Department  of 
Common  Schools,  personally  and  at  the  same  time,  to  visit  and 
care! ully  inspect  such  School  $  and  if,  after  thorough  examination 
thereof,  and  of  its  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  and  of  its 
general  arrangement  and  facilities  for  instruction,  they  or  at  least 
two-thirds  of  them  shall  approve  the  same,  and  find  that  they 
fully  come  up  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  that  case  and  in  no 
other  they  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Department  of  Common 
Scxioois,  with  their  opinions  that  such  School  has  fully  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  far  as  can  be  done  before  going 
mto  operation  under  this  act  5  whereupon  the  State  Superintendent 
shall  forthwith  recognize  such  school  as  a  State  Normal  School 
under  this  act,  and  give  public  notice  thereof  in  two  newspapers 
m  each  county  in  the  proper  Normal  School  District,  and  thence¬ 
forward  this  act  shall  go  into  full  operation,  so  far  as  regards 
such  school,  without  any  further  proceedings  :  Provided  however  Proviso. 

As  hereinbefore  set  forth,  that  no  such  notice  shall  be  given 
until  at  least  three  other  Normal  Schools,  in  as  many  different 
Normal  Districts,  shall  have  been  similarly  inspected,  approved 
and  certified  to  the  Department  of  Common  Schools  ;  and  if  upon 
due  inspection  any  School  so  applying  shall  be  found  insufficient 
under  this  act,  said  Board  of  Inspectors  shall  so  report  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who  shall  thereupon  inform 
the  Trustees  thereof  of  such  adverse  report. 

1 J  .Section  8.  That  it  two  or  more  Schools  apply  in  the  Rival  appiioa- 
same  District  to  be  recognized  under  this  act  at  the  same  time  all  tion  of  schools  for 
of  them  shall  be  visited  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  next  pre- 
ceding  section,  and  the  one  found  to  possess  the  largest  and  best 
accommodations  and  arrangements,  to  give  effect  to  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  shall  be  preferred,  and  so  certified,  if  it  fully  come  up 
to  the  requirements  of  this  act ;  and  if  two  or  more  Schools  in 
the  same  District  be  found  to  possess  equal  accommodations  and 
arrangements  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  this  act,  in  that 
case  the  one  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  proper  Normal  District 
shall  be  preferred,  and  certified  for  recognition  to  the  Denartment 
of  Common  Schools  5  and  if  one  or  more  of  the  Schools  thus  ap¬ 
plying  for  recognition  give  notice  to  the  Department  of  Common 
Schools,  with  reasonable  assurance  that  it  or  they  are  not  now 
ready  for  inspection  under  the  seventh  section  of  this  act.  but 
will  be  within  the  term  of  six  months  from  and  after  the  date  of 
such  notice,  in  that  case  none  of  the  Applicant  Schools  shall  be 
inspected  in  such  District  till  such  time  within  said  six  months 
when  all  shall  be  prepared  for  inspection,  when  like  proceedings 
shall  taiie  place  as  have  been  prescribed  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  and  the  seventh  section. 

1 12.  Section  9.  That  the  Board  of  Principals  who  shall  ex-  State  certificate 
amine  the  candidates  for  graduation  in  any  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  6clK,larehip. 
under  this  act,  shall  issue  Certificates,  to  be  signed  by  all  of  them 
to  all  such  students  of  the  full  course  as  two-thirds  of  the  Board 
shall  approve,  setting  forth  expressly  the  branches  in  which  each 
have  been  found  duly  qualified,  which  Certificates  must  embrace 
all  the  branches  enumerated  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  fifth  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  act,  including  the  Theory  but  not  including  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Teaching,  and  may  also  embrace  any  additional  branches 
in  which  tin 9  graduate  was  found  proficient ;  actual  Teachers  of 
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Common  Schools  in  good  standing  who  shall  produce  satisfactory 
evidence  of  having  taught  in  Common  ^Schools,]  during  three 
full  consecutive  annual  terms  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
employed,  may  also  be  examined  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  regular  students  of  their  proper  Normal  School, 
and  if  found  equally  qualified,  shall  receive  certificates  of  schol¬ 
arship  of  the  same  kind ;  and  all  the  Certificates  grantee.  under  this 
section  shall  be  received  as  evidence  of  Scholarship  to  the  extent 
set  forth  on  the  face  of  them,  without  further  examination,  in 
every  part  of  the  state  ;  and  whenever  the  holder  of  any  Certifi¬ 
cate  under  this  section  shall  by  study  and  practice,  have  prepared 
for  examination  in  any  branches  of  study  additional  to  those  in 
§uch  certificate,  he  or  she  may  attend  the  Annual  Examination  of 
the  Normal  School  of  the  District,  and  if  found  duly  qualified, 
shall  receive  a  new  Certificate,  setting  forth  all  the  branches  in 
which  up  to  that  time,  he  or  she  may  have  been  found  proficient ; 
and  thenceforth  such  enlarged  Certificate  shall  also  be  evidence 
of  Scholarship  to  the  extent  of  it,  in  every  part  of  the  State,  with¬ 
out  further  examination. 

113.  Section  10.  That  no  Certificate  of  competence  in  the 
of  oompe'fenJy  in  Practice  of  Teaching  shall  be  issued  to  the  regular  graduate  of  any 
the  practice  of  of  said  Normal  Schools,  till  alter  the  expiration  ct  two  years  from 
teaching.  t]ie  date  of  graduation,  and  of  two  full  annual  terms  of  actual  teach¬ 

ing  in  the  district  or  districts  in  which  such  graduate  taught, 
nor  to  any  Teacher  who  shall  hold  a  full  Certificate  of  Scholarship, 
without  having  been  a  regular  student  and  graduate,  unless  upon 
full  proof  of  three  years  actual  teaching  in  a  Common  School  or 
Schools,  nor  in  either  case  without  the  production  of  a  Certificate 
of  good  moral  conduct,  and  satisfactory  discharge  of  the  requi¬ 
site  duration  of  professional  duty,  from  the  Board  or  Boards  of 
Directors  in  whose  employment  the  applicant  shall  have  taught, 
countersigned  by  the  County  Superintendent  of  the  proper  county 
or  counties;  on  the  production  of  which  proof  and  not  otherwise, 
a  full  Certificate  of  competence  in  the  Practice  of  Teaching  shall 
be  added  to  the  Certificate  of  Scholarship,  and  of  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  teaching  already  possessed,  to  be 
received  as  full  evidence  of  practical  qualification  to  teach  in 
Practical  teach-  any  part  of  the  State  without  further  examination  :  Provided  how- 
exs.  ever ?  That  Practical  Teachers  who  shall  upon  due  examination, 

receive  a  Certificate  of  Scholarship,  may  at  the  same  time  receive 
a  Certificate  in  the  Practice  of  Teaching,  upon  producing  the  re¬ 
quired  evidence  of  three  years  previous  Experience  in  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  and  of  good  moral  conduct. 

114.  Section  11.  That  no  Temporary  or  Provisional  Cer¬ 
tificates.^  Cer*  tificate  nor  certificate  of  any  less  degree  of  scholarship  than  that 
required  by  the  ninth  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  issued  by  said 
Board  of  Principals  nor  by  the  Faculty  of  any  of  said  Schools,  but 
the  Principal  of  each  of  said  Schools  may  certify  in  writing,  to 
the  length  of  time  which  Teachers  may  have  attended  under  tho 
eleventh  article  of  the  sixth  section  of  this  act,  and  the  manner 
of  their  deportment  while  in  attendance, 
of  oommon  115.  Section  12.  That  the  students  who  shall  graduate  on 
8chool°gnidu^Ujs  district  account  in  any  of  said  Normal  Schools,  shall  be  liable  to 
to  teach  throe  devote  the  next  three  years  after  their  graduation,  to  the  exercise 
year8'  0f  their  profession  as  Teachers  in  the  Common  School f  of  the  Dis- 
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trict  which  defrayed  the  expense  of  their  professional  instruc¬ 
tion,  if  so  required  by  the  respective  Boards  of  Directors  of  such 
Districts,  and  at  the  medium  salary  or  compensation  paid  in  such 
Districts;  and  if  not  so  required  by  their  proper  district,  they  shall 
devote  said  three  years  to  the  employment  of  teaching  in  the 
Common  Schools  of  some  other  district  or  districts  at  such  salary 
as  maj^  be  given  therein;  and  each  of  said  students  before  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  proper  Normal  School,  shail  subscribe  a  written  Declaration  of 
declaration  of  his  or  her  intention  to  comply  with  the  provisions  intentions, 
of  this  section,  which  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  proper  Common  School  District. 

116.  Section.  13.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Super-  state  superintend 
intendent  of  Common  Schools  to  prescribe  all  Forms  and  to  give  dent^to^prescrib© 
all  instructions  required  for  carrying  this  act  into  full  effect  on  °rmS’  °* 
all  points  not  herein  set  fcrth  in  detail. 

J.  LAWRENCE  GETZ, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

DAVID  TAGGART, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved — The  twentieth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- seven. 

JAS.  POLLOCK. 


6.  Independent  Districts— 'Settlements— -Taxes. 


AN  ACT  DECLARATORY  OF  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  COURTS 
OF  QUARTER  SESSIONS  TO  CREATE  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. 


117.  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General 
Assembly  met ,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same , 
That  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  provisions  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  general  school  law,  approved  the  eighth  day  of  May, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five,  for  the 
creation  of  independent  school  districts,  was  and  is  to  provide 
in  a  guarded  manner  for  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  to 
protect  and  promote  the  educational  welfare  of  occasional  locali¬ 
ties  that,  from  natural  or  other  adequate  obstacles,  could  not  be 
properly  provided  for  under  the  organization  of  township  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  and  further,  it  was  not  the  intention  to  cut  up  townships 
into  single  school  districts,  nor  to  carve  out  the  wealthier  from 
the  poorer  portions  of  a  township  or  townships,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  latter :  And  it  is  further  en¬ 
acted,  That  when  an  independent  district  has  been  created  in 
violation  of  these  principles,  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the 
proper  county  is  hereby  authorized  and  required,  upon  applica¬ 
tion  of  not  less  than  twenty  citizens  of  the  township  or  borough 
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affected  thereby,  to  open  the  decree  of  the  court  by  which  it  was 
created,  and  after  re-examination  upon  the  merits,  confirm  or 
annul  such  districts, as  the  evidence  may  require;  and  hereafter 
no  independent  district  shall  be  created  in  any  case  without  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  court GETZ) 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

DAVID  TAGGART, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved— The  twentieth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-seven.  jAS.  POLLOCK. 


ANT  APT  -RFT  ATTVE  TO  THE  ABOLITION  OF  INDEPENDENT 

School  mmbwts,  created  or  continued  by  the 

COURTS. 


118  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General 
Assembly  met ,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same , 
That  in  all  cases  where  an  independent  school  district  has  been 
created  or  continued  by  any  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  of  this 
commonwealth,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  courts,  upon  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  one-third  of  the  taxable  citizens  of  any  school  district, 
out  of  which  any  independent  district  may  be  erected,  by  peti¬ 
tion  setting  forth  that  they  desire  the  abolition  of  any  district, 
to  hear  and  determine  the  application  upon  its  merits,  and  if 
deemed  expedient,  the  said  court  shall  discontinue  the  said  dis¬ 
trict  or  continue  the  same  for  any  period  not  exceeding  five 
years  at  any  one  time:  Provided ,  If  any  district  shall  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  the  school  property  of  said  district  shall  be  disposed  of 

aB  ia  reauired  by  the  existing  laws.  _ w 

““  q  *  j.  LAWRENCE  GETZ, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


DAVID  TAGGART, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  — The  twentieth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight 
W!r.d  and  fifty-wvan.  JAg  pOLLOCK. 
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A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  AN  ACT  FOR  THE  REGULATION  AND 

CONTINUANCE  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  BY  COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 

119.  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General 
Assembly  met ,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same ,  q 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  borough  and  township  auditors,  township  audi- 
in  addition  to  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  them  by  law,  to  set-  tors  to  settle  a<>. 
tie  annually  the  accounts  of  the  school  treasurers  of  the  different  treasurers  8cbo61 
school  districts  in  this  Commonwealth;  and  that  either  party  may 
take  an  appeal,  as  is  now  provided,  for  in  other  cases  of  settle¬ 
ment  of  accounts  by  township  auditors:  Provided ,  That  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

120.  Section  2.  That  hereafter  the  tax  imposed  by  section  Occupation  tax 
thirty  of  the  act  approved  May  eighth,  one  thousand  eight  hun-  increased  to  ona 
dred  and  fifty-four,  for  the  regulation  and  continuance  of  a  sys-  dollar‘ 

tem  of  education  by  common  schools,  on  trades,  professions  and 
occupations,  or  on  single  freemen,  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
one  dollar. 

J.  LAWRENCE  GETZ, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

DAVID  TAGGART, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved — The  twenty-first  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

JAS.  POLLOCK. 
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